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THE  analogy:  thk  text. 


EDITOE'S    PEEFACE. 


TuK  Tohiino  ^^ilich  is  now  introduced  into  the  Educational 
Series  of  the  IJeligious  Tract  Society,  contains  one  of  the 
n.ost  remarkable  productions  of  modern  times.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  works  on  Christian  evidences  in  any  language  :  it 
forms  an  admirable  mental  discipline  ;  while  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  profound  suggestive  traths  it 
contains,  make  it  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  (quite 
apart  from  its  main  purpose),  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  thoughtful  student. 

Appended  to  the  Analogy,  will  be  found  the  Fifteen 
Sermons  of  Butler,  on  subjects  chiefly  Ethical.  Besides 
their  intrinsic  value,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  on  modern  Ethical  Science.  It  is,  in 
their  connexion  with  that  science,  that  they  deserve  special 
attention  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  they  form  one  of 
the  text-books  on  Ethics  in  several  schools  and  colleges. 

In  this  edition,  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  an  ac- 
curate text.  In  the  Analogy,  the  beautiful  edition  of 
Professor  Fitzgerald  has  been  followed  throughout ;  the 
text  of  the  Sermons  is  taken  from  the  fourth  edition, 
published  under  Butler's  o^vn  eye.  The  example  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  might  have  induced  the  Editor  to  break  uj 
Butler's  text  uito  paragraphs,  so  as  to  indicate  more  dis- 
tinctly the  course  of  thought.  On  mature  deliberation, 
however,  this  plan  seemed  a  liberty  which  he  was  not 
justified  in  taking.  He  has  therefore  given  the  text  as 
Butler  published  it,  mdicating,  by  marginal  letters  and 
figures,  what  he  deems  to  be  the  train  of  argument.  These 
letters  and  figm-es  are  explained  in  the  analysis  prefixed  to 
each  chapter. 

The  analysis  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  text,  but 
Bimply  to  help  in  studying  it.  It  is  therefore  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  t-o  framed  as  to  rcq,uire  continual  reference  to 
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Butler  hiinselt.  .  .  .  From  experience,  the  Editor  can  affii-m, 
that,  vrith  most  young  students,  some  such  aid  is  essential 
to  the  mastering  of  the  arguments  of  the  volume.  In  pre- 
paring the  analysis,  he  has  freely  consulted  the  outlines 
j^ven  by  Bishop  Halifax  and  Bishop  Wilson,  by  Hobart, 
Barnes,  and  Dr.  Emory  (Ed.  New  York,  1852),  and  especially 
tliD  analyses  published  by  Duke  and  Wilkinson.  The  last 
two  are  peculiarly  happy,  though  too  long  and  cumbrous 
for  easy  use.  Of  the  Dissertations  and  Sermons,  no  analysis 
Beems  to  have  been  published,  though  they  are  both  im- 
portant and  difficult  enough  to  make  one  acceptable. 

The  Notes  appended  to  this  Edition  have  a  threefold  aim. 
Sometimes  they  give  the  history  of  the  opinions  Butler  is 
refuting,  or  trace  the  influence  of  Butler's  own  views  upon 
later  -WTiters.  Sometimes  they  correct  or  modify  arguments, 
which  more  modem  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  of  questionable 
force ;  and  sometimes  they  point  out  what  most  Christian 
men  will  admit  to  be  deficiencies  in  the  evangelical  tone  or 
sentiments  of  the  Author.  Notes  of  the  second  and  third 
kind  have  been  added  "svith  some  diffidence.  The  Editor 
yields  to  none  ia  reverence  for  Butler's  spirit,  or  in  general 
admiration  of  the  soimdness  of  his  reasoning.  But  the 
rlaims  of  truth  are  paramoxmt ;  and  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  which  Butler  treats,  there  is  really 
no  gTeat  presumption  in  suggesting  the  corrections  which 
this  volume  will  be  found  to  contain. 

The  Index  to  the  volume  has  been  prepared  with  consi- 
derable care.  It  is  based  on  one  which  was  made  by  Dr, 
Bentham,  Prof,  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  (1763-76),  and  revised 
by  Bp.  Butler  himself.  The  manuscript  of  this  Index  re- 
mained for  many  years  unknown ;  tiU  in  1842,  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Editor  has  also  used  the 
Indexes  prepared  for  the  Editions  of  Professor  Fitzgerald 
and  of  Dr.  Emory,  and  has  inserted  many  additional  topics 
By  giving  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the  page  of  each  reference, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Index  may  be  easily  available  for 
ihunijig  questions  on  the  entire  book. 


LIFE  OF   BUTLER.  Vli 


LIFE    OF    BUTLER. 


Joosi  u  Bdtler,  the  author  of '  The  Analogy,'  was  born  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire  (the  birth-phvce  of  king  Alfred),  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1G92,  and  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children.  His  father,  Thomas  Butler,  Avas  a  respectable 
linen-draper  in  the  place,  but  before  Joseph's  birth  had 
retired  from  business,  and  was  at  the  time  residing  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town,  in  a  house  called  '  The  Priory.'  The 
house  is  still  standing,  and  the  room  is  shown  in  which 
Butler  is  said  to  have  been  born.  His  education  was  begiin 
in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton ;  but  his  father,  perceiving 
his  talent  and  taste  for  leammg,  resolved  upon  training  him 
for  the  ministry  among  the  Presbyterians,  to  which  body  he 
himself  belonged;  with  this  view,  he  sent  him  to  an 
academy  at  Gloucester  (afterwards  removed  to  Tewkes- 
bury), then  kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  Avas  a 
man  of  no  common  ability,  and  had  among  his  pupils, 
several  distinguished  men.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
his  relative  Jeremiah  Jones,  author  of  an  excellent '  Treatise 
on  tlie  Canon  ;'  Dr.  Nath.  Lardner,  author  of  the  '  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospels;'  Dr.  Maddox,  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
Samuel  Chandler,  author  of  the  '  Critical  Life  of  David ;' 
and  Seeker,  Butler's  intimate  friend,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

From  an  early  period,  the  thoughts  of  Butler  were  turned 
to  Theology  and  Metaphysics.  While  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Jones', 
nnd  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof 
cf  his  vigour  and  acuteness,  by  his  anonymous  con^espon- 
dence  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  The  '  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,'  had  just  been  pubhshcd,  and 
was  attracting  much  attention.  Butler  questioned  the  rea- 
soning of  the  sixth  and  seventh  propositions  of  Clarke  ('  on 
the  omnipresence'  and  'unity  of  God  '),  and  displayed  such 
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sasacily,  as  immediately  excited  Dr.  Clarke's  notice.  Ills 
letters  suggested  objections,  which,  in  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's 
opinion,  are  really  insuperable,  '  and  are  marked  by  an 
acuteness,  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  ever  surpassed.' 
They  are  appended  to  the  later  editions  of  Clarke's  work. 
On  both  the  questions  which  Butler  raised,  however,  ho 
Bcems  eventually  to  have  agreed  with  his  opponent.  In  the 
letters,  he  acknowledges  that  Clarke  had  satisfied  him  upon 
the  first  point ;  and  in  the  Analogy  (Part  i.  chap,  vi.),  he 
professes  himself  an  adherent  to  Clarke's  views  on  the 
second. 

Soon  after  this  correspondence,  Butler  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  gi'Oimds  of  his  nonconformity,  and  resolved  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Established  Church.  This  step  Avas  not 
agreeable  to  the  -wishes  of  his  father,  who  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpose.  At  length,  finding  his  son's 
resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  yielded,  and  Josoi)h  was 
entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  on  tho 
17th  March,  1714.  Here  he  foi-med  a  friendship  with  Mr. 
Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Dr.  Talbot,  afterwards  Bishop  oi 
Durham.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Talbot,  and  that  of 
Butler's  former  correspondent,  Dr.  Clarke  (then  Rector  of  St. 
James's),  he  was  appointed,  in  1718,  Preacher  at  the  Kolls 
Comt,  London.  He  was  then  in  his  26th  year,  and  could 
not  have  been  long  ordained.  In  the  meantime,  the  mind 
of  Seeker  had  undergone  a  similar  change  on  the  sabject  of 
nonconformity,  and  young  Talbot,  dying,  had  so  earnestly 
recommended  both  to  the  favom-  of  his  father,  that  Dr. 
Talbot  presented  Butler,  in  1721,  to  the  living  of  Houghton, 
and  Seeker,  soon  after,  to  that  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  In 
1725,  Butler  was  presented,  by  the  same  friend,  to  the  li\ing 
of  Stanhope,  where  for  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  laboured  at  his 
'  Analogy.'  Soon  after  receiving  this  presentation,  he  re- 
signed his  place  as  preacher  at  the  RoUs.  On  resigning,  he 
published  his  '  Fifteen  Sermons,'  preached  in  the  chapel  of 
that  Com-t,  and  dedicated  tlie  volume  to  Sir  Joseph  Jckyl, 
*  as  a  pubUc  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  favoui's  received 
during  his  coimexion  with  that  Society.'  Tho  sermons  thus 
published,  were  selected  from  a  num'oer  of  others,  some  o/ 
the  rest  being  probably  worked  up  into  tho  '  Analogy.' 


STATE   OF   TUE   COUNTBY.  lit 

Tlio  *  Analogy  '  was  first  published  in  1736,  and  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  British  theology.  The  author's  own 
mind  had  been  long  directed  to  the  theme  it  discusses,  but 
his  determination  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  relation  to  it, 
was  strenglhened  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  tho 
established  church,  there  was  then  httle  evangelical  life. 
Doddridge  had  just  published  his  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
most  probable  means  of  reviving  the  Dissenting  interest, 
occasioned  by  tlie  late  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  decay," 
and  had  recently  established  his  Academy  at  Northampton. 
John  Wesley  had  recently  taught  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  was 
now  gone  to  Georgia,  little  dreaming  of  the  Avork  which 
God  had  for  him  at  home.  Amid  tlic  lifelcssness  which 
thus  prevailed  among  all  sections  of  Christians,  it  had  come 
"  to  be  taken  for  granted,"  says  Butler,  "  by  many  persons, 
that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but 
that  it  is  now  at  lengtli  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And 
accordinglv,  they  treat  it  an  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were 
an  agi'eed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment ;  and 
nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of 
mirth  and  I'idicule,  os  it  were,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  its 
having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world." 
"  1  have  lived  to  see,"  said  AVarburton,  speaking  of  the  samo 
period,  "  that  fatal  crisis,  when  religion  hath  lost  its  hold 
on  tlie  minds  of  the  people." 

This  state  of  feeling  is  illustrated,  and  was  aggravated,  by 
the  publications  of  Woolston,  Tindal,  and  Collms,  who  at- 
tacked Christianity  on  different  sides.  Woolston  directed 
his  force  against  the  m/rac?es  of  Scripture  ;  Tindal,  against 
the  necessity  of  a  revelation  ;  and  Collins,  against  its  propJietk 
evidence.  A  host  of  defenders  immediately  appeared,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  ablest  men  of  tho  age — Chandler, 
Sherlock,  Lardner,  and  Bcntley.  Scores  of  volumes  wero 
written  and  published,  but  among  the  most  important  is  the 
'  Analogy.'  Butler  has  constantly  in  view  the  arguments  of 
these  infiael  -WTiters,  though  his  Avork  is  distinguished  by  a 
freedom  from  controversy,  and  a  moral  majesty,  as  welcomo 
to  the  student  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  interests  of  trutli. 
Next  in  power  to  the  practical  rebuke  which  was  given  by 
tho  revival  of  religion  to  the  unhalicwed  spirit  of  those 
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timc3,  was  the  volunie  wliicli  is  licic  [jresented  to  the 
reader.  Four  editions  were  publislied  in  the  author's  life : 
The  main  argument  has  remained  \vithout  a  reply,  though 
particular  parts  have  been  subjected  to  adverse,  and,  in 
some  cases,  successi'ul  criticism. 

To  the  science  of  ethics,  Butler  has  rendered  a  service 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  service  which  his  Analogy 
has  conferred  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  His  merit 
consists  in  the  completeness  of  his  development  of  the  su- 
premacy of  conscience ;  in  the  distinction  he  has  dra^vn 
between  particular  affections  and  self-love ;  and,  above  all, 
in  tlie  Baconian  spirit  in  which  he  prosecutes  his  inquiries, 
lie  does  for  ethics  what  Locke  did  for  mental  science — 
recalliiig  attention  to  observation  and  facts.  The  excellences 
of  his  system,  as  compared  with  the  systems  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  are  briefly  indicated  in  the  Notes 
to  the  sec(«nd  of  the  Dissertations,  and  the  Three  Sermons 
on  Human  Nature. 

The  subsequent  events  of  Butler's  life  are  soon  told.  In 
1733,  Seeker,  his  firm  friend,  induced  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot  to  nominate  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  1736,  to  make 
him  a  prebendary  of  Rochester.  Through  the  exertions  of 
tlie  same  friend,  Butler's  name  was  brought  under  tlie  notice 
of  queen  Caroline,  and  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet. 
I'he  queen  was  very  fond  of  philosophy,  and  her  chaplain's 
attendance  was  commanded  every  evening,  from  seven  till 
nine.  On  her  death,  a  year  after  the  Analogy  Avas  pub- 
lished, she  earnestly  recommended  Butler  to  her  husband, 
George  II.,  and  in  1738,  he  was  appomted  bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  (as  the  see  was  very  poor),  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  In  1746,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  George  II.,  and  in  1747,  was  ofl'ered  the  primacy.  Taking 
a  dark  view  of  the  state  of  the  established  church,  and 
deeming  himself  unfit  to  remedy  the  evils  he  deplored,  he 
declined  the  office.  In  1750,  however,  the  see  of  Durham 
becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Chandler, 
Butler  was  presented  to  it,  and  held  it  till  the  16th  June, 
1752,  when  he  died  at  Bath,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
lie  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol,  where  a 
marble  stone  was  placed  over  his  remains,  Avith  an  iuscrip- 
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tiou  by  Dr.  W,  Forster,  his  chaplain.  In  1 834,  an  elegant 
monument  was  erected  in  the  same  chvirch,  -with  a  very 
appropriate  inscription,  furnished  by  Southey. 

The  man  himself  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture.  Three 
portraits  of  him  -were  taken  while  he  lived  ;  the  first,  whilo 
he  resided  at  Stanhope,  in  his  40th  year  ;  the  second,  shortly 
after  he  became  bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  the  last,  not  long 
before  his  death.  In  all,  may  be  seen  a  calm  and  benignant 
countenance,  regular  and  delicate  features,  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  expression  that  must  have  won  attachment  and  love, 
Traditions  gathered  up  at  Stanhope,  eighty  years  after  his 
death,  speak  of  him  as  "  riding  a  black  pony,  and  always 
riding  fast."  He  is  said  also  to  have  lived  very  retired,  to 
have  been  very  kind  to  the  poor,  and  so  pestered  with  beg- 
gars, that  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  often  returned  to  the  rectory 
without  completing  his  ride. 

Of  his  appearance  and  behaviour  as  bishop  of  Durham,  we 
have  three  distinct  accomits.  "  From  the  first  of  my  re- 
membrance," says  Miss  Talbot,  "  I  have  ever  known  in  him 
the  kind  affectionate  friend,  the  faithful  adviser,  which  he 
would  condescend  to  when  I  was  quite  a  child ;  and  the  most 
delightful  companion,  from  a  delicacy  of  thinking,  an  ex- 
treme poUteness,  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  some- 
thing peculiar  to  be  met  with  in  nobody  else.  And  all  this 
ill  a  man  whose  sanctity  of  manners  and  sublimity  of  genius, 
gave  him  one  of  the  first  ranks  among  men."  "  During  the 
short  time,"  says  Surtees,  "  that  Butler  held  the  see  of 
Durham,  he  conciliated  all  heai'ts.  In  advanced  years, 
he  retained  the  same  genuine  modesty  and  native  sAveetness 
of  disposition,  which  had  distinguished  him  in  youth,  and  in 
retirement."  "  He  was,"  says  Hutcliinson,  "  of  a  most 
reverend  aspect ;  his  face  thin  and  pale ;  but  there  was  a 
divine  placidness  in  his  countenance,  which  inspired  venera- 
tion, and  expressed  the  most  benevolent  mind.  His  white 
hair  hung  gracefully  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  figui'e 
was  patriarchal." ' 

He  was  naturally  somewhat  melancholy,  very  fond   of 

music,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  sketches, 

modest  and  retbring.    In  parliament,  which  he  attended 

regularly,  he  never  spoke,  nor  took  any  active  part  Id 

*  Quoted  in  '  Fitzgerald's  Life." 
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polities,  lleuce,  Iloiaco  Walpolc  saiJ  of  Lim,  "  that  lie  was 
wafted  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  a  cloud  of  uietapbysics,  and 
remained  absorbed  in  it."  By  natui-al  temperament,  as  well 
as  by  religious  conviction,  he  was  very  conscientious,  and 
sometimes  even  scrupulous  ;  most  generous  in  his  liberality, 
simple  in  all  his  habits,  discountenancing  extravagance,  and 
spending  most  of  his  income  in  repairing  churches,  building 
parsonage-houses,  and  in  aiding  local  charities.  Though  he 
was  never  married,  and  had  few  dependents,  he  died  worth 
less  than  a  half-year's  income  of  the  sec  he  held. 

A  story  is  told  (on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Venn),  of  his  last 
moments,  quite  in  harmony  with  his  general  character,  and 
beautifully  illustrative  of  the  gi-ace  of  Christ.  When  Butler 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  called  for  his  chaplain,  and  said, 
"  Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  sin,  and  to  pleaso 
God  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  yet,  from  the  consciousness 
of  peii)ct\ial  infirmities,  I  am  still  afraid  to  die."  "  My 
lord,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  you  have  forgotten  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  Saviour."  "  True,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  how 
shall  I  know  that  he  is  a  Saviour  for  me  ?"  "  My  lord,  it 
is  written,  '  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.' "  *'  True,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  and  I  am  surprised,  that 
though  I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thousand  times  over 
I  never  felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment ;  and  wow  I  dif 
happy." 
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[SACKED 

TO  THE  MEMOKV: 
OF 

JOSEPH  BUTLER,  D.C.L. 

TWELVE  YEARS   BISHOP   OF    THIS   DIOCESE, 
AND 

AFTERWARDS  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM 

WHOSE   MORTAL   PART    IS    DEPOSITED 
IN    THE   CHOIR   OF   THIS    CATHIZDRAL, 

OTHERS    HAD   ESTABLISHED 

rEE  HISTORICAL   AND   PSOPHETICAL   GROUNrS 

OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    RELIGION, 

AND 

THAT   SURE   TESTIMONY    OF    ITS   TRUTH 

WHICH   IS    FOUND    IN    ITS   PERFECT   ADAPTATIOH 

TO    THE   HEART   OF   MAN. 

IT   WAS   RESERVED   FOR   HIM   TO    DEVELOP 
ITS  ANALOGY  TO  THE   CONSTITUTION 

AND  COURSE  OF  NATURE. 

AND   LAYING    HIS   STRONG    FOUNDATIONS 

IN   THE   DEPTH    OF   THAT   GREAT   ARGUMENT, 

THERE    TO   CONSTRUCT 

ANOTHER   AND   IRREFRAGABLE   PROOF: 

THUS    RENDERING    PHILOSOPHY 

SUBSERVIENT  TO  FAITH: 

A»I>   FINDING   IN  OUTWARD  AND  VISIBLE  THINGS 

THE    TYPE    AND   EVIDENCE 

OF  THOSE  WITHIN  THE  VEIL. 

BOP.N  A.D.  1692.      DIED  1752. 

HE  WHO  BELIEVES   THE   SCRIPTUBES 

TO   HAVE   PROCEEDED   FROM   HIM   WHO.  IS  THE 

AI?THOR  OF  NATURE,  m^y  well  expfxt 
TO  FIND  the  same  SORT  OF  DIFFICULTIES 

IN   IT   AS  ARE   FOUND   IN   THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  NATURE."—*  Origen,  Philocal.'  p.  23,] 


Mcnument  erected  iii  the  Cathedral  of  Bi-istol,  in  1834     The 
iascription  is  by  Dr.  Southey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


If  tho  reader  should  meet  here  with  anything  which  he  had 
not  before  attended  to,  it  -will  not  be  in  tho  observations 
upon  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  these  being  all 
obvious,  but  in  the  applicatiijn  of  them :  in  which,  though 
there  is  nothing  but  what  appears  to  me  of  some  real 
weight,  and  therefore  of  great  importance,  yet  he  will  ob- 
serve several  things  which  will  appear  to  him  of  very  little, 
if  he  can  think  things  to  be  of  little  importance  which  are 
of  any  real  weight  at  all,  upon  such  a  subject  as  religion. 
However,  the  proper  force  of  the  following  treatise  lies  in 
tho  whole  general  analogy  considered  together. 

It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  gi-anted,  by 
many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  noAV  at  lengih  discovered  to  bo 
fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  tliis  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of 
discei-nment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  internipted  the  pleasures  of 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  thus  much,  at  least,  will  b© 
here  found,  not  taken  for  gi-anted,  but  proved,  that  any 
reasonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider  the  matter, 
may  be  as  much  assured  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that  it  is 
not,  however,  so  clear  a  case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
There  is,  I  think,  strong  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  but  it  h  cer- 
tain no  one  can,  upon  principles  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of  tlie 
contrary.  And  the  practical  consequence  to  be  draAvn  frtm 
this  is  r.ot  attended  to  by  every  one  who  is  concerned  hi  it. 

May,  1736. 
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ANALOGY;  ITS  NATURE  AND  USE. 


[AxAi.oriv,  the  piincijile  of  reasoning  adopted  in  this  voluufi,  neeils 
to  be  carefully  defined,  '  no  word  in  our  tongue  being  more  loosely 
used'  (Mill.)  Quintilian,  whose  language  Butler  has  placed  on 
the  title  of  his  book,  indicates  by  the  term  a  part  of  grammar. 
So  regarded,  its  business  is  to  fix  the  declension  or  gender  or  con- 
jugation of  unknown  words,  by  comparing  their  forms  with  those 
of  other  words  already  familiar.  The  Schoolmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  it  to  describe  terms  in  connexion  with  Rhetoric.  With 
them,  analogous  words  were  words  founded  on  resemblance  ;  pro- 
perly applicable  to  one  object,  and  less  properly  to  another. 
'  Greek  nouns  in  jStjj  are  generally  patronymics,  as  are  Scotch 
names  with  Mc,  so  therefore  are  these ' — is  an  example  of  the  first ; 
'  A  smiling  landscape '  is  an  example  of  the  second.  In  both  these 
senses  the  word  analogy  is  still  used  in  common  life  ;  and  on 
analogy  in  the  second  sense,  nearly  all  the  technical  language  of 
moral  and  mental  science  is  framed.  A  very  little  examination 
will  show  that  these  senses  of  the  word  are  closely  connected  with 
tlie  sense  in  which  Archbishop  Whately  uses  it:'  Similarity  of 
relation  is  implied  in  each  case. 

Properly  speaking,  analogy  is  a  kind  of  resemblance;  and  an 
ar"-'jment  from  analogy  is  founded  upon  such  resemblance.  Not 
on'j  kind  of  resemblance,  but  a  particulai-  kind.  Resemblances  in 
appearance,  in  incidental  circumstances,  or  even  in  properties,  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  furm  no  sufficient  basis  for  analogy.  They 
often  form  tli3  basis  of  figm-es  of  speech,  or  allegories,  but  they 
prove  nr  thing.  They  do  not  even  appeal  to  the  reason,  only  to  the 
fancy;  and  their  use  is — illustration  or  embellishment.  If,  how- 
ever, the  resemblance  involves,  or  is  supposed  to  involve,  a  similarity 
or  identity  of  relation,  there  is  analogy.  It  appeals,  more  or  less, 
to  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  may  form  a  solid  argument.  Hence 
it  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as  a  '  likeness '  or  '  parity  of  reason,*  * 
and  by  Dr.  Coplestone,  as  a  similarity,  not  '  of  two  things,'  but  '  ol 
two  relations.'^    *  As  two  is  to  four,  so  is  four  to  eight,  or  three  to  six :' 

'  'Rhetoric,'  Part  i.  chap.  ii.  §  7. 
*  xdycov  o/xoiSr-qs:  1(t6ti}s  \6yov,  Ethic.  Nic.  v.  3. 
»  '  ikiquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,' 
NotcB  to  Disc.  iii. 
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'  As  the  law  of  projectile  forces  Is  to  the  motiou  of  a  bUmo  tliioAvu 
2ron\  the  hand,  so  is  tlie  law  of  central  and  centrifugal  forces  to  the 
xncition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  space:'  '  In  natuixj,  means 
apparently  undesirable  are  used  by  God  (the  deist  admits)  to  pro- 
duce desii-able  ends,  the  use  of  similar  means  for  similar  ends  in  a 
revelation,  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
revelation  is  from  God :  He  does  sometimes  use  them  in  the  one. 
He  maij  use  them  iu  the  other:  Some  means  he  nearly  always  uses 
in  the  one  ;  some  means,  thei'efore,  he  will  most  probably  use  in  the 
other:'  All  these  are  examples  of  analogy,  and  in  each  case,  it  is  not 
the  things  which  are  alike— 2,  4;  3,  G,  but  their  relations  to  each 
other,  or  to  other  things.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  two  sets 
of  relations  compared  may  consist  of  three  distinct  terms,  one 
reappearing  iu  each  set,  or  of  four;  and  that  the  reasoning  is 
unaffected  by  this  circumstance. 

In  studying  '  The  Analogy,'  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  in  mind  the  chief  uses  of  thiis  kind  of  reasoning. 

1.  As  an  argument,  it  is  demonstrative  only  in  proving  results  or 
causes  to  be  not  improbable.  It  meets  objections  bj  a  direct  ne- 
gative. It  defends  Christianity,  without  in  the  first  instance  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  positive  evidence  on  its  side.  Origeii, 
for  example,  affirms  '  that  he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have 
proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature,  may  well  expect 
to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  Nature.' 
This  is  an  analogical  statement.  None,  however,  can  say  that  the 
difficulties  of  Scripture  prove  it  to  be  Divine;  though  it  is  conclu- 
sive to  say,  '  The  difficulties  of  Scripture  do  not  justify  us  in 
denying  its  Divine  origin,  for  in  Nature  there  are  similar  difficulties, 
and  Nature  is  admitted  to  have  sprung  from  Him.'  So,  should  the 
atheist  affirm  that  there  is  no  God,  and  thence  infer  that  there  can 
be  no  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Analogy  replies — 

*  In  this  life,  though,  as  is  said,  there  be  no  God,  men  are  rewarded 
and  punished;  that  is,  they  are  under  government.  If  so,  that 
there  is  no  God  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  under  like  go- 
vernment in  the  life  to  come.'  '  No-God '  is  consistent  with  govern- 
ment now;  nor  will  it  be  inconsistent  with  government  hereafter. 
To  repel  objections,  therefore,  is  the  first  business  of  analogy;  and 
ill  that  depai'tment  its  argument  amounts  to  demonstration,  and  its 
conclusions,  expressed  in  negative  forms  ('  not  inconsistent  with,' 

*  not  incredible  that,')  or  then*  affirmative  equivalents  ('  it  may 
noiivithstanding '),  are  u-refragable.  The  whole  of  the  reasonings 
of  Bishop  Sutler  may  be  put  in  this  form ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  second  part  of  his  work  uses  analogy  for  these  defensive 
purposes  exclusively. 
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2.  There  is,  however,  a  wider  application  of  aualogical  reasoning, 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  thei'O  is  a  wider  meaning  of  the 
tern  itself.  Whately,  Coplestou,  and  others,  use  the  word 
'  Analogy'  in  the  strict  sense,  as  meaning  resemblance  of  relations. 
But  by  many  metaphysical  writers,  including  Locke,  Hartley,  Mill, 
and  Butler  himself,  it  is  used  to  express  an  argument  founded  on 
resemblance  of  any  kind,  though  generally  falling  short  of  full 
prccf.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  for  example,  discovered  that  potash 
Las  a  metallic  base.  But  other  alkalies  have  sensible  propertiea 
liio  potash.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  it  was  probable  they  hatl 
also  metallic  bases  ;  a  conclusion  verified  by  subsequent  discovery. 

Evidence  resting  upon  analogy  in  this  sense  admits,  of  course,  of 
different  degrees.  It  may  amount  to  the  highest  moi-al  certainty, 
it  may  give  no  more  than  the  lowest  presumption.  The  positive 
evidence,  for  example,  in  favour  of  a  future  life,  founded  on  the 
single  analogy  of  the  changes  of  the  chrysalis  is  small ;  ^  while  the 
evidence  founded  on  the  uniform  fact,  that  in  Nature  nothing  is 
ever  wasted  or  annihilated — therefore,  not  the  soul* — is  strong: 
the  force  depending  in  each  case,  on  the  frequency  of  the  supposed 
analogous  facts,  and  the  real  resemblance  between  the  things  com- 
pared. Examples  of  this  use  of  analogy  abound  in  the  first  part 
of  this  treatise. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  the  affairs  of  life,  all  evidence 
is  of  the  kind  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  Mathematical  rea- 
soning is  demonstrative,  and  its  conclusions  certaia,  because  they 
are  virtually  included  in  the  premises  ;  so  are  the  conclusions  of 
logic.  But  in  matters  of  fact,  and  in  maxims  of  prudence,  we  are 
guided  simply  by  what  is  probable.  What  is  often  called  even 
yositlcc  proof  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Testimony,  written  records, 
the  very  evidence  of  our  senses,  to  take  the  strongest  case,  are  none 
of  them  certain;  they  are  probable,  and  probable  only.*  The 
remark  of  Butler,  therefore,  is  just,  that  analogy  differs  from  other 
evidence  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind;  and  that  its  force  depends  on 
the  completeness  of  the  resemblance  (in  what  is  material),  of  the 
things  we  compare. 

3.  By  some  writers,  as  Dr.  Hampden,  forms  of  induction  itselt 
ai*e  included  under  this  term;  and  Butler  seems  to  concur  in  this 
view  Cp.  4.)  When  once  an  inquirer  understands  what  a  cause  is, 
end  why  or  how  it  acts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  connexion 
between  it  and  the  result,  and  then  applies  this  knowledge  to  con- 

'  Butler,  Part  i.  chap,  i, 

*  '  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  Best  of  both  World*,'  p.  320. 

*  See  Gambler  on  '  Moral  Evidence,'  p.  07 
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nect  other  and  similar  issvilts  with,  the  same  or  bimilar  causes, 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  process  by  experiment,  the  analogy 
becomes  induction  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  existence  of  a  pre- 
Beut  moral  government  ia  proved  in  this  way,  by  Butler;  and  the 
fact  of  a  future  government  is  (admitting  a  future  life),  all  but 
proved;  for  the  evidence  is  traced  up  to  qualities  in  man,  and  to 
attributes  in  God,  wliich  we  can  hardly  conceive  to  be  capable  of 
change. 

Still,  as  human  nature  is  fallen,  the  doctrine  of  causation 
abstruse,  especially  when  applied  to  God  and  his  perfections,  and 
reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  what  is  to  what 
will  be,  extremely  uncertain;  positive  arguments  from  analogy  in 
relation  to  religion,  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  Argu- 
ments against  objections  to  revelation,  and  involving  negative  con- 
clusions, rest  on  different  premises,  and  may  be  admitted  without 
distrust.  To  show  from  Nature  what  God  will  do  or  reveal  in 
Scripture,  is  one  thing  :  To  show  from  Nature  that  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  speak  of  his  doings,  form  no  valid  objection  to  its  Divine 
authority,  is  another.^ 

The  reader  may  find  these  questions  more  or  less  fully  discussed 
in  Locke,  Book  v.  chap.  16,  sec.  12;  Reid's  Enquiries,  chap.  4; 
Stewart's  Elements,  ii.  chap.  4,  sec.  2,  §  3;  Mill's  Logic,  ii.  426; 
and  in  Hampden's  Essay  on  the  Philos.  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
p.  60,  etc.  All  these  writers  concur  in  giving  the  wider  meaning  of 
analogy.  Tappan's  Logic,  Book  iv.  sec.  10;  Dr.  Tatham's  Chai-t 
and  Scale  of  Truth,  vol.  i.  p.  50-62;  Wayland's  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy, chap.  vi.  sec.  4;  and  Chalmers'  Lectures  on  Butler's 
Analogy,  favour  the  narrower  view.  See  also  the  works  of  AYhately. 
Coplestone,  and  Gambler,  already  quoted. 

*  The  language  of  Dugald  Stewart  seems  on  the  whole  just.  After 
referring  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Campbell,  and  ex- 
pressing his  doubts  "  whether  both  of  th-^se  ingenious  writers  have 
not  somewhat  uaderrated  the  importance  of  analogy  as  a  medium 
of  proof,"  he  adds,  "  I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  be- 
tween the  positive  and  the  negative  application  of  this  species  of 
evidence,  there  is  an  essential  difference.  When  employed  to 
refute  an  objection,  it  may  often  furnish  an  argument  irresistibly 
and  unanswei'ably  convincing.  When  employed  as  a  medium  of 
proof,  it  can  ne"'='r  authorize  more  than  a  probable  conjecture.  .  .  . 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  probability  resulting  from  a  con- 
currence of  different  analogies,  may  rise  as  high,  as  to  produce  au 
effect  on  the  belief  scarcely  distinguishable  from  moral  certainty."— 
♦Elements/  ii.,  423,  note. 
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■riie  precise  i^lace  of  analogy  iu  the  Christian  Evidences  is  easily 
Maigucd  to  it.  It  is  pai't  of  the  Internal  Evidence,  resting  on  the 
message  itself,  not  on  the  credentials  of  the  messengei-s.  It  appeals, 
not  to  a  priori  reasoning,  but  to  facts  and  principles  already  leaiiied 
by  experience  in  Nature;  not  to  minute  coincidences  between  the 
sacred  history  and  other  records,  or  to  the  feelings  and  spiritual 
insight  of  renewed  men,  but  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of 
all.  It  requires  less  learning  than  External  Evidence,  involves  no 
assumptions,  and  is  appreciable  by  the  whole  race.  In  Scripture, 
it  is  of  constant  occurrence:  Every  parable  and  miracle,  ever? 
comparison  and  figure,  being  intended  to  explain  and  in  some  da 
gree  to  enforce  Divine  truth  by  thin^  and  facts  already  familiar. 
Sec  Matt,  v.-vii. :  1  Coi".  sv.  36.] 
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[analysis.] 

[A'  Of  the  nature  of  analogical  evideuce  in  general. 

1  Such  evidence  is  various  in  degrees,  from  low  presumptions  to 

Uioi-al  certainty ;  one  slight  presumption  cannot  make  any- 
thing probable  ;  but  many  can.     Ebb  and  flow  of  tide. 

2  Its  foundation  is  verisimilitude,  or  likeness  to  some  tru^Ji,  or 

fact;  likeness  either  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  its  evidence  or 
circumstances. 
Here  the  degree  of  probability  is  as  the  frequency  with  which 
we  have  observed  the  same  or  like  things.  It  becomes  pre- 
sumntion,  opinion,  conviction,  and  forms  a  rule  of  hope  and 
j  udgments. 

3  Its  measure  impei-fect,  but  obligatory: 

a  Imperfect,  and  fit  for  limited  capacities,  for  to  God  nothing 
is  probable; 

b  Yet  obligatory,  however  low  the  presumption  in  favour  of  any 
opinion,  or  practice.     Indeed,  where  men  must  act,  pru- 
dence will  select  the  course  which  seems  right,  even  though 
the  chances  of  success  are  even  or  adverse. 
B  Of  the  utility  of  such  evidence,  and  its  application  to  I'eligion. 

Its  measure  not  discussed,  but  yet  its  utility  obvious 

1  In  determining  our  judgments  and  practice  in  common  life; 

2  In  relation  to  religion  and  God's  present  government.     From 

it  one  may  reason  with  Origen, 

■  In  these  ouUincs  the  connexion  and  subordination  of  thoughts  ate  icdicatcd 
thua:— 

A    1     *     1     (a)     (1) 

B     2     b     2     (h)     (3) 

C      3     c     3     (c)     (3) 

and  very  occasionally  (a)  (i) 
where,  for  example,  (I)  is  a  subdivision  under  (a),  as  (a)  is  under  1,  and  1  under 
a.  and  a  under  1,  and  1  under  A-    Ordinarily  A,  B,  etc.,  represent  distinct  subjects, 
Corr«.rpwjdl'ij{  letters  md  fli{ure»  will  be  found  \n  Uic  margin  of  the  tcxu 

B 
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a  That  difi&culties  must  be  expected  in  Scripture  aa  in  Nature , 

b  Tliat  a  deiiial  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture  on  this  ground 
■will  end  in  a  denial  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  world; 
and, 

o  That  both  systems  have  the  same  Author ;  or,  at  least,  that 
objections  against  the  one  are  answered  by  the  other. 
3  In  forming  our  notions  of  religion,  it  is  superior, 

a  To  reasoning  on  assumed  principles: 

b  To  reasoning  on  true  principles,  the  applicability  of  which  is 
assumed:  and  hence, 

c  Butler  intends  to  apply  it  to  religion,  natui'al  and  revealed, 
assuming  an  Author  and  Governor  of  Nature;  which  as- 
sumption has  no  prior  improbability,  and  has  often  been 
proved  by  accumulated  evidence: 

(1  To  vain  speculations  how  the  world  might  have  been  better: 
which  speculations  may  be  shown  to  be  vain,  thus — 

1  Probably  the  speculator  himself  would  admit  his  plan  to 

be  not  the  very  best,  whether  he  contemplated  the 
greatest  amount  of  virtue  or  of  happiness,  or  of  both. 

2  And  certainly  foolish   and   extravagant  plans  would  be 

formed,  involving  conclusions  like  these, — all  creatures 
must  be  made  at  once  perfect,  free  from  all  hazard  and 
toil,  and  without  dread  or  risk  of  pimishment. 

3  For  such  speculations  men  have  not  faculties. 

(a)  Of  ends  we  may  judge:   hence  we   believe  that  the 

greatest  amount  of  virtue  and  happiness  is  God's  end 
in  providence,  a  belief  to  which  owe  whole  nature 
impels  us,  and  of  which  that  natiire  is  an  evidence 
(see  4) ; 

(b)  But  of  means  we  cannot — no, 

(c)  Not  even  of  the  best  means  of  training  a  single  person, 

much  less  a  system ;  and, 

(d)  Hence  men  cannot  judge  each  other;  how  then  can  they 

judge  God  ? 
0  Practical  conclusion :  Leave  speculation,  and  mark, 

1  The  conduct  of  Nature  with  respect  to  intelligent  creatures, 

2  The  laws  to  be  gathered  from  it ;  and, 

3  The  analogy  between  what  we  find  in  Nature,  and  what  we 

believe  or  expect  in  religion :  whence  it  will  appear  that  they 
are  both  of  a  piece. 
D  The  force  of  this  analogy, 

i  Varies,  being  sometimes  a  practical  proof,  sometimes  a  con- 
firmation, of  what  is  otherwise  proved. 

2  SJJowfl  that  religion  is  not  ridiculous,  unless  Nature  be  so;  and 
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3  Answers  objectiona  against  the  system  of  religion,  and  to  a  large 

extent  objections  against  its  evidence. 
E  Tlie  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  thus  analysed: 

The  first,  On  religion  in  general,  i.e.,  on  natural  religion:  wherein 
it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  future  life,  Chap.  I. ;  a  natural  go- 
vernment, present  and  future.  Chap.  II.;  a  j/iora^  government, 
Chap.  III. ;  that  life  is  a  probation  state,  involving  risks,  Chap. 
IV.,  promoting  improvement  and  testing  character.  Chap.  V.; 
that  the  facts  of  moral  government  are  not  afiected  by  any 
opinions  on  necessity.  Chap.  VI.;  and  that  the  perfection  of 
God's  govei'nment  cannot  be  objected  to,  for  it  is,  as  a  scheme, 
incomprehensible.  Chap.  VII. 

The  second,  On  Christianity  in  pui-ticular,  ».  e.,  on  revealed  reli- 
gion: where  it  is  shown  that  Christianity  is  important,  Chap. 
I.;  that  as  miraculous,  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  it, 
Chap.  II.;  that  as  a  scheme,  no  valid  objection-  can  be  urged 
against  it,  either  against  it  as  a  fact,  though  differing  from  our 
expectations,  Chap.  III. ;  or  against  the  moral  perfections  dis- 
played ia  it.  Chap.  IV.,  §  I ;  or  against  the  system  of  means  and 
general  laics  whereby  it  is  carried  on,  Chap.  IV.,  §  2;  or  against 
mediation,  Chap.  V.;  or  against  its  want  of  univei-sality  and 
supposed  deficient  proof.  Chap.  VI.;  or  against  its  evidence, 
prophetic,  miraculous,  or  general,  Chap.  VII.;  and,  lastly,  that 
analogy  is  strongly  and  in  various  ways  on  the  side  of  religion, 
general  and  revealed  (a,  b,  c),  Chap.  VIII.] 


Probable  evidence  is  essentially  dietinguislied  from  demon-  ^ 
strative  by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees  ;'  and  of  all  variety  j 
of  them,  from  the  highest  moral  certainty  to  the  very  lo-svest 
presimiption.  We  cannot  indeed  say  a  thing  is  probably 
true  upon  one  very  slight  presumption  for  it ;  because,  as 
there  may  be  probabilities  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  there 
may  be  some  against  it:  and  though  there  be  not,  yet  a 
slight  presumption  does  not  beget  that  degree  of  conviction, 
which  is  implied  in  saying  a  thing  is  probably  true.  But  that 
the  slightest  possible  presumption  is  of  the  nature  of  a  proba- 
bility appears  from  hence,  that  such  low  presumption,  often 
repeated,  mil  amount  even  to  moral  certainty.  Thus  a  man's 
having  observed  ftie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to-day,  affords 

'  [See  Introductuiy  Statements  on  Analogy.] 

b2 
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dOmc  sort  of  presumption,  though  the  lowest  imagmablc, 
that  it  may  happen  again  to-morrow  :  but  the  observation  of 
this  event  for  so  many  days,  and  months,  and  ages  together, 
ds  it  has  been  observed  by  mankind,  gives  us  a  full  assurance 
that  it  will. 

That  which  chiefly  constitutes  Probability  is  expressed  in 
the  word  Likely,  i.  c,  like  some  truth,'-'  or  true  event ;  like  it, 
in  itself,  in  its  evidence,  in  some  more  or  fewer  of  its  circum- 
stances. For  when  we  detenuine  a  thmg  to  be  probably  true, 
suppose  that  an  event  has  or  will  come  to  jDass,  it  is  from  the 
mind's  remarking  in  it  a  likeness  to  some  other  event,  whicli 
we  have  observed  has  come  to  pass.  And  this  observation 
forms,  in  numberless  daily  instances,  a  presumption,  opinion, 
or  full  conviction  that  such  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass  ; 
according  as  the  observation  is,  that  the  hke  event  has  some- 
times, most  commonly,  or  always,  so  far  as  om*  observation 
reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances  of  time,  or  place,  or 
upon  like  occasions.  Hence  arises  the  belief  that  a  child,  if  it 
lives  twenty  years,  will  grow  up  to  the  stature  and  streugtli 
of  a  man  ;  that  food  will  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  its 
life,  and  the  want  of  it  for  such  a  number  of  days  be  its  cer- 
tain destruction.  So  likewise  the  rule  and  measiu'e  of  our 
hopes  and  fears  concerning  the  success  of  our  pursuits  ;  our 
expectations  that  others  will  act  so  and  so  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  our  judgment  that  such  actions  proceed  from 
such  principles  ;  all  these  rely  upon  our  having  observed  the 
hke  to  Avhat  we  hope,  fear,  expect,  judge ;  I  say  upon  oui 
having  observed  the  like,  either  with  respect  to  others  or 

*  Verisimile.  [Though  Butler  seems  to  use  the  words  probable  and 
likely  in  the  same  sense,  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  which 
lie  seems  elsewhere  to  admit.  A  thing  is  "  probable"  when  we  can 
allege  some  reason  for  it ;  "likely  "  when  it  beara  a resem-blance  to 
an  actual  or  supposed  fact.  It  is  the  old  distinction  between  eiKhs 
aud  arintioy,  the  ground  of  opinion  why  a  charge  may  be  true  and 
the  proof  of  the  charge  itself.  In  common  usage,  however,  "  likely  " 
and  "probable"  (as  (Uhs  and  a-nndoy)  are  not  distinguished,  from 
the  fact  that  the  likelihood  of  things  is  often  placed  among  the 
proofs  that  they  have  occurred;  as  when,  from  avowed  ill-will  to  a 
murdered  man,  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  a  prisoner  has  murdered 
him.  See  Hampden's  Philoa.  Evid.,  p.  268,  and  Intro.  Note  on  Ana- 
logv.l 
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ourselves.  And  thus,  whereas  the  prince '  who  had  always 
lived  in  a  warm  climate,  naturally  concluded,  in  the  way  of 
analogy,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  water's  becoming 
liard,  because  he  had  always  observed  it  to  be  fluid  and 
yielding ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  from  analogy  conclude  that 
there  is  no  presumption  at  all  against  this ;  that  it  is  6'ji> 
posable  there  may  be  frost  in  England  any  given  day  in 
January  next ;  probable  that  there  will  on  some  day  of  the 
luontli ;  and  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty,  /.  c,  ground  for 
an  expectation,  without  any  doubt  of  it,  in  some  part  oi 
other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  affords  but  an  imper- 
fect kind  of  information  ;  and  is  to  be  considered  as  relative 
only  to  beings  of  limited  capacities.  For  nothing  which  is 
tlio  possible  object  of  knoAvledge,  whether  past,  present,  or 
future,  can  be  probable  to  an  infinite  InteUigence ;  since  it 
cannot  but  be  discerned  absolutely  as  it  is  in  itself,  certainly 
true,  or  certainly  false.  But  to  t(s,  probability  is  the  very 
guide  of  life. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  that  in  questions  of  difficulty, 
or  such  as  are  thought  so,  whei'e  more  satisfactory  evidence 
cannot  be  had,  or  is  not  seen ;  if  the  result  of  examination 
be,  that  there  ai)pears  upon  the  whole  any  the  lowest  pre- 
sumption on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other,  or  a  gi-eater 
presumption  on  one  side,  though  in  the  lowest  degi'ee  gi'eater, 
this  determines  the  question,  even  in  matters  of  speculation  ; 
and  in  matters  of  practice,  will  lay  us  under  an  absolute  and 
formal  obligation,  in  point  of  prudence  and  of  interest,  to  act 
upon  that  presumption  or  low  probability,  though  it  be  so 
low  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  very  great  doubt  which  is  the 
truth.  For  surely  a  man  is  as  really  bound  in  prudence  to 
do  what  upon  the  whole  appears,  according  to  the  best  of 
Ills  judgTiient,  to  be  for  his  happiness,  as  what  he  certainly 
knows  to  be  so.  Nay  further,  in  questions  of  great  conse- 
quence, a  reasonable  man  will  think  it  concerns  him  to  re- 
mark lower  probabilities  and  presumptions  than  these  ;  such 
as  amount  to  no  more  than  showing  one  side  of  a  question  to 
be  as  supposable  and  credible  as  the  other ;  nay,  such  as 
but  amoimt  to  much  less  even  than  this.     For  numberless 

3  The  story  is  told  by  Mr,  Locke  iu  the  chapter  of  Probability.— 
[Essay  on  the  Human  Uuderetanding,  book  iv.,  c.  15.  e,  5.] 
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iiisianccs  might  be  mentiuiicd  respecting  tlic  coiumou  pursuits 
of  life,  where  a  man  would  be  thought,  in  a  literal  sense,  dis- 
tracted who  would  not  act,  and  with  great  application  too^ 
not  only  upon  an  even  chance,  but  upon  much  less,  and 
where  the  probability  or  chance  was  greatly  against  his 
succeeding.* 

It  is  not  my  design  to  inquix'e  further  into  the  nature,  the 
fomidation,  and  measm-e  of  probability ;  or  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds that  likeness  should  beget  that  presumption,  opinion, 
and  full  conviction,  which  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  re- 
ceive from  it,  and  which  it  does  necessarily  produce  in  every 
one  ;  or  to  guard  against  the  errors,  to  which  reasoning  from 
analogy  is  liable.  This  belongs  to  the  subject  of  Logic,  and 
is  a  part  of  that  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
considered.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how 
far  the  extent,  compass,  and  force  of  analogical  reasoning 
can  be  reduced  to  general  heads  and  rules,  and  the  whole  be 
formed  into  a  system.  But  though  so  little  in  this  way  has 
been  attempted  by  those  who  have  treated  of  our  intellectual 
powers  and  the  exercise  of  them,  this  does  not  hinder  but 
that  we  may  be,  as  we  unquestionably  are,  assured,  that 
analogy  is  of  weight,  in  various  degrees,  towards  deter- 
mining om'  judgment  and  our  practice.  Nor  does  it  in  any 
wise  cease  to  be  of  weight  in  those  cases,  because  persons, 

*  See  chap,  vi.,  pait  ii.  [These  remarks  of  Butler's  on  the  pru- 
dence of  (say)  a  religious  course  are  quite  just.  Even  if  the  doctrine 
of  another  life  were  improbable,  it  would  be  wise  to  live  as  if  it 
were  true.  Men  can  lose  nothing,  and  may  gain  much,  by  acting 
upon  it.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  prudence  may 
guide  our  conduct,  it  cannot  control  our  heai-ts.  A  religion  adhered 
to  from  prudence  alone  is  not  the  religion  of  Scripture.  We  need 
faith,  and  love,  and  hope — in  one  word,  an  inner  life,  as  the  spring 
of  outward  holiness;  and  all  these  the  evidences  and  truths  of 
Christianity  are  intended  to  supply.  The  remark  of  Professor 
Fitzgerald  13,  however,  also  true:  "It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
Almighty  should  require  men  fii-st  to  act  upon  a  thing,  as  irue,  before 
they  aro  so  fully  satisfied  of  its  truth  as  to  leave  no  douot  remain- 
ing." It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Scripture  speaks  of  religion  itself 
as  a  form  of  prudence  or  thoughtfulness.  Matt.  xxv.  1.  See  Butler's 
own  remarks  on  a  similar  topic  in  Part  II.,  Chap.  VIII.  Prudence, 
according  to  Butler,  implies  the  preference  of  intere?t  to  passion- - 
itself  a  commendable  decifiion.] 
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either  given  to  dispute,  or  who  require  tilings  to  be  stated 
with  greater  exaictness  than  our  faeulties  appear  to  admit  of 
in  practical  matters,  may  find  other  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  of  any  weight ;  or  in- 
stances of  seeming  analogies,  which  are  really  of  none.  It 
is  enough  to  the  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  general 
way  of  arguing  is  evidently  natural,  just,  and  conclusive. 
For  there  is  no  man  can  make  a  question  but  that  the  sim 
will  rise  to-morrow ;  and  be  seen,  where  it  is  seen  at  all,  in 
the  figure  of  a  circle,  and  not  in  that  of  a  square. 

Hence,  namely,  from  analogical  reasoning,  Origen*  hag, 
with  singular  sagacity,  observed,  that  he  luho  believes  the  Scrip- 
ture to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature, 
may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are 
found  in  the  constitution  of  Nature.  And  in  a  like  way  of  re- 
flection it  may  be  added,  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to 
have  been  from  God  upon  account  of  these  difficulties,  may, 
for  the  very  same  reason,  deny  the  world  to  have  been  formed 
by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  an  analogy  oi  likeness 
between  that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, which  Revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  system  of 
things  and  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  experience  to- 
gether with  reason  informs  us  of,  t.  e.,  the  kno^\^l  course  of 
Naturo;  this  is  a  presumption,  that  they  have  both  the  same 
author  and  cause;  at  least  so  far  as  to  answer  objections 
against  the  former's  bemg  from  God,  drawn  from  anything 

*  Xp7)  nev  roi  ye  rhv  awa^  irapaSe^diKvov  rov  KTicravTos  rhv  k6(Tij.uv 
flvai  ravTas  ras  ypa<pa.s  vfTre7adai,  'on  '6ffa  nepl  ttJj  KTtcTfws  aTravrS 
Tois  (riTovffi  rhu  irepl  avTTJs  \6yoy,  ravra  Koi  irep\  tSiv  ypa,<p5)V. — 
Philocal.,  p.  23,  ed.  Cant,  [translated  in  the  text.] 

[This  remark  Origen  applies  in  support  of  a  questionable  system 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  In  several  instances,  however,  he  applies 
analogy  as  Butler  does  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
Christ's  death  in  our  stead— the  treachery  of  Judas  not  inconsistent 
with  our  Lord's  Divine  mission — the  heresies  of  the  early  churcli 
no  evidence  against  the  tnith  of  Christianity— he  illustrates  by 
analogous  facto  (Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  i..  ii.,  iii.)  This  kind  of  reasoning 
is  common  in  the  early  apologists  (see  also  especially  Tertullian 
"  On  the  Testimony  of  the  Soul,"  and  Athensgoraa  "  On  the  Resur- 
recfcion  '),  and  abounds  in  the  discourses  of  i'lato,  and  even  in  ths 
severer  treatises  of  Aristotle,] 
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which  is  analogical  or  similar  to  wliat  is  in  the  latter,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  from  him  :  for  an  Author  of  Nature  is 
hero  supposed. 

Forming  our  notions  of  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  world  upon  reasoning,  without  foundation  for  the  prin- 
ciples whicli  we  assume,  whether  from  the  attributes  of  God 
or  anything  else  ;  is  building  a  world  upon  hypothesis,  like 
Des  Cartes.  Forming  our  notions  upon  reasoning  from  prm- 
ciplcs  which  are  certain,  but  applied  to  cases  to  which  wo 
liave  no  ground  to  apply  them,  (hke  those  who  explain  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  nature  of  diseases  and 
medicines  from  mere  mathematics  without  sufficient  data  ,•)  is 
an  error  much  akin  to  tlie  former :  since  what  is  assumed  in 
order  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable,  is  hypothesis.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  just,  to  join  abstract  reasonings  with  the 
observation  of  facts,  and  argue  from  such  facts  as  are  known, 
to  others  that  are  like  them ;  from  that  j>i^i"t  of  the  Divine 
government  over  intelligent  cx'catures  which  comes  under 
our  view,  to  that  larger  and  more  general  government  over 
them  which  is  beyond  it ;  and  from  what  is  present,  to  col- 
lect what  is  likely,  credible,  or  not  incredible,  will  be  here- 
after. 

This  method  then  of  concluding  and  determining  being 
practical,  and  what,  if  we  will  act  at  all,  wc  cannot  but  act 
upon  in  the  common  pm'suits  of  life ;  being  evidently  con- 
clusive in  various  degi'ces,  proportionable  to  the  degree  and 
exactness  of  the  whole  analogy  or  likeness ;  and  having  so 
gi'eat  authority  for  its  introduction  into  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, even  revealed  religion  ;  my  design  is  to  apply  it  to  that 
subject  in  general,  both  natural  and  revealed :  taking  for 
proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  and 
natural  Governor  of  the  Avorld.  For  as  there  is  no  presump- 
tion against  this  prior  to  the  proof  of  it :  so  it  has  been  often 
proved  with  accumulated  evidence ;  from  this  argument  of 
analogy  and  final  causes  ;  from  abstract  reasonings ;  from  the 
most  ancient  tradition  and  testimony;  and  from  the  general 
consent  of  mankind.  Nor  does  it  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
to  bo  denied  by  the  generality  of  those  who  profess  them- 
selves dissatisfied  -with  the  evidence  of  religion. 

As  there  are  some,  who,  instead  of  thus  attending  to  what 
U  U»  fact  tho  conBtitution  of  Nature,  toi-m  their  notions  of 
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God's  govcnimcnt  upon  hypothesis  :  so  there  arc  others,  who 
indulgo  tbcinsclvcs  in  vain  and  idle  spccuhitions,"  how  the 
world  might  possibly  have  been  framed  otherwise  than  it  is: 
and  upon  supposition  tl»at  things  miglit,  in  imagining  that 
tliey  should  have  been  disposed  and  carried  on  alter  a  better 
model,  than  what  appears  in  the  present  disposition  and 
conduct  of  them.  Suppose  now  a  person  of  such  a  turn  of 
mind,  to  go  on  witli  his  reveries,  till  he  had  at  length  fixed 
upon  some  particular  plan  of  Natui-e,  as  appearmg  to  him 
the  best.  One  shall  scarce  be  thought  guilty  of  detraction 
against  human  imderstanding,  if  one  should  say,  even  before- 
hand, that  the  plan  which  this  speculative  person  Avould  fix 
upon,  though  he  were  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  proba- 
bly would  not  be  the  very  best,  even  according  to  liis  own 
notions  of  best ;  whether  he  thought  that  to  be  so,  which 
afforded  occasions  and  motives  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
virtue,  or  which  was  productive  of  the  greatest  happiness, 
or  that  these  two  were  necessarily  connected,  and  run  up 
into  one  and  the  same  plan.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
once  for  all  to  see,  what  would  be  the  amoimt  of  these  emen- 
dations and  imaginaiy  improvements  upon  the  system  of 
Nature,  or  hoAV  far  they  would  mislead  us.  And  it  seems 
there  could  be  no  stopping  tiU  we  came  to  some  such  con- 
clusions as  these :  that  all  creatures  should  at  first  be  made 
as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  they  were  capable  of  ever  being : 
that  nothing,  to  be  sure,  of  hazard  or  danger  should  be  put 
upon  them  to  do ;  some  indolent  persons  would  perhaps 
think  nothing  at  all :  or  cei-tainly,  that  effectual  care  should 
be  taken,  that  they  should,  whether  necessarily  or  not,  yet 
eventually  and  in  fact,  always  do  what  was  right  and  most 
conducive  to  happiness,  which  woidd  be  thought  easy  for  in- 
finite power  to  efi"ect ;  either  by  not  giving  them  any  prin- 
ciples which  would  endanger  their  going  wTong ;  or  by  layhig 
the  right  motive  of  action  in  every  instance  before  their 
minds  continually  in  so  strong  a  manner,  as  would  never  fail 
of  inducing  them  to  act  confonnably  to  it:  and  that  the 
whole  method  of  government  by  punishments  should  Jbe  re- 

*  [Professor  Fitzgerald  supposes  that  Butler  bad  Bayle's  Specula- 
tious  in  view  wheu  penning  this  paragraph.  See  Bayle's  Notes  to 
'  Manichajans,'  and  '  Origen '  in  his  Critical  Dictionary.] 
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jectcd  as  absurd ;  as  an  awkward  round-about  method  oi 
canyLng  tliings  on  ;  nay,  as  contrary  to  a  principal  purpose, 
for  wliicli  it  would  be  supposed  creatures  were  made,  namely 
happiness. 

Now,  -without  considering  what  is  to  be  said  in  particular 
to  the  several  parts  of  this  train  of  folly  and  extravagance ; 
what  has  been  above  intimated,  is  a  full  direct  general  answer 
to  it,  namely,  that  we  may  see  beforehand  that  we  have  not 
faculties  for  this  kind  of  speculation.  P'or  though  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  from  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  we  un- 
avoidably judge  or  determine  some  ends  to  be  absolutely  in 

^)  themselves  preferable  to  others,  and  that  the  ends  now  men- 
tioned, or  if  they  nm  up  into  one,  that  this  one  is  absolutely 
the  best ;  and  consequently  that  we  must  conclude  the  ulti- 
mate end  designed,  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  conduct 
of  Providence,  is  the  most  virtue  and  happiness  possible  :  yet 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  judge  what  particular  disposi- 
tion of  things  would  be  most  friendly  and  assistant  to  virtue  ; 

(^b)  or  what  means  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  tlie 
most  happiness  in  a  systern  of  such  extent  as  our  own  world 
may  be,  taking  in  all  that  is  past  and  to  come,  though  we 
should  suppose  it  detached  from  the  Avhole  of  things.  Indeed 
we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  judge  of  this,  that  we  are  not 

(o)  judges  what  may  be  the  necessaiy  means  of  raising  and  con- 
ducting one  person  to  the  highest  perfection  and  happiness 
of  his  natm'e.    Nay,  even  in  the  little  affairs  of  the  present 

(d)  life,  we  find  men  of  different  educations  and  ranks  are  not 
competent  judges  of  the  conduct  of  each  other.  Our  Avhole 
nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  perfection  to  God,  and  to 
deny  all  imperfection  of  him.  And  this  will  for  ever  be  a 
practical  proof  of  his  moral  character,  to  such  as  ^v^ll  con- 
sider what  a  practical  proof  is ;  because  it  is  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  in  us.  And  from  hence  we  conclude,  that 
virtue  must  be  the  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery,  of  every 
creature ;  and  tliat  regularity  and  order  and  right  cannot  but 
prevail  finally  hi  a  imiverse  imdcr  his  government.  But  a\  o 
are  fti  no  sort  judges,  what  are  the  necessary  means  of 
accomplishing  tliis  end. 

C  Let  us  then,  instead  of  that  idle  and  not  very  innocent 
employment  of  forming  imaginary  models  of  a  world,  and 
schemes  of  goveraing  it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  wo  ex- 
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perienco  to  be  the  conduct  of  Nature  with  respect  to  intelli- 
gent ci'eatures ;  which  may  be  resolved  into  general  lawB  or 
rules  of  administration,  in  the  same  way  as  many  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  respecting  inanimate  matter  may  bo  collected 
from  experiments.  And  let  us  compare  the  known  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  things  with  what  is  said  to  be  the  moral 
system  of  Nature ;  the  acknowledged  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  that  government  which  we  find  ourselves  under, 
with  what  religion  teaches  us  to  believe  and  expect ;  and  see 
whether  they  arc  not  analogous  and  of  a  piece.  And  upon 
such  a  comparison  it  will,  I  think,  be  found,  tliat  tliey  are 
very  much  so :  that  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same 
general  laws,  and  resolved  into  the  same  principles  of  Divine 
conduct. 

The  analogy  here  proposed  to  be  considered  is  of  a  pretty 
lai'ge  extent,  and  consists  of  several  parts,  in  some,  more,  in 
others,  less,  exact.  In  some  few  instances  perhaps  it  may 
amoimt  to  a  real  practical  proof ;  in  others  not  so.^  Yet  in 
these  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  proved  other  ways.  It 
will  undeniably  show,  what  too  many  want  to  have  shown 
them,  that  the  system  of  Religion,  botli  natural  and  revealed, 
considered  only  as  a  system,  and  prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  is 
not  a  subject  of  ridicule,  imless  that  of  Nature  be  so  too. 
And  it  ^ill  afford  an  answer  to  almost  all  objections  against 
the  system  both  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion ;  though 
not  perhaps  an  answer  in  so  great  a  degree,  yet  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  an  answer  to  the  objections  against  the 
evidence  of  it :  for  objections  against  a  proof,  and  objections 
against  what  is  said  to  be  proved,  the  reader  will  observe 
are  different  things. 

Now  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  implied  in  the 
notion  of  religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity,  contains  in 
it ;  that  mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future  state  f  that 
there  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  f  rewai-ded 
or  punished  respectively  for  all  that  behaviour  here,  which 
we  comprehend  under  the  words,  vii-tuous  or  vicious,  morally 
good  or  evil:'"  that  our  present  life  is  a  probation,  a  state  of 
trial,"  and  of  discipline,"  for  that  future  one;  notwithstand- 

^  [See  Introductory  Statements  on  Analogy.] 

•  Part  I.,  chap,  i,  »  Chap.  ii.  '"  Chap.  iii. 

i»  Chap.  vi.  ■  ">  Chap.  V. 
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Jug  the  objections,  which  men  may  fancy  they  have,  fiott 
notions  of  necessity,  against  there  being  any  such  moral  plan 
as  this  at  all ;"  and  whatever  objections  may  appear  to  he 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  as  it  stands  so  imper- 
fectly made  known  to  us  at  present  :'*  that  this  world  being 
in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wickedness,  and  consequently  of 
ruiii,  and  tlic  sense  both  of  their  condition  and  duty  being 
greatly  corrupted  amongst  men,  this  gave  occasion  for  an 
udditional  dispensation  of  providence ;  of  the  utmost  imports 
ance  ;'*    proved  by  miracles ;'®   but  containing  in  it  many 
things  appearing  to  us  strange,  and  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected ;'•"  a  dispensation  of  providence,  which  is  a  scheme  or 
system  of  things ;'"   carried  on  by  mediation  of  a  Divine 
])crson,  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  world  i'* 
yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  all  those  to  whom  it  is  revealed ;  but 
only  to  such  a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  such  particular 
evidence  as  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit.*°     The  design 
then  of  the   following   treatise  will  be  to  show,  that  the 
several  parts  principally  objected  against  in  this  moral  and 
Christian  dispensation,  including  its  scheme,  its  pubhcation, 
and  the  proof  w'hich  God  has  afforded  us  of  its  truth ;  that 
the  particular  parts  principally  objected  against  in  tliis  whole 
dispensation,  are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced  in  the 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  or  Providence ;  that  the 
chief  objections  themselves  which  are  alleged  against  the 
foiTuer,  are  no  other  than  what  may  be  alleged  with  like 
I   justness  against  the  latter,  where  they  are  foimd  in  fact  to 
be  inconclusive  ;  and  that  this  argument  from  analogj^  is  in 
general  unanswerable,  and  imdoubtedly  of  weight  on  the  side 
of  religion,*'  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  may  seem 
I    to  He  against  it,  and  the  real  gTOund  which  there  may  be  for 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  particular  degree  of  weight 
which  is  to  be  laid  upon  it.    This  is  the  general  account  of 
what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  following  Treatise.    And  I 
shall  begin  it  with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes  and  of  all  oui-  fears ;  aU  our  hopes  and  fears,  which 
are  of  any  consideration  ;  I  mean  in  a  future  life. 

'3  Chap.  vi.  '*  Chap.  vii.  '*  Part  ii.,  chap.  i. 

'«  Cbap.  ii.  ^  Chap.  iii.  '^  Chap.  iv. 

'^  C  hap.  V  "'  Chap,  vi.,  vii.  *'  Chap.  viii. 
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THE   CONSTITUTION  AND   COURSE  OP 
NATURE. 


PART  I. 
OF  NATURAL  RELIGION.' 


CHAPTER  h 

OF    A    FUTURE   LIFE." 


[A  A  future  life  is  probable : 

1  From  similai-  changes  akeady  undergone  in, 

a  Ourselves,  and  in, 

b  Other  creatures — worms,  birds,  etc. 

2  From  our  present  powers,  which  are  likely  to  continue,  unless 

death  destroy  them.      We  fear  death  may,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  will, 

»  [The  first  part  of  this  treatise,  it  must  be  carefully  noted,  dis- 
cusaes  natural  religion— such  truths  as  may  be  learned  from  creation 
and  providence;  and  the  language  used  is  generally  such  as  an 
imperfect  revelation  of  that  kind  suggests.  The  second  part  dis- 
cusses revealed  religion— such  truths  as  may  be  learned  from  Natm-e, 
and  are  taught  in  Scripture,  together  with  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  system. 

The  distinction  between  natural  aiid  revealed  religion  is  itself 
very  liable  to  be  misapprehended.  Some  hold  that  there  are  not 
even  the  elementary  truths  of  juch  a  science  a.s  the  religion  of 
Nature.  Others,  overlooking  the  fact  that  "  natural  religion  haa 
kad  the  opportunity  of  rekindling  her  faded  taper  by  gospel  light" 
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a  Either  from  the  nature  of  death.     We  know  net  what  it  is, 
nor  do  we  know  on  what  the  existence  of  our  powers  (not 
their  exercise)  depends. 
b  Or  from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  which  shows  only  that  the 
sensible  proof  of  our  powers  (not  the  powers  themselves) 
may  be  destroyed;  and  gives  presumptions  on  the  other 
side,  as  above. 
3  Still  men  imagine  death  will  destroy  them.     This  imagination  un- 
foxmded.     Take  the  question  in  three  forms: 
1  Is  death  the  destruction  of  living  beings  ?     No  reason  to  think  it 
is,  for  this  supposes  we  ai'e  compounded,  and  so  discei-ptible; 
but  the  contrary  is  probable,  having  metaphysical  and  ex- 
perimental proofs. 
a  Metaphysical:  consciousness  is  indivisible;  so  must  the  sub- 
ject in  which  consciousness  inheres:  hence,  our  bodies  are 
not  the  living  being,  nor  is  the  matter  in  which  the  living 
being  thinks.     The  living  being  may  exist  out  of  the  body, 
may  animate  other  bodies,  and  be  as  little  affected  by  the 
dissolution  of  all  these  bodies,  as  of  any  other  foreign 
matter  (see  note). 


(Davison  on  Pi-ophecy,  p.  8),  ascribe  to  it  truths  which  it  cannot 
claim.  It  is,  moreover,  at  -ill  times  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  possible  discoveries  of  reason  and  the  "wisdom  that  is  from 
above ;"  and  good  men  are  jealous  of  dishonoui'ing  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  ascribing  to  unassisted  reason  what  is  due  to  his 
teaching.  In  studying  this  treatise,  however,  there  need  be  no 
misgivings  on  these  points.  By  natural  religion  Butler  means 
simply  such  tiiiths  in  relation  to  God  (his  character  and  govern- 
ment) and  man  (liis  duties  and  destiny)  as  may  be  learned  fi'om  God's 
works  and  dealings — the  pretensions  cf  natural  religion  in  this 
respect  being  set  forth  with  much  moderation  and  reserve.  He 
holds,  moi'eover,  that,  in  fact,  these  tniths  were  not  learned  in  the 
first  instance  by  unassisted  reason,  but  that  miraculous  instruction 
was  needed  to  teach  men  to  perceive  them  (part  ii.,  chap.  vii.).  At 
the  same  time  such  instruction  no  more  destroys  the  proof  of  these 
truths  from  reason,  than  the  admission  of  the  authority  of  Euclid 
as  a  mathematician  destroys  the  independent  proof  which  reason 
gives  of  his  demonstrations.  Happily,  if  we  admit  an  authentic  and 
rnlarged  communication  from  God,  om*  only  business  is  to  examine 
how  far  Nature  leads  us  on  in  the  same  path,  and  how  she  confirms 
the  evidence  and  illustrates  the  teaching  of  revelation.] 

-  [Though  Butler  reckons  the  doctrine  of  a  futm-e  life  among  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  he  does  so  rather  for  the  reasons  stated 
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b  Experimental;  parts  of  the  body  (limbs)  may  be  lost,  the 
body  be  larger  or  smaller,  or  even  entirely  (though  gradu- 
ally) changed,  and  the  living  bcinij  remain.     Not>*,  moreover, 

1  Even  if  man  is  material,  still  death  may  not  destroy  the 

elementary  particles  in  which  the  living  being  inheres; 
and  if  not,  death  does  not  destroy  him. 

2  So,  as  the  destruction  of  the  bodily  syratem  (by  gradual 

changes,  by  amputation)  desti'oys  not  the  living  being, 
neither  will  the  destruction  of  any  other  (say  inter- 
nal) system.  Death,  indeed,  is  a  sudden  not  a  gradual 
change,  and  the  living  being  is  affected  by  the  body;  but 
the  first  fact  is  not  decisive,  nor  is  the  latter  more  true 
of  the  body  than  of  other  foreign  matter  that  affects 
the  soul. 

3  The  body  has  organs  of  perception,  etc.,  which  may  be 

removed  or  destroyed  without  affecting  the  living  being; 
so  may  all  other  organs — eye-glasses,  wooden  limbs- 
perception  without  organs,  as  in  dreams.     In  those  cases 
the  organ  is  an  iustrumeut  .which  may  be  laid  aside;  so 
the  dissolution  of  matter  or  of  oi'gans  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  being  himself. 
ObJ.  It  may   be  objected,  this  applies   to  brutes,    which   must, ' 
therefore,  be  immortal,  and  moral  too.     To  which  answer, 
a  Be  it  so ;  brutes  may  have  latent  powers,  which  fit  them  to 

be  immoi-tal :  and, 
b  It  does  not  follow;  brutes  may  have  a  natural  immortality 
without  any  higher  faculties;  and  God  may  dispose  of  them 
as  he  shall  please. 


on  p.  33,  than  from  any  conviction  that  the  truth  is  taught  clearly 
and  impressively  by  Nature.  A  future  life  is  natural,  as  he  has 
shown;  and  yet  if  knowledge  imply  proof  and  conviction,  then  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  apart  from  revelation,  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  that  life,  and  that  in  the  gospel  alone  it  is  revealed.  Whately 
has  proved  the  accm-acy  of  this  conclusion. — Essays  on  some  of  the 
PecuUarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Essay  1.  At  the  same  time 
the  expectation  of  another  life  (sometimes  hope,  generally  fear) 
has  always  been  stronger  among  nations  without  the  Bible  than  any 
evidence  they  seem  to  have  possessed  would  warrant.  This  expecta- 
tion Douglas  ascribes  partly  to  tradition,  and  partly  to  the  aptitude 
of  the  soul  to  receive  this  truth. — Truths  of  Religion,  p.  21.  Cicero 
ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause — omnium  coiisensus,  natwcB  vox  (Tusc. 
Quest.,  i.,  §  15) — though  holding  that  the  truth  none  but  a  god 
could  tell,  while  what  was  Ukest  truth  was  extremely  uncertain.] 
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2  Is  death  the  desti-uction   (not  of  the  living  being,  but)  of  oui 

present  living  powera  of  reflection,  as  it  is  of  those  of  sensa- 
tion ? 
s  Man  lives  in  two  states — sensation,  and  perception  or  reflec- 
tion. 
b  Ideas  once  gained,  sensation  may  be  destroyed  and  reflection 
remain  untouched;  for  now, 

1  We  can  and  do  reflect  independently  of  the  senses ;  and, 

2  la  mortal  diseases  reflection  is  unaffected  up  to  the  moment 

of  death,  and  after  sensation  has  ceased. 

c  Each  state,  indeed,  affects  the  other;  but  the  destruction  ol 
one  thing  which  affects  another  is  not  necessarily  the  de- 
struction of  the  two. 

d  Diseases  even  give  a  presumption  to  the  contrary  (see  B  b  2). 

3  Is  death  even  the  suspension  of  our  present  powers  of  reflection  ? 

No;  for, 
a  Such  suspension  is  no  part  of  the  idea  of  death,  which  ia 

simply  dissolution  of  the  body, 
b  Death  may  be  like  birth)  a  continuation  and  perfecting  of  our 

powera ;   and, 
c  At  all  events,  suspension  of  powers  and  destruction  so  differ, 
that  we  cannot  argue  the  second  from  the  first. 
Ot)j.  Death  is  after  all  our  destruction,  as  is  clear  from  vegetable 
decay.     But  the  things  compared  differ  in  the  essential 
point  of  comparison — the  possession  of  living  powera  of 
perception. 
Repeat  conclusion  in  a  positive  form. 
C  The  future  life  here  shown  to  be  probable  is  natural.' 

1  We  enter  it  naturally,  by  a  change  like  our  birth. 

2  It  is  naturally  social. 

3  Ruled  by  natural  fixed  laws,  according  to  virtue. 

4  Nor  less  natural  that  these  laws  are  admLniatered  by  God,  not 

by  men,  etc. 
D   This  probable  proof  of  a  future  life  helps  religion  as  much  aa 
demonstration  would  do;  for, 

1  Demonstration  would  not  silence  an  unbeliever  in  religioc, 

since  his  unbelief  may  admit  a  future  life  as  it  admits  this; 
and, 

2  Probable  proof  silences  objections,  and  prepares  the  mind  to 

attend  to  the  proper  evidence  of  religion.] 


Stbange  difficulties  have  been  raised  by  some  concerning 
pereonttl  identity,  or  the  eameness  of  living  agents,  implied 
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in  the  notion  of  our  existing  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any 
two  successive  mouients ;  which  whoever  thinks  it  worth 
while,  may  see  considered  in  the  fii'st  dissertation  at  the  end 
of  this  treatise.  But  without  regard  to  any  of  tljeni  here, 
let  us  consider  what  the  analogy  of  Nature,  and  the  several 
changes  which  we  have  undergone,  and  those  which  we 
know  we  may  midergo  without  being  destroyed,  suggest,  as  to 
the  eflcct  M'hich  death  may,  or  may  not,  have  upon  us ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  from  thence  probable,  that  we  may  survive 
this  change,  and  exist  in  a  future  state  of  life  and  perception. 

[I.]\From  our  bemg  born  into  the  present  world  in  the 
helpless  imperfect  state  of  infancy,  and  having  arrived  from 
thence  to  mature  age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  Nature 
in  om'  own  species,  that  the  same  creatures,  the  same  indi- 
viduals, should  exist  in  degrees  of  life  and  perception,  Avith 
capacities  of  action,  of  enjoyment  and  suftering,  in  one 
period  of  their  being,  gi-eatly  different  from  those  appointed 
them  in  another  period  of  it.  And  in  other  creatures  the 
same  law  holds.  For  the  diflference  of  their  capacities  and 
states  of  life  at  their  birth  (to  go  no  higher)  and  in  maturity  ; 
the  change  of  worms  into  flies,  and  the  vast  enlargem'Mit  cf 
theii"  locomotive  powoi-s  by  such  change :  and  birds  and 
insects  bursting  the  shell  their  habitation,  and  by  this 
means  entering  into  a  new  world,  furnished  with  new  accom- 
modations for  them,  and  finding  a  new  sphere  of  action 
assigned  them ;  these  are  instances  of  this  general  law  of 
Nature.  Thus  all  the  various  and  wonderful  transfonnations 
of  animals  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here.  But  the 
states  of  life  in  which  we  ourselves  existed  fonnerly  in  the 
womb  and  in  our  infancy,  are  almost  as  difl'crent  from  our 
present  in  mature  age,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  two 
states  or  degrees  of  life  can  be.  Therefoie  that  we  are  to 
exist  hereafter  in  a  state  as  different  (suppose)  from  our 
present,  as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Nature  ;  according  to  a  natural  order  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  very  same  kind,  ■snth  what  we  have  ah'eady 
exijerienced. 

[II.]  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  action,  of 
happiness  and  misery :  for  we  are  conscious  of  acting,  of 
enjoying  pleasure  and  suircring  pain.  Now,  that  wo  have 
these  powers  ami  cajiftcities  botovc  death,  is  a  proHnmptioo 
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that  we  shall  retain  tbem  through  and  after  deatli  ,  indeed  a 
probability  of  it  abundantly  sufBcient  to  act  upon,  unless 
there  be  some  positive  reason  to  think  that  death  is  the 
destruction  of  those  li\Tng  powers  ;  because  there  is  in  every 
case  a  probability  that  all  things  w^ill  continue  as  we  expe- 
rience they  are,  in  aU  respects,  except  those  in  which  we 
have  some  reason  to  think  they  will  be  altered.  This  is  that 
hinrP  of  presumption  or  probability  from  analogj',  expressed 
in  tlie  very  woixl  continuance,  which  seems  our  only  natiu-al 
reason  for  believing  the  course  of  the  world  will  continue 
to-morrow,  as  it  has  done  so  far  as  our  experience  or  Imow- 
ledge  of  liistory  can  carry  us  back.  Nay  it  seems  oiu-  only 
reason  for  believing,  that  any  one  substance  now  existing 
will  continue  to  exist  a  moment  longer ;  the  self-existent 
substance  only  excepted.  Thus  if  men  were  assured  that  the 
unknown  event,  death,  was  not  the  destniction  of  our  facul- 
ties of  perception  and  of  action,  there  would  be  no  appre- 
hension, that  any  other  power  or  event,  unconnected  with 
this  of  death,  would  destroy  iliese  faculties  just  at  the  instant 
of  each  creature's  death,  and  therefore  no  doubt  but  tliat 
they  would  remain  after  it ;  which  shows  the  high  proba- 
bility that  our  living  powers  will  continue  after  death,  unless 
there  be  some  ground  to  think  that  death  is  their  destruc- 
tion.* For,  if  it  would  be  in  a  manner  certain  that  we 
should  survive  death,  provided  it  were  certain  that  death 
would  not  be  our  destruction,  it  must  be  highly  probable  we 

'  I  say  kind  of  presumption  or  probability;  for  I  do  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  there  is  the  same  degree  of  conviction  that  our  liviDg 
powers  will  continue  after  death,  as  there  is  that  our  substances  will. 

*  Destruction  of  living  poirers  is  a  manner  of  expression  unavoidably 
ambiguous,  and  may  signify  either  the  destruction  of  a  living  being, 
so  as  that  the  same  living  being  shall  be  incapable  of  ever  perceiving  or 
acting  again  at  all:  or  the  destruction  of  those  means  and  instruments  by 
tjchich  it  is  capable  of  its  present  life,  of  its  present  state  of  perception  and 
of  action.  It  is  hei'e  used  in  the  former  sense.  When  it  is  used  in 
the  latter,  the  epithet  present  is  added.  The  loss  of  a  man's  eye  is 
a  destruction  of  living  powers  in  the  latter  sense.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  the  destruction  of  living  powers,  in  the  former 
sense,  to  be  possible.  We  have  no  more  reason  to  think  a  being 
endued  with  living  powers  ever  loses  them  during  its  whole  eiiflt- 
ence,  \^\^r.  to  bfllieve  that  a  stooe  ever  acquires  them. 
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Bliall  survive  it,  if  tbei'O  be  no  ground  co  think  death  will  be 
onr  destruction.' 

Now  though  I  think  it  must  bo  acknowledged,  that  prior 
to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a  future  life  commonly 
insisted  upon,  there  would  arise  a  general  confused  sus- 
picion, that  in  tho  great  shock  and  alteration  Avhich  we  shall 
undergo  by  deatli,  we,  t.  e.  our  living  powers,  might  be 
wholly  destroyed :  yet  even  prior  to  those  proofs,  there  is 
really  no  particular  distinct  ground  or  reason  for  this  appre- 
hension at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  If  there  bo,  it  must 
arise  either  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  analogy  0/ 
Nature. 

But  wo  cannot  argue  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  death 
is  the  destruction  of  living  agents,  because  we  know  not  at 
all  what  death  is  in  itself;  but  only  some  of  its  eflfects,  such 
as  the  dissolution  of  flesh,  skin,  and  bones.  And  these  effects 
do  in  no  ■wise  appear  to  imply  the  destruction  of  a  living 
agent.  And  besides,  as  we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  upon 
what  the  exercise  of  our  living  powers  depends,  so  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  what  the  powers  themselves  depend  upon  ; 
the  powers  themselves  are  distinguished,  not  only  from  their 
actual  exercise,  but  also  from  the  present  capacity  of  ex- 
ercising them,  and  as  opposed  to  tlieir  destruction  ;  for 
sleep,  or  however  a  swoon,  shows  us,  not  only  that  these 
powers  exist  when  they  are  not  exercised,  as  the  passive 
power  of  motion  does  in  inanimate  matter,  but  shows  also 
that  they  exist,  when  there  is  no  present  capacity  of  ex- 
ercising them ;  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercising  them  for 
the  present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of  them,  may  be 

*  [The  first  and  the  second  parts  of  this  chapter  illustrate  very 
well  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  analogical  argument. 
For  positive  conclusions — the  certainty,  for  example,  of  a  future 
life — it  fails  to  produce  conviction.  For  negative  conclusions — the 
futility,  for  example,  of  objections  to  a  future  life,  founded  on  our 
feai"s,  or  on  what  death  seems  to  be — it  is  triumphant.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  first  point  in  part  that  Dr.  Chalmers  holds  this 
chapter  "  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book." — Lectiu-es  on 
Butler,  p.  10.  If,  however,  he  adds,  it  be  held  as  the  main  func- 
tion of  analogy  not  to  supply  proofs,  but  to  repel  disproofs — then 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  effective  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
illuotratioDs  of  this  part  of  Butler's  work.] 

c  2 
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fiU8pcndcJ,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves  remain  ucde- 
stroycfl.  Since  then  we  know  not  at  all  upon  what  the 
existence  of  our  living  powers  depends,  this  shows  further, 
there  can  no  probability  be  collected  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  tliat  death  will  bo  their  destruction ;  because  their 
existence  may  depend  upon  somewhat  in  no  degree  affected 
by  death,  upon  somewhat  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  this  king 
of  terrors.  So  that  there  is  nothing  more  cei'tain  than  that 
^'':.?.  '■eason  of  the  thing  shows  us  no  connexion  between  death 
and  the  destruction  of  living  agents.  Nor  can  wo  fmd  any- 
tliing  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature  to  afford  us 
even  the  slightest  presumption  that  animals  ever  lose  their 
living  powei's,  much  less,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  lose 
them  by  dciith  ;  for  we  have  no  faculties  wherewith  to  trace 
any  beyond  or  through  it,  so  as  to  see  what  becomes  of  them. 
'I'liis  event  removes  them  from  our  view.  It  destroys  the 
sc/tsible  proof,  whicii  we  had  before  their  death,  of  their  being 
possessed  of  livmg  powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  tho 
least  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  then,  or  by  that  event, 
deprived  of  them. 

And  our  knowing,  that  they  were  possessed  of  these 
powers,  up  to  the  very  period  to  which  we  have  faculties 
capable  of  tracing  them,  is  itself  a  probability  of  their  re- 
taining them  beyond  it.  And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  sen^ 
sible  credibility  is  given  to  it,  by  observing  the  very  great 
and  astonishing  changes  which  we  have  experienced ;  so 
great  that  our  existence  in  another  state  of  life,  of  percep- 
tion, and  of  action,  will  be  but  according  to  a  method  of 
providential  conduct,  the  like  to  which  has  been  already  ex- 
ercised even  with  regard  to  ourselves,  according  to  a  course 
of  Natui'e,  the  like  to  which  we  have  already  gone  tlnough. 

However,  as  one  cannot  but  be  gi-eatly  sensible,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  silence  imagination  enough  to  make  the  voice 
of  reason  even  distinctly  heard  in  this  case  ;  as  we  are  ac- 
customed from  our  youth  up  to  indulge  that  forward  delusive 
faculty,  ever  obtruding  beyond  it-S  sphere ;  of  some  assist- 
ance indeed  to  apprehension,  but  the  author  of  all  error  ;  as 
we  plainly  lose  ourselves  in  gross  and  crude  conceptions  of 
things,  taking  for  granted  that  wo  are  acquainted  with 
what,  indeed,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of;  it  may  bo  proper 
to  consider  tho  imaginary  presumptions,  that  death  will  be 
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our  destruction,  arising  from  these  kiiuls  oT  ouily  and  laslinj? 
prejudices  ;  and  to  show  how  little  they  ean  really  amount 
to,  even  though  we  cannot  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  tliem." 
And, 

[L]  All  presumption  of  death's  being  the  destruction  of  1 
living  beings,  must  go  upon  supposition  that  they  are  com- 
pounded, and  so  discerptible.  But  since  consciousness  is  a  a 
single  and  indivisible  power,  it  should  seem  that  the  subject 
in  which  it  resides  must  be  so  too.  For  were  the  motion  of 
any  particle  oi  matter  absolutely  one  and  indivisible,  so  as 
that  it  should  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose  part  of  tliis 
motion  to  exist,  and  part  not  to  exist,  /.  e.  part  of  this 
matter  to  move,  and  part  to  be  at  rest ;  then  its  power  of 
motion  would  be  indivisible ;  and  so  also  would  the  subject  in 
which  the  power  inheres,  namely  the  particle  of  matter  ;  for 
if  this  could  be  divided  into  two,  one  part  might  be  moved 
and  the  other  at  rest,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition*. 

*  [It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  question  here  raised  is 
divided  by  Butler  into  three :  Is  death  the  destruction  of  the  living 
agent?  or  of  his  present  powers  of  reflection?  or  is  it  even  the  sus 
pension  of  those  powera? — See  Outline.  On  the  phraseology  here 
employed.  Dr.  Hampden  remarks  that  Butler  "  is  often  obliged  to 
employ  a  circuitous  and  apparently  awkward  style  in  stating  his 
arguments  " — to  avoid  particular  theories  in  relation  to  the  subjects 
of  them.  "Hence  his  use  of  such  expressions  as  'faculties  of  per- 
ception and  action,'  'living  powers,'  'living  agents,'  etc.,  which,  to 
be  justly  estimated,  must  be  regarded  as  exclusions  of  any  particular 
theory  concerning  the  soul,  so  aa  to  leave  the  question  of  a  future 
life,  as  here  entered  into,  purely  a  question  of  fact." — Essay  ou 
the  Philosophical  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Pref.  x.] 

^  [This  argument — consciousness  is  indivisible,  so  therefore  is 
the  subject  in  which  it  inheres:  but  if  the  conscious  subject  is  indi- 
visible, it  ifl  also  indestructible  and  immortal— was  stated  in  ITO'i 
(thirty  years  before  the  Analogy  was  published),  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  words  (A  Diijcourse  concerning  the  Truth 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  etc.,  Boyle's  Lecture, 
p.  ll.*^).  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  haa  also  expanded  and  enforced  it 
with  his  usual  eloquence  (Lect.  xcvi.)  But  it  is  now  generally 
abandoned  as  inconclusive.  Dugald  Stewart  intimates  that  if  logical, 
it  proves  that  the  soul  cannot  have  been  created.  It  is  clearer  still 
that  on  this  principle  the  elementary  substances  of  Nature  are  inde- 
sti-uctible.     Mackintosh  has  remarked  that  stmple  properties  some- 
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In  like  manner  it  lias  been  ai-gued,*  and  for  anything 
appearing  to  the  contrary  justly,  that  since  the  per- 
ception or  consciousness  which  we  have  of  our  own 
existence,  is  indivisible,  so  as  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  one  part  of  it  should  be  here  and  the  other  there  ; 
the  perceptive  power,  or  the  power  of  consciousness,  is  in- 
divisible too ;  and  consequently  the  subject  in  v»hich  it  re- 
sides, i.  e.  the  conscious  being.  Now  upon  supposition  that 
living  agent  each  man  calls  himself,  is  thus  a  single  being, 
which  there  is  at  least  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  than 
in  conceiving  it  to  be  a  compound,  and  of  which  there  is  the 
proof  now  mentioned ;  it  follows  that  our  organized  bodies 
are  no  more  om'selves  or  part  of  om-selves  than  any  other 
matter  around  us.  And  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how  matter, 
which  is  no  part  of  ourselves,  may  be  appropriated  to  ufi  in 
the  manner  which  our  present  bodies  are ;  as  how  we  can 
receive  impressions  from,  and  have  power  over  any  matter. 
It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  we  may  exist  out  of  bodies,  as 
in  them ;  that  we  might  have  animated  bodies  of  any  other 
organs  and  senses  wholly  different  from  these  now  given  us, 
and  that  we  may  hereafter  animate  these  same  or  new 
bodies  variously  modified  and  organized,  as  to  conceive  how 
we  can  animate  such  bodies  as  our  present.     And  lastly,  the 


times  exist  in  a  compound  substance,  when  not  found  in  any  of  it? 
constituent  parts  (Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  2G1,  Whewell's  ed.)  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  indivisibility  of  a  property  (as  conscioiJ5- 
ness)  is  no  proof  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  conscious  substance. 
And,  in  a  word,  we  know  so  little  of  the  primary  qualities  or  of 
the  essence  of  matter  and  mind,  that  all  reasoning  baaed  upon  such 
knowledge  is  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
turned  against  the  truth  we  are  seeking  to  defend. — See  Duke'a 
Analysis  of  Butler,  App.  i. ;  Sii-  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of  Dr.  Reid'e 
Collected  Works,  Note  D.] 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the  defences  of  it. 
[Dodwell,  a  learned  nonjuror,  fond  of  paradoxes,  maintained  that 
the  human  soul  is  naturally  mortal,  but  is  actually  immortal'lzed  by 
God  in  baptism.  He  was  answered  by  Clarke.  Collins,  the  deist, 
then  took  up  Dodwe.U's  theory,  dropping  the  theological  question. 
A.  fourth  lettei',  in  reply,  was  written  by  Clarke,  and  so  the  dispute 
closed.  All  the  letters  were  collected  and  published.  The  sixth  and 
boat  edition  is  dated  Lond.,  1731,     See  also  Ilinton's  Athanasia.l 
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disBohition  of  all  these  several  organized  bodies,  supposing 
cm-selves  to  liave  successively  animated  them,  would  have 
no  more  conceivable  tendency  to  destioy  the  living  beings 
ourselves,  or  deprive  us  of  living  faculties,  the  faculties  of 
perception  and  of  action,  than  the  dissolution  of  any  foreign 
matter,  which  we  arc  capable  of  receiving  ii-'.^Tessious  from 
and  making  \ise  offer  the  common  occasions  of  life. 

[11.]  The  simi^licity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a  living  agent  b 
cannot  indeed,  from  the  natiu-o  of  the  thing,  be  properly 
proved  by  experimental  observations.  But  as  these  fall  in 
■with  the  supposition  of  its  miity,  so  they  plainly  lead  us  to 
conclude  certainly  that  om-  gi-oss  organized  bodies,  with 
which  M'e  perceive  the  objects  of  sense,  and  with  which  we 
act,  are  no  part  of  ourselves ;  and  therefore  show  us  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  their  destruction  to  be  ours  ;  even 
without  determining  whether  our  living  substances  be  ma- 
terial or  immaterial.  For  we  see  by  experience  that  men 
may  lose  their  limbs,  their  organs  of  sense,  and  even  the 
greatest  part  of  these  bodies,  and  yet  remain  the  same  living 
agents.  And  persons  can  trace  up  the  existence  of  them- 
selves to  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  was  extremely 
small  in  compiu-isou  of  what  it  is  in  mature  age  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think,  that  they  might  then  have  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  small  body,  and  yet  have  remained 
the  same  living  agents  ;  as  they  may  now  lose  great  part  ol 
their  present  body  and  remain  so. ''_  And  it  is  certain  that  ^ 
the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  constant  flux  from  that  o^i'v;^'- ]^-i.  |. 
never-ceasing  attrition,  which  there  is  in  every  part  of  them^.^  ^^y.  ^ 
Now  things  of  this  kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to  distinguish 
between  these  li-ving  agents  ourselves  and  large  quantities 
of  matter  in  which  we  are  very  n'?.vrly  interested  ;  since 
these  may  be  alienated  and  actually  are  in  a  daily  course  of 
suceession,  and  changing  their  OAvners,  whilst  we  are  assured 
that  each  living  agent  remains  one  and  the  same  permanent 
being.^  And  this  general  observation  leads  us  on  to  the 
following  ones. 

*  [See  Dissertation  I.,  where  the  question  of  personal  identity  is 
formally  discussed.  In  accordance  with  Butler's  general  practice, 
such  discussions  are  excluded  from  his  treatise,  which  ia  emiceatlv 
I'll,  iipal.  His  1  hraseology  Jo  in  the  mean  time  aa  free  from  mere 
theory  as  poaaible.] 
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First.  That  we  liave  no  Avay  of  detcrmmiiig  by  experience 
what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the  living  being  each  man  calls 
himself;  and  yet  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in 
bulk  than  the  soUd  elementary  particles  of  matter,  which 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natural  power  can  dissolve, 
there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dissolution 
of  it,  of  the  living  being,  even  though  it  should  not  be  abso- 
lutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly.  From  our  being  so  nearly  related  to  and  in- 
terested in  certain  systems  of  matter,  suppose  our  flesh  and 
bones,  and  afterwards  ceasing  to  be  at  all  related  to  them,  the 
living  agents  ourselves  remaining  all  this  while  undestroyed 
notwithstanding  such  alienation  ;  and  consequently  these 
systems  of  matter  not  being  ourselves  ;  it  follows  further 
that  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude  any  other,  suppose  in- 
ternal systems  of  matter,  to  be  the  living  agents  ourselves, 
because  we  can  have  no  ground  to  conclude  this  but  from 
our  relation  to  and  interest  in  such  other  systems  of  matter ; 
and  therefore  we  can  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  what 
befalls  those  systems  of  matter  at  death,  to  be  the  destruction 
of  the  living  agents.  We  have  already  several  times  over 
lost  a  great  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  body,  according 
to  certain  common  established  laws  of  Nature,  yet  we  remain 
the  same  living  agents  ;  when  we  shall  lose  as  great  a  pait, 
or  the  whole,  by  another  common  established  law  of  Nature, 
death;  why  may  we  not  always  remain  the  same?  That 
the  alienation  has  been  gradual  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
M  ill  be  more  at  once,  does  not  prove  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. We  have  passed  undestroyed  through  those  many 
and  great  revolutions  of  matter,  so  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  us  oui'sclves ;  why  should  we  imagine  death  will  be  so 
fatal  to  usP^'Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  what  is  thus 
alienated  or  lost  is  no  part  of  our  original  solid  body,  but 
only  adventitious  matter,  becaiise  we  may  lose  entire  limbs 
which  must  have  contained  many  solid  parts  and  vessels  of 
the  original  body  ;  or  if  this  be  not  admitted,  we  have  no 
proof  that  any  of  these  solid  parts  are  dissolved  or  alienate<l 
by  death."^  Though,  by  the  way,  we  are  very  nearly  relatetl 
to  that  extraneous  or  adventitious  matter,  whilst  it  con- 
tinues united  to  and  distending  the  several  parts  of  our 
solid  body.    But  after  all,  the  rplation  a  person  bears  to 
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those  parts  of  his  body,  to  whicli  he  is  the  most  nearly  re- 
lated, -what  does  it  appear  to  amount  to  hat  this,  that  tliO 
living  agent,  and  those  parts  of  the  body,  mutually  affcrx 
each  other  ?  And  the  same  thing,  the  same  thing  in  kind 
though  not  in  degree,  may  be  said  of  all  foreign  matter, 
which  gives  us  ideas,  and  which  we  have  any  power  over. 
From  these  observations  the  whole  groimd  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  removed,  that  the  dissolution  of  any  matter,  is  the 
destruction  of  a  living  agent,  from  the  interest  he  once  lied 
in  such  matter. 

Thirdly.  If  we  consider  our  body  somewhat  more  distinctly, 
as  made  up  of  organs  and  instruments  of  perception  and  of 
motion,  it  will  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus  the 
common  optical  experiments  show,  and  even  the  observation 
how  siglit  is  assisted  by  glasses  shows,  that  we  see  with  our 
fcjes  in  the  same  sense  as  we  see  with  glasses.  Nor  is  ihere 
any  reason  to  believe,  that  we  see  with  them  in  any  other 
sense ;  any  other,  I  mean,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  the 
eye  itself  a  percipient.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  hearing ;  and 
our  feeling  distant  solid  matter  by  means  of  somewhat  in  our 
hand,  seems  an  instance  of  the  like  kind  as  to  the  subject 
we  are  considering.'"  All  these  are  instances  of  foreign 
matter,  or  such  as  is  no  part  of  our  body,  being  instrumental 
in  preparing  objects  for  and  conveying  them  to  the  per- 
ceiving power,  in  a  manner  similar  or  like  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  organs  of  sense  prepare  and  convey  them.  Both 
are  in  a  Uke  way  instruments  of  oiu*  receiving  such  ideas 
from  external  objects,  as  the  Author  of  Nature  appointed 
those  external  objects  to  be  the  occasions  of  excitmg  in  us. 
However,  glasses  are  evidently  instances  of  this  ;  namely  of 
matter  which  is  no  part  of  om-  body,  preparing  objects  for 
and  conveying  them  towards  the  perceiving  power,  in  like 
manner  as  our  bodily  organs  do.  And  if  we  see  ■with  our 
eyes  only  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  with  glasses,  the  like 
may  justly  be  concluded,  from  analogy,  of  all  oiu*  other 
senses.    It  is  not  intended  by  anything  here  said  to  afifimj, 

•°  [Fitzgerald  quotes  Plato,  Alcib.  Prim.,  s.  51,  where  the  haxuXe 
and  eyes  are  distinguished  as  here  from  the  man  who  uses  them. 
"The  mind  sees,  all  else  is  deaf  and  blind,"  was  a  common  Greek 
proverb.-  Hamilton's  Reid,  p.  246.] 
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that  the  whole  apparatus  of  \ision,  or  of  perception  by  any 
other  of  oiu*  senses,  can  be  traced  through  all  its  steps  quite 
up  to  the  living  power  of  seeing  or  perceiving  ;  but  that  so 
far  as  it  can  be  traced  by  experimental  observations,  so  far 
it  appears  that  our  organs  of  sense  prepare  and  convey  ou 
objects,  in  order  to  their  being  perceived,  in  like  manner  as 
foreign  matter  does,  without  affording  any  shadow  of  ap- 
pearance that  they  themselves  perceive.  And  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  our  organs  of  sense  percipients,  is  con- 
firmed by  instances  of  persons  losing  some  of  them,  the 
living  beings  themselves,  their  fonner  occupiers,  remaining 
unimpaired,  Clt  is  confirmed  also  by  the  experience  of 
dreams  ;  by  Avhich  we  find  we  are  at  present  possessed  of  a 
latent  and,  what  would  otherwise  be,  an  unimagined  un- 
known power  of  perceiAing  sensible  objects,  in  as  strong  and 
lively  a  manner  without  our  external  organs  of  sense  as  with 
them.  ) 

So  also  w'ith  regard  to  our  powder  of  moving,  or  directing 
motion  by  will  and  choice  :  upon  the  destruction  of  a  Umb 
this  active  power  remains,  as  it  evidently  seems,  unlessened  ; 
60  as  that  the  living  being,  who  has  suffered  this  loss,  would 
be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another  limb  to 
move  mth.  It  can  w'alk  by  the  help  of  an  artificial  leg,  just 
as  it  can  make  use  of  a  pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach  towards 
itself  and  to  move  things  beyond  the  length  and  the  power 
of  its  natural  arm  ;  and  this  last  it  does  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  reaches  and  moves,  with  its  natural  arm  things  nearer 
and  of  less  weight.  Nor  is  there  so  much  as  any  appearance 
of  our  limbs  being  endued  with  a  power  of  moving  or  direct- 
ing themselves  ;  though  they  are  adapted,  like  the  several 
parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  the  instruments  of  motion  to  each 
other,  and  some  parts  of  the  same  limb  to  be  instrmnents  of 
motion  to  other  parts  of  it. 

Thus  a  man  determines  that  he  will  look  at  such  an  object 
throixgh  a  microscope  ;  or  being  lame,  suppose  that  he  wiU 
walk  to  such  a  place  with  a  staff"  a  week  hence.  His  eyes 
and  his  feet  no  more  detennine  in  these  cases,  than  the  mi- 
croscope and  the  staflF.  Nor  is  there  any  gi-ound  to  think 
they  any  more  put  the  determination  in  practice,  or  that  hia 
eyes  arc  tlie  scors  or  his  feet  (he  movers,  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  the  microBcope  and  the  staff  are      Upon  the  whole 
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then  oiir  organs  of  sense  and  our  limbs  are  certainly  Instru- 
ments, -wliich  the  living  persons  ourselves  make  use  of  to 
perceive  and  move  Avith  ;  there  is  not  any  probability  that 
they  are  any  more,  nor  consequently  that  we  have  any  other 
kind  of  relation  to  them,  than  what  we  may  have  to  any 
otlier  foreign  matter  formed  into  instruments  of  perception 
and  motion,  suppose  into  a  microscope  or  a  staff  (I  say  any 
other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  degree 
of  it) ;  nor  consequently  is  there  any  probability  that  the 
alienation  or  dissolution  of  these  instruments  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  perceiving  and  moving  agent. 

And  thus  our  finding  that  the  dissolution  of  matter,  in 
which  living  beings  were  most  nearly  interested,  is  not  their 
dissolution,  and  that  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  organs 
and  instruments  of  perception  and  of  motion  belonging  to 
them  is  not  their  destruction,  shows  demonstratively  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  that  the  dissolution  of  any  other 
matter,  or  destruction  of  any  other  organs  and  instruments, 
will  be  the  dissolution  or  destruction  of  living  agents  from 
the  like  kind  of  relation.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  thuik 
we  stand  in  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  any  thing  which 
we  find  dissolved  by  death. 

But  it  is  said  these  observations  are  equally  applicable  (.  bj 
to  brutes ;  and  it  is  thought  an  insuperable  difliculty  that 
they  should  be  immortal,  and  by  consequence  capable  of 
evorlastmg  happiness."  Now  this  manner  of  expression 
is  both  invidious  and  weak  ;  but  the  thing  intended  by  it  is 
really  no  difficulty  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natm-al  or 

"  [The  question  of  the  immortality  of  brutes  long  perplexed  the 
eai-ly  defenders  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.— See  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionai-y,  articles  Pereira  and  Rorarius.  Clarke  (in  his  reply  to 
Collins),  Thomaa  Burnet,  and  Andrew  Baxter,  and  now  Butler,  meets 
the  difficulty  m  the  true  form.  "  Brutes  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
become  rational  agents,  as  infants  do.  If  not,  the  system  of  the 
universe  may  require  the  future  existence  of  brutes,  as  it  requires 
the  present;  and  after  all  there  are  other  and  stronger  arguments 
for  the  future  life  of  man  which  do  not  hold  equally  in  the  case  of 
brutes."  This  is  in  substance  the  answer  of  all.  Perliaps  a  still 
sounder  argument  is— Analogy  (as  to  death)  shows  only  that  our  im- 
mortality is  not  improbable:  so  of  brute  natures.  The  positive 
proofs  must  be  gatLcicd  I'lom  utlier  quartei-s.] 
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moral  consideration.  For  first,  suppose  the  invidious  tiling, 
designed  in  such  a  manner  of  expression,  were  really  im- 
plied, as  it  is  not  in  the  least,  in  the  natural  immortality  of 
brutes  ;  namely,  that  they  must  arrive  at  great  attainments, 
and  become  rational  and  moral  agents,  even  tliis  would  be 
no  difficulty ;  since  wo  know  not  wliat  latent  powers  and 
capacities  they  may  be  endued  with.  There  was  once,  pr-or 
to  experience,  as  great  presumption  against  human  creatures 
as  there  is  against  the  brute  creatures,  arriving  at  that  de- 
gree of  undcrstandijig  which  wo  have  in  matui-e  age.  For 
we  can  trace  up  our  own  existence  to  the  same  original  with 
theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  Nature,  that 
creatures  endued  with  capacities  of  \Trtue  and  religion 
should  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  bemg,  in  which  they  are 
altogether  without  the  use  of  them  for  a  considerable  length 
of  their  dui'ation,  as  in  infancy  and  childhood.  And  great 
part  of  the  human  species  go  out  of  the  present  world, 
before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  these  capacities  in  any 
degree  at  all.  But  then,  secondly,  the  natural  immortality 
of  brutes  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  they  arc  endued 
with  any  latent  capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature. 
And  the  economy  of  the  universe  might  require,  that  tliere 
should  be  living  creatures  without  any  capacities  of  tliis 
kind.  And  all  difficulties  as  to  the  manner  how  they  are 
to  be  disposed  of  are  so  appai'ently  and  wholly  founded  in 
our  ignorance,  that  it  is  wonderful  they  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  any,  but  such  as  are  weak  enough  to  think  they 
are  acquainted  witlf  the  whole  system  of  things.  There  is 
then  absolutely  nothing  at  all  in  this  objection,  which  is  so 
rhetorically  urged,  against  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural 
proofs  or  presumptions  of  tho  immortality  of  human  minds  : 
1  say  the  greatest  part ;  for  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  follow- 
ing observation,  which  is  more  peculiar  to  mankind  : 

[III].  That  as  it  is  evident  owr  jncsejit  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  reason,  memory,  and  affection  do  not  depend  upon 
our  gross  body  in  the  manner  in  which  perception  by  our 
organs  of  sense  does ;  so  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon 
it  at  all  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  give  ground  to  think  that 
tho  dissolution  of  this  body  will  be  the  destruction  of  those 
our  preS'Cnt  powers  of  reflection,  as  it  will  of  oui  powers  of 
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Bciisation  ;  or  to  give  ground  to  conclude,  oven  that  it  will 
be  80  much  as  a  suspension  of  the  former. 

Human  creatm-es  exist  at  present  in  two  states  of  life  and 
perception,  gi-eatly  dififerent  from  each  other ;  each  of  which 
has  its  o^^•n  peculiar  laws,  and  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments 
and  siift'c rings.  When  any  of  our  senses  are  affected  or  ap- 
l)ctites  gi-atified  Avith  the  objects  of  them,  we  may  be  said  to  | 
exist  or  live  in  a  state  of  sensation.  When  none  of  our 
senses  are  aflected  or  appetites  gratified,  and  yet  avo  per-  . 
ceive  and  reason,  and  act ;  we  may  be  said  to  exist  or  live  in  ' 
a  state  of  reflection.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  tliat 
any  thing  which  is  dissolved  by  death  is  any  Avay  necessary 
to  the  living  being  in  this  its  state  of  reflection,  alter  ideas 
aic  gained.  For  though,  from  our  present  constitution  and 
condition  of  being,  our  cxtenial  organs  of  sense  are  ncces- 
siiry  for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  reflecting  powers,  as  car- 
riages, and  levers,  and  scaffolds  are  in  architecture ;  yet  when 
these  ideas  are  brought  in  we  are  capable  of  reflecting  in 
the  most  intense  degree,  and  of  enjoying  the  greatest  plca- 
sui-e  and  feeling  the  greatest  pain,  by  means  of  that  reflec- 
tion, without  any  assistance  from  our  senses ;  and  without  -, 
any  at  all,  which  we  know  of,  from  that  body  which  will 
be  dissolved  by  death.  It  does  not  appear  then  that  the 
relation  of  this  gross  body  to  the  reflecting  being  is,  in  any 
degi-ee,  necessary  to  thinking,  to  our  intellectual  enjoyments 
or  sufferings;  nor,  consequently,  that  the  dissolution  or 
alienation  of  the  former  by  death  Avill  be  the  destruction  of 
those  present  powers,  which  render  us  capable  of  this  state 
of  reflection.  Further,  there  are  instances  of  mortal  diseases 
which  do  not  at  all  affect  our  present  intellectual  powers  ; 
and  this  affords  a  presumption  that  those  diseases  Avill  not 
destroy  these  present  powers.  Indeed,  from  the  observa- 
tions made  above,'^  it  appears  that  there  is  no  presumption, 
from  their  mutually  aff"ecting  each  other,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body  is  the  destruction  of  the  living  agent.  And 
by  the  same  reasoning,  it  must  appear  too  that  there  is  no 
presumption,  from  their  mutually  aff'ecting  each  other,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  is  the  destruction  of  our  present 
reflecting  powers;  but  instances  of  their  not  nfrccting  caQjj 

»  Pp.  24,  23,  ?«. 
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other  afford  a  presumption  of  the  contravj\  Instances  of 
mortal  diseases  not  impairing  oiir  present  reflecting  powers, 
evidently  turn  our  thoughts 'even  from  imagining  such 
diseases  to  be  the  destruction  of  them.  Several  things 
indeed  greatly  affect  all  our  living  powers,  and  at  length 
suspend  the  exercise  of  them,  as  for  instance  drowsiness, 
increasmg  till  it  ends  in  soimd  sleep ;  and  from  henco  w'o 
miglit  have  imagined  it  would  destroy  them,  till  we  found 
by  experience  the  weakness  of  this  way  of  judging.  But  in 
the  diseases  now  mentioned,  there  is  not  so  much  as  this 
shadow  of  probability  to  lead  us  to  any  such  conclusion,  as 
to  the  reflecting  powers  which  we  have  at  present.  For  in 
those  diseases,  persons  the  moment  before  death  appear  to 
bo  in  the  highest  vigour  of  life.  They  discover  apprehension, 
memoiy,  reason,  all  entire,  with  the  utmost  force  of  affec- 
tion ;  sense  of  a  character,  of  shame  and  honour ;  and  the 
highest  mental  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  even  to  the  last 
gasp ;  and  these  surely  prove  even  greater  vigour  of  life  than 
bodily  streng-th  does.  Now  what  pretence  is  there  for 
thinking,  that  a  progressive  disease  when  arrived  to  such  a 
degree,  I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will  destroy 
those  powers  which  were  not  impaired,  which  were  not 
affected  by  it,  during  its  whole  progress  quite  up  to  that 
degree?  And  if  death  by  diseases  of  this  kind  is  not  the 
destruction  of  our  present  reflecting  powers,  it  will  scarce 
be  thought  that  death  by  any  other  means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  observation  may  be  carried 
on  further ;  and  there  appears  so  little  connexion  between 
our  bodily  powers  of  sensation,  and  our  present  powers  of 
reflection,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  death, 
which  destroys  the  former,  does  so  much  as  suspend  the 
exercise  of  the  latter,  or  interrupt  our  continuing  to  exist  in 
the  like  state  of  reflection  which  we  do  now.  For  suspen- 
sion of  reason,  memory,  and  the  affections  which  they  ex- 
cite, is  no  part  of  the  idea  of  death,  nor  is  implied  in  our 
notion  of  it.  And  our  daily  experiencing  these  powers  to 
be  exercised,  without  any  assistance  that  we  know  of,  from 
those  bodies  which  will  be  dissolved  by  death,  and  our  find- 
ing often  that  the  exercise  of  them  is  so  lively  to  the  last ; 
these  things  afford  a  sensible  apprehension  th;it  death  may 
not  perhaps  be  so  much  as  a  discontinuance  of  the  exercise 
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of  those  powers,  nor  of  the  enjoyments  anrl  sufferings  w}iich 
it  implies."  So  that  our  posthumous  life,  wliatcvcr  there 
may  be  in  it  additional  to  our  present,  yet  may  not  be  en- 
tirely beginning  unew,  but  going  on.  Death  may,  in  some 
sort  and  in  some  respects,  answer  to  our  birth  ;  which  is  not 
a  suspension  of  the  faculties  which  we  had  before  it,  or  a 
total  change  of  the  state  of  life  in  which  we  existed  when  in 
the  womb,  but  a  continuation  of  both,  with  such  and  sucli 
great  alterations. 

Nay,  for  aught  wo  know  of  ourselves,  of  our  present  life 
and  of  death  ;  death  may  immediately,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  put  us  into  a  higher  and  more  enlarged  state  of 
life  as  our  birth  does  ;'■'  a  state  in  which  our  capacities,  and 
sphere  of  perception  and  of  action,  may  be  much  gi-eater 
than  at  present.  For  as  our  relation  to  our  external  organs 
of  sense  renders  us  capable  of  existing  in  our  present  state 
of  sensntion,  so  it  may  be  the  only  natural  hindrance  to 
our  existing,  immediately  and  of  course,  in  a  higher  state 
of  reflection.  Tlie  truth  is,  reason  does  not  at  all  show  us 
in  what  state  death  naturally  leaves  us.  But  were  we  sure 
that  it  would  suspend  all  oui-  perceptive  and  active  powers, 
yet  the  suspension  of  a  power  and  the  destruction  of  it  are 

"  There  are  three  distinct  questions  relating  to  a  future  life  here 
considered:  Whether  death  be  the  destruction  of  living  agents ;  if 
not,  Whether  it  be  the  destruction  of  their  present  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, as  it  certainly  is  the  destruction  of  their  present  powers  of 
sensation;  and  if  not,  Whether  it  be  the  suspension  or  discontinu- 
ance of  the  exercise  of  these  present  reflecting  powers.  Now,  if 
there  be  no  reason  to  believe  the  last,  there  will  be,  if  that  were 
possible,  less  for  the  next,  and  less  still  for  the  first. 

'*  This,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Brachmans, 
vofxlCfiv  nev  yap  5^  rbv  /ifv  ii/ddSe  ^lov,  iis  6.v  aKfi^u  Kvofifvcuv  elvai' 
rbi'  5«  OiuaTOf,  ytveffiv  fls  rhv  ovtois  jSior,  koI  rbv  iiiSalfj-ova  tois 
(pt\o<To(p7)(Ta<Ti. — Lib.  XV.,  p.  1039,  ed.  Amst.,  1707.  ["They  con- 
sidered the  life  which  now  is  as  an  embryo  state,  and  death  as  birth 
into  true  life — tbo  perfect  blessedness  of  philosophers."]  To  which 
opinion  perhaps  Antoninus  may  allude  in  these  words*  ws  vvu 
wfpiixfvfis,  TTcJre  i/ifipuov  (k  t^j  yaffrphs  ttjs  yvvainSs  oov  4^eK6ri, 
ovToos  iKSexeyOa-i  t}]v  Sinav  iv  ^  rb  ^vx<^p'^Ov  ffov  rod  (\vTpov  tovtov 
iKTriditrai. — Lib.  ix...  u.  3.  f'As  thou  once  earnest,  an  embiyo  from 
the  womb,  so  art  thou  now  waiting  for  the  hour  when  thy  soul 
shall  get  free  from  its  present  integument."] 
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eflccts  SO  totally  diflfercnt  in  kind,  as  wc  experience  from 
sleep  and  a  swoon,  that  we  cannot  in  any  wise  argue  from 
one  to  the  other ;  or  conclude  even  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability  that  the  same  kind  of  force  which  is  sufficient  to 
suspend  our  faculties,  though  it  be  increased  ever  so  much, 
■will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

Obj.  These  observations  together  may  be  sufficient  to  show, 
how  little  presumption  there  is,  that  death  ;s  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  creatures.  However,  there  is  the  shadow 
of  an  analogy,  which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is ;  the 
supposed  likeness  which  is  observed  between  the  decay  of 
vegetables,  and  of  living  creatures.'^  And  this  likeness  is 
indeed  sufficient  to  afford  the  poets  very  apt  allusions  to 
tlie  tiowcrs  of  the  tield,  in  their  pictures  of  the  frailty  of 
our  present  life.  But  in  reason,  the  analogy  is  so  far 
from  holding,  that  there  appears  no  ground  even  for  the 
comparison,  as  to  the  present  question  ;  because  one  of 
the  two  subjects  compared  is  wholly  void  of  that,  which 
is  the  principal  and  chief  thing  in  the  other,  the  power  of 
perception  and  of  action  ;  and  which  is  the  only  thing  wc 
are  inquiring  about  the  continuance  of.  So  that  the  de- 
struction of  a  vegetable  is  an  event  not  similar  or  analogous 
to  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent. 

Ocncl.  But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the  delu- 
sive custom  of  substituting  imagination  in  the  room  of 
experience,  w'e  would  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  do 
know  and  understand  ;  if  we  would  argue  only  from  that, 
and  from  that  form  our  expectations ;  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  that  as  no  probability  of  living  beings  ever 
ceasing  to  be  so,  can  be  concluded  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing ;  so  none  can  be  collected  from  the  analogy  of  Na- 

"  [Butler's  answer  to  this  objection  is  conclusive.  The  things 
are  not  analogous  in  the  essential  points  of  comparison.  Vegetable 
life  is  not  at  all  like  the  power  of  perception  and  action  possessed 
by  moral  agents.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  between 
the  death  of  the  boclij  and  of  vegetable  substance  there  is  some  re- 
semblance, and  that  the  apostle  Paul  uses  this  resemblance  to  illus- 
trate the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  "The  seed  dies  ;  the  germ, 
however,  remains,  and  gathers  to  itself  the  materials  of  a  new 
frame,"  1  Cor.  xv.  36.  There  is  a  good  explanation  of  tbia  renem- 
biaflce  in  lljtchcock's  Sermons  on  the  Sevens,  Serm,  I, J 
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txiro;  because  we  cannot  trace  any  living  beings  l)oyontl 
death.  But  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  endued  with 
capacities  of  perception  and  of  action,  and  are  Hving  per- 
sons ;  what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we  shall  continue  so, 
till  we  foresee  some  accident  or  event,  which  will  endanger 
those  capacities,  or  be  likely  to  destroy  us:  which  death 
does  in  no  wise  appear  to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  v/e  may  pass  c 
into  new  scenes,  and  a  new  state  of  life  and  action,  just  as 
naturally  as  we  came  into  the  present.  And  this  new  state  I 
may  naturally  be  a  social  one.  And  the  advantages  of  it,  2 
advantages  of  every  kind,  may  naturally  be  bestowed,  ac- 
cording to  some  fixed  general  laws  of  wisdom,  upon  every  3 
one  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  his  vu-tue.  And  though 
the  advantages  of  that  future  natural  state  should  not  be 
bestowed,  as  these  of  the  present  in  some  measure  are,  by 
the  will  of  the  society,  but  entirely  by  Ilis  more  immediate 
action,  upon  whom  the  whole  frame  of  Nature  depends ;  yet 
this  distribution  may  l)e  just  as  natural,  as  theu-  being  dis-  4 
tributed  here  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  men.  And  indeed, 
though  one  were  to  allow  any  confused  undetermined  sense, 
which  people  pleased  to  put  upon  the  word  nutumJ,  it  would 
be  a  shortness  of  thought  scarce  credible,  to  imagine,  that 
no  system  or  course  of  things  can  be  so,  but  only  what  we 
flee  at  present :'  especially  whilst  the  probability  of  a  future 
life,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  admitted  upon 
the  evidence  of  reason ;  because  this  is  really  both  admit- 
tmg  and  denying  at  once,  a  state  of  being  different  from  tlie 
present  to  be  natural.  But  the  only  distinct  meaning  of 
that  word  is,  stated,  fixed,  or  settled;  since  wha^.  is  natural, 
as  much  requires  and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to 
render  it  so,  i.  e.  to  elfect  it  continually,  or  at  stated  times  : 
as  what  is  siiperuatural  or  muaculous  does  to  effect  it  tor 
once.  And  Irom  hence  it  must  follow,  that  persons'  notion 
of  what  is  natural,  will  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  tlioir 
gi-eater  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  dispcuja- 
tioa«  of  his  providence.  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in 
supposing,  that  there  may  be  beings  in  the  universe,  whose 
capacities,  and  knowledge,  and  views,  may  be  so  extensive, 

'*  See  Part  II ,  chap,  ii.,  and  Part  II.,  cLap.  iii. 
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as  that  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  may  to  them  appear 

natural,  L  e.  analogous  or  conformable  to  God's  dealings 
with  other  parts  of  his  creation ;  as  natui-al  as  the  visible 
known  course  of  things  appears  to  us.  For  there  seems 
scarce  any  other  possible  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  word, 
but  that  only  m  which  it  is  here  used ;  similar,  stated,  of 
uniform. 

This  credibility  of  a  future  life,  which  has  been  here  in- 
sisted upon,  how  little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  religion,  in  hke  manner 
as  a  demonstrative  proof  Avould.  Indeed  a  proof,  even  a 
demonstrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  of 
religion.  For,  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter,  is  just  as  re- 
concilable with  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to  be 
accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is  ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  argue  from  that 
scheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  state.  But  as  religion 
implies  a  future  state,  any  presumption  against  such  a  state, 
is  a  presumption  against  religion.  And  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations remove  all  presumptions  of  that  sort,  and  prove,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  probabiUiy,  one  fundamental 
doctrine  of  religion  ;  which  if  believed,  would  greatly  open 
and  dispose  the  mind  seriously  to  attend  tc  the  general 
evidence  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


OK  THE  QOVEaXMENT  OF  GOD  BY  RKWARDS  AND  PUWIBHMBNTS; 
AND  PARTICULABLf  OF  THE  LATTER.' 

[Introduction.  A  future  life  is  probable  (chap,  i.),  and  important, 
because  (chap,  ii.)  our  happiness  in  it  may  depend  on  our  present 
conduct;  i.e.,  we  are  under  government.  Consider  that  v/e  are 
under  government  generally;  and,  vmder  goverumeut  by  punish- 
>nent,  as  well  as  by  rewards. 
A  Under  government  generally ;  i.  e., 

1  Our  present  happiness  and  misery  depend  on  our  behaviour, 
a  Life  is  preserved  thi-ough  care. 

b  The  possession  of  external  good  depends  on  exertion,  and 
c  Enjoyment  and  misery  ai-e  consequences  of  rashness,  passion, 
neglect,  and  their  opposites. 
Obj.  1  One  may  ask  why,  and  wish  tliat  God  had  given  happiness 
promiscuously;  but,  in  answer,  remember 
a  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  impossible. 
b  The  present  plan  may  produce   more  happiness   than  any 

other. 
c  God's  goodness  may  he  a  disposition  to  make  (not  all  but 

only)  the  good  happy. 
d  The  goodness  of  moral  agents  may  be  more  pleasing  to  God 

and  better  for  the  universe  than  mere  happiness. 
e  The  reason  may  be  to  us  incomprehensible — as  colours  to  the 
blind;  and 

'  [Carefully  mark  that,  in  chap,  ii.,  Butler  is  speaking  of  govem- 
■  ment  simply,  not  of  moral  government,  which  is  the  subject  of 
chap.  iii.  "Acts  have  consequences,  and  those  consequences  are 
foreseen,"  is  the  argument  here:  "virtuous  acta  have  happy  con- 
sequences, and  those  consequences  are  foreseen,"  is  the  argument  in 
the  next  chapter. . .  Professor  Fitzgerald  has  appropiiately  remarked, 
that  in  the  outset  of  this  argument,  we  have  an  answer  to  all  who 
regard  religion  as  a  mere  theory.  It  belongs  not  to  speculation,  but 
to  those  practical  matters  on  which  our  condition  compels  us  to 
make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  other.  The  Creator  is  not  only  the 
first  Cause  of  all,  he  is  moral  Governor;  and  our  eternal  destiny  is 
suspended  upon  our  treatment  of  his  claimfl.] 
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{  At  all  events  the  fact  is  (whatever  the  reason),  that  happineaa 

and  misery  do  depend  upon  ourselves. 

Oly.  2  One  may  object  that  these  consequence^  of  bfehatiour  follow 

(and  are  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to)  the  course  of  Nature. 

Yes;  but 

a  The  course  of  Nature  means  God  acting  uniformly ;  and,  if  so; 

and  owe  foresight  of  the  course  is  hio  gift,  then 
b  We  ascribe  all  to  God,  ;ind  deem  our  foresight  a  warning  and 

inducement  given  by  him.     It  may  be  asked  indeed, 
o  AVliether,  in  every  case,  the  pleasure  following  an  act  proves 
that  God  intended  us  so  to  act,  and  the  answer  is,   No. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  sun,  and  yet  thereby 
the  eye  may  be  destroyed.      The  general  truth,  however, 
remains. 
2  The  knowledge  that  happiness  depends  on  our  behaviour  is  of 
the  essence  of  government,  which  is  simply  annexing  con- 
sequences to  acts,  and  giving  notice  of  the  arrangement, 
a  Nor  is  it  important  that  God  should  himself,  and  immediately 

execute  his  laws.     They  may  execute  themselves. 
b  Even  the  lesser  pains  and  pleasures  which  follow  acta  are 
instances  of  proper  government;    nor  can  this  be  denied 
without  denying  all  final  causes,  of  v/hich  such  pains  are 
examples. 
C'oNCLUSiON.   Hence,  if  told  that  God  will  reward  and  pimisn 
hereafter,  still  attaching  consequences  to  acts,  such  a  state- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  present  course  of  Nature, 
and  so  credible. 
B.  We  are  under  government  by  punishment  now,  and  so  may  be  here- 
after. 

1  Present  punishments  are  analogous  to  future,  of  which  religion 

(not  only  revealed  but  natural)  speaks,  in  various  respects: 
a  Both  follow  actions  of  present  advantage  or  pleasure. 
b  They  are  often  greater  than  the  advantage  or  plei«fiure  obtained 

by  the  acts  they  punish. 
c  They  are  often  long  delayed  and  yet  come. 
d  They  often  come  not  gradually  but  suddenly. 
e  They  are  never  certainly  foreseen,  and  seldom  thought  of  at 

the  time  of  the  act. 
f  Opportunities  once  lost  are  never  recalled. 
g  They  are  often,  after  a  time,  beyond  alleviation  by  repentance, 
h  They  follow  neglect  or  thoughtlessness  as  well  a^  paasion, 

and 
i  They  are  sometimes  final  and  irremediable. 

2  Further  note  concerning  them, 
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a  That  they  are  not  accideutal  or  occaaional,  but  matters  of 
daily  experience. 

b  The  present  and  the  future  are  bo  analogous  that  both  may 
be  described  in  the  same  words.     Prov.  chap.  i. 

c  So  close  is  the  analogy,  that  when  once  a  future  punishment 
is  proved  (by  its  proper  evidence),  nothing  can  so  fully  im- 
press it  on  the  mind  as  to  note  the  facts  above  named. 

d  Present  punishments,  iiowever,  are  not  always,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  proportion  to  misbehaviour;  still  they  are 
sufficient 

1  To  answer  objections  founded  either  on  the  imagination 

that  our  frailty  or  temptation  will  excuse  us;  that  we 
are  necessary  agents,  and  so  guiltless ;  or  that  God  is 
incapable  of  offence;  and 

2  To   create  a  serious  apprehension  of  future  punishment, 

and  to  rebuke  presumption,  scepticism,  false  security, 
and  licentiousness.] 


TuAT  which  makes  the  question  concerning  a  future  Introv 
life  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  our  capacity  of 
happiness  and  misery.  And  that  which  makes  the  consider- 
ation of  it  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  our  happiness  and  misery  hereafter,  depending 
upon  our  actions  here.  Without  tliis,  indeed,  curiosity 
could  not  but  sometimes  bring  a  subject,  in  which  we  may 
be  so  highly  interested,  to  our  thoughts;  especially  upon 
the  mortality  of  others,  or  the  near  prospect  of  our  own. 
But  reasonable  men  would  not  take  any  further  thought 
about  hereafter,  than  what  should  happen  thus  occasionally 
to  rise  in  their  minds,  if  it  were  certain  that  our  future 
interest  no  way  depended  upon  our  present  behaviour; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  ground,  either  from 
analogy  or  any  thing  else,  to  think  it  does ;  then  there  is 
reason  also  for  the  most  active  thought  and  solicitude,  to 
secure  that  interest ;  to  behave  so  as  that  we  may  escape 
that  misery,  and  obtain  that  happiness  in  another  life, 
which  we  not  only  suppose  ourselves  capable  of,  but  which 
we  apprehend  also  is  put  in  our  own  power.  And  whether 
there  be  ground  for  this  last  apprehension,  certainlj-  M'ould 
(ipeerve  to  be  most  serioii^ly  considered,  were  there  no  other 
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proof  of  a  future  life  and  interest,  than  that  presumptive 

A.  one,  which  the  foregoing  observations  amount  to. 

\  Kow  in  the  pi'cscnt  state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great 
part  of  wliat  we  suffer,  is  j'ut  in  our  own  2^oiver.  For  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  oiu'  actions ;  and 
we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capa- 
cities of  foreseeing  these  consequences.     We  find  by  expe- 

a  rience  He  does  not  so  much  as  preserve  our  lives,  exclusively 
of  our  owTi  care  and  attention,  to  provide  om-selvcs  with, 
and  to  make  use  of,  that  sustenance,  by  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed our  lives  shall  be  preserved ;  and  without  which, 
he  has  appoijited,  they  shall  not  be  preserved  at  all.  And 
in  general  we  foresee,  that  the  external  things,  which  are 
the  objects  of  our  various  passions,  can  neither  be  obtained 

b  nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  ourselves  in  such  and  such 
manners :  but  by  thus  exerting  ourselves,  we  obtain  and 
enjoy  these  objects,  in  which  our  natural  good  consists ;  or 
by  this  means  God  gives  us  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
them.  I  know  not,  that  we  have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of 
enjoyment,  but  by  the  means  of  our  own  actions.  And  by 
prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  pass  our 
days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet :  or,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may,  by  rashness,  ungoverned  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even 

c  by  negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we 
please.  And  many  do  please  to  make  themselves  extremely 
miserable,  i.  e.  to  do  what  they  know  beforehand  will 
render  them  so.  They  follow  those  ways,  the  fruit  of  wliich 
they  know,  by  instruction,  example,  experience,  will  be  dis- 
grace, and  poverty,  and  sickness,  and  untimely  death.  This 
every  one  observes  to  be  the  general  course  of  things ; 
though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot  find  by  experience, 
that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  our  own  follies. 
Obj.  1-  Why  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  give  his  crea- 
tures promiscuously  such  and  such  perceptions,  without 
regard  to  their  behaviour;  why  he  does  not  make  thera 
happy  without  the  instrimientality  of  their  own  actions, 
and  prevent  their  bringing  any  sufferings  upon  themselves ; 

a    is  another  matter.  Perhaps  *  there  maybe  some  impossibili- 

*  \_' Perhaps.'     In  this  paragraph  "  Butler  makes  a  fine  display  of 
true  philosophic  modesty.     He  undertakes  no  absolute  defence  of 
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ties  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  which  we  are  unacquainted 
with.'  Or  loss  happiuees,  it  may  be,  would  upon  the  whole 
bo  produced  by  such  a  method  of  conduct,  than  is  by  the 
present.  Or  i^erhaps  Divine  goodness,  with  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  make  very  free  in  our  speculations,  may 
not  be  a  bare  single  disjwsition  to  produce  happiness  ;  but 
a  disposition  to  make  the  good,  the  faithlul,  the  honest  man 
happy.  Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be  pleased, 
with  seeing  his  creatures  behave  suitably  to  the  nature 
which  he  has  given  them ;  to  the  relations  which  he  has 
placed  them  in  to  each  other ;  and  to  that,  which  they  stand 
in  to  himself:  that  relation  to  himself,  which,  during  their 
existence,  is  even  necessary,  and  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  all :  perhaps,  I  say,  an  infinitely  perfect 
Mind  may  be  pleased  with  this  moral  piety  of  moral 
agents,  in  and  for  itself;  as  well  as  upon  accoimt  of 
its  being  essentially  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his 
creation.  Or  the  whole  end,  for  which  God  made,  and 
thus  governs  the  world,  may  be  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties:  there  may  be  somewhat  in  it  as 
impossible  for  us  to  have  any  conception  of,  as  for  a  blind 
man  to  have  a  conception  of  colours.  But  however  this  be, 
it  is  certain  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  the  general 
method  of  Divine  admim'stration  is,  forewarning  us,  or  giving 
us  capacities  to  foresee,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that  if 
we  act  so  and  so,  we  shall  have  such  enjoyments,  if  so  and 
so,  such  sufferings ;  and  giving  us  those  enjoyments,  and 
making  us  feel  those  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  our  actions. 

God's  administration,  but  proposes  a  series  of  conjectures,  which, 
like  the  queries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  express  rather  the  confessions 
of  ignorance  than  any  disposition  to  press  into  mysteries  which  are 
yet  unknown  to  \m."— Chalmers'  Lectures,  p.  18.  For  Butler's  pur- 
pose this  style  of  reasoning  is  as  remarkable  for  wisdom  as  it  is 
humble.  Even  philosophy,  however,  has  not  scrupled  to  affirm  that 
the  arrangement  which  makes  our  happiness  dependent  upon  our 
behaviour  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised  (Leibnitz),  and  essential 
to  our  moral  agency  (Wayland).  The  Christian,  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hand,  maintains  that  this  dependence,  and  even  the  sin  which  it 
brings  with  it,  redounds  to  God's  glory;  that  is,  to  the  display  of 
nis  love  and  holina^s  in  the  highest  possible  degree,] 
»  Ubftp.  vU. 
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Obj.  2.  "  But  all  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course 
of  Nature."  True.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  I  am 
observing.     It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  oJ 

a  Nature  :  i.  e.  not  surely  to  the  words  or  ideas,  course  of 
Nature ;  but  to  Him  who  appointed  it,  and  put  things  into 
it :  or  t«  a  course  of  operation,  from  its  uniformity  or  con- 
stancy, called  natural  ;*  and  which  necessarily  implies  an 
operating  agent.  For  when  men  find  themselves  neces- 
sitated to  confess  an  Author  of  Nature,  or  that  God  is  the 
natural  governor  of  the  world ;  they  must  not  deny  this 
agaui,  because  his  government  is  uniform ;  they  must  not 
deny  that  ho  does  things  at  all,  because  he  does  them  con- 
stantly ;  because  the  effects  of  his  acting  are  permanent, 
whether  his  acting  be  so  or  not.*  In  short,  every  man,  in 
every  thing  ho  does,  naturally  acts  upon  the  forethought  and 

b  apprehension  of  avoiding  evil  or  obtaining  good :  and  if  the 
natural  course  of  things  be  the  appointment  of  God,  and 
our  natural  faculties  of  knowledge  and  experience  are  giveu 
us  by  him ;  then  the  good  and  bad  consequences  which 
follow  our  actions,  are  his  appointment,  and  our  foresight 
of  those  consequences,  is  a  warning  given  us  by  him,  how 
we  are  to  act. 

*  Chap.  i.  pp.  33,  34. 

*  [Butler  here  hints  (as  Professor  Fitzgerald  notes)  at  what  is 
Bometimes  called  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe— a  theory 
analogous  to  that  of  a  general  without  a  particular  Providence.  This 
theory  maintains  that  the  frame  of  the  universe  is  a  mechanism 
having  its  own  fixed  laws,  and  requiring  no  interposition  on  God's 
part  beyond  the  original  act  of  creation.  The  forces  of  Nature  are, 
on  this  supposition,  in  material  things  themselves;  aa  particular  pro- 
vidence is,  on  a  similar  supposition,  only  general  laws  working  out 
the  destiny  of  individuals.  Clarke  (whom  Butler  seems  to  follow) 
denied  the  theory,  in  opposition  to  I>eibnitz.  Scripture  is  clearly 
against  it,  and  (it  may  be  added)  modem  science,  in  its  investi- 
gations into  the  doctrine  of  causation,  seems  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion,  that  the  great  forces  of  the  universe  are  put  forth 
immediately  by  God  himself. 

It  must  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that  Butler  thinks  a  world 
governed  by  forces  impai-ted  at  first,  and  no  longer  needing  direct 
interposition,  may  be  as  completely  under  God's  government  as  if 
he  were  continually  interposing.  See  p.  41.  Herein  he  agrees 
with  Leibuitz  against  Clarke.    See  Fitzgerald,  note,  p.  46,] 
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"  Is  the  pleasure  tbcn,  naturally  acconipauyiug  eveiy 
particular  gratification  of  passion,  intended  to  put  us  upon 
gratifying  ourselves  in  every  such  particular  instance,  and 
as  a  reward  to  us  for  so  doing  ?"  No  certauily.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  said,  that  our  eyes  were  naturally  intended  to  give  us 
the  siglit  of  each  particular  object,  to  ■which  they  do  or  can 
extend ;  objects  which  are  destructive  of  them,  or  which, 
for  any  other  reason,  it  may  become  us  to  turn  our  eyes 
from.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  our  eyes  were  in- 
tended for  us  to  see  with.  So  neither  is  there  any  doubt, 
but  that  the  foreseen  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the 
passions,  were  intended,  in  general,  to  induce  mankind  to 
act  in  such  and  such  manners. 

Now  from  this  general  observation,  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  God  has  given  us  to  understand,  he  has  appointed 
satisfaction  and  delight  to  bo  the  consequence  of  our  acting 
in  one  manner,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  of  our  acting  in 
another,  and  of  our  not  acting  at  all ;  and  that  we  find  the 
consequences,  which  we  were  beforehand  inforaied  of,  imi- 
foiTuly  to  follow  ;  we  may  learn,  that  we  are  at  present 
actually  under  his  government  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense ;  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  he  rewards  and 
pimishes  us  for  our  actions.  An  Author  of  Nature  being 
supposed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  deduction  of  reason,  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  we  are  thus  under  his  government : 
luidcr  his  government,  in  the  same  sense,  as  we  are  under 
the  govcrmuent  of  civil  magistrates.  Because  the  annexing 
pleasure  to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to 
do  or  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this  appointment  before- 
hand to  those  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  proper  formal  notion 
of  government.  Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  thus 
follows  upon  our  behaviour  be  owing  to  the  Author  of 
Nature's  acting  upon  us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it,  or 
to  his  having  at  once  contrived  and  executed  his  own  part  in 
the  plan  of  the  world,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter 
before  us.  For  if  civil  magistrates  could  make  the  sanctions 
of  their  laws  take  place,  without  interposing  at  all,  after 
they  had  passed  them ;  without  a  trial,  and  the  formaUties 
of  an  execution :  if  they  were  able  to  make  their  laws 
execute  themselves,  or  every  ofiFender  to  execute  them  upon 
himself,  we  should  bo  jqst  in  the  same  sense  under  their 
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govcinnieut  llicn  as  we  are  now,  but  in  a  ranch  higher 
degiec  and  more  perfect  manner.  Vain  is  the  ridicule  with 
which  one  foresees  some  persons  will  divert  themselves  upon 
finding  lesser  pains  considered  as  instances  of  Divine  piinish- 
b  racnt.  There  is  no  possibility  of  answering  or  evading  the 
general  thing  here  intended,  without  denying  all  final  causes. 
For  final  causes  being  admitted,  the  pleasuies  and  pains  now 
mentioned  must  be  admitted  too  as  instances  of  them.  And 
if  they  are — if  God  annexes  delight  to  some  actions,  and 
uneasiness  to  others,  with  an  apparent  design  to  induce  us 
to  act  so  and  so,  then  he  not  only  dispenses  happiness  and 
misery,  but  also  rewards  and  punishes  actions.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pain  which  we  feel  upon  doing  what  tends  to  tho 
destruction  of  our  bodies,  suppose  upon  too  near  approaches 
to  fire,  or  upon  woimding  ourselves,  be  appointed  by  tho 
Author  of  Natui-e  to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tends  to 
our.  destruction,  this  is  altogether  as  much  an  instance  ot 
his  punishing  our  actions,  and  consequently  of  our  being 
under  his  government,  as  declaring  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
that  if  we  acted  so  he  would  inflict  such  pain  upon  us,  and 
inflicting  it,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less. 
CoNci-.  Thus  we  find,*  that  the  true  notion  or  conception  of 
the  Author  of  Nature  is  that  of  a  master  or  governor,  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  his  moral  attributes.  The  fact  of  our 
case,  which  we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he  actually  exer- 
cises dominion  or  government  over  us  at  present,  by  reward- 
ing and  punishing  us  foi-  our  actions,  in  as  strict  and  proper 
a  sense  of  these  words,  and  even  in  the  same  sense,  as 
children,  servants,  subjects,  are  rewarded  and  punished  by 
tliose  who  govern  them. 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature,  the  whole  present 
course  of  things,  most  fully  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that  God  will 

"  [These  two  paragraphs  give  the  argument  of  this  pai't  of  the 
cliapter.  An  economy — in  ■vehich  actions  are  followed  by  foreseen 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  which  are  therefore  fitted  to  induce  some 
acts  and  deter  from  others — is  really  a  government :  and  that  is  the 
economy  of  this  hfe.  Nor  ia  there  anything  unnatural  or  incredible 
in  the  supposition  that  such  an  economy  will  prevail  in  the  life  to 
oome.] 
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reward  and  punish  men  for  tlieir  actions  liercaftcr ;  nothinf^ 
incredible,  I  mean,  arising  out  of  the  notion  of  rewarding 
and  punislimg.  For  tlie  whole  course  of  Nature  is  a  present 
instance  of  his  exercising  tliat  government  over  us,  which 
implies  in  it  rewarding  and  punisliing. 

But  as  Divine  punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object 
against,  and  are  most  imwilling  to  allow,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  some  circumstances  in  the  natural  course  of 
punishments  at  present,  which  are  analogous  to  what  religion 
teaches  us  concerning  a  future  state  of  punishment,  indeed  so 
analogous,  that  as  they  add  a  further  credibility  to  it,  so 
they  cannot  but  raise  a  most  serious  apprehension  of  it  in 
those  who  will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  obsei-ved,  that  such  and  such  miseries 
naturally  follow  such  and  such  actions  of  imprudence  and 
^^'ilfulness,  as  well  as  actions  more  commoiJy  and  more  dis- 
tinctly considered  as  vicious  ;  and  that  these  consequences, 
when  they  may  be  foreseen,  are  properly  natural  punish- 
ments annexed  to  such  actions.  For  the  general  thing  here 
insisted  upon  is  not  that  we  see  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the 
world,  but  a  great  deal  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  by 
their  own  bchavioiu-,  which  they  might  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  Now  the  circumstances  of  these  natural  punish- 
ments particularly  deseiwing  our  attention,  are  such  as 
these  :^  That  oftentimes  they  follow,  or  are  inflicted  in  con- 
sequence of  actions,  which  procure  many  present  advantages, 
and    are   accompanied   with    miich  present   pleasure ;    for 

'  [This  paragraph  on  present  and  future  punishments  "presents 
us  with  one  of  the  finest  triumphs  of  the  analogical  argument, 
iu  which  its  power  as  a  weapon  af  defence  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage—cutting down  as  with  a  scji/he  a  whole  army  of  objections 
which  are  most  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  adversaries,  being  not 
only  plausible  in  themselves,  but  most  formidable  in  point  of  eSect, 
from  a  certain  tone  of  generous  denunciation  against  all  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  rule  in  which  they  are  propounded.  .  .  .  They 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  the  argument  by  which  to  uphold 
natural  theology  or  the  Chi'istian  revelation,  but  they  level  to  the 
ground  many  of  the  strongest  and  likeliest  defences  which  the 
enemies  of  religion  have  to  rear  iu  opposition  to  the  argument."— 
Chalmers.] 
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infitancc,  sickness  and  untimely  death  is  the  consequence  of 
intemperance,  though  accompanied  with  the  highest  mirth 
and  jollity  :  That  these  punishments  are  often  much  greater 
than  the  advantages  or  pleasures  obtained  by  the  actions  of 
which  they  are  the  punishments  or  conseqiiences :  That 
though  we  may  imagine  a  constitution  of  Nature  in  which 
these  natural  punishments,  which  are  in  fact  to  follow, 
would  follow  immediately  upon  such  actions  being  done,  or 
very  soon  after,  we  find  on  the  contrary  m  our  world,  that  they 
arc  often  delayed  a  great  while,  sometimes  even  till  long 
after  the  actions  occasioning  them  are  forgot ;  60  that  the 
constitution  of  Nature  is  such,  that  delay  of  punishment  is 
no  sort  nor  degree  of  presumption  of  final  impunity :  That 
after  such  delay,  these  natural  punishments  or  miseiies 
oltcn  come,  not  by  degrees,  but  suddenly,  with  violence,  and 
at  once  ;  however,  the  chief  misery  often  docs :  That  as 
certainty  of  such  distant  misery  following  such  actions  is 
never  afforded  persons,  so  perhaps  during  the  actions  they 
liave  seldom  a  distinct  full  expectation  of  its  following ;  *  and 
many  times  the  case  is  only  thus,  that  they  see  in  general, 
or  may  see,  the  credibUity,  that  intemperance,  suppose,  will 
biing  after  it  diseases ;  civil  crimes,  civil  punishments : 
when  yet  the  real  probability  often  is,  that  they  shall 
escape ;  but  thmgs  notwithstanding  take  their  destined 
course,  and  the  misery  inevitably  follows  at  its  appointed 
time,  in  very  many  of  these  cases.  Thus  also  though  youth 
may  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  rashness  and  folly,  as  being 
naturally  thoughtless,  and  not  clearly  foreseeing  all  the  con- 
sequences of  being  untractable  and  profligate  ;  this  does  not 
hinder,  but  that  these  consequences  follow,  and  are  grie- 
vously felt  throughout  the  whole  com-se  of  matui-e  life. 
Uabits  contracted  even  in  that  age,  are  often  utter  ruin  : 
and  men's  success  in  the  world,  not  only  in  the  common 
sense  of  worldly  success,  but  their  real  happiness  and  misery, 
depends  in  a  great  degi*ee,  and  in  various  ways,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  pass  their  youth  ;  which  consequences 
they  for  the  most  part  neglect  to  consider,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom can  properly  be  said  to  believe,  beforehand.  It  requires 
also  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  numberless  cases  the  natural 

'  See  Part  ii.  chnp.  vi. 
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course  of  things  afifords  us  opportunities  for  procuring 
advantages  to  ourselves  at  certain  times,  which  we  cannot 
procure  when  we  will,  nor  ever  recall  the  opportimities,  if  i 
wo  have  neglected  them.  Indeed  the  general  course  cl 
Nature  is  an  example  of  this.  If,  during  the  opportunity  of 
youth,  persons  are  indocile  and  self-willed,  they  inevitably 
suffer  in  their  future  Hfe,  for  want  of  those  acquirement? 
which  they  neglected  the  natural  season  of  attaining.  If 
the  husbandman  lets  his  seed-time  pass  witliout  sowing,  the 
whole  year  is  lost  to  him  beyond  recovery.  In  like  mannei-, 
though  after  men  have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  extravagance 
t(p  to  a  certain  decree,  it  is  often  in  their  power,  for  instance, 
to  retrieve  their  afiairs,  to  recover  their  health  and  character, 
at  least  in  good  measme :  yet  real  reformation  is,  in  many 
cases,  of  no  avail  at  all  towards  preventing  the  miseries,  po- 
verty, sickness,  infamy,  naturally  annexed  to  folly  and  extra-  S 
vagance  exceeding  that  degree.  There  is  a  certain  bound  to 
imprudence  and  misbehavioxir,  which  being  transgressed, 
there  remains  no  place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.  It  is  further  very  much  to  be  remarked,  that  ^ 
neglects  from  inconsiderateness,  want  of  attention,^  not 
looking  about  us  to  see  what  we  have  to  do,  are  often  at- 
tended with  consequences  altogether  as  dreadfid  as  any  active 
misbehaviour  from  the  most  extravagant  passion.  And 
lastly,  civil  government  being  natural,  the  punishments  of  i 
it  are  so  too  :  and  some  of  these  punishments  are  capital,  as 
the  effects  of  a  dissolute  course  of  pleasure  are  often  mortal 
i^o  that  many  natural  punishments  are  final'"  to  him  ^^hc 

'  Chap.  vi.  part  Li. 

'"  The  general  consideration  of  a  future  state  of  punishment 
most  evidently  belongs  to  the  subject  of  natural  religion.  But  if 
any  of  these  reflections  should  be  thought  to  relate  more  pe- 
cuHarly  to  this  doctrine,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  the  reader  ia 
desired  to  observe,  that  Gentile  writers,  both  moralists  and  poets, 
speak  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  the 
duration  and  degree  of  it,  in  a  like  manner  of  expression  and  of 
description,  as  the  Scripture  does.  So  that  all  which  can  positively 
be  asserted  to  be  matter  of  mere  revelation  with  regard  to  this 
doctrine,  seems  to  be,  that  the  gi'eat  distinction  between  the 
nghteoiis  and  the  wicked,  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  this  world  ; 
that  each  shall  then  receive  according  to  his  deserts.     Reason  did, 
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incurs  them,  if  confiidered  only  in  his  temporal  capacity, 
and  scorn  inflicted  by  natural  appointment,  either  to  remove' 
the  otfeuder  out  of  the  way  of  being  fm-ther  mischievous,  or 
as  an  example,  though  frequently  a  disregarded  one,  to  thos^' 
who  are  left  behind. 

These  things  are  not  what  we  call  accidental,  or  to  be  met 
with  only  now  and  then,  but  they  are  things  of  every  day's 
experience :  they  proceed  from  general  laws,  very  general 
ones,  by  which  God  governs  the  world  in  the  natural  course 
of  his  providence.  And  they  are  so  analogous  to  what 
religion  teaches  us  concerning  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  so  much  of  a  piece  with  it,  that  both  Avould  natu- 
rally be  expressed  in  the  very  same  words  and  manner  of  de- 
scription. In  the  book  of  Proverhs,''  for  instance,  Wisdom  is 
introduced  as  frequenting  the  most  public  places  of  resort, 
and  as  rejected  when  she  offers  herself  as  the  natural  ap- 
pointed guide  of  human  life.  IJow  long,  speaking  Iw  those 
who  are  passing  through  it,  how  long,  ye  simjjle  ones,  will  ye 
love  sitnpUclly  ?  and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and 
fools  liate  knoiuledgef  Turn  you  at  my  reproof:  behold,  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto 
you.  But  upon  being  neglected,  Because  I  have  called,  and 
ye  re/used ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ; 
but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  oj 
my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock 
whin  your  fear  cometh ;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation, 
find  your  destruction  coneth  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and 
anguish  cometh  upon  you.      Then  shall  tJiey  call  upon  me,  but 


as  it  well  might,  conclude  that  it  Bhould,  finally  and  upon  the 
■whole,  be  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked  :  but  it 
could  not  be  determined  upon  any  principles  of  reason,  whether 
human  creatures  might  not  have  been  appointed  to  pass  through 
other  states  of  life  and  being,  before  that  distributive  justice  should 
finally  and  effectually  take  place.  Revelation  teaches  us  that  the 
next  state  of  things  after  the  present  is  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  this  justice;  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  delayed;  but  the  mystery 
tf  God,  the  great  mystery  of  his  sufTering  vice  and  confusion  to  pre- 
vail, shall  then  be  finished;  and  he  will  take  to  him  his  great  power  mui 
vill  reign,  by  rendering  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.  |S9« 
Lucretius,  i.  i07— 11-.] 
«>  Chap.  i. 
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/  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  hut  they  shall  noi 
find  me.  This  passage,  cvciy  one  sees,  is  poetical,  aud  some 
parte  of  it  are  highly  figui-ativc  ;  but  thoir  mcaiucg  is  obvi- 
ous. And  the  thing  intended  is  expressed  more  literally  in 
the  following  words :  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did 
not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord: — therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  he  filled  with  their  own  devices. 
For  the  security  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and  the  prosper- 
%  ^f  fools  shall  destroy  them.  And  the  whole  passage  is  so 
equally  applicable  to  Avhat  we  experience  in  the  present 
world  concerning  the  consequences  of  men's  actions,  and  to 
what  religion  teaches  us  is  to  be  expected  in  another,  that 
it  may  be  questioned  which  of  the  two  was  principally 
intended. 

Indeed  when  one  has  been  recollecting  the  proper  proofs  c 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  nothing  me- 
thinks  can  give  one  so  sensible  an  apprehension  of  the 
latter,  or  representation  of  it  to  the  mind,  as  obseiving,  that 
after  the  many  disregarded  checks,  admonitions  and  warn- 
ings, which  people  meet  with  in  the  ways  of  vice  and  folly 
and  extravagance  ;  warnings  from  their  very  nature  ;  from 
the  examples  ot  others ;  from  the  lesser  inconveniences 
which  they  bring  upon  themselves  ;  from  the  instructions  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men  :  after  these  have  been  long  despised, 
scorned,  ridiculed ;  after  the  chief  bad  consequences,  tem- 
poral consequences  of  their  follies,  have  been  delayed  for  a 
great  while,  at  length  they  break  in  irresistibly,  like  an 
armed  force :  repentance  is  too  late  to  relieve,  and  can  serve 
only  to  aggravate  their  distress :  the  case  is  become  desi)c- 
rate  ;  and  poverty  and  sickness,  remorse  and  angviish,  infamy 
and  death,  the  cfiTects  of  their  own  doings,  overwhelm  them 
beyond  possibility  of  remedy  or  escape.  'J'his  is  an  account 
of  what  is  in  fact  the  general  constitution  of  Nature. 

It  is  not  in  any  sort  meant,  that  according  to  what  appears  d 
at  present  of  the  natural  eom-se  of  things,  men  are  always 
uniformly  punished  in  proportion  to  their  misbehaviour  : 
but  that  there  are  very  many  instances  of  misbehaviour 
punished  in  the  several  ways  now  mentioned,  and  very 
dreadful  instances  too,  suflBcient  to  show  what  the  laws  of 
the  universe  may  admit;  and,  if  thoroughly  considered 
stifficicnt  fully  to  answer  all  objectiuns  ngaiiist  Uic  credibility 
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of  a  future  state  of  punishments,  from  any  imaginations  tliat 
the  frailty  ol  oui*  nature  anJ  external  temptations  almost 
annihilate  the  guilt  of  human  vices  ;  as  well  as  objections  ol 
another  sort,  from  necessity ;  from  suppositions  that  the 
will  of  an  infinite  Being  cannot  be  contradicted,  or  that  he 
must  be  incapable  of  oft'cnce  and  provocation.'"'* 

Ilefiections  ol  this  kind  are  not  without  their  terrors  to 
serious  persons,  the  most  free  from  enthusiasm,  and  of  the 
greatest  strengih  of  mind  ;  but  it  is  fit  things  be  stated  and 
considered  as  they  really  are.  And  there  is,  in  the  present 
age,  a  certain  fearlessness  with  regard  to  what  may  be  here- 
after iinder  the  government  of  God,  Avhich  nothing  but  an 
universally  acknowledged  demonstration  on  the  side  of 
atheism  can  justify  ;  and  which  makes  it  quite  necessary 
that  men  be  reminded,  and  if  possible  made  to  feel,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  ground  for  being  thus  presumptuous,  even 
upen  the  most  sceptical  prmciples.  For,  may  it  not  be  said 
of  any  person  upon  his  being  born  Lnto  the  world,  he  may 
behave  so  as  to  be  of  no  service  to  it,  but  by  being  made  an 
example  of  the  woful  eff'ects  of  vice  and  folly  ?  That  he 
may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will,  incur  an  infamous  execution 
from  the  hands  of  civil  justice ;  or  in  some  other  course  ol 
extravagance  shorten  his  days ;  or  bring  upon  himself  infamy 
and  diseases  worse  than  death?  So  that  it  had  been  bettor 
for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  present  world,  that  he  had 
never  been  born.  And  is  there  any  pretence  of  reason  i'or 
people  to  think  themselves  secure,  and  talk  as  if  they  had 
certain  proof  that,  let  them  act  as  Ucentiously  as  they  will, 
there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to  this,  with  regard  to  a 
future  and  more  general  interest,  under  the  providence  and 
government  of  the  same  God  ? 


CnAPTER  m. 

OF  THK  MORAL  GOVERXME^TT  OF  GOD. 
{Tn  chapter  11.  the  fact  of  natural  government  was  proved.     Hei« 
if  i^  intended  to  prove  that  we  are  under  moral  fovemmeut. 

'*  See  chap.  iv.  and  vl. 
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A  Introductory  remarks  on  moral  government  generally,  and  tho 
evidence  to  be  adduce  J. 

1  Moral  governmeut   implies    the   rewarding  of  virtue  and  the 

punishment  of  vice;  perfect  moral  government,  an  exact  dis- 
tribution of  each. 

2  Some  hold  that  the  character  of  God  is  that  of  simple  benevo- 

lence.    But  this  is  not  probable;  for 
a  This  supposes  that  moral  conduct  is  not  regarded  for  its  own 
sake,  and  so  gives  no  place  for  veracity  and  justice,  except 
as  forms  of  benevolence ; 
3  Auil  Ihou-L  p;rliap.-iGod  is  purely  benevolent  to  souio  beiuirs. 
yel  he  is  to  us  as  we  see,  a  Governor,  and  so  a  moral  one. 
S  It  is  admitted  that  the  moral  government  of  God  here  is  not 
perfect.     The  bus-iness  of  this  chapter  is  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  exists,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  results. 
4  It  is  not  intended  to  reason  here  from  the  presat^es  of  con- 
science, nor  from  the  nature  of  things,  nor  from  the  greater 
degi-ce  of  happiness  of  virtue  over  vice  (which  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate),  but  on  other  grounds. 
B  A  moral  government,  present  and  futiu-e,  is  ai-gued  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1  God  is  a  Governor,  as  we  have  seen  (ch.  ii.\  and  so  probably  & 

moral  Governor.    Such  a  conclusion  at  least  falls  in  with  oup 
sense  of  things. 

2  Prudence  and  imprudence  (lower  forms  of  \irtue  and  vies),  arc 

rewarded  and  punished ;  and  this  is  a  moral  arrangement. 
8  Vice  is  punished,  as  mischievous  to  society,  by  penalties,  and 
by  the  fear  of  them  (itself  a  kind  of  punishment). 
i  This  punishment,  moreover,  is  natural  ;  and 
b  Of  God's  appointment  ;  and  though 

c   It  may  be  objected   to  that   sometimes   good  actions   are 
punished  (as  in  persecution):  yet  note 

1  That  such  punishment  is  in  no  sense  necessary  to  society, 

and  so  not  natural;  and 

2  Good  actions  are  never  punished,  considered  as  such,  but 

through  mistake,  as  the  contrary. 
4  Vice  is  punished  as  vice,  and  virtue  rewarded  as  virtue.    ^Vhere 
note 
a  This  statement  implies  that  an  action  may  have  one  effect, 
end  the  quality  of  an  action  another  (gain,  for  example,  en 
gain,    brings   pleasure  :    gain,    as   dishonest   gain,    briiigB 
misery), 
b  It  affirms  that  virtue  brings  advantages  to  the  virtuous,  and 
vice  evils  to  the  vicious;  and  the  following  are  examplea: 
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1  In  our  own  temper  viii,ue  produces  peace  ;  vice,  vexa- 
tioa  and  self-reproach;  and  that  tLese  feelings  ai-e  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  actions  is  plain ;  for,  etc, 

-  Nor  ought  the  present  fear  of  future  punishment  to  be  left 
out  of  this  view,  and  the  present  peace  in  prospect  of 
future  happiness. 

■'5  In  common  life,  also,  virtue  has  rewards,  and  vice  pimish- 
inent ;  a  vii"tuous  man  being  befriended  because  of  his 
character,  and  in  public  life  advantages  are  the  natm-al 
rewards  of  fidelity,  patriotism,  etc.,  as  such ;  while 
external  annoyances  often  follow  vice. 

4  In  domestic  government,  children  and  others  are  rewarded 

for  veracity,  etc.,  as  such;  and  punished  for  falsehood, 
as  such. 

5  In  civil  government,  though  law  regards  actions  chiefly, 

yet  the  viciousness  of  the  actor,  or  the  opposite,  will 
often  secure  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  or  induce  men 
to  remit  it. 
c  The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  lead  is  that,  as  our 
moral  nature  is  a  proof  that  we  are  under  moral  govern- 
ment, and  will  be  finally  treated  aa  responsible,  so  examples 
justify  this  reasoning,  and  prove  an  existing  moral  govern- 
ment now. 
d  If  it  be  asked,  whence  it  is  that  vu-tue  is  rewarded  and  vice 
punished,  and  that  this  rule  is  not  reversed,  answer,  it  ia 
because 

1  Virtue  brings  present  satisfaction  to  our  o^vn  minds;  and 

2  VVith    this   moral    nature   God   has    made  our   happiness 

depend  largely  upon  one  another ;  so  that  vice,  being 
infamous,  brings  punishment.      Nor  is  there  any  such 
regard  for  injustice  and  falsehood  as  for  their  opposites. 
If  examples  can  be  quoted  to  the  contrary,  they  are  felt 
by  all  to  be  monstrou's  perversions. 
e  Not,  indeed,  that  the  degrees  of  reward  given  to  virtue  ai-e 
always  proportionate  to  it;  but  it  is  rewarded,  and  vice 
punished ;  so  much  is  clear. 
(  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  sometimes  happiness  and  misery 
ai'e  distributed  according  to  other  rules.     But  this  is  ex- 
plained; for,  1,  It  may  be  as  mere  discipline.    2,  It  may  be 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  general  laws,  which  may 
render  persons  prosperous,  though  wicked.     3,.  It  is,  aftor 
all,  not  a  natural  aiTangement,  since  we  intuitively  expect 
the  opposite.     4,  It  will  be  foimd  to  be  owing,  in  moot 
cosae,  to  the  perversion  of  some  passion. 
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g  From  the  whole  it  is  plain  that  this  arr;ingeineri\t  is  a  declara- 
tioQ,  upon  God's  part,  that  he  is  on  tho  side  of  virtue, 
wiiich  assurance  is  itself  a  fresh  source  of  comfort  to  the 
good  man. 
6  In  the  nature  of  things  there  is  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice 
to  greater  rewai-ds  and  punishments  than  at  present ;  which 
tendencies  are  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  perfect  moral 
government  in  tJie  future. 
This  tendency  is  seen  in  individuals;  for  virtue  would  be  more 
fully  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  but  for  accidental  causes; 
and  in   sooietij,  where  power  under  the  direction  of  vii-tue 
has  a  tendency  to  prevail  over  power  not  under  its  direction; 
as  power  with  reason  is  stronger  than  power  without  it. 
This,  however,  needs  to  be  explained. 
ft  Power  with  reason  will  conquer  power  without  it,  not  neces- 
sarily, but  commonly,  under  certain  conditions  ; 
1,  There  must  be  some  proportion  between  tlie  two  powers. 
2,  Union   among   those   who    possess    rational    power, 
?>,  Time   and  scope   for    the  development  of   rational 
power.     Sometimes,  however,  want  of  reason  wUl  suc- 
ceed.    4,  From  its  inability  to  foresee  danger.     5,  From 
its  attempting,  through  ignorance,  what  prudence  would 
avoid.     G,  From  certain  conjunctures  of  weakness  and 
discord.     7,   From   the   force   of  a   union  baaed  upon 
instinct,  and  free  from  the  divisions  which,  the  passions 
of  rational  beings  sometimes  pri;duce. 
b  So,  with  regard  to  virtue,  it  has  a  tendency  to  pievail  through 
the  union  of  the  good  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  veracity. 
That  this  tendency  is  natural,  and  the  hindrances  to  it  acci- 
dental, may  be  shown,  either 

1  By  looking  at  the  whole  universe,  where,  the  visible  and 

the  invisible  being  supposed  analogous,  virtue  will  finally 

prevail ;  as  is  shown  by  the  ajialogo-us  case  of  reason ; 

provided,    however,    the   same  conditions  be  fulfilled. 

See  above,  a,  1,  2,  3 — 7. 
Obj.  This  tendency,  indeed,  is  hindered,  but  it  is  by  causes  which 
are  accidental,  and  ai-e  likely  to  be  removed  in  a  futui-e 
state,  which  will  give  the  requisite  scope  for  the  opei'ation 
of  virtue,  etc. 
This  supposition  of  a  boundless  universe,  and  virtue  triumph- 
ant throughout,  is  only  a  supposition,  but  it  is  credible. 

2  Or  by  looking  at  a  human  society,  perfectly  virtuous  ailit 

united,  and  working  for  a  succession  of  ages  (indefinite 
time,  not  as  before,  indofiuite  space ">. 
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{&)  At  home,  auch  a  society  would  certainly  prosper;  aud 
(b)  Abroad,  it  would  become  the  basis  of  a  universal  king- 
dom, 
c  Hence  these  tendencies  are  a  distinct  testimony,  upon  God's 
part,  to  morality  and  virtue ;  a  testimony  of  great  import- 
ance, if  it  be  considered  what  the  effect  would  be  if  vice 
had  the  advantageous  tendency  of  virtue,  and  virtue  tlia 
opposite. 
0  The  application  of  this  analogy  to  a  future  moral  government 
is  obvious.     It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  at  the  outset 
a  That  good  and  evil  may  hereafter  be  mixed  as  now :  Answer, 
1,  The  nature  of  that  futiu-e  life  belongs  to  religion,  which 
it  is  not  here  intended  to  prove,  but   only  to  confirm 
the  proper  proof  of  it.     2,  Even  if  these  facts  did  not  con- 
firm that  proof,  the  proof  itself  remains  in  all  its  force, 
b  But  these  facts  confirm  the  proper  proof  of  religion  in  various 
ways.     1,  They  show  that  God  is  in  favour  of  virtue,  and 
against  vice.      2,   Th»y  show  that  future  perfect  moral 
government  will  be  the  completion  of  what  has  already 
begun;  differing  from  the  present,  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degi-ee.     3,  They  give  reason  to  a  hope  that  virtue  may  bk 
more  highly  rewarded,  and  vice  more  severely  punished, 
in  the  next  life  than  in  this ;   and  they  even,     4,  Gi\e 
reason  to  conclude  that  these  rewards  and  pimishments 
will  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  here. 
D  On  the  whole,  conclude  that,  besides  arguments  drawn  from  our 
moi'al  nature,  the  eternal  relations  of  things,  the  fitness  of 
actions,  there  are  ai'guments  for  a  present  moral  governmeut, 
and  for  a  future  perfect  moral  government,  based  upon  facta, 
B  1 — 5.    The  notion,  therefore,  of  such  a  fwture  governmeut  h 
natural,  and  even  probable.] 


As  the  manifold  appearances  of  design  aiid  of  final  causes,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  an 
intelligent  Mind ;  so  the  particular  final  causes  of  pleasure 
tind  pain  distributed  amongst  his  creatures,  prove  that  they 
are  imdcr  his  government ;  what  may  be  called  his  natural 
gOA'crnment  of  creatures,  endued  with  sense  and  reason. 
This,  however,  implies  somewhat  more  than  seems  usually 
attended  to,  when  we  speak  of  God's  natural  government  of 
the  world.    It  implies  government  of  the  very  same  kind 
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With  Ihat,  whieh  a  master  exercises  over  his  teiTaufs,  or  n 
civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.  These  latter  instances  of 
final  Closes,  as  really  prove  an  intelligent  Oovemor  of  tho 
world,  in  tho  sense  now  mentioned,  and  before'  distinctly 
treated  of;  as  any  other  instances  of  final  canses  prove  an 
intelligent  Maker  of  it. 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  determine  A 
any  thing  certainly,  concerning  tho  moral  character  of  tho 
Author  of  Nature,  considered  in  this  relation  of  governor ; 
iloes  not  ascertain  his  government  to  bo  moral,  or  prove  that 
he  is  tho  righteous  Judge  of  the  world.  Moral  govcnmient  1 
consists,  not  barely  in  rewarding  and  punishing  men  for  theii- 
actions,  which  the  most  tyrannical  person  may  do :  but  in 
rewarding  the  righteous  and  punishing  the  wicked  ;  in  ren- 
dering to  men  according  to  their  actions,  considered  as  good 
or  evil.  And  the  perfection  of  moral  government  consists  in 
doing  this,  with  regard  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  their  personal  merits  or  demerits. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the  Author  2 
of  Nature  to  be  that  of  simple  absolute  benevolence.  This, 
considered  as  a  principle  of  action  and  infinite  in  degree,  is 
a  disposition  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness, 
■without  regard  to  persons'  behaviour,  otherwise  than  as  such 
regard  would  produce  higher  degrees  of  it.  And  supposing 
this  to  be  the  only  character  of  God,  veracity  and  justice  in 
him  woiild  be  nothing  but  benevolence  conducted  by  wisdom. 
Now  surely  this  ought  not  to  be  asserted,  imless  it  can  be 
proved ;  for  we  should  speak  with  cautious  reverence  upon  a 
such  a  subject.  And  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no,  is  not 
the  thing  here  to  be  inquired  into  ;  but  whether  in  the  con- 
stitution and  conduct  of  the  w^orld,  a  righteous  government 
be  not  discernibly  planned  out,  which  necessarily  implies  a 
rfghtcous  governor.  There  may  possibly  be  in  tho  creation, 
beings,  to  whom  the  Author  of  Nature  manifests  himself 
under  this  most  amiable  of  aJl  characters,  this  of  infinite  h 
absolute  benevolence ;  for  it  is  the  most  amiable,  suijposing 
it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible  with  justice :  but 
he  manifests  himself  to  ub  under  the  character  of  a  righteous 
Ciovornnr.     llo  may,  consisteEtly  with  this,  bo  simply  aiul 

'  Chai?.  ii. 
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absolutely  benevolent,  in  the  sense  now  explained :  but  he 
is,  for  he  has  given  us  a  proof  in  the  constitution  and  con- 
duct of  the  world  that  he  is  a  Governor  over  servants,  as  ho 
rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions.  And  in  the  con- 
stitution and  conduct  of  it,  ho  may  also  have  given,  besidca 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  presages  of  con- 
science, clear  and  distinct  intimations,  that  liis  government 
is  righteous  or  moral:  clear  to  such  as  think  the  natuic  ol 
it  deserving  their  attention  ;  and  yet  not  to  every  careless 
person,  who  casts  a  transient  reflection  upon  the  subject.* 

But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  Divine 
government,  which  we  experience  ourselves  under  in  the 
present  state,  taken  alone,  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  perfection 
of  moral  government.  And  yet  this  by  no  means  hinders, 
but  that  there  may  be  somewhat,  be  it  more  or  less,  truly 
moral  in  it.  A  righteous  government  may  plamly  appear  to 
be  earned  on  to  some  degree :  enough  to  give  us  the  appre- 
hension that  it  shall  be  completed,  or  carried  on  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  religion  teaches  us  it  shall ;  but 
which  cannot  appear,  till  much  more  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration be  seen,  than  can  in  the  present  life.  And  the  design 
of  this  chapter  is  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  the  cAse :  how 
far,  over  and  above  the  moral  nature^  which  God  has  given  us, 
and  our  natural  notion  of  him  as  righteous  governor  of  those 
his  creatures,  to  Avhom  ho  has  given  this  nature  ■*  I  say  how- 
far  besides  this,  the  principles  and  liegimiings  of  a  moral 
government  over  the  world  may  be  discerned,  notwithstand- 
ing and  amidst  all  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  it. 
Now  one  might  mention  here,  what  has  been  often  urged 

'  The  objections  against  religion,  from  the  evidence  of  it  not 
being  universal,  nor  so  strong  as  might  possibly  have  been,  may 
be  iirged  against  natural  religion,  as  well  as  against  revealed.  And, 
therefore,  the  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  this 
Treatise,  as  well  as  the  second.  But  as  these  objections  arc  chiefly 
urged  against  revealed  religion,  I  chose  to  consider  them  in  tho 
second  part.  And  the  answer  to  them  there,  chap,  vi.,  as  urged 
nc^ainst  Christianity,  being  almost  equally  apphcable  to  them  as 
urged  against  the  religion  of  Nature ;  to  avoid  repetition,  tho  reader 
is  referred  to  that  chapter. 

*  Dissertation  II.,  [and  Sennons  on  Human  Xature.J 

*  Chnp.  vi. 
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with  great  force,  that  in  j;cncral,  less  uneasiness  and  more 
satisfaction,  arc  the  natural  consequences*  of  a  virtuous  than 
of  a  vicious  course  of  life,  in  the  present  state,  as  an  instance 
of  a  moral  government  established  in  Nature  ;  an  instance  ol 
it,  collected  from  experience  and  present  matter  of  fact.  But 
it  must  be  owned  a  thing-  of  difficulty  to  weigh  and  lialanco 
pleasures  and  uneasinesses,  ench  amongst  themselves,  and 
also  against  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  estimate  with  any 
exactness,  of  the  overplus  of  happiness  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
Aiid  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  amidst  the  infinite  disorders 
()f  the  world,  there  may  bo  exceptions  to  the  happiness  of 
virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  those  persons,  whose  course  of 
life  from  their  youth  up  has  been  blameless  ;  and  more  with 
regard  to  those  who  have  gone  on  for  some  time  in  the  ways 
of  vice,  and  have  afterwards  reformed.  For  suppose  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  case  ;  a  person  with  his  passions  inflamed, 
his  natural  faculty  of  self-government  impaired  by  habits  of 
indulgence,  and  with  all  his  vices  about  him,  like  so  many 
harpies,  craving  for  their  accustomed  gratification :  who  can 
say  how  long  it  might  be,  before  such  a  person  would  find 
more  satisfaction  in  the  reasonableness  and  present  good 
consequences  of  virtue,  than  difficulties  and  self-denial  intho 
restraints  of  itP  Experience  also  shows,  tnat  men  can,  to  a 
great  degree,  get  over  their  sense  of  shame,  so  as  that  by 
professing  themselves  to  be  without  principle,  and  avowing 
even  direct  vlllany,  they  can  support  themselves  against  the 
infamy  of  it.  But  as  the  ill  actions  of  any  one  will  probably 
be  more  talked  of,  and  oftener  thrown  in  his  way,  upon  liia 
reformation ;  so  the  infamy  of  them  will  be  much  more  felt, 
after  the  natural  sense  of  virtue  and  of  honour  is  recovered. 
Uneasiness  of  this  kind  ought  indeed  to  be  put  to  the  accoimt 
of  former  vices :  yet  it  will  be  said,  they  arc  in  part  the  con- 
r.equences  of  reformation.  Still  I  am  far  from  allowing  it 
doubtful,  whether  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  be  happier  than 

*  See  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  Part  II. 
[Lord  Shaftesbury's  demonstration  of  the  utility  rC  virtue  to  the 
individual  is  cue  of  the  most  conclusive  ever  given,  being  founded 
cot  on  outward  advantage,  but  on  the  inward  delight  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  affection  and  moral  excellence.  Love  is  its  own 
reward  and  hatred  its  own  punishment:  a  sentiment  expanded  by 
Dr.  Chalmei-8.    Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  1,  o,  ii.] 
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vice  in  the  present  world.     But  if  it  wore,  yet  tlie  begiu- 
niugs  of  a  righteous  administration  may  beyond  all  question 
be  found  in  Nature,  if  wc  will  attentively  inquire  after  them. 
And, 
H       I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  God's  morul  govcm- 
1    raeut  over  the  world  might  be  treated,  if  it  did  not  appear, 
■whether  he  were  in  a  proper  sense  our  Governor  at  all :  yet 
■when  it  is  certain  matter  of  experience,  that  he  does  manifest 
liiniself  to  us  under  the  character  of  a  Governor,  in  the  sense 
explained  f  it  must  deserve  to  be  considered,  whether  there 
ho  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righteous  or 
moral  Governor.     Since  it  appears  to  be  fact,  that  God  docs 
govern  mankind  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punislimcnts, 
according  to  some  settled  rules  of  distribution,  it  is  surely  a 
question  to  be  asked,  What  presumption  is  there  against  his 
finally  rewarding  and  punishing  them  according  to  this  par- 
ticular rule,  namely,  as  they  act  reasonably  or  imreasonably, 
virtuously    or  viciously?    since   rendering   men  happy  or 
miserable  by  this  rule,  certainly  falls  in,  much  more  falls  in, 
with  our  natural  apprehensions  and  sense  of  things,  than 
doing  so  by  any  other  rule  whatever :  since  rewarding  and 
pimisliing  actions  by  any  other  rule,  w^ould  appear  much 
harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by  minds  formed  as  he  has  formed 
ours.    Be  the  e^vidence  of  religion  then  more  or  less  clear, 
the  expectation  whieh  it  raises  in  us,  that  the  righteous 
shall,  upon  the  Avhole,  be  happy,  and  the  vncked  miserable, 
cannot,  however,  possibly  be  considered  as  absurd  or  chime- 
rical;  because  it  is  no  more  than  an  expecttition,  that  a 
method  of  government  akeady  begun,  shall  be  carried  on, 
the  method  of  rewarding  and  punishing  actions ;  and  shall 
be  carried  on  by  a  particular  rule,  wiiieh  unavoidably  ap- 
pears to  us  at  first  sight  more  natural  than  any  other,  tho 
rule  which  we  call  distributive  justice.     Nor, 
fs       II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  passed  over,  that  tranquillity, 
satisfaction,  and  external  advantages,  being  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  prudent  management  of  ourselves,  and   our 
at!\iirs;  and  rashness,  profligate  negligence,  and  wilful  foUj, 
bringing  after  them  many  inconveniences  and  sufferings; 
these  atiord  instances  of  a  right  constitution  of  Natm-e :  as 
ij'.c  correction  of  children,  for  their  owu  sakes,  ami  by  way 
*  Chapter  u. 
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of  e.xample,  when  they  luu  into  danger  or  liurfc  tlicuiselvcp, 
is  a  part  of  right  education.  And  thus,  tliat  Clod  governs 
t]io  world  by  general  fixed  laws,  that  ho  has  endued  us  with 
capacities  of  reflecting  upon  this  constitution  of  things,  and 
foreseeing  the  good  and  bad  consequences  of  our  behaviour; 
plainly  implies  some  sort  of  moral  government :  since  from 
such  a  constitution  of  things  it  cannot  but  follow,  that  pru- 
dence and  imprudence,  Avhich  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vic'c,^  must  be,  as  they  are,  respectively  rewarded  and 
punished. 

III.  From  the  natural  course  of  things,  vicious  actions 
juc,  to  a  great  degree,  actually  punished  as  mischievous  to 
society  ;  and  besides  pimishment  actually  inflicted  upon  this 
ftccoiuit,  there  is  also  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  it  in  tliose 
persons  whose  crimes  have  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  it,  in 
case  of  a  discovery ;  this  state  of  fear  being  itself  often  a 
very  considerable  punishment.  The  natural  fear  and  appre- 
hension of  it  too,  which  restrains  from  such  crimes,  is  a 
declaration  of  Nature  against  them.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  society,  that  vices  destructive  of  it,  should  be 
punished  as  being  so  ;  the  vices  of  falsehood,  injustice,  cruelty : 
which  punishment  therefore  is  as  natural  as  society ;  and  so 
is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  moral  government,  naturally  esta- 
blished, and  actually  taking  i)lace.  And,  since  the  certain 
natural  course  of  things  is  the  conduct  of  Providence  or  the 
government  of  God,  though  carried  on  by  the  instrmentality 
of  men ;  the  observation  here  made  amounts  to  this,  that 
mankind  find  themselves  jjlaced  by  him  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  that  they  are  unavoidably  accountable  for  their 
boha^^our,  and  are  often  pimishcd,  and  sometimes  rewarded 
under  his  government,  in  the  view  of  their  being  mischie- 
vous, or  eminently  beneficial  to  society. 

If  it  be  objected  that  good  actions,  and  such  as  are  bene- 
ijcial  to  society,  are  often  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  perse- 
cution and  in  other  cases;  and  that  ill  and  mischievous 
actions  are  often  rewarded  :*  it  may  be  answered  distinctly ; 
first,  that  this  is  in  no  sort  necessary,  and  consequently  noi 

^  See  Disseilatiou  II. 

^  [Not  only  are  ill  actions  sometimes  rewai-Jed,  but  before  Eut- 
ler's  time  MauJeville  had  raaintained  that  certain  private  vices  (a^ 
luxury,  vanity,  osteutation,  etc.")  are  public  benefits.     It  is  evsa 
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uatural,  in  the  genee  in  which  it  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
natural,  that  ill  or  mischievous  actions  should  be  punished : 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  good  actions  are  never  punished, 
considered  as  beneficial  to  society,  nor  ill  actions  rewarded, 
under  the  view  of  their  being  hurtful  to  it.  So  that  it  stands 
good,  without  anything  on  the  side  of  vice  to  be  set  over 
against  it,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  as  truly  dii-ected, 
that  vicious  actions,  considered  as  mischievous  to  society, 
should  be  punished,  and  put  mankind  under  a  necessity  of 
thus  punishing  them ;  as  he  has  directed  and  necessitated 
us  to  preserA'c  om*  lives  by  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  virtue  as  such  is  ac- 
tually rewarded,  and  vice  as  sjich  punished  :  which  seems  to 
afford  an  instance  or  example,  not  only  of  government,  but 
of  moral  government,  begun  and  established ;  moral  in  the 
strictest  sense ;  though  not  in  that  perfection  of  degree, 
which  religion  teaches  us  to  expect.  In  order  to  see  this 
more  clearly,  we  must  distinguish  between  actions  them- 
selves, and  that  quality  ascribed  to  them,  which  we  call 
virtuous  or  vicious.  The  gratification  itself  of  evei-y  natural 
passion  must  be  attended  with  delight :  and  acquisitions  of 
fortune,  however  made,  arc  acquisitions  of  the  means  or 
materials  of  enjoyment.  An  action  then,  by  which  any 
natm-al  passion  is  gratified  or  fortune  acquired,  procures  de- 
light or  advantage  ;  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the 
morality  of  such  action.  Consequently,  the  pleasm-e  or  ad- 
vantage in  this  case,  is  gained  by  the  action  itself,  not  by  the 
morality,  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it ;  though  it  be, 
perhaps,  virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus,  to  say  such  an  action  or 
course  of  behaviour,  procured  such  pleasm-e  or  advantage, 
or  brought  on  such  inconvenience  and  pain,  is  quite  a  diffe- 
rent thing  from  saying  that  such  good  or  bad  effect  was 
Bometimes  said  that  without  luxury  art  would  find  no  encourage- 
ment, and  labour,  in  many  depai'tments,  no  reward.  Warburton 
^Divine  Legation,  Bk.  1,  §  6)  and  others  (Law,  Browne  on  the  Cha- 
racteristics, Whately,  PoL  Ec.)  have  formally  refuted  this  notion. 
But  even  if  it  be  admitted,  Butler's  reasoning  is  still  just.  These 
vices  are  not  rewarded  as  hmiful  to  society,  but  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  useful  to  it.  Mandeville  deeros  the  vice  of  luiury  a 
bcneht,  only  because  he  thinks  it  conducive  to  poverty,  and  poverty 
to  morality  (Whately,  Pol.  Ec,  p.  48);  a  confirmation,  it  will  ba 
noticed,  of  Butler's  statement.] 
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o>ving  to  tho  virtue  or  vice  of  such  action  or  behaviour.  Iji 
one  case,  an  action  abstracted  from  all  moral  coiisideratioTi; 
produced  its  effect :  in  the  other  case,  for  it  will  appear  thf,t 
there  are  such  cases,  the  morality  of  tho  action,  tho  action 
onder  a  moral  consideration,  i.  e.  the  virtuousness  or  vicio;:*'- 
nes3  of  it,  produced  the  elTect.  Now  I  say  virtue  as  suoli, 
naturally  procures  considerable  advantages  to  the  virtuous, 
and  vice  as  such,  naturally  occasions  great  inconvenience 
and  even  miseiy  to  the  vicious  in  very  many  instances.  The 
immediate  effects  of  wtuc  and  vice  upon  the  mind  and 
temper,  are  to  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  it.  Vice  as  such 
is  naturally  attended  with  some  sort  of  tmeasiness,  and,  not 
uncommonly,  with  great  disturbance  and  apprehension. 
That  inward  feeling,  which,  respecting  lesser  matters,  and 
in  familiar  speech,  we  call  being  vexed  -with  oneself,  and  in 
matters  of  importance  and  in  more  serious  language,  re- 
morse ;  is  an  uneasiness  naturally  arising  from  an  action  of 
a  man's  oa\ti,  reflected  upon  by  himself  as  wrong,  unreason- 
able, faulty,  i.  e.  vicious  in  gi-eater  or  less  degrees :  and  this 
manifestly  is  a  different  feelmg  from  that  uneasiness,  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  mere  loss  or  hann.  What  is  more 
common,  than  to  hear  a  man  lamenting  an  accident  or  event, 

and  adding but  however  he  has  the  satisfaction  that  he 

cannot  blame  himself  for  it ;  or  on  the  contraiy,  that  he  has 
the  vmeasiness  of  being  sensible  it  was  his  ovm  doing  ?  Thus 
also  the  disturbance  and  fear,  which  often  follow  upon  a 
man's  having  done  an  injury,  arise  from  a  sense  of  his  being 
blameworthy  ;  otherwise  thero  would,  in  many  cases,  be  no 
ground  of  disturbance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resentment  or 
shame.'  On  the  other  hand,  inward  security  and  peace,  and 
a  mind  open  to  the  several  gratifications  of  life,  are  tho 
natural  attendants  oi  Innocence  and  vu-tue.  To  which  must 
be  added  the  complacency,  satisfaction,  and  even  joy  of  heart, 
which  accompany  the  exercise,  the  real  exercise,  of  grati- 
tude, friendship,  benevolence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  feai'S  of 
faturo  punishment,  and  peaceful  hopes  of  a  better  lifo,  in 

'  [Pagan  wi'iters  frequently  refer  to  the  eflFects  of  a  sense  of 
guilt.  Sea  Lucr.  iii.  1024—1035.  So  Plato,  Resp.  i.  §  5.  See 
Homer,  IL,  2.  200.] 
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thppo  who  fully  believe,  or  have  any  serious  apprcheneio^H 
of  religion  :  because  these  hopes  and  fears  are  pi'esent  unea- 
siness and  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
by  great  part  of  the  world,  even  by  men  who  have  thought 
most  thoroughly  upon  that  subject  of  religion.  And  no  ono 
can  say  how  considerable  this  uneasiness  and  satisfaction 
may  be,  or  what  upon  the  whole  it  may  amount  to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  consideration,  that  all 
honest  and  good  men  are  disposed  to  befriend  honest  good 
men  as  such,  and  to  discountenance  the  vicious  as  such,  and 
do  so  in  some  degi'ce  ;  indeed  in  a  considerable  degree,  from 
T/hich  fixvour  and  discouragement  caimot  but  arise  consider- 
able advantage  and  inconvenience.  And  though  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world  have  little  regard  to  the  morality  of  their 
own  actions,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  less  to  that  of 
others,  when  they  themselves  are  not  concerned  ;  yet  let  any 
one  be  knoAvn  to  be  a  man  of  virtue,  somehow  or  other  he 
will  be  favoured,  and  good  offices  will  be  done  him,  from 
regard  to  his  character,  without  remote  views,  occasionally, 
and  in  some  low  degree,  I  think,  by  the  generality  of  the 
world,  as  it  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  Public  honours 
too  and  advantages  are  the  natural  consequences,  are  some- 
tunes  at  least  the  consequences  in  fact,  of  virtuous  actions  ; 
of  eminent  justice,  fidelity,  chai'ity,  love  to  our  country,  con- 
sidered in  the  view  of  being  virtuous.  And  sometimes  even 
death  itself,  often  mfamy  and  external  inconveniences,  are 
the  public  consequences  of  vice  as  vice.  For  instance,  the 
sense  which  mankind  have  of  tyranny,  injustice,  oppression, 
additional  to  the  mere  feeling  or  fear  of  misery,  has  doubtless 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  revolutions,  which  make 
a  figure  even  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  it  is  plain 
men  resent  injuries  as  implying  faultiness,  and  retaliate,  not 
merely  under  the  notion  of  having  received  harm,  but  of 
having  received  wrong ;  and  they  have  this  resentment  in 
behalf  of  others  as  well  as  of  themselves.  So  likewise  even 
the  generality  are,  in  some  degree,  grateful  and  disposed  to 
return  good  offices,  not  merely  because  such  an  one  has 
been  the  occasion  of  good  to  them,  but  under  the  view  that 
such  good  offices  implied  kind  intention  and  good  desert  iu 
the  doer.  To  all  this  may  be  added  two  or  three  paiiicular 
things,  which  many  pevsons  \yil\  think  frivolous ;  but  to  me 
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nothing  appears  80,  which  at  all  comes  in  towards  deter- 
mining a  question  of  such  importance  as  whether  there  bo 
or  be  not  a  moral  institution  of  government,  in  the  strictest 
sense  moral,  visibhj  established  and  begun  in  Nature.  The 
particular  things  are  these :  That  in  domestic  government,  * 
which  is  doubtless  natural,  children  and  otherfi  also  are  very 
generally  punished  for  falsehood  and  injustice  and  ill-beha- 
viour, as  such,  and  rewarded  for  the  contrary ;  which  are 
instances  where  veracity,  and  justice,  and  right  behaviour 
as  such  are  naturally  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
whether  more  or  less  considerable  in  degree  :  That  though  6 
civil  government  be  supposed  to  take  cognizance  of  actions 
in  no  other  view  than  as  prejudicial  to  society,  without 
respect  to  the  immorality  of  them ;  yet  as  such  actions  are 
immoral,  so  the  sense  which  men  have  of  the  immorality  of 
them  very  greatly  contributes,  in  diiferent  ways,  to  bring 
otfenders  to  justice  :  and  that  entire  absence  of  all  crime  and 
gaiilt  in  the  moral  sense,  when  plainly  appearing,  will  almost 
of  course  procure,  and  circumstances  of  aggi-avated  guilt 
prevent,  a  remission  of  the  penalties  annexed  to  civil  crimes, 
in  many  cases,  though  by  no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  besides  the  good  and  bad  efifects  of  ( 
virtue  and  vice  upon  men's  own  minds,  the  course  of  the 
world  does,  in  some  measure,  turn  upon  the  approbation  and 
disapprobation  of  them  as  such  in  others.  The  sense  of 
well  and  ill-doing,  the  presages  of  conscience,  the  love  of 
good  characters  and  dislike  of  bad  ones,  honour,  shame,  re- 
sentment, gratitude  ;  all  these,  considered  in  themselves  and 
in  their  efifects,  do  afford  manifest  real  instances  of  virtue  as 
such  naturally  favoured,  and  of  vice  as  such  discounte- 
nanced, more  or  less,  in  the  daily  course  of  human  life  ;  in 
every  age,  in  every  relation,  in  every  general  circumstance 
of  it.  That  God  has  given  us  a  moral  nature'"  may  most 
justly  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral 
government :  but  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  condition  which 
gives  this  nature,  as  one  may  speak,  scope  to  operate,  and  in 
which  it  does  unavoidably  operate  ;  i.  e.  influence  mankind 
to  act,  so  as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  virtue,  and  discoun- 
tenance and  punish  vice  ;  this  is  not  the  same,  but  a  further 
additional  proof  of  his  moral  government :  for  it  is  an  instance 
"  Seo  Dissertation  U.,  [and  Sermons.J 
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of  it.  Tho  first  is  a  proof,  that  ho  \viil  finally  favour  and  sup- 
port virtue  eflectually  ;  tho  secoixl  is  tui  example  of  liis 
favouring  and  supporting  it  ut  present,  in  some  degree. 
J  If  a  more  distinct  inquiry  be  made,  whence  it  arises  that 
virtue  as  such  is  often  rewarded,  and  vice  as  such  is  punished, 
and  this  rule  never  inverted,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in 
part,  immediately  from  the  moral  nature  itself  which  God 
has  given  us  ;  and  also  in  part  from  his  having  given  us, 
together  with  this  natui-e,  so  gi-eat  a  jjower  over  each  other's 

1  happiness  and  misery.  For,  first,  it  is  certain  that  peace  and 
delight,  in  some  degree  and  upon  some  occasions,  is  the 
necessary  and  present  eifect  of  virtuous  practice  ;  an  effect 
arising  immediately  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 
We  arc  so  made,  that  w'ell-doiug  as  such  gives  us  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  in  some  instances ;  ill-doing  as  such  in  none. 
And  secondly,  from  our  moral  nature,  joined  with  God's 
having  put  our  happiness  and  misery  in  many  respects  in 
each  other's  power,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  vice  as  such,  some 
kinds  and  instances  of  it  at  least,  will  be  infamous,  and  men 

2  will  be  disposed  to  punish  it  as  in  itself  detestable  ;  and  the 
villain  will  by  no  means  be  able  always  to  avoid  feeling  that 
infamy,  any  more  than  he  will  be  able  to  escape  this  further 
punishment  wliich  mankind  will  be  disposed  to  inflict  upon 
him  under  the  notion  of  his  deservuig  it.  But  there  can  be 
nothing  on  the  side  of  vice  to  answer  this,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  human  mind  contradictory,  as  the  logicians 
speak,  to  virtue.  For  virtue  consists  in  a  regard  to  what  is 
right  and  reasonable,  as  being  so  ;  in  a  regard  to  veracity, 
justice,  charity,  in  themselves  :  and  there  is  surely  no  such 
thing  as  a  like  natural  regard  to  falsehood,  injustice,  cruelty. 
If  it  be  thought  that  there  are  instances  of  an  approbation 
of  vice,  as  such,  in  itself,  and  for  its  ow7i  sake  (though  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  such  thing  at  all  ; 
but  supposing  there  be)  it  is  evidently  monstrous  ;  as  much 
so  as  the  most  acknowledged  pei-version  of  any  passion 
whatever.  Such  instances  of  perversion  then  being  left  out 
as  merely  imaginary,  or  however  unnattu'al,  it  must  follow, 
from  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and  from  our  condition  in  the 
respects  now  described,  that  vice  cannot  at  all  be,  and  virtue 
cannot  but  be  favoured  as  such  by  others,  upon  some  occa- 

e  Bions,  and  happy  in  itself  in  some  degree.     For  what  is  here 
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insisted  upon  is  not  the  degree  in  which  virtue  and  vice  are 
thus  distinguished,  but  only  the  thing  itself,  that  they  are 
BO  in  some  degree  ;  though  the  whole  good  and  bad  efl'ect 
of  virtue  and  vice  as  such  is  not  inconsiderable  in  degree. 
But  that  tlioy  must  bo  thus  distinguished  in  some  degree  is 
iu  a  manner  necessary  ;  it  is  matter  of  fact  of  daily  experi- 
ence, oven  in  the  greatest  confusion  of  human  afiairs. 

It  is  not  pretended  but  that  in  the  natural  course  of  i 
things  happiness  and  misery  appear  to  be  distributed  by 
other  rules  than  only  the  personal  merit  and  demerit  of  cha- 
racters. They  may  sometimes  be  distributed  by  way  of 
mere  discipline.  There  may  be  the  wisest  and  best  reasons  i 
why  the  world  should  be  governed  by  general  laws,  from  « 
whence  such  promiscuous  distribution  perhaps  must  follow  ; 
and  also  why  our  happiness  and  misery  should  be  put  in 
each  other's  power  in  the  degi'ee  which  they  are.  And 
these  things,  as  in  general  they  conti'ibute  to  the  rewarding 
virtue  and  punishing  vice  as  such,  so  they  often  contribute 
also,  not  to  the  inversion  of  this,  which  is  impossible  ;  but 
to  the  rendering  persons  prosperous,  though  wicked ; 
afflicted,  though  righteous ;  and,  which  is  worse,  to  the 
reivarding  some  actions,  thougli  vicious,  and  punishing  other 
actions,  though  virtuous.  But  all  this  cannot  drown  the 
voice  of  Nature  in  the  conduct  of  providence,  i>laiiily 
declaring  itself  for  virtue,  by  way  of  distinction  from  vice, 
and  preference  to  it.  For  our  being  so  constituted  as  that 
virtue  and  vice  are  thus  natm-ally  favoured  and  discounte- 
nanced, rewarded  and  punislied  respectively  as  such,  is  an 
intuitive  proof  of  the  intent  of  Nature  that  it  should  be  so  ;  s 
otherwise  the  constitution  of  our  mind,  from  which  it  thus 
immediately  and  directly  proceeds,  would  be  absurd.  But 
it  cannot  be  said,  because  virtuous  actions  are  sometimes 
punished  and  vicious  actions  rewarded,  that  Natui-e  intended 
it.  For  though  this  great  disorder  is  brought  about,  as  all 
actions  are  done,  by  means  of  some  natui'al  passion,  yet  this 
may  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  brought  about  by  the  perver-  4 
sion  of  such  passion  implanted  in  us  for  other,  and  those 
very  good  purposes.  And  indeed  these  other  and  good 
purposes,  even  of  every  passion,  may  be  clearly  seen. 

We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  some  degree  of  present    g 
effect,  from  Him  who  is  supreme  in  Nature,  which  side  h© 
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18  of,  or  what  part  he  takes  :  a  declaration  for  virtue  and 
against  vice.  So  far  therefore  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue,  to 
veracity  and  justice,  to  equity  and  charity,  and  the  right  of 
the  case  in  whatever  he  is  concerned,  so  far  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Divine  administration,  and  co-operates  with  it ; 
and  from  hence,  to  such  a  man,  arises  naturally  a  secret 
eatisiaction  and  sense  of  security,  and  implicit  hope  of  some- 
what further.    And, 

V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  necessary  tendencies 
of  virtue,  which,  though  not  of  present  effect,  yet  are  at 
present  discernible  in  Nature,  and  so  afford  an  instance  cf 
somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of  it.  There 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to 
produce  the  good  and  bad  effects  now  mentioned  in  a 
greater  degi-ee  than  they  do  in  fact  produce  them.  For 
instance,  good  and  bad  men  would  be  much  moi-e  rewarded 
and  punished  as  such,  wei'e  it  not  that  justice  is  often  arti- 
ficially eluded,  that  characters  are  not  known,  and  many 
who  would  thus  favour  virtue  and  discourage  vice  are 
hindered  from  doing  so  by  accidental  causes."  These  ten- 
dencies of  virtue  and  vice  are  obvious  with  regard  to  indi- 
viduals. But  it  may  require  more  particularly  to  be  con- 
sidered that  power  in  a  society,  by  being  under  the  direction 
of  virtue,  naturally  increases,  and  has  a  necessary  t*r.aency 
to  prevail  over  opposite  power  not  under  the  direction  of  it, 
in  like  manner  as  power,  by  being  under  the  direction  of 
reason,  increases,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevail  over  brute 
force.  There  are  several  brute  creatures  of  equal,  and 
several  of  superior  streng-th  to  that  of  men  ;  and  possibly 
the  sum  of  the  whole  strength  of  brutes  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  mankind  ;  but  reason  gives  us  the  advantage 

"  [The  {idvorse  phenomena  with  which  Butler  has  to  deal  in  this 
chapter  are  admirably  explained.  The  indulgence  of  passion  brings 
pleasure;  but,  says  Butler,  the  pleasure  is  in  the  indulgence,  not  in 
the  vice-  Virtuous  acts,  again,  are  sometimes  punished,  not,  how- 
ever, it  IS  replied,  because  virtuous,  but  though  virtuous.  The  ten- 
dencies of  virtue,  it  is  objected,  are  checked  by  hindrances.  It  is 
Eo,  but  the  checks  are  accidental  and  temporary,  the  tendencies 
Cissential  and  eternal.  Perhaps  the  reasoning  of  this  chapter  ap- 
proaches JM  near  to  pofcitive  demonstration  as  the  nature  of  tho 
axgumeni  7?ill  admit.] 
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and  sujicriority  over  them,  and  thus  man  is  the  acknow- 
lcd{,^cd  govcruinj::  animal  upon  the  earth.  Is' or  is  this  supe- 
riority considered  by  any  as  accidental ;  but  as  what  reason 
has  a  tendency,  in  the  nature  of  the  tiling,  to  obtain.  And 
yet  perhaps  difficulties  may  be  raised  about  the  meaning, 
as  well  as  tlie  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  virtue  has  tho 
like  tendency. 

To  obviate  those  difficulties,  let  us  see  more  distinctly 
how  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  reason,  which  is  so 
readily  acknowledged  to  have  this  advantageous  tendency. 
Suppose  then  two  or  three  men,  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
proved understanding,  in  a  desolate  open  plain,  attacked  by 
ten  times  the  number  of  beasts  of  prey  •  would  their  reason 
secure  them  the  victory  in  this  unequal  combat?  Power 
then,  though  joined  with  reason,  and  under  its  direction, 
cannot  be  expected  to  prevail  over  opposite  power,  though 
merely  brutal,  unless  the  one  beai-s  some  proportion  to  the 
other.  Again,  put  the  imaginary  case  that  rational  and 
irrational  creatures  were  of  like  external  shape  and  man- 
ner :  it  is  certain,  before  there  were  opi^ortunities  for  the 
first  to  distinguish  each  other,  to  separate  from  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  form  a  union  among  themselves,  they 
might  be  upon  a  level,  or  in  several  respects  upon  gieat 
disadvantage,  though  united  they  might  be  vastly  superior ; 
since  union  is  of  such  efficacy,  that  ten  men  united  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  what  ten  thousand  of  the  same 
natural  strength  and  understanding  wholly  ununited  could 
not.  In  this  case  then,  brute  force  might  more  than  main- 
tain its  ground  against  reason,  for  want  of  union  among  tho 
rational  creatures.  Or  suppose  a  number  of  men  to  land 
upon  an  island  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  ;  a  number  of 
men  who,  l>y  tho  regulations  of  civil  government,  the  inven- 
tions of  art,  and  the  experience  of  some  years,  could  they 
be  preserved  so  long,  would  be  really  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  wild  beasts  and  to  preserve  themselves  in  security  from 
them :  yet  a  conjuncture  of  accidents  might  give  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  irrational  animals,  as  tliat  they  might  at  once 
overTjower,  and  even  extirpate  the  whole  species  of  rational 
ones.  Length  of  time  then,  proper  scope  and  opportunities 
for  reason  to  exert  itself,  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
jts  prevailing  over  brute   force      Further  still,  there  are 
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lUiiny  instances  of  brutes  suceeediug  in  attempts  which 
they  could  not  have  uudertakcu,  had  not  tlieir  irrational 
nature  rendered  thcni  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  danger  of 
such  attempts,  or  the  fury  of  passion  hindered  their  attend- 
ing to  it ;  and  there  are  instances  of  reason  and  real  pru- 
dence preventing  men's  undertaking  what,  it  hath  appeared 
afterwards,  they  might  have  succeeded  in  by  a  lucky  rash- 
ness. And  in  certain  conjunctures,  ignorance  and  folly, 
weakness  and  discord,  may  liavo  their  advantages.  So  that 
rational  animals  have  not  necessarily  the  superiority  over 
iiratioual  ones  ;  but,  how  improbable  soever  it  may  be,  it  is 
evidently  possible  that  in  some  globes  the  latter  may  be 
superior.  And  were  the  former  wholly  at  variance  and  dis- 
united by  false  self-interest  and  envy,  by  treachery  and 
injustice,  and  consequent  rage  and  malice  against  each 
other,  whilst  the  latter  were  firmly  united  among  themselves 
by  instinct,  this  might  gi'eatly  contribute  to  the  introducing 
such  an  inverted  order  of  thuigs.  For  every  one  would 
consider  it  as  inverted,  since  reason  has,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
a  tendency  to  prevail  over  brute  force,  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  it  may  not  prevail,  and  the  necessity  which  there 
is  of  many  concurring  circumstances  to  render  it  prevalent. 

Now  I  say,  virtue  in  a  society  has  a  like  tendency  to  pro- 
cure superionty  and  additional  power,  whether  this  power 
be  consideied  as  the  means  of  security  from  opposite  power, 
or  of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it  has  this  tendency, 
by  rendering  public  good  an  object  and  end  to  every 
member  of  the  society,  by  putting  every  one  upon  considera- 
tion and  diligence,  recollection  and  self-govermnent,  both 
in  order  to  see  what  is  the  most  cflfectual  method,  and  also 
in  order  to  perform  their  proper  pai-t  for  obtaining  and 
preserving  it ;  by  uniting  a  society  within  itself,  and  so  in- 
creasing its  strengih ;  and,  which  is  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned, uniting  it  by  means  of  veracity  and  justice.  For  as 
these  last  are  principal  bonds  of  union,  so  benevolence  <;>r 
jniblic  spirit,  undirected,  unrestiained  by  them,  is  nobody 
knows  %\hat. 

And  suppose  the  invisible  world,  and  tlie  invisible  dispen- 
sations of  rrovidencc,  to  be,  in  any  sort,  analogous  to  what 
appeals  :  or  that  both  together  make  up  one  uniform  scheme, 
the  two  parts  of  which,  the  part  which   we  see  and  that 
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which  is  beyond  our  ouscrvution,  arc  !iiii\u);:;i)iis  to  each 
otlicr :  tlicu  there  must  bo  a  like  uatiiral  tciulcncy  in  the 
derived  power,  throughout  the  universe,  under  the  direction 
of  virtue,  to  prevail  in  general  over  that  wliich  is  not  under 
its  direction,  as  tliero  is  in  reason,  derived  reason  in  the  uni- 
eerse,  to  prevail  over  brute  force.  I'ut  then,  in  order  to  the 
prevalence  of  virtue,  or  I'lat  it  may  actually  produce  what 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  the  like  concurrences  are 
necessary  as  are  to  the  prevalence  of  reason.  There  must 
be  some  proportion  between  the  natui-al  power  or  force 
which  if  and  tliat  wliich  is  not  under  tiie  direction  of 
virtue :  there  must  be  suflieient  length  of  time  ;  for  the 
complete  success  of  virtue,  as  of  reason,  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  otherwise  than  gradual  ;  there  must 
be,  as  one  may  speak,  a  fair  field  of  trial,  a  stage  large  and 
extensive  enough,  j)roper  occasions  and  opportunities,  for 
the  \'irtuous  to  join  together  to  exert  themselves  against 
lawless  force,  and  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  united  labours.  " 
Now  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  disinoportion 
between  the  good  and  bad,  even  here  on  eaiih,  is  not  so 
gi-eat  but  that  the  former  have  natural  power  sufficient  to 
their  prevailing  to  a  considerable  degi-ce,  if  circumstances 
would  permit  this  power  to  be  united.  For  much  less,  very 
much  less,  power  under  the  direction  of  virtue  woidd  pre- 
vail over  much  greater  not  under  the  direction  of  it.  How- 
ever, good  men  over  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  unite ;  as 
for  other  reasons,  so  because  they  carmot  be  sTifliciently 
ascertained  of  each  other's  characters.  And  the  knoMVi 
course  of  human  thmgs,  the  scene  we  are  now  passuig 
through,  particularly  the  shortness  of  life,  denies  to  virtue 
its  full  scope  in  several  other  respects.  The  natuial  tendency 
which  we  have  been  considering,  though  real,  is  hiiiilertd  Obj. 
from  being  carried  into  effect  in  tlie  present  state  ;  but  these 
hindiances  may  be  removed  in  a  future  one.  Virtue,  to 
borrow  the  Christian  allusion,  is  militant  I  vie,  and  variouj 
untoward  accidents  contribute  to  its  beiug  oft«!*i  overbcnie : 
but  it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage  hcicattcr,  and 
prevail  completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent  rewards  in  some 
future  states.  Neglected  as  it  is,  perhaps  unknown,  per- 
haps despised  and  oppressed  hero  ;  there  in<\y  be  scenes  in 
eternity  lasting  enough,  and  in  eveiy  other  way  adapted  to 
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afford  it  a  suflu-iont.  sphere  of  action,  and  a  sufficient  sphere 
for  the  natural  consequences  of  it  to  follow  in  fact.  If  the 
BOiJ  he  naturally  immortal,  and  this  state  be  a  progress 
towards  a  futiu-e  one,  as  childhood  is  towards  mature  age, 
good  men  may  naturally  unite,  not  only  amongst  themselves, 
but  also  with  other  orders  of  virtuous  creatures  in  that 
future  state.  For  \ai-tue,  from  the  very  natm-e  of  it,  is  a 
j,rinciple  and  bond  of  union,  in  some  dcgi-ec,  amongst  all  who 
are  endued  with  it,  and  kno^vn  to  each  other ;  so  as  that  by 
it  a  good  man  cannot  but  recommend  himself  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  all  vii-tuous  beings  throughout  the  whole 
universe  who  can  be  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  can 
any  way  interpose  in  his  behalf  in  any  part  of  his  duration. 
And  one  might  add,  that  suppose  all  this  advantageous  ten- 
dency of  vii-tue  to  become  effect,  amongst  one  or  more  orders 
of  creatures,  in  any  distant  scenes  and  periods,  and  to  be 
seen  by  any  orders  of  vicious  creatures  throughout  the  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  God ;  this  happy  effect  of  virtue  would 
have  a  tendency  by  way  of  example,  and  possibly  in  other 
ways,  to  amend  those  of  them  who  are  capable  of  amend- 
ment, and  being  recovered  to  a  just  sense  of  virtue.  If  our 
notions  of  the  plan  of  Providence  were  enlarged  in  any  sort 
proportionable  to  what  late  discoveries  have  enlarged  our 
x-iews  with  respect  to  the  material  world,  representations  of 
this  kind  would  not  apj)car  absurd  or  extravagant.  However, 
they  arc  not  to  be  taken  as  intended  for  a  literal  delineation 
of  what  is  in  fact  the  particular  scheme  of  the  universe, 
which  camiot  be  known  without  revelation  ;  for  suppositions 
are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  true  because  not  incredible,  but 
they  arc  mentioned  to  show  tliat  our  finding  vii-tue  to  be 
hindered  from  procuring  to  itself  such  superiority  and  ad- 
vantages is  no  objection  against  its  having,  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  tendency  to  procure  them.  And  tliG 
supjiositions  now  mentioned  do  plainly  shov/  this ;  for  they 
show  that  these  hmdi-ances  are  so  far  from  bcmg  necessary, 
that  we  cm-selves  can  easily  conceive  how  they  may  Ix)  re- 
moved in  futm-e  states,  and  full  scope  be  granted  to 
virtue.  And  all  these  advantageous  tendencies  of  it  are  to 
be  considered  as  declarations  of  God  in  its  favour.  This 
however  is  taking  a  pictty  large  compass;  th-jugh  it  is 
certain  that,  as  tl»e  material  world  appears  to  be,  in  a  ma^- 
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ncj',  bouiidlcss  and  iuiraensc,  there  must  bo   nniu   scliemo  of 
providence  vast  iii  proportion  to  it. 

•(f  But  let  us  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation,  and  wo  shall  a 
see  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  by  imagining  an  instance 
not  so  vast  and  remote  y  by  supposing  a  kingdom  or  society 
of  men  upon  it,  perfectly  virtuous,  for  a  succession  of  many 
ages,  to  which,  if  you  please,  may  be  given  a  situation  ad- 
vantageous for  universal  monarchy.  In  such  a  state  there  (a^ 
would  be  no  such  thing  us  faction  ;  but  men  of  tlie  greatest 
capacity  would,  of  coui-se,  all  along  have  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affairs  willingly  yielded  to  them,  and  they  would 
share  it  among  themselves  without  envy.  Each  of  these 
would  have  the  part  assigned  him,  to  which  his  genius 
was  peculiarly  adapted  ;  and  others,  who  had  not  any  dis- 
tinguished genius,  wotild  be  safe,  and  think  themselves  very 
happy  by  being  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  those 
who  had.  Public  detcnninations  would  really  be  the  result 
of  the  united  wisdom  of  the  community ;  and  they  would 
faithfully  be  executed  by  the  united  strength  of  it.  Some 
would,  in  a  higher  way  contribute,  but  all  would  in  some 
way  contribute,  to  the  public  prosperity  ;  and  in  it  each 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  virtue.  And  as  injustici-, 
whether  by  fraud  or  force,  would  be  unknown  among  them- 
selves, so  they  would  be  sufficiently  secured  from  it  in  their 
neighbours.  For  cunning  and  false  self-interest,  confcder.a- 
cies  in  injustice,  ever  slight,  and  accompanied  with  faction 
and  intestine  treachery  ;  these  on  one  hand  would  be  found 
mere  childish  folly  and  wealaiess,  when  set  in  opposition 
against  wisdom,  public  spirit,  union  inviolable,  and  fidelity 
on  the  other ;  allowing  both  a  sufficient  lenglh  of  years  to 
try  their  force.  Add  the  general  influence  which  such  a 
kingdom  would  have  ever  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  way  of 
example  particularly,  and  the  reverence  which  Avould  bo  (b") 
paid  it.  It  would  plainly  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  tho 
world  must  gradually  come  under  its  empire  ;  not  by  means 
of  lawless  violence,  but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to 
be  just  conquest,  and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  submitting 
themselves  voluntarily  to  it,  throughout  a  course  of  ages, 
and  claiming  its  protection,  one  after  another,  in  sriocessivo 
exigencies.  The  head  of  it  would  be  an  universal  monarch, 
in  another  sense  than  any  mortal  has  yet  been;  and  the 
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oftdlera  siyle  woulil  be  literally  iijiuIioaMc  to  liiin,  I'nat  cU 
peo'j'le,  nations,  and  Idiiguages  should  serve  him.  Aiui  though 
indeed  oui-  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  H)anlund,  show  the  impossibility,  without  come 
miraculous  iuteriiusitiun,  that  a  number  of  men,  here  on 
»;arth,  should  unite  in  one  society  or  governmer.t  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  univcreal  luactico  of  virtue,  and  that  such  a 
government  should  continue  so  united  for  a  succession  of 
ages;  yet  aduiittiv.g  or  supposing  this,  the  effect  would  bo 
as  now  drav.  u  out.  And  thus,  lor  instance,  the  wonderful 
power  and  prosperity  promised  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
[Scripture  would  be,  in  a  groat  mca.snre,  the  consequence  ol 
what  is  predicted  of  them,  that  the  people  should  he  all 
ri;/hhoiis,  and  inherit  the  land  for  ever  ;'*  were  we  to  understand 
the  latter  i)hraso  of  a  long  continuance  only,  sufficient  to 
give  things  time  to  work.  The  predictions  of  this  kind,  lor 
there  are  many  of  them,  cannot  come  to  pass  in  the  present 
known  course  of  Nature  ;  but  suppose  them  come  to  i)ass, 
and  tlien  the  dominion  and  pre-eminence  i)romised  must 
naturally  follow  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

Consider  now  the  general  system  of  religion ;  that  the 
government  of  the  world  is  unifoini,  and  one,  and  moral  ; 
that  virtue  and  right  shall  finally  have  the  advantage,  and 
prevail  over  fraud  and  lawless  force,  over  the  deceits  as^ 
well  as  the  violence  of  wickedness,  under  the  conduct  of 
one  supreme  governor;  and  from  the  observations  above 
made,  it  will  appear  that  God  has,  by  oiu-  reason,  given  us 
to  see  a  peculiar  connexion  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
scheme,  and  a  tendency  tow:)rds  the  completion  of  it,  arising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  virtue ;  which  tendency  is  to  be 
considered  as  somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution 
of  things.  If  any  one  should  think  all  this  to  be  of  little 
imi)ortance,  I  desire  iiim  to  consider  what  he  would  think, 
if  vice  had  essentially  and  in  its  nature  these  advantageous 
tendencies,  or  if  virtue  had  essentially  the  direct  contrary 
ones. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 

'■'  [Isa.  Ix.  21.  The  reasoning  is  not  weakened  if  it  be  held  that 
the  words  of  this  passage  api)ly  not  to  the  Jews  strictly,  but  to 
the  Israel  of  God,  the  churrh  of  Christ.] 
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uatural  effects  and  thc^c  natural  tendencies  of  virtud,  yet 
things  may  be  now  going  on  throughout  the  universe,  and 
may  go  on  hereafter  in  the  same  mixed  way  as  hero  at  • 
present  upon  earth  :  virtue  sometimes  prosperous,  sometiires 
depressed  ;  vice  sometimes  pimishcd,  sometimes  successful.'* 
Tlie  answer  to  which  is,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  nor  of  this  treatise,  properly  to  prove  God's  perfect 
moi^al  government  over  the  world,  or  tbo  truth  of  religion  ;  1 
but  to  observe  what  tliere  is  in  the  constitution  and  course 
of  Nature,  to  confirm  the  proper  proof  of  it,  supposed  to  be 
known  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  foregoing  observations 
to  this  purpose  may  bo  thus  distinctly  proved.  Pleasui-o 
and  pain  are,  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree,  say  to  a  very  high 
degree,  distributed  amongst  us  without  any  apparent  regard 
to  tlie  merit  or  demerit  of  characters.  And  were  there 
nothing  else  ccncoruing  this  matter  discernible  in  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  N  iture,  there  would  bo  no  giound 
from  tlic  constitution  and  course  of  Nature  to  hope  or  to 
fear  that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter 
according  to  their  deserts  ;  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, implies  that  even  then  there  would  be  no  ground 
from  appearances  to  think,  that  vice  upon  the  whole  would 
have  tlie  advantage,  rather  than  that  virtue  would.  And 
thus  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  would  rest  a 
upon  the  usual  known  arguments  for  it,  whicli  are,  I  think, 
plainly  unanswerable  ;  and  would  be  so,  though  there  were 
no  additional  confirmation  of  them  from  the  things  above 
insisted  on.  But  these  things  are  a  very  strong  confirma- 
tion of  them.  For,  b 
First,  They  show  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  not  indifl'er-  I 
ent  to  virtue  and  vice,  Tiiey  amount  to  a  declaration  from 
him,  determinate  and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour  of  one, 
and  against  the  other  ;  such  a  declaration,  as  there  is  no- 
thing to  bo  set  over  against  or  answer  on  the  part  of  vice. 
So  that  were  a  man,  laying  aside  the  i)roper  proof  of  reli- 
gion, to  determine  from  the  course  of  Nature  only,  whether 
it  were  most  probable  that  the  righteous  or  the  wicked 
would  have  the  advantage  m  a  future  life,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  but  tliat  he  would  determine  the  probability  to  be 

"  [From  Hume  ;   though  the  objection  is  commou  enough.] 
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tlmt  the  former  would.  The  course  of  Nature  then,  in  tlio 
view  of  it  now  given,  furnishes  us  with  a  real  practical 
proof  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 

Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what  religion  teaches  us, 
God  shall  reward  and  punish  virtue  and  vice  as  such,  so  as 
that  every  one  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his  deserts ;  this 
distributive  justice  Avill  not  be  a  thing  different  in  kind,  but 
only  in  degree,  from  what  we  experience  in  his  present 
government.  It  will  be  that  in  effect  towards  which  wo  now 
see  a  tendency.  It  will  be  no  more  than  the  completion  of 
that  moral  government,  the  principles  and  beginning  of  which 
have  been  shown,  beyond  all  dispute,  discernible  in  the 
present  constitution  and  course  of  Natui-e.  And  from  henco 
it  follows : 

Thirdly,  That,  as  under  the  natural  government  of  God,  our 
experience  of  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness  and 
misery,  which  we  do  experience  at  present,  gives  just 
ground  to  hope  for  and  to  fear  higher  degrees  and  other 
kinds  of  both  in  a  future  state,  supposing  a  future  state 
admitted  ;  so  imder  his  moral  government  our  experience, 
that  virtue  and  vice  are,  in  the  manners  above  mentioned, 
actually  rewarded  and  punished  at  present,  in  a  certain 
degree,  gives  just  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear  that  they  may 
he  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher  degree  hereafter.  It 
is  acknowledged  indeed  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  think  that  they  .actually  will  he  rewarded  and 
punished  in  a  higher  degree,  rather  than  in  a  lower  ;  but 
then, 

Lastly,  There  is  sufficient  ground  to  think  so,  from  the  good 
and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  these  tendencies 
are  essential,  and  fomided  in  the  nature  ot  things  ;  Avliereas 
the  hindrances  to  their  becoming  effect  are,  in  numberless 
cases,  not  necessary,  but  artificial  only.  Now  it  may  be 
much  more  strongly  argued  that  these  tendencies,  as  well 
as  the  actual  rewards  and  punishments  of  virtue  and  vice, 
■which  arise  directly  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  will  remain 
hereafter,  than  that  the  accidental  hindrances  of  them 
■will.  And  if  these  hindrances  do  not  remain,  those  re- 
wards and  punishments  cannot  but  be  carried  on  much 
fartlicr  towards  the  perfection  of  moral  government ;  i.  e 
the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  will  become  effect ;  but 
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■when  or  wlicro,  or  in  w  hat  particulai*  way,  cannot  bo  known 
at  all  but  by  revelation. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  government  im- jD 
plied  in  God's  natui'al  government ;  '♦  virtue  and  vice  aro  j 
naturally  rewarded  and  punished  as  beneficial  and  mis- 
chievous to  society,"  and  rewarded  and  punished  directly  as 
rirtue  and  vice.'®  The  notion  then  of  a  moral  scheme  of 
govenmicnt  is  not  fictitious  but  natural,  for  it  is  suggested 
to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and  course  ot  Nature  ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  scheme  is  actually  begim,  in  the 
iaistances  here  mentioned.  And  these  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  declaration  of  the  Author  of  Nature  for  ^^rtue, 
and  against  vice  ;  they  give  a  credibility  to  the  supposition 
of  their  being  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter,  and  also 
gro'and  to  hope  ajid  to  fear  that  they  may  be  rewarded  ajid 
punished  in  higher  docrrces  than  they  are  here.  And  as  all 
tliis  is  confinued,  so  tJio  argument  for  religion,  from  tho 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  is  carried  on  farther,  by 
observing  that  there  are  natural  tendencies,  and,  in  imiu- 
merable  cases,  only  artificial  -hindrances  to  this  moral 
scheme's  being  carried  on  much  farther  towards  perfection 
than  it  is  at  present. '^'^  The  notion  then  of  a  moral  scheme  \ 
of  government,  much  more  perfect  than  what  is  seen,  is  not  I 
a  fictitious  but  a  natural  notion,  for  it  Ls  suggested  to  our 
thoughts  by  the  essential  tendencies  of  viiiue  and  vice. 
And  these  tendencies  are  to  be  considered  as  intimations,  a.s 
implicit  promises  and  threatenuigs,  from  the  Author  of 
Nature,  of  much  greater  rewards  and  punislmients  to  follow 
virtue  and  vice  than  do  at  present. 0  And,  indeed,  every 
natural  tendency  which  is  to  continue,  but  which  is  hindered 
from  becoming  effect  by  only  accidental  causes,  aftbrds  a  pre- 
sumption that  such  tendency  will,  some  time  or  other,  be- 
come effect ;  a  presumption  in  degi-ee  proportionable  to  the 
length  of  the  duration,  through  which  such  tendency  will 
continue.  And  from  these  thijQgs  together  arises  a  real 
presumption,  that  the  moral  scheme  of  goverament  esta- 
blished in  Nature,  shall  be  carried  on  much  fjirther  towards 
perfection  hereafter;  and,  I  think,  a  prcsiunption  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  completed.    But  from  these  things,  joined 

»♦  P.  5(5.  '^  p.  57  '•  1'.  58,  etc.  "  V.  6^,  etc. 
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vith  the  moral  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  considered 
as  given  us  by  him,  arises  a  practical  ;  roof '"  that  it  will  be 
completed  ;  a  proof  from  fact ;  and  therefore  a  distinct  one 
from  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  eternal  and  unalterable 
relations,  tlie  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

OT'    A    STATr,    OF  PEOBATIOX,   AS    IMPLYING   TRTaL,  DIFFICULTIKH 
AND    DANGEB.' 

[Commonly  probation  Las  the  same  meaning  as  moral  government. 
It  is  here  used,  however,  to  indicate  the  difficultiea  and  risks  conse- 
quent upon  temptation.  In  this  light  it  deserves  special  considei-a- 
tion. 

A  That  reliijions  probation  implies  danger  and  risk  (trial)  in  regard 
to  the  future  is  not  unlikely,  from  the  analogy  of  our  present 
ndtaral  probation,  which  makes  interest  depend  upon  behaviour, 
The  two  are  analogous  in  many  particulars. 

1  In  fiict  our  interests  in  both  respects  are  in  danger  from  our- 

selves, as  is  clear  from  the  following: 
a  God  has  made  our  happiness    to  depend  oh  our  own  acts, 

b.  We  blame  ourselves  for  misconduct  in  temporal  alTairs. 

c,  We  actually  miss  happiness  and  incur  misery  thr(jugh 
our  own  acts,  d.  The  acknowledged  hazards  of  the  young, 
and  the  temptations  to  vices  which  are  yet  mischievous. 

2  ITie  occasions  or  causes  of  our  natural  and  religious  probations 

are  analogous.      These  causes   are  in  our  nature  or  in  our 
circumstances. 
a  Circumstances  or  temptations  often  betray  men:  so  do  their 
passions;  the  two  mutually  implying  each  other. 

'"  See  this  proof  drawn  out  briefly,  ch.  vi.  [The  views  of  chapter 
vi.  form  the  basis  of  an  admirable  boo-k  by  the  late  J.  J.  Gurney, 
na  "  Habit  and  Discipline."] 

'  ["  One  of  the  most  successful  chapters  in  the  volume." — 
Ch-jiliacrs.  The  dificulties  and  risks  of  a  religiou?  course,  the 
aggravation  of  those  risks  by  the  acts  of  others,  are  all  shown  to 
correspond  with  what  is  experienced  in  com-moa  life,  so  that  if  we 
give  up  on  these  grounds  tba  "  God  of  rcli^on,"  we  laust  also  give 
up  the  "  God  of  Nature."! 
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b  So  close  is  the  analog}',  that  in  both  cases  the  same  passions 
are  excited  by  the  same  means  ;  so  that  we  mn.y  describe 
both  by  similar  terms. 
8  The  effects  of  these  temptations  on  men's  behaviour  are  aualc- 
gom. 
a  Some  gratify  themselves  ■without  looking  at  the  futuie. 
b  Some  are  deceived  by  passion. 

c  Some  Are  forced  away  by  it  against  their  judgment. 
d  Some  shamelessly  avow  thoir  preference  for  vice  in  spite  of 

consequences;  aud 
e  At  the  very  least,  men  do  voluntarily  go  wroiitr  in  buth  cases. 
4   The  way  in  which  these  difficulties  aud  dangers  are  increased, 
auil  in  some  sense  made,  is  alike  in  both  cases. 

a  Others  give  us  a  bad  education,  set  a  bad  example,  er.coiu-age 
dishor.est  practices,  corrupt  religion,  and  diffuse  false  uo- 
tious  of  happiness. 
b  We  ourselves  increase  our  difficulties,  by  negligence,  by  in- 
dulgence which  weakens  our  moral  powers ;  by  accumu- 
lated irregularities,  which  make  the  coui-se  of  viiaua 
perplexed  and  disadvantageous. 
B  It  is  indeed  objected  that  this  state  is  improbable  in  two  res])ecta. 

1  Our  condition  thus  appears  to  be  unfavourable  to  our  interests. 

Answer  : 
a  Still  it  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  with  care  our  difficultios 

may  be  met ;    and,    as  to   God,    it  is   equitable   tliat  he 

should  put  upon  us  what  it  is  clear  we  can  do,  nor  can  wo 

complain  unless,  etc. 
b  Our  veiy  condition  in  nature  makes  a  simihu-  condition  in 

religion  probable,  from  the  analogy  between  the  two. 

2  riiis  condition  involves  hazards,  aud  may  work  ruiu,  aud  must 

be  foreseen  to  work  it:    Such  an  arrangement  is  improbable. 

No  doubt,   a.  Such  hazard  is  a  mystery,  which,  however   tho 

tchole  case  may  enable  us  to  explain  ;   b.  At  all  events   the 

constitution  of  Nature  is  in  favour  of  such  hazard  ;  and   c    As 

for  the  cert;\inty  of  tho  ruin,  it  is  as  much  contingent  as  our 

conduct  is. 

C  The  conclusion:  in  both  capacities  our  interest  is  offered,  not  to 

our  acceptatux,  but  to  our  acquisition  ;    ue  are  in  danner  of  missing 

it ;  and,  without  attention  and  self-denial,  it  must  be  missed.] 


The  gcnorul  tloctrmc  of  religion,  that  our  present  .ife  is  a 
state  of  probation  for  a  future  one,  coniprehcnds  under  is 
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ecvci-al  iiiuliculiir  filings  distinct  from  cacli  other.  But  the 
fii'st  and  most  common  meaning  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  our 
iuture  interest  is  now  depending,  and  depending  upon  our- 
selves ;  that  Ave  have  scope  and  opportunities  here  for  that 
good  and  bad  behaviour,  which  God  will  reward  and  pmiish 
hereafter ;  together  Avith  temptations  to  one,  as  well  as  in- 
ducements of  reason  to  the  other.  And  this  is,  in  great 
measure,  the  same  with  saying,  that  we  are  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  to  give  an  account  of  our  actions 
to  him.  For  the  notion  of  a  future  account  and  general 
righteous  judgment  implies  some  sort  of  temptations  to 
what  is  wrong ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral  possi- 
bility of  doing  wrong,  nor  ground  for  judgment  or  discrimi- 
nation. But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  word  probation 
is  more  distinctly  and  particularly  expressive  of  allurementa 
to  wTong,  or  difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  to  what  is 
right,  and  of  the  danger  of  miscarrying  by  such  tempta- 
tions, than  the  words  moral  government.  A  state  of  proba- 
tion then,  as  thus  i:>articularly  implying  in  it  trial,  difficulties 
and  danger,  may  require  to  be  considered  distinctly  by 
itself. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  religion 
teaches  us,  implies  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  regard 
to  a  future  world;  so  also  his  natural  government  over  us 
implies  that^we  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  the  like  sense,  with 
regard  to  the  present  worldj,?  Natural  government  by  re- 
wards and  punishments  as  much  implies  natural  trial  as 
moral  government  does  moral  trial.  The  natm-al  govern- 
ment of  God  here  meant^  consists  in  his  annexing  pleasure 
to  some  actions  and  pain  to  otliers,  whioii  are  in  our  i)0wer 
to  do  or  forbear,  and  in  giAong  us  notice  of  such  appoint- 
ment beforehand.  Ci'his  necessarily  implies  that  he  has 
made  our  hapjjiness  and  misery  or  our  interest  to  dcpemi  tu 
part  upon  oiu'selves  t1  and  so  far  as  men  have  temptations 
to  any  course  of  action  which  will  probably  occasion  them 
greater  temporal  inconvenience  and  uneasiness  than  satis- 
faction, so  far  their  temporal  interest  is  in  danger  from 
themselves,  or  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  it. 
Now  people  often  blame  others  and  even  themselves  fox 

»  Chap.  ii. 
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their  niiscomluct  in  their  temiioral  concenis  ;  and  wc  find 
many  are  greatly  wjinting  to  themselvop,  and  miss  of  tliat 
natural  happincsp,  ■which  they  might  have  obtained  in  the 
present  life  ;  perhaps  every  one  does  in  some  degree.  Fmt  c 
many  run  themselves  into  great  inconvenience,  and  into 
extreme  distress  and  misery  ;  not  through  incapacity  cf 
knowing  better,  and  doing  better  for  themselves,  wiiicli 
would  be  nothing  to  the  present  pui-poso,  but  through  their 
owTi  fault.  And  these  things  necessarily  imply  temptation 
and  danger  of  miscarrying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with 
respect  to  our  worldly  interest  or  happiness.  Every  one 
too,  without  having  religion  in  his  thoughts,  speaks  of  the  d 
hazards  which  young  people  run  upon  their  setting  out  in 
the  world ;  hazards  from  other  causes  than  merely  their 
ignorance,  and  miavoidable  accidents.  AjuI  some  course  of 
vice  at  least,  being  contrary  to  men's  worldly  interest  or 
good;  temptations  to  these  must  at  the  same  time  be 
temptations  to  forego  our  present  and  our  future  interest. 
1'hus  in  our  natural  or  temporal  capacity,  we  are  in  a  state  (1) 
of  trial,  i.  e.  of  difficulty  and  danger,  anal(>gous,  or  like  to 
our  moral  and  religious  trial. 

This  will  more  distinctly  appeal"  to  any  one  who  thinks  it 
worth  while,  more  distinctly  to  consider,  what  it  \\\  which 
constitutes  onr  trial  in  both  capacities,  and  to  observe,  how 
mankind  behave  under  it. 

And  that  which  constitutes  this  our  trial  in  both  these  2 
capacities,  must  be  somewhat  either  m  our  external  circum- 
stances, or  in  our  nature.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  persons 
may  be  betrayed  into  wrong  behaviour  upon  surprise,  or 
overcome  unon  any  other  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
external  occasions,  who  "would  otherwise  have  preserved  a 
their  character  of  pnidcnce  and  of  virtue  ;  in  which  cases 
every  one  in  speaking  of  the  wrong  beha%'ioiu'  of  these 
persons  would  impute  it  to  such  particular  external  circum- 
stances. And  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  contracted 
habits  of  vice  and  folly  of  any  kind,  or  have  some  particular 
passion  in  excess,  will  seek  oppoiiunities,  and,  as  it  were, 
go  out  cf  their  way  to  gratify  themselves  in  these  respects, 
lit  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue  ;  led  to  it, 
as  every  one  wouJd  say,  not  by  external  temptations,  but 
by  such  habits  and  passions.     And  the  account  of  this  last 
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case  is,  tli;it  j;:niiculiir  piissimis  art-  no  iiioix-  (•din^idont  with 
pnuK'iicc  or  tliat  reasonable  stlf-luvc,  tlio  end  of  whieh  is 
our  worldly  interest,  than  wo  ar«  with  the  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion ;  but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to  one 
as  well  as  to  the  other;  and  so  such  particular  passions  are 
tus  much  temptations  to  act  imprudently  with  regard  to  our 
worldly  interest,  as  to  act  viciously .3  However,  as  when 
we  say,  men  are  misled  by  external  cii-cnmstaiu-es  of  tempt- 
ation, it  cannot  but  be  luiderstood  that  tl;erc  is  somewhat 
within  thcmselvBo'  to  render  those  circumstances  tempta- 
tions, or  to  render  them  susceptible  of  impressions  from 
them ;  so  when  we  say  they  are  misled  by  jtassions,  it  is 
always  supposed  that  there  are  occasions,  circumstances, 
and  objects,  exciting  these  passions,  and  aftording  means 
for  giatif\ing  them.  And  therefore,  temptations  from 
■within  and  from  without,  coincide  and  mutually  imply  each 
other.  Now  the  several  external  objects  of  the  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections,  beuig  present  to  the  senses,  cr 
offering  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  so  exciting  emotions 
suitable  to  their  nature ;  not  only  in  cases  where  they  can 
be  gratified  consistently  with  uuiocence  and  pnideuce,  but 
also  in  cases  where  they  ciuinot,  and  yet  can  be  gratified 
imprudently  and  viciously;  tJiis  as  really  puts  them  in 
diuiger  of  voluntaiily  foregoing  their  present  interest  or 
good,  as  their  futm-e ;  and  as  really  renders  self-denial 
necessary  to  secure  one  as  the  other;  t.  e.  we  are  in  a  like 
state  of  ti-ial  with  respect  to  both,  by  the  very  same  passions, 
excited  by  the  very  same  means.  Thus  mankind  having  a 
temporal  interest  depending  U[i,'in  themselves,  and  a  prudent 
course  of  behavioiu"  being  necessary  to  secure  it ;  passions 
inordinately  excited,  whether  by  means  of  example  or  by  ajiy 
other  external  circumstance,  towards  such  objects,  at  sucli 
times  or  in  such  degrees,  as  that  they  cannot  be  gi-atified 
consistently  with  worldly  prudence;  are  temptations,  dan- 
gcrou.'i  and  too  often  successful  temptations,  to  forego  a 
gieatei-  temporal  good  for  a  less ;  i.  e.  to  forego  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  our  temporal  interest,  for  the  sake  of  a 
present  gi-atification.  This  is  a  description  of  our  state  of 
trial  in  our  temporal  capacity.     Substitute  now  the  word 

"  See  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls,  1726,  second  edition,  p.  205 
etc.,  preface.  ^    25,  etc.,  Sermon,  p.  21. 
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fn/itie  for  (emporal,  and  virtue  for  jin(<Ic)ici-  ;  aiul  ii  .vill  l)e 
just  as  pnipcr  a  dcscriptiun  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our 
relijpous  capacity  ;  so  analogous  they  are  to  each  other. 

If  from  consideration  of  this  our  like  state  of  trial  in  both    3 
capacities,   we    go  on   to    observe   further,    how   mankind 
behave  under  it;  we  shall  find  there  arc  some  who  have  so 
little  sense  of  it  that  they  scarce  look  beyond  the  jwissuig 
day  ;  they  are  so  taken  up  with  present  gratifications  as  to    a 
have,  in  a  manner,  no  feeling  of  consequeaces,  no  regard  to 
their  future  eat^e  or  fortune  in  this  life,  any  more  than  to 
tneir  Iiappiness  in  another.     Some  appear  to  be  blinded  and    b 
deceived  by  inordinate   passion  in  their  worhlly    concerns 
as  much  as  in  religion.     Others  are  not  deceived,  but,  as  it 
were,  forcibly  carried  away  by  the  like  passions,  against 
their  better  judgment  and  feeble  resolutions  too  of  acting    o 
better.     And  there  are  men,  and  truly  they  are  not  a  lew, 
who  shamelessly  avow,  not  their  interest,  but  their  mere 
will  and  pleasure,  to  be  their  law  of  life  ;  and  who,  in  open    d 
defiance  of  everything  that  is  reasonable,  will  go  on  in  a 
course  of  vicious  extravagance,  foreseeing,  with  no  remorse 
and  little  fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  ruin  ;  and  some 
of  them   under   the  ajiprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
■wickedness  in  another  state.     And  to   speak  in  the  most 
moderate  way,  human  creatures  are  not  only  continually    e 
liable  to  go  wrong  voluntarily,   but  we  see  likewise  that 
they  often  actually  do  so,  with  respect  to  theii-  temporal 
interests  as  well  as  with  respect  to  religion. 

Thus  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  our  trials,  in  our  (2) 
temporal  and  our  religious  capacity,  as  they  proceed  from 
the   same   causes,  and   have  the   same  effect  upon   men's  i5) 
behaviour,  are  evidently  analogous,  and  of  the  same  kind. 

It  may  be  added,  tlwit  as  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  4 
miscarrying  in  our  religious  state  of  trial,  are  greatly  in- 
creaced,  and  one  is  ready  to  think,  io  a  manner  wholly  inade 
by  the  ill  beliaviour  of  others  ;  by  a  %\Tong  education,  wrong  & 
in  a  moral  sense,  sometimes  positively  vicious  ;  by  general 
bad  eYamiilo,  by  tbo  dishonest  artifices  which  are  got  into 
business  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  very  many  parts  ol  the  world, 
by  religion's  being  corrupted  into  superstitious,  wliich  in- 
drJge  rj'iCn  in  their  vices  ;  so  in  like  nuumer,  tlie  difficuUies 
of  (jonducting  ourselves  i)rudentl7  in  respect  to  our  present 
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interest,  and  our  danger  of  being  led  aside  from  pursuing  it, 
are  greatly  increased  by  a  foolish  education ;  and  after  wo 
conic  to  mature  age,  by  the  extravagance  and  carelcssnesa 
of  others,  whom  we  have  intercourse  with,  and  by  mistaken 
notions,  very  generally  prevalent,  and  taken  up  from 
conimon    opinion,    concerning    temporal     happiness,    and 

b  wherein  it  consists.  And  persons  by  their  own  negligence 
and  folly  in  their  temporal  affairs,  no  loss  than  by  a  course 
of  vice,  bring  themselves  into  new  difficulties  ;  and  by  habits 
of  indulgence,  become  less  qualified  to  go  through  them  ; 
and  one  irregularity  after  another,  embarrasses  things  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  know  not  Avhereabout  they  arc, 
and  often  makes  the  path  of  conduct  so  intricate  and  per- 
plexed, that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out,  difficult  even  to 
determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the  moral  part.  Thus, 
foi-  instance,  wrong  behavioui-  in  one  stage  of  life,  youth ; 
wrong,  I  mean,  considering  ourselves  only  in  our  temporal 
capacity,  without  taking  in  religion  ;  this  in  several  ways 
increases  the  difficulties  of  right  behavioui*  in  mature  age, 
i.  e.  puts  us  into  a  more  disadvantageous  state  of  trial  in  our 

B    temporal  capacity. 

Ohj.  Wo  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God.  There 
are  natui'al  appearances  of  oui*  being  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion.*   And  we  certainly  are  in  a  condition,  which  ihes  not 

1  sevm  by  any  means  the  most  advantageous  we  could  imagine 
or  desire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral  capacity,  for  secur- 
ing either  oiu'  present  or  future  interest.  However,  this 
condilion  low  and  careful  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  does  not 

a  afford  any  just  ground  of  complaint.  For,  as  men  may 
manage  lljcir  temporal  affairs  with  prudence,  and  so  pass 
their  days  here  on  earth  m  tolerable  ease  and  satisfaction, 
by  a  mode  rate  degree  of  care  ;  so  likewise  \\\i\\  regard  to 
religion,  there  is  no  more  required  than  what  they  are  well 
able  to  do,*  and  what  they  must  be  greatly  wanting  to  theiu- 

*  Part  ii.  chap.  v. 

'  On  the  sentiment  here  expressed  see  note  (")  to  chap.  v. 

[An  objection  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  reasonings  of  this  chapter 
and  of  the  volume — to  the  effect,  that  religion  and  its  interests  are 
BO  much  more  important  than  those  of  common  life  that  we  cannot 
compare  them  or  apply  Go'^.'s  dealinrrs  in  the  one  case  to  explain 
Uia  dealings  in  the  other.  Butler  bas  answered  this  objection 
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Rolvcs  if  tlicy  noglccf.  And  for  person?  fo  have  that  put  upon 
them  wliicli  they  arc  well  able  to  go  through,  and  no  more, 
wo  naturally  consider  as  au  equitable  thing,  supposing  it 
done  by  proper  authority.  Nor  have  we  any  more  reason 
to  complain  of  it  with  regard  to  tho  Author  of  Nature,  than 
of  his  not  having  given  us  other  advantages,  belonging  to 
'>tlier  orders  of  creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is  that  the  state  of  trial 
which  religion  teaches  us  we  are  in,  is  rendered  credible  by 
its  being  throughout  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  tho 
general  conduct  of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all  other 
respects  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge.  Indeed  if 
mankind,  considered  in  their  natural  capacity,  as  inha- 
bitants of  this  world  only,  found  themselves,  from  their 
birth  to  their  death,  in  a  settled  state  of  security  and  hap- 
piness, without  any  solicitude  or  thought  of  their  own  ;  or 
if  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  brought  into  incon- 
vcoiences  and  distress,  by  carelessness  or  the  folly  of  passion, 
through  bad  example,  the  treachery  of  othei's,  or  the  de- 
ceitful appearances  of  things  ;  were  this  our  natural  con- 
dition, then  it  might  seem  strange,  and  be  some  presumption 
against  the  truth  of  religion,  that  it  represents  our  future 
and  more  general  interest,  as  not  secure  of  course,  but  as 
depending  upon  our  behaviour,  and  requiring  recollection 
and  self-government  to  obtain  it.  For  it  might  be  alleged, 
"  What  you  say  is  our  condition  in  one  respect,  is  not  iu 
any  wise  of  a  sort  with  what  we  find,  by  experience,  our 
condition  is  in  another.  Our  whole  present  interest  la 
secured  to  our  hands  without  any  solicitude  of  ours  ;  and 

in  different  passages  (see  chap.  v.  B  2).  There  is,  however,  an 
answer  of  another  kind.  If  the  objection  is  to  the  likelihood  of  such 
arrangements  iu  religion,  then  the  frequency  of  similar  arrangements 
iu  common  life,  even  where  important  interests  are  at  stake,  is  a  fair 
reply.  If  the  objection  is  to  the  justice  of  such  arrangements,  then 
the  existence  of  similar  arrangements  in  common  life  is  a  decisive 
reply.  If  it  is  said  to  be  unjust  to  offer  eternal  life  to  our  acqui- 
gitioa  rather  than  to  our  acceptance,  and  then  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tion a  matter  of  self-denial  and  difficulty,  it  is  also  unjust  to  make 
the  commonest  blessings  similarly  dependent  upon  ourselves.  If  there 
\s  no  injustice  in  the  one  arrangement,  where  the  interests  are  t«m- 
poral,  neither  is  there  in  the  other,  tbouyu  clie  uitwests  ai-e  eterual.l 
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wliy  slioulil  not  our  futnro  interest,  if  wc  have  any  mkIi,  be 
60  too?"     But  siuee,  on  the  contrary,  thought  and  con- 
pidcration,  the  voluntary  denying   ourselves  many  things 
which  wo  desire,  and  a  course  of  behaviour,  far  from  being 
always  agi-eeablo  to  us,  are  absolutely  necessary   to  our 
acting  even  a  common  decent  and  a  common  prudent  part, 
60  as"  to  jtass  with  any  satisfaction   through  the  pi-esent 
M-orld,  and  be  received  upon  any  tolerable  good  tcnns  in  it ; 
since  this  is  the  case,  all  presumption  against  self-denial 
and  attention  being  necessary  to  secure  our  higher  interest^ 
is  removed.      Had  we  not  experience,  it   might,  peihaps 
speciously,  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  anything  of  hazard 
and  danger  slwuld  be  put  upon  us  by  an  Infinite  Being; 
■when    everythmg   which   is    hazard    and    danger  in    our 
manner  of  conception,  and  will  cud  in  error,  confusion,  and 
iulsery,  is  now  already  certain  in  his  foreknowledge.     And 
indeed,  why  anything  of  hazard  and  danger  should  be  put 
upon  such  frail  creatures  as  we  are,  may  well  be  thought  a 
difficulty  in   speculation  ;  and   cannot   but  bo   so,  till  wo 
knoAV  the  whole,  or,  however,  much  more  of  the  case.     But 
still  the  constitution  of  Kature  is  as  it  is.    Our  happiness 
and  misery  are  trusted  to  our  conduct,  and  made  to  depend 
upon  it.     Somewhat,  and  in  many  circumstances  a  great 
deal  too,  is  put  upon  us  either  to  do  or  to  suflfcr  as  we 
choose.     And  all  the  various  miseries  of  life,  which  people 
bring  upon  themselves  by  negligence  and  folly,  and  might 
have  avoided  by  proper  care,  are  instances  of  this ;  which 
miseries  are  beforehand  just  as  contingent  and  undetermined 
as  their  conduct,  and  left  to  be  determined  by  it. 
5       These    observations  are    an  answer   to    the   objections 
against  the  credibility  of  a  state  of  trial,  as  implying  tempt- 
ations, and  veal  danger  of  miscarrying  with  regard  to  our 
general  interest,  imder  the  moral  govcmment  of  God ;  and 
they  show,  that  if  we  are  at  all  to  be  considered  in  such  a 
capacity,  and  as  having  such  an  interest ;  the  general  ana- 
logy of  Providence  must  lead  us  to  apprehend  ourselves  in 
danger  of  miscarrying,  in  different  degrees,  as  to  this  interest, 
by  our  neglecting  to  act  the  proper  part  belonging  to  us  in 
that  capacity.     For  we  have  a  present  interest,  imder  the 
government  of  God,  which  we  experience  here  upon  earth. 
And  this  ijitcrcst,  as  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  so  neither  id  it 
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oH'uiX'cl  to  our  acceptance,  luit  to  our  acquisition  ;  in  such 
sort,  as  that  wc  are  in  dau^ur  of  niissinjjj  it,  l>y  means  ol 
teii)jit<itious  to  neglect,  or  act  contrary  to  it ;  and  without 
attention  and  self-denial,  must  and  do  miss  of  it.  It  is  tlien 
jK-rfectly  credible  tiuit  this  may  be  our  case,  with  respect  to 
tliat  chief  and  final  jjood  which  religion  proposes  to  us. 


ClIAPTEIl  V. 

OS  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION',  AS  ISTEXDED  FOJt  MORAL  DISCII'LINE 
AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

[IxTitODUCTioN. — Why  should  there  be  the  risk  iudiciitid  in  the 
last  chapter?  is  a  question  atteudod  wiLh  iiisupemhlo  lUllicultii.f. 
*,  Ail  vice,  indued,  is  voluutaiy,  and  many  miseries  have  some  good 
efl'octs ;  yet  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  vice  and  misery  we  cannot 
give,  and  perhaps,  b,  it  is  beyond  our  faculties  to  understand  it,  or 
it  may  be  better  for  us  not  to  know  it.  Yet,  c,  the  existence  of  tlicse 
conduces  to  our  fitness  for  another  life.  Though  this  be  a  partiai 
reason  only,  it  shows  at  least  wliat  our  present  business  is — iia 
provtinent  in  holiness. 

A  Tlie  present  trial,  piTpsirins:  us  for  a  future  life,  is  analogous  to 
the  education  men  now  undergo  iu  one  state  of  life  prepariug 
them  for  another.  This  analogy  will  appear  from  some  con- 
siderations common  to  both  probations  (1,  2);  and  from  a 
distinct  consideration  of  each,  the  naturul  (3)  and  the  reli- 
gious (4). 

1  All  creatures  have  capacities,  etc.,  for  a  particular  way  of  life. 

Happiness  depends  now  upon  the  agi-eemr;ut  between  their 
capacities  and  their  condition.     So  it  mutt  be  iu  the  future. 

2  The  constitution  of  creatures  is  such  that  they  may  become 

qualified  for  states  of  life  for  which  they  were  once  unqualified, 
on  which  observe, 
a  Men  experience  incre:ised  facility  of  action,  a  settled  alteration 
of  character,   an  improvement  by  eseruise  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties.     The  firet  two  are  babit,  as  perhaps  ia 
th3  thurd. 
b  Habits  are,   according    to   their  natiirc:,  either  perceptive  or 
passive  and  active:    or,  according  to  man's  nature,  boiiHy 
find  ir.entiil ;  v/hich  last  ai-e  either  iutt'lectual  or  moral. 
1  Our  habits  lU'e  funned  by  repeated  acts,  which  acts,  in  the 
caae  of  moral  habits,  are  either  the  carryinj:  out  of  piao 

Q   2 
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li.ial  princii)les,  and  resolutions,  or  attcnii  ts  to  iuiliice 
others  to  !\ct. 

2  I'lissivo  impressions,  it  rau?t  be  noticed,  are  weakened  by 

reuetitiiiii.  and  will  not  of  themselves  form  habits. 

3  From  the  two  previous  remarks  it  follows  that,  with  rcj)e- 

tition,  the  motives  and  excitements  to  act  become  feebler, 
;is  p.issive  impressions,  but  sti'ongcr,  as  active  priuciplea. 
Three  examples,  (a),  (b),  (c). 

4  Hence    habits   are   not   strengthened    by    admonitions   or 

passive  impressions,  but  by  appropriate  aciion. 

5  Of  much  connected  with  them  we  may  be  ignorant,  and 

whether  thoy  can  be  formed  in  any  other  way,  etc.  The 
facts,  however,  are  clear,  and  are  such  as  the  foregoing. 

6  With  repeated  acts,  the  facility  and  the  pleasure  iucre;ise, 

etc.,  till  a  new  character  is  gained. 
8  Looking  more  closely  at  our  present  natural  probation  only  (one 
scate  of  life  preparing  us  for  another),  we  Eote, 
a  ilen  start  in  life  imfurnished;  needing  acquired  qualification* 
of  knowledge  and  experience  to  fit  them  for  after  life. 
1    if  man  were   bom  with   matured   faculties,   yet  without 
training,  he  would  be  distracted  how  to  use  them ;  and, 
probably,  2,  So  self-willed  as  to  be  unfit  to  learn. 
b  This  need  Nature  supplies,  by  placing  us  in  the  outset  in  a 
condition  for   acquiring  the  necessary  discipline  and  im- 
provement. 
1   Children  learn  gradually  the  objects  and  facts  around  tlicm ; 
are  placed  under  domestic  government,  where  they  are 
taught   self-control   and  obedience,   and  afterwards   by 
experience  they  acquire  caution  and  acquaintance  with 
rules  of  conduct  innumerable.     2,  This  learning,  how- 
ever, depends  much  upon  themselves ;    though  part  is 
communicated  by  others.     3,  Upon  their  behaviour  and 
use  of  this  discipline  their  character  and  station  depend. 
c  To  all  tliis  our  religioiis  probation  is  analogous,  so  that 

Even  if  the  manner  of  that    religious  probation   is  not 
quite  discernible,  this  is  no  objection.     For  we  see  not 
the  manner  of  our  present  probation,  though  we  see  its 
results  (sleep,  food,  restraint). 
4  Looking  more  closely  at  our  present  relvjious  probation  only  (the 
present  life  preparmg  ue  for  another),  note, 
a  That  future  life  will  apparently  be  moral,  social,  with  scope  for 
virtue,  and  requiring  it,  though  there  is  much  not  revealed. 
b  Our  capability  of  moral  improvement  in  preparing  for  that 
atftte  has  already  been  proved  (see  above,  2,  b,  1-C). 
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c  0  it  need  of  moral  improvemeut  will  ;ipj,e;«.r  fiuiu  the  fol- 
Icwing  considcralious. 

1  In  fact,  mankind  are  wicked,  and  at  best  imperfect. 

2  From  our   nature,   as  finite  beings,  we  are  in  danger  of 

deviating  from  right  (a)  thi-ough  particular  affectione, 
which  fix  on  external  objects,  are  excited  by  them  inde- 
pendently of  the  moral  piinciple,  and  our  only  security 
is  (b)  from  the  moral  principle  strengthened  into  habit, 
as  Butler  describes.  To  apply  this  to  a  future  life  sup- 
poses that  particular  affections  will  exist  there.  If  they 
do,  then  this  discipline  will  be  required.  If  they  do 
not,  still  the  discijiliue  will  secure  increased  hajjpiness, 
if  the  government  of  the  universe  is  moral. 
S  The  conclusion,  and  a  fresh  proof  is,  that  a  nature  originally 
upright  may,  through  these  laws,  fail  or  be  improved 
in  virtue. 

(a)  Aa  upright  nature  may  fail;    not  through  liberty, 

which  can  account  for  nothing,  but  through  parti- 
cular affections  in  themselves  sinless,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  Butler  describes  in  five  particulars. 

(b)  Or  be  improved  to  higher  and  securer  virtue,  by 
following  the  moi-al  principle,  which  would  be 
strengthened  as  the  particular  affections  would 
be  weakened,  till  at  hist  security  would  be  per- 
fect ;  though  a  fall  would  always  be  possible,  be- 
cause the  affections  and  the  moral  principle  would 
never  be  absolutely  coincident. 

(c)  Hence  creatures  made  perfect  may  need  discipline 

aa  a  security  against  falling,  and  a  state   fit  for 
discipline  may  be  requisite  even  for  them. 
4  If  an  upright  nature  needs  improvement,  much  more  does 
one  that  is  fallen. 
d  The  present  state  is  peculiarly  fit  for  such  discipline,  for 

1  It  teaches  moderation  and  self-restraint. 

2  Shows  peculiarly  our  liability  to  vice ;    a  different  thing 

from  speculative  knowledge. 

3  It  puts  us  on  our. guard,  exercises  self-denial,  the  moral 

principlo,  and  forms  vu-tuous  habits.    Self-denial,  indeed, 
is  not  necessarj'  to  vu-tue,  but  it  conduces  to  form  habits 
of  virtue. 
B     ijec' torts — 

1  It  may  be  said,  this  state  of  discipline  overtaxes  our 
powers,  and  supposes  a  degrco  of  improvement  greater 
than  we  r-re  capable  of. 
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2  It  JH  said  that,  in  fact,  this  life  is  ratter  a  discipline  in 
vice  than  in  virtue.      Answer :   a,   It  is  not  intended  to 
give  all  the  reasons  why  men  are  placed  here,  but  some 
only,     b,  And,  in  fixct,  this  life  is  a  discipline  in  virtue 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  make  it  so.     c,   The  fact  that 
such  discipline  is  wiisted  with  some  is  only  analogous  to 
other  facts  of  waste  ;    of  seeds,  for  example,  which  yet 
God  created  to  become  fruitful.     The  things  here  com- 
pared are,  indeed,  different  in  value,  but  the  facts  are 
equally  unaccountible. 
9  It  is  saiv'.,  against  the  whole  of  this  discipline,  that  it  makes 
moral  conduct  proceed  from  fear  and  self-love,  and  so  is 
not  properly  moral  discipline  at  all.     To  which  answer, 
a  To  do  God's  commands  because  he  gives  them  is  obedi- 
ence, even  though  it  proceed  from  fear  or  hope;  and 
repeated  acts  of  obedience  will  form  the  moral  habit, 
b  This  distinction  between  self-love  and  regard  to  God's 
authoiity  may  be  too  finely  drawn.     Both  are  coin- 
cident, and  may  coexist  as  just  principles  of  action. 
He,  moreover,  who  begins  to  act  from  the  fii-st,  will 
come  ultimately  to  act  morally  in  the  highest  senso. 

4  Tlse  discij)line  here  spoken  of  includes  passive  resignation, 

and  this  can  have  no  place  in  heaven,  because  there  are 
no  afflictions.     Answer, 

a  Prosperity  may  beget  discontent,  as  well  aa  afflict'v,.!. 

b  And,  though  resignation  is  not  ne<jded  in  hcivcn,  the 
habit  may  be,  for,  without  such  habiin,  self-lovo  and 
Iiaiticular  affections  may  be  excited  beyond  their 
proper  limits.     And, 

0  Submission  to  God's  sovereignty,  which  is  not  usurpetl 
and  jirecanous,  but  just  and  eternal,  i-equires  in  hea- 
ven the  same  temper  as  resignation  upon  earth. 

5  But  might  not  all  the  difficulty  and  risks  of  this  discipliue, 

have  been  prevented,   if  men   had    been   made  at  once 
wL-it  they  were  to  be  ?     To  which  answer, 
a  The  law  of  life  is  not  to  save  us  trouble,  but  to  i:nposo 

it,  and  enable  us  to  go  through  it.     What  we  become 

seouis  ever  dependent  upon  what  we  do. 
b  Improvement  by  habit  supplies  natural  deficiency,  and 

creates    natural   security,   as  acquirement   in   natural 

things  meets  our  bodily  needs. 
e  And  e\-erywhsre  we  are  to  choose  improvement  at  the 

price  of  efibrt,  or  misery  as  the  result  of  neglect. 
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C  Probation  not  only  implies  risks  (cli.  iv.)  and  aids  improvement 
(ch.  v.),  but  it  seems  also  intended  for  a  third  purpose— mani- 
festation of  character. 

1  This  manifestation  may  refer  only  to  this  life;  but  it  may  refer 

also  to  the  next:  Qod  intending  to  show  what  men  are,  in 
order  to  make  it  clearer  on  what  principles  he  deals  with 
them. 

2  Certainly  in  this  life  such  manifestation  is  a  means  of  present 

moral  government,  and  seems  ef^sential  to  it ;  always  im- 
proving men,  if  they  act  well.] 


From  tlic  consideration  of  our  being  in  a  probation -si  ate,  Tntpo 
of  so  much  difficulty  and  liazard,  naturally  arises  tlio  ques- 
tion, how  we  came  to  bo  placed  in  it  ?  V>\\t  such  a  general 
inquiry  as  this  would  be  found  involved  in  insuperable  diffi- 
cutties.  For  though  some  of  these  difficulties  would  bo 
lessened  by  observing,  that  all  wickedness  is  voluntary,  as 
i.s  implied  in  its  very  notion,  and  that  nijiny  of  the  miseries 
of  life  have  apparent  good  effects  ;  yet,  when  we  consider 
other  circumstances  belong-ing  to  both,  and  what  must  be 
tho  consequence  of  the  former  in  a  life  to  come  :  it  cannot 
but  bo  acknowledged  plain  folly  and  presumption  to  pretcn<i  a 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  reasons  of  this  matter ;  the 
whole  reasons  of  our  being  allotted  a  condition,  out  of 
which  so  much  wckedness  and  misery,  so  circumstanced, 
would  in  fact  arise.  Whether  it  be  not  beyond  our  faculties 
not  only  to  find  out,  but  even  to  imderstand  the  whole  ac-  t 
count  of  this ;  or,  though  we  should  be  supposed  capable  of 
umlcrstanding  it,  yet  whether  it  would  be  of  service  or  pre- 
judice to  us  to  bo  infonned  of  it,  is  impossible  to  Ray."     But 

'  [The  wisdom  of  these  remarks  is  obvious  ;  but  it  appears  more 
apparent  if  contra-sted  with  the  speculations  prevalont  iu  Butler's 
age.  Bayle  had  recently  revived  the  ancient  objections  to  all  reli- 
gion, which  the  very  existence  of  evil  was  siipposed  to  justify:  and 
had  tlience  denied  the  Divine  existence  or  perfections  (Diet.  Mani- 
chxan;  Paulician;  Zoronster;  Marcionite).  Leibnitz  was  now  reviv- 
ing a  form  of  the  old  Stoic  doctrine,  teaching  that  the  present  world 
is  tl'.e  best  possible,  and  that  evil  itself  'm  either  a  form  of  good  or 
•ssential  to  it.  Dr.  King,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  taught  more 
cautiously  that  evil  must  bo  consistent  with  God's  character,  for  it 
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as  our  present  condition  can  in  uo  wise  be  shown  inconsistent 
■with,  the  perfect  moral  government  of  God;  so  religion 
teaches  us  we  were  placed  in  it,  that  we  might  qualify  our- 
c  selves  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  another  state  which  is  to 
follow  it.  And  this,  though  but  a  partial  answer,  a  very 
partial  one  indeed,  to  the  inquiry  now  mentioned;  yet  is  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  another  which  is  of  real  and  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  have  answered ;  the  inqi;iry, 
What  is  our  business  here  ?  The  known  end  then,  why  we 
are  i^laced  in  a  state  of  so  much  affliction,  hazard,  and 
difficulty,  is  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety,  as  the 
requisite  qualification  for  a  future  state  of  security  and 
happiness. 

Now  the  beginum;?  of  life,  considered  as  an  education  for 
matm'e  age  in  the  present  world,  appears  plainly,  at  first 

A  sight,  analogous  to  this  our  trial  for  a  future  one :  the 
former  being  in  our  temporal  capacity,  what  the  latter  is  in 
our  religious  capacity.  But  some  observations  common  to 
both  of  them,  and  a  more  distinct  consideration  of  each, 
will  more  distinctly  show  the  extent  and  force  of  the  ana- 
logy between  them  ;  and  the  credibility,  w'hich  arises  from 
hence,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the 
present  life  was  intended  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  u 
future  one. 

I  I.  Every  species  of  creatures  is,  we  see,  designed  for  a 
pai-ticular  way  of  life  ;  to  which,  the  nature,  the  cajMicities, 
temper,  and  qualifications  of  each  species,  are  as  necessary 
as  their  external  circumstances.  Both  come  into  the  notion 
of  such  state,  or  particular  way  of  life,  and  arc  constituent 
parts  of  it.  Change  a  man's  capacities  or  character  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  conceivable  tlicy  may  be  changed,  and 

exists,  and  that  probably  it  is  a  necessary  effect  of  free  agency. 
A  little  later  Warburton  and  .Teuyus,  Crousaz  and  Jouuson,  joined 
in  the  discussion,  though -without  throwing  much  light  upon  it. 
Butlei  agreed  herein  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (see  "  XVIII  SerUiCns 
preached  on  several  Occasions,"  Serni.  xiii.),  and  sums  up  his  views 
in  the  above  part'graph :  Evil  is  voluntary,  and  is  oveiTuIed  for 
good,  yet  is  its  existence  a  mystery  we  cannot  fathom.  Scripture 
neither  intrc  duces  it  (as  Butler  elsewh»ire  notes\  nor  clears  it  up  (aa 
Whately  has  shown,  see  King's  Sermon  on  Predestination,  A  pp.  2), 
but  leaves  it  for  the  diflclosuroa  of  another  day] 
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lie  wouki  be  altogether  incapable  of  a  human  coiuse  of  life. 
and  human  happiness ;  as  incapable  as  if,  his  nature  con- 
tinuijig  unchanged,  he  were  placed  in  a  world  where  he  had 
no  sphere  of  action,  nor  any  ol)jects  to  answer  his  aiipetites, 
passions,  and  aticetions  of  any  sort.  One  thing  is  set  over 
against  another,  as  an  ancient  ^\Titer  expresses  it.*  Our 
nature  corresponds  to  our  external  condition.  Without  this 
'  correspondence,  there  would  be  no  jiossibility  of  any  such 
thing  as  human  life  and  human  happiness ;  which  life  and 
happiness  are,  therefore,  a  result  from  oxir  nature  and  con- 
dition jointly ;  meaning  by  human  life,  not  living  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  commonly  mi- 
derstood  by  those  words.  So  that  Avithout  determming 
what  will  be  the  employment  and  happiness,  the  particular 
life  of  good  men  hereafter,  there  must  be  some  determinate 
capacities,  some  necessary  character  and  qualifications, 
without  which  persons  cannot  but  be  utterly  incapable  ul 
it :  in  like  manner,  as  there  must  be  some,  without  which 
men  would  be  incapable  of  their  present  state  of  life.  Now, 
II.  The  constitution  of  human  creatures,  indeed  all  crea- 
tures which  come  mider  our  notice,  is  such  as  that  they  are 
capable  of  naturally  becoming  qualified  for  states  of  life,  for 
which  they  were  once  wholly  unqualified.  In  imaginatioa 
we  may  indeed  conceive  of  creatm-es,  as  incapable  of  having 
any  of  their  faculties  natiu-ally  enlarged,  or  as  being  unable 
naturally  to  acquire  any  new  qualifications  :  but  the  facul- 
ties of  every  species  luiown  to  us  are  made  for  enlargcmcui; 
for  acquirements  of  experience  and  habits.  We  find  our- 
Belves  in  particular  endued  with  capacities,  not  only  of  per- 
ceiving ideas,  and  of  knowledge  or  perceivhig  truth,  but 
also  of  storing  up  our  ideas  and  knowledge  by  memory.  AVe 
are  capable,  not  only  of  acting,  and  of  having  different 
momentary  impi-essions  made  upon  us,  but  of  getting  a  new 
facility  in  any  kind  of  action,  and  of  settled  alterations  in 
our  temper  or  character.  The  power  of  the  last  two  is  the 
power  of  habits.  But  neither  the  perception  of  ideas,  nor 
knowledge  of  any  sort  are  habits,  though  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  forming  of  them.  However,  apprehension,  rea- 
son, memory,  which  are  the  capacities  of  acquired  know- 

*  [Ecclesus.  xlii.  24,  25.1 
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Jodge,  arc  pp-oatly  improved  by  cxcrciBO  "Whether  tlie  word 
fiablt  is  applicable  to  all  these  improvements,  and  in  par« 
ticular  how  far  the  powers  of  memory  and  of  habits  may  be 
powers  of  the  same  nature,  I  sliall  not  inquire.*  But  that 
perceptions  come  into  our  minds  readily  and  of  course,  by 
means  of  their  having  been  there  before,  seems  a  thing  oi 
the  same  sort,  as  readiness  in  any  particular  kind  of  action, 
proceeding  from  being  accustomed  to  it.  And  aptness  to 
recollect  practical  observations  of  ser^^ce  in  our  conduct, 
is  plainly  habit  in  many  cases.  There  are  habits  of  percep- 
tion, and  habits  of  action.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  our 
constant  and  even  involuntary  readiness  in  correcting  the 
impressions  of  our  sight,  concerning  magnitudes  and  dis- 
tances, so  as  to  substitute  judgment  in  the  room  of  sensotion 
imperceptibly  to  ourselves.  And  it  seems  as  if  all  other 
associations  of  ideas  not  naturally  connected  might  be 
called ^flsstVe  habits:  as  properly  as  our  readiness  in  under- 
standing languages  upon  sight,  or  hearing  of  words.  And 
our  readiness  in  speaking  and  Avriting  them  is  an  instance 
of  the  latter,  of  active  habits.  For  distinctness  wc  may  con- 
sider habits  as  belonging  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  and  tho 
latter  will  be  explained  by  the  former.  Under  the  fonuer 
are  comprchejided  all  bodily  activities  or  motions,  whether 
graceful  or  unbecoming,  which  are  owing  to  use  ;  under  the 
latter,  general  habits  of  life  and  conduct,  such  as  those  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  authority,  or  to  any  particular 
person ;  those  of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity  ;  those  of 
attention,  industry,  self-government,  envy,  revenge.  And 
habits  of  this  latter  kind  seem  produced  by  repeated  act."?, 
as  well  as  the  former.     And  in  like  manner  as  habits  be- 

^  [//bic  it  is  that  actions  become  easier  in  consequence  of  beint; 
repeated  is  a  metaphysical  question  on  which  authorities  are  not 
agreed.  Malebranche  thinks  that  the  laotions  of  the  animal  spirits 
afford  tlie  true  solution,  and  even  Locke  uses  language  that  seems 
to  approve  of  this  view.  Hartley  and  Brown  resolve  all  habits 
into  association ;  Dr.  Ileid  thinks  that  the  explanation  is  indiscoverable 
(Works,  p.  551);  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  so  far  coticurs  as  to  class 
habits  with  acts  of  the  mind  which,  manifesting  their  re.ality  in 
their  effects,  are  themselves  out  of  consciousness.  Dr.  Chalmers 
concurs  with  Bro^vn,  modifying,  however,  parts  of  his  sptem. 
Butler  wisely  keeps  to  a  statement  of  the  fiact,H.  whicli  all  admit.] 
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Ionising  to  tlic  body  arc  produced  Ity  external  acts,  po  habits 
of  tlic  riiiud  are  produced  by  the  exertion  of  iiiwanl  practical 
prmciples,  i.  e.,  by  carrying  tliem  into  act,  or  acting  upon 
them  ;  tlie  principles  of  obedience,  or  veracity,  justice,  and 
charity.  Nor  can  those  habits  bo  formed  by  any  external 
course  of  action,  otherwise  than  as  it  proceeds  from  these 
principles ;  because  it  is  only  these  inward  principles  ex- 
erted, which  are  strictly  acts  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  of 
justice,  and  of  charity.  So  likewise  habits  of  attention, 
industry,  self-government,  are  in  the  same  manner  acquired 
by  exercise ;  and  habits  of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence, 
whether  in  outward  act,  or  in  thought  and  intention,  (.  e., 
inward  act ;  for  such  uitention  is  an  act.  Itesolutions  also 
to  do  well  are  properly  acts.  And  endeavouring  to  enforce 
upon  our  minds  a  practical  sense  of  ^irtue,  or  to  beget  in 
others  that  practical  sense  of  it  which  a  man  really  has 
himself,  is  a  virtuous  act.  All  these,  therefore,  may  and 
will  contribute  towards  foiTning  good  habits.  But  going 
over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well, 
and  d^a^\ing  fine  pictures  of  it;  tliis  is  so  far  from  neccp- 
sarily  or  certainly  coirducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him 
who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in 
a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  gradually  more  insensible, 
t.  f.,  form  a  habit  of  insensibility,  to  all  moral  considera- 
tions. For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits,  passive  impres- 
sions, by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often 
passing  through  the  mind,  are  feli  less  sensiblj' ;  being 
accustomed  to  danger  begets  intrepidity,  i.  c,  lessens  fear  • 
to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity;  to  instances  ot 
others'  mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  ai)prehension  of  our 
ovn.  And  from  these  two  observations  together,  that 
practical  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  rcpoated 
acts,  and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being 
repeated  upon  us;*  it  must  follow  that  active  habits  may  bo 
gradually  Ibrming  and  strengthening,  by  a  course  of  acting 
upon  such  and  such  motives  and  excitement*,  whilst  these 

*  [These  views  on  p,-\ssive  impressions  have  been  adopted  and 
enforced  by  Dugalil  Stewart,  who  avows  that  he  has  taken  them 
from  Butler.  Elements,  p.  525.  See  also  Chalraers'  Br.  Treat., 
p.  104.1 
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motives  and  excitements  themselves  arc,  by  proijortionable 
degrees,  growing  loss  sensible,  i.  e.,  are  continually  less  and 
less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits  strengthen.  And 
experience  confinns  this ;  for  active  principles,  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  perception  tlian  they  were, 
.are  found  to  bo  somehow  wrought  more  thorouglily  into 
the  temper  and  cliaractcr,  and  become  more  cfioctual  in 
infiuencuig  our  practice.     Tlie  three  tilings  just  mentioned 

(a)  may  afford  instances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural 
excitement  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution,  and  by  beiiig 
umred  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fornier  gradually  lessens.  Per- 
ception of  distress  in  others  is  a  natural  excitement,  pas- 
sively to  pity,  and  activelj  to  relieve  it;  but  let  a  nii.n  set 
himself  to  attend   to,  inquire   out,  and   relieve   distressed 

^)  persons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly 
affected  with  the  various  miseries  of  life  witli  wiiich  ho 
must  become  acquainted  ;  when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
nevolence, considered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical 
principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  ;  and  whilst  he  passively 
compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater 

(c)  aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also  at 
the  same  time  that  the  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  around 
U8  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  apprehension 
of  our  o^>^l  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men ; 
I.  e.,  to  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to 
it.  And  this  seems  again  further  to  show  that  passive  im- 
pressions made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition,  experience, 
example,  though  they  may  have  a  remote  efficacy,  and  a 
very  great  one,  tosvards  forming  active  habits,  yet,  can  have 

4  this  efficacy  no  otherwise  than  by  inducing  us  to  such  a 
course  of  action  ;  and  that  it  is  not  being  affected  so  and  so, 
but  acting,  which  forms  those  habits ;  only  it  must  be  al- 
ways remembered,  that  real  endeavours  to  enforce  good 
impressions  upon  ourselves  are  a  species  of  virtuous  action. 

»  Xor  do  we  know  how  far  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  effects  should  bo  wrought  in  us  at  once,  equiva- 
lent to  habits,  /.  p.,  what  is  wrought  by  use  and  exercise. 
However,  tlie  thing  insisted  upon  is,  not  what  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  what  is  in  fact  the  appointment  of  Nature ;  whicli 
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is,  tliat  active  habits  arc  to  be  formed  by  exercise.  Tlieir 
progress  may  lie  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its 
steps ;  it  may  be  hard  to  explain  the  faculty,  by  winch  we 
are  capable  of  habits,  throughout  its  several  parts,  and  to 
trace  it  up  to  its  original,  so  as  to  distingiiisli  it  from  all 
others  in  our  mind,  and  it  seems  as  if  contiaiy  effects  woro 
to  bo  ascribed  to  it.*  But  the  thing  in  general  that  our 
r.ature  is  formed  to  yield,  in  some  sucli  niamier  as  this,  to 
use  and  exercise,  is  matter  of  certain  experience. 

Thus,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  action, 
we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often 
pleasure,  in  it.  The  ijiolinations  which  rendered  us  averse  to 
it  grow  weaker  ;  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  imaginary 
out  the  real  ones,  lessen ;  the  reasons  for  it  offer  themselves 
of  course  to  our  thoughts  upon  all  occasions  ;  and  the  least 
glimpse  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  go  on  in  a  course  of 
action  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  AtkI  practical 
principles  appear  to  grow  stronger,  absolutely  in  themselves, 
by  exercise,  as  well  as  relatively  witli  regard  to  contrary 
principles,  which,  by  being  accustomed  to  submit,  do  so 
habitually  and  of  course.  And  thus  a  new  character,  in 
several  respects,  laay  be  fomied ;  and  many  habitudes  of 
life,  not  given  by  Nature,  but  which  Natm-e  directs  us  to 
acquire. 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  asstired,  that  we  should  never  have 
had  these  capacities  of  impnning  by  experience,  acipiired 
knowledge,  and  habits,  had  they  not  been  necessary  and 
intended  to  be  made  ase  of.  And  accordingly  we  find  them 
60  necessary,  and  so  much  intended,  that  without  them  we 
*  [There  are  maoy  facts  which  justify  tliis  suggestion.  A  bliud 
man  improves  in  the  power  of  touch,  thi-ongh  habit,  till  bis  nicety 
is  scarcely  credible.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  the  sensibility 
which  improves,  but  the  judgment.  The  man  who  stifles  comnaa 
eion  feels  less  than  the  man  who  exercises  it.  Avarice,  as  an  emo- 
tion, seems  strengthened  by  hoarding,  as  are  envy  and  malice  by 
indulgence.  The  active  principle  of  benevolence,  again,  becomai 
almost  mechanical,  after  repeated  sights  of  suffering  and  appropriate 
acts  of  kindness.  Facts,  or  seeming  facts  of  this  kind,  have  induced 
some  to  hold  "that  some  passions  are  increased  by  habit,  other* 
decreased,  and  others  again  increased  to  a  certain  point,  then 
iecreased."-  Smith's  Sketche.3  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  401  "J 
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shoulil  be  utterly  incapable  of  that,  which  was  tlie  end  fof 
which  we  were  made,  considereil  in  our  temporal  cajiacitj 
only  :  the  cJiiployuicMtd  and  sati^factious  of  our  mature 
state  of  life. 

Nature  docs  in  no  wise  qualify  us  wh-jlly,  much  less  at 
once,  for  this  mature  state  of  life.  Even  maturity  of  lui- 
dorstandjnj;  and  bodily  strength,  are  not  only  aiTivcd  to 
giadually,  but  are  also  very  much  owing  to  the  continued 
exercise  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  from  infancy.  But 
if  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into  the  world  with  both 
these  in  maturity,  as  far  as  this  is  conceivable,  he  would 
plainly  at  first  be  as  umjualified  for  the  human  life  of  mature 
age  as  iin  idiot,  lie  would  be  in  a  manner  distracted  with 
astonishment,  iind  appi-encnsion,  and  curiosity,  and  suspense  ; 
nor  can  one  guess  how  long  it  would  be,  before  he  would  be 
familiarized  to  himself  and  to  the  objects  about  him,  enough 
even  to  sot  hiniKclf  to  anything.  It  may  be  questioned  too, 
whether  the  natxiral  information  of  his  sight  and  hcaiing 
would  be  of  any  nanncr  of  use  at  all  to  him  in  acting,  before 
experience.®  And  it  seems  that  men  would  be  strangely 
headstrong  and  sclf-\vilIod,  and  disposed  to  exert  themselves 
with  an  inipctuosity,  which  woxild  render  society  insupport^ 
able  and  thr  living  in  it  impracticable,  were  it  not  for  somo 
acquired  moderation  and  self- government,  some  aptitude 
and  readiness  in  restraining  themselves,  and  concealing  their 
sense  of  things.  Want  of  every  thmg  of  this  kind  which  is 
learned,  would  render  a  man  as  incapable  of  society  as  want 
of  language  would;  or  as  his  natural  ignorance  of  any  of 
the  particular  employments  of  life  would  render  him  in- 
capable of  providing  himself  with  the  common  conveniences, 
or  supplying  the  necessary  wants  of  it.  in  these  respects, 
and  probably  in  many  more  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
notion,  nuinkind  is  left  by  Nature  an  unformed,  unfinished 
creature,  utterly  deficient  and  unqualiiied,  before  the   ac- 

*  [Berkeley  hiis  shown  in  his  Theory  of  Vision  that  the  impres- 
eions  of  sight  have  to  be  corrected  by  touch,  or  other  senses,  before 
men  can  act  upon  them.  This  couclusiou,  which  he  reached  by 
reasoning,  was  verified  in  the  case  of  a  young  mrin  touched  by  Mr. 
Cheselden,  Phil.  Trans.,  anno  1728.  Though,  it  must  be  added, 
more  haa  been  founded  on  that  case  tlian  it  will  easily  bear.] 
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quiromcnt  of  knowledge,  cxperionco,  uiul  liabits,  for  that 
m.iturc  state  of  life,  uliicli  wus  tlio  end  of  liih  cieation,  con- 
eidtriiig  him  us  related  only  to  this  world/ 

But  then,  as  Nature  has  endued  us -with  a  power  of  supply- 
injj:  those  deficieneies,  by  acquired  loiowledge,  experience, 
and  habits;  so  likc\\isc  we  are  placed  in  a  condition,  in 
iulancy,  childliood,  and  youth,  titted  for  it ;  fitted  for  our 
oxjquiring  those  qualifications  of  all  sorts,  which  wc  stand  in 
need  of  in  ma.ture  age.  llcnce  children  fiom  their  very 
bijlh  are  daily  growing  acquainted  with  the  objects  about 
them,  with  the  scene  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  have 
a  futm-e  part,  and  learning  somewhat  or  other  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  it.  The  subordinations  to  which  they 
ai-o  accustomed  m  domestic  life,  teach  them  self-government 
in  commou  behaviour  abroad,  and  prepare  them  for  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  to  civil  authority.  What  passes  beioro 
their  eyes  and  daily  happens  to  them,  gives  them  experience, 
caution  agamst  treachery  and  deceit,  together  with  numlier- 
less  little  rules  of  action  and  conduct  which  wo  could  not 
live  without,  and  which  are  learned  so  insensibly  and  so  per- 
fectly, as  to  be  mistaken  perhaps  for  instinct,  though  thoy 
are  the  effect  of  long  experience  and  exercise,  as  much  so  a» 
language  or  knowledge  in  particular  business,  or  the  qualifi- 
cations and  behaviom"  belonging  to  the  several  ranks  and 
professions.  Thus  the  begimung  of  our  days  is  adapted  to 
be,  and  is,  a  state  of  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mature  life.  AVe  are  much  "assisted  in  it  by  example,  in- 
struction, and  the  care  of  others,  but  a  great  deal  is  left  to 
ourselves  to  do.  And  of  this,  as  part  is  done  easily  and  of 
course,  so  i)aii;  requires  diligence  and  care,  the  voluntary 
foregoing  many  things  which  we  desire,  and  setting  our- 
selves to  what  we  should  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the 
necessity  or  expedience  of  it.  For  that  labour  and  industry, 
which  the  station  of  so  many  absolutely  requires,  they 
would  be  greatly  unqualified  for  in  maturity,  as  those  in 
other  stations  would  be  for  any  other  sorts  of  application, 
if  both  were  not  accustomed  to  them  in  their  youth.  And 
according  as  persons  l)ehave  themselves  in  the  genoiil  edu- 
cation which  all  go  through,  and  in  the  ijarticiilar  ones 

'  [See,  in  confirmation  of  this  view.  Whatcly's  Pol.  Ec,  p.  112, 
and  Lecture  on  Civili&ition..] 
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adapted  to  i)articnlar  employments,  their  character  is  formed 
and  made  appear;  tliey  recommend  themselves  more  or  less, 
and  are  capable  of,  and  placed  in,  diflerent  stations  in  the 
society  of  mankind. 

'J'lie  foniier  part  of  life  then  is  to  be  considered  as  an  im- 
portant opportunity,  which  Nature  puts  into  our  hands,  and 
which,  wlien  lost,  is  not  to  be  recovered.  And  our  being 
placed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  througliout  this  life,  for 
aaiothcr  world,  is  a  providential  disposition  of  things,  ex- 
actly of  the  same  kind,  as  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of 
discipline  dui-ing  childhood  for  mature  age.  Our  condition 
in  both  respects  is  unifonn  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended 
under  one  and  the  same  general  law  of  Nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  discern  how  or  in  what 
way  the  present  life  could  be  our  preparation  for  anotlicr , 
this  would  be  no  objection  against  the  credibility  of  its  being 
so.  For  we  do  not  discern  how  food  and  sleep  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  body,  nor  could  have  any  thought  that 
they  would  before  wc  had  experience.  Nor  do  children 
at  all  think  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  sports  and  exercises 
to  which  they  are  so  much  addicted,  contribute  to  their 
health  and  gro\vth  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  of  the  necessity 
which  there  is  for  their  being  restrained  in  them ;  nor  are 
they  capable  of  understanding  the  use  of  many  parts  ol 
discipline,  which,  nevertheless,  they  must  be  made  to  go 
through,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  business  of  mature 
age.  Were  we  not  able  then  to  discover  in  what  respects 
the  present  life  could  form  us  for  a  future  one ;  yet  nothing 
would  be  more  supposable  than  that  it  might,  in  some  respects 
or  other,  from  the  general  analogy  of  Providence.  And  this, 
for  aught  I  see,  might  reasonably  be  said  even  though  we 
should  not  take  in  the  consideration  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world.     But, 

lY.  Take  in  this  consideration,  and  consequently,  that  th? 
character  of  virtue  and  piety  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
tlie  futm-e  state ;  and  then  we  may  distinctly  see,  now,  and 
in  what  respects,  the  present  life  may  be  a  preparation  for  it 
since  we  want,  and  are  cajmble  of,  imjnovement  in  that  characttT% 
by  moral  and  religious  habits ;  and  the  present  life  is  fit  to  be  a 
state  of  discipline  for  such  improvement ;  in  like  manner  as  we 
have  already  obsen'ed,  how,  and  in  what  respectH,  infancy, 
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ctiiliihoiKl,  and  youth,  arc  a  necessary  preparation,  and  a 
uaiiiral  state  of  diseipliiie  for  mature  ayo. 

Nothing  which  wo  at  preseut  soo  would  lead  us  to  tho 
thought  of  a  solitary  inactive  state  hereafter:  but,  if  w« 
judge  at  all  from  the  anulogy  of  Nature,  we  must  suppose, 
according  to  the  Scriptui'o  account  of  it,  that  it  will  be  a 
comiinmity.  And  there  is  no  shadow  of  anything  unreason- 
able in  concei\ing,  though  there  be  no  analogy  for  it,  that 
this  commmiity  will  be,  as  tho  Scripture  rejjresonts  it,  under 
the  more  immediate,  or,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used, 
the  more  sensible  government  of  God.  Nor  is  our  ignorance, 
what  will  be  the  employments  oi  ihis  happy  community,  nor 
our  consequent  ignorance,  Avhat  particular  scojie  or  occasion 
there  will  be  for  the  exercise  of  veracity,  justice,  and  chai'ity, 
amongst  the  members  of  it  with  regard  to  each  other,  any 
proof,  that  there  will  be  no  sphere  of  exercise  for  those  vir- 
tues. Much  less,  if  that  were  possible,  is  our  ignorance  any 
proof,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that  frame  of  mind, 
or  character,  which  is  formed  by  the  daily  practice  of  those 
particular  \'irtues  here,  and  which  is  a  result  from  it.  Thig 
at  least  must  be  owned  in  general,  that,  as  the  government 
established  in  the  universe  is  moral,  the  character  of  virtue 
and  piety  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  the  condition  of  a 
our  happiness,  or  the  qualification  for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  observed,  concerning  our  natural    b 
power  of  habits,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  we  are  cnjxihlt  of  moral 
improvement  by  discipline.     And  how^  greatly  we  wutd  it,    o 
need  not  be  proved  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
gi'eat  wickedness  of  mankind  ;  or  even  with  those  imperfec-    i 
tions,  which  the  best  are  conscious  of.     But  it  is  not  perhaps 
distinctly  attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the  occasion  which 
human  creatures  have  for  discipline,  to  improve  in  them  this 
character  of  virtue  and  piety,  is  to  be  traced  up  higher  than 
to  excess  in  the  passions,  by  indulgence  and  habits  of  vice.    » 
Mankind,  and  perhaps  ail  finite  creatm-es,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  natui-e,  before  habits  of  vii-tue,  are  deficient, 
and  in  danger  of  deviating  from  what  is  right ;  and  therefore 
stand  in  need  of  virtuous  habits,  for  a  security  against  this 
danger.     For,  together  with  the  general  principle  of  moral  '»] 
understanding,  we  have  in  our  inward  fiamo  various  aflec- 
tious  towtirds  particular  external  objects.     These  anVctioufi 
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are  naturally,  and  of  right,  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
moral  principle,  as  to  the  occasions  upon  which  they  may  lio 
gratified  ;  as  to  the  times,  degi-ecs,  and  manner,  ui  which  tlie 
objects  of  them  may  be  pursued  ;  but  then  the  i)rinciplc  ol 
vii-tue  can  neither  excite  them,  nor  prevent  their  being  ex- 
cited. On  the  contrary,  they  are  naturally  felt,  when  tho 
objects  of  thcni  arc  i)roscnt  to  the  mind,  not  onl-y  before  all 
consideration,  Avhether  they  can  be  obtained  by  lawful  means, 
but  after  it  is  found  they  cannot.  For  the  natural  objects  ol 
affection  cf)ntinuo  so ;  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
pleasures  of  Hie,  icniaiu  naturally  desirable ;  though  they 
cannot  be  obtained  innocently  :  nay,  though  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  at  all.  And  when  the  objects  of  any  ati'ec- 
tion  whatever  cannot  be  obtained  witliout  unlawful  means  ; 
but  may  be  obtained  by  them :  such  atfection,  though  its 
being  excited,  and  its  continuing  some  time  in  the  mind,  bo 
as  innocent  as  it  is  natural  and  necessaiy  ;  yet  cannot  but  bo 
conceived  to  have  a  tendency  to  incline  persons  to  venture 
upon  such  milawful  means  :  and  therefore  must  be  conceived 
^b^  as  putting  them  in  some  danger  of  it.  Now,  what  is  tho 
general  security  against  this  danger :  against  their  actually 
deviating  from  riglit?  As  the  danger  is,  so  also  must  the 
security  be,  from  within:  from  the  piactical  prmcii)le  of 
Tirtue.'  And  the  strengthening  or  improving  this  principle, 
"  It  may  be  thought,  that  sense  of  interest  would  aa  effectually 
restrain  creatures  from  doing  wrong.  But  if  by  a  sense  of  interest  ia 
meant  a  Rpeculative  conviction  or  belief  that  such  and  such  in- 
dulgence would  occasion  them  gi-eater  uneasiness,  upon  the  whole, 
than  satisfaction  ;  it  ia  contrary  to  present  experience  to  say  that 
thLs  sense  of  interest  is  suiScient  to  restrain  thera  from  thus  in- 
dulging themselves.  And  if  by  a  sen^e  of  interest  is  meant  a  practical 
regard  to  what  is  upon  the  whole  our  happiness,  this  is  not  only 
coincident  with  the  principle  of  virtue  or  moral  rectitude,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  idea  itself.  And  it  is  evident  this  reasonable  self-love 
wants  to  be  improved,  as  really  as  any  principle  in  our  nature.  loi 
we  daily  see  it  overmatched,  not  only  by  the  more  boisterous  pas- 
aion*,  but  by  curiosity,  shame,  love  of  imitation,  by  anything,  even 
indolence:  especially  if  the  intereot,  the  temporal  interest,  suppose, 
which  is  the  end  of  such  self-love,  be  at  a  distance.  So  greatly  are 
profligate  men  mistaken  when  they  affirm  they  are  wholly  goverued 
I'V  mterestcdness  and  self-love.  And  so  little  cause  Lg  there  fct 
tuoraiiets  to  disclaim  this  principle. — Seo  pp.  78,  79, 
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considered  as  practical,  or  as  a  principle  of  action,  -will  Icsr,c3 
the  danger,  or  increase  the  security  against  it.  And  this 
moral  principle  is  capable  of  iiuprovement,  by  proper  disci- 
pline and  exercise  :  by  recollecting  the  practical  impressions 
which  example  and  experience  have  made  upon  us  :  and,  in- 
stead of  following  humour  and  mere  inclination,  by  continu- 
ally attending  to  the  equity  and  right  of  the  case,  in  what- 
ever we  are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or  less  matters :  and 
accustoming  ourselves  always  to  act  upon  it ;  as  being  itself 
the  just  and  natural  motive  of  action ;  and  as  this  moral 
course  of  behaviour  must  necessarily,  xinder  Divine  govern- 
ment, be  our  final  interest.  Tlius  the  principle  of  virtue,  im- 
proved into  a  habit,  of  which  improvement  we  are  thus  capahle, 
will  plainly  he,  in  j^roportion  to  the  strength  of  it,  a  security 
against  the  danger  xvhich finite  creatures  are  in,  from  the  very 
nature  of  propensiun,  or  particular  affections.  This  way  of 
putting  the  matter,  supposes  particular  affections  to  remain 
in  a  future  state,  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to  avoid  suppos- 
ing. And  if  they  do,  we  clearly  see,  that  acquired  habits  of 
virtue  and  self-government  may  be  necessary  for  the  regula- 
tion of  them.  However,  though  we  were  not  distinctly  to 
take  in  this  supposition,  but  to  speak  only  in  general,  tho 
thing  really  comes  to  the  same.  For  habits  of  virtue,  thus 
acquired  by  discipline,  are  improvement  in  virtue :  and  im- 
provement in  virtue  must  be  advancement  in  happiness,  if 
the  government  of  the  universe  be  moral. 

From  these  things  we  may  observe,  and  it  will  further  show 
this  our  natural  and  original  need  of  being  improved  by  dis- 
cipline, how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  creatures  made  upvigJit 
fall ;  and  that  those  who  preserve  their  uprightn<\ss,  by  so  s 
doing,  raise  themselves  to  a  more  secure  state  of  v'rtuc.  To 
say  that  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  liberty, 
is  to  say  no  more,  than  that  an  event's  actually  happening  is 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  possibility  of  its  happening.  But  ".t 
seems  distinctly  conceivable  from  the  very  nature  of  parti-  (a) 
cular  atfections  or  propcnsions.  For,  suppose  creatures  in- 
tended for  such  a  particular  state  of  life,  for  which  such 
propcnsions  were  necessary :  suppose  them  endued  with  such 
propensions,  together  with  moral  understanding,  as  well  in- 
cluding a  pi-actical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  speculative  perception 
of  it;  and  that  all  these  several  pruiciples,  botli  niitiiinl  and. 
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moral,  forming  an  inward  congtitulion  of  mind,  Avere  in  tlie 
niost  exact  proportion  possible ;  i.  e.,  in  a  proportion  the 
most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intended  state  of  life  ;  such 
creatm-cs  would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfect.  Now 
particular  propensions,  froto  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt, 
the  objects  of  them  being  present  ;*  though  they  cannot  be 
gratified  at  all,  or  not  with  the  allowance  of  the  moral 
piinciplo.  But  if  tliey  can  be  gratified  without  its  allowance, 
or  by  contradicting  it,  then  they  must  be  conceived  to  have 
some  tendency  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency, 
to  induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratification.  This  ten- 
dency, in  some  one  particular  propension,  may  be  increased, 
by  the  gieater  frequency  of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it, 
than  of  occasions  exciting  others.  The  least  voluntaiy  indul- 
j?ence  in  forbidden  circumstances,  though  but  in  thought,  will 
increase  this  wrong  tendency  ;  and  may  increase  it  further, 
till,  peculiar  coniunctures  jjerhaps  conspu'ing,  it  becomes 
elfect ;  and  danger  of  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  actual 
deviation  from  it :  a  danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  propension ;  and  which  therefore  could  not  have 
been  prevented,  though  it  might  have  been  escaped,  or  got 
iimocently  through.'"  The  case  would  be,  as  if  we  were  to 
suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person,  in  which 
such  a  degi-ee  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady  :  but  if  ho 
would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects, 
catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out  of  it.  Kow  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  how  much  even  the  fii'st  full  overt  act  of  inegu- 

*  [This  is  the  thought  which  Dr.  O'Brien  has  expanded  in  ilhis- 
ti-ating  the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  showing  that  Christ  might  be 
tempted,  yet  be  without  sin. — Two  Sermons  upon  Heb.  iv.  1 5, 
preached  in  the  Chapol  of  Trinity  College,  DubHu  [1832]. 

'"  [This  supposed  case  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  a  most  just  history  af 
the  fall.  In  that  history  we  have — the  con\'iction  of  duty,  the 
Contemplation  of  the  pleasure  which  sin  may  produce,  the  offer  on 
tlio  [)art  of  the  tempter  of  a  lie  in  place  of  the  truth,  the  hope  that 
desire  may  be  indulged  and  the  punishment  averted,  desire  grow  iug 
stronger,  conscience  feebler,  till  the  will  consents  and  the  act  ia 
douf.  This  act,  it  must  be  added,  is  not  so  much  s,  sin  as  a  "  fall." 
It  implies  the  deliberate  preference  of  a  lie  to  the  truth,  of  passion 
to  cuuscieuce,  of  self  to  God.  Peace  and  favour  witli  him  are  forth 
with  exchanged  for  enmity  and  dread.] 
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krity  might  disorder  the  imvard  constitution  ;  uusettlo  the 
adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions  wliich  formed  it,  and 
in  which  tlie  uprightness  of  its  make  consisted :  but  repeti- 
tion of  irreguhiritics  would  produce  habi'.s.  And  thus  the 
constitution  would  be  spoiled ;  and  creatures  made  ui)riglit, 
become  corrupt  and  depraved  in  their  settled  character,  pro- 
poi-tiouably  to  their  repeated  irregularities  in  occasional  acts. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  these  creatures  might  have  improved  fb; 
and  raised  themselves  to  a  liigher  and  more  secure  state  ol 
vii-tue,  by  tlie  contrary  behaviour  :  by  steadily  following  t!ie 
moral  principle,  su])posed  to  be  one  part  of  their  nature  :  and 
thus  withstanding  tliat  unavoidable  danger  of  dcfectii/U, 
which  necessarily  arose  from  propension,  the  other  part  of  it. 
For,  by  thus  preserving  their  integiity  for  some  time,  their 
danger  would  lessen ;  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to 
submit,  would  do  it  more  easily  and  of  course :  and  tlieir 
security  against  this  lessening  danger  would  inci'ease  ;  sineo 
the  moral  principle  would  gain  additional  strength  by  exer- 
cise :  both  which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  virtuous 
habits.  Thus  then  vicious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal  iij 
itself,  but  also  depraves  the  inward  constitution  and  cha- 
racter. And  virtuous  self-government  is  not  only  right  in 
itself,  but  also  improves  the  inward  constitution  or  cliaracter : 
and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  thougli  we  should 
suppose  it  impossible,  for  particular  afiections  to  be  abso- 
lutely coincident  with  the  moral  pruiciple  ;  and  consequently 
should  allow,  that  siich  creatures  as  have  been  above  sup- 
posed, would  for  ever  remain  defectible  ;  yet  their  danger  of 
actually  deviating  from  right  may  be  almost  infinitely  les- 
sened, and  they  fully  fortified  against  what  remains  of  it ;  it 
that  may  be  called  danger,  against  which  there  is  an  adeqiiate 
effectual  security.  But  still,  tliis  their  higher  perfection  may 
continue  to  consist  in  habits  of  virtue  formed  in  a  state  of 
discipline,  and  this  their  more  complete  security  remain  to 
proceed  from  them.  And  thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  (o" 
creatures  without  blemish,  as  they  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
God,  may  be  in  danger  of  going  wi-ong ;  and  so  may  stand  in 
need  of  the  secm-ity  of  virtuous  habits,  additional  to  the 
moral  principle  ^vl■ought  into  their  natures  by  him.  Tiiat 
whicli  is  the  ground  of  their  danger,  or  their  want  of  security, 
may  be  considered  as  a  deficiency  m  them,  to  which  vij-tuous 
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habits  aie  tlie  natural  supply.  And  as  they  aro  naturally 
capable  of  being  raised  and  improved  by  discipline,  it  may  be 
a  thing  fit  and  requisite  tliat  they  should  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances with  an  eye  to  it :  in  circumstances  peculiarly 
fitted  to  be,  to  them,  a  state  of  discipline  fiir  their  improve- 
ment in  ^•illue. 

But  how  much  more  strongly  must  this  hold  witli  respect 
to  those,  who  have  coiTuptcd  their  natures,  are  fallen  from 
their  original  rectitude,  and  whose  passions  are  become  ex- 
coBsivc  by  repeated  violations  of  their  inward  constitution? 
Upright  creatures  may  want  to  be  improved  ;  depraved 
creatures  want  to  be  renewed.  Education  and  disciphne, 
wliich  may  be  in  all  degi-ees  and  sorts  of  gentleness  and  of 
severity,  is  expedient  for  those:  but  must  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  these.  For  these,  discipline  of  the  severer  sort 
too,  and  in  the  higher  degrees  of  it,  must  be  ueccssaiy,  in 
order  to  wear  out  \ieious  habits  ;  to  recover  their  primitive 
strcngtli  of  self-government,  which  indulgence  must  have 
weakened  ;  to  repair,  as  well  as  raise  into  an  habit,  the  moral 
principle,  in  order  to  their  arriving  at  a  secui"e  state  of  vir- 
tuous happiness. 

Now  whoever  ^v^ll  consider  the  thing,  may  clearly  sec,  tliat 
the  present  world  is  peciiliarh/  fit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline 
for  this  purpose,  to  such  as  will  set  th<jmselves  to  mend  and 
improve.  For,  the  various  temptations  with  which  we  are 
Burromided ;  our  experience  of  the  deceits  of  wickedness  ; 
having  been  in  many  instances  led  wrong  ourselves  ;  the 
great  viciousncss  of  the  world  ;,the  infinite  disorders  conse- 
qu(  nt  upon  it ;  our  being  made  acquainted  with  pain  and 
Borrow,  cither  from  our  o^vn  feeling  of  it,  or  from  the  sight 
of  it  in  others ;  these  things,  though  some  of  them  may  in- 
deed produce  wrong  effects  upon  our  minds,  yet  Avhen  duly 
retiected  uj)on,  have,  all  of  them,  a  direct  tendency  to  bring 
us  to  a  settled  moderation  and  reasonableness  of  tempei- : 
the  contrai-y  both  to  thoughtless  levity,  and  also  to  that 
unrestrained  self-will,  and  violent  bent  to  follow  present  in- 
clination, which  may  be  observed  in  undisciplined  minds. 
Such  experience  as  the  present  state  afi'ords,  of  the  frailty 
of  our  natui  c  ;  of  the  boundless  extravagance  of  ungovcmcd 
passion  ;  of  the  iiower  which  an  Infinite  Being  has  over  us, 
by  thij  vanous  capacities  of  misery  which  he  has  given  us ; 
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in  r.hort,  that  kind  and  dosTco  of  experience  which  the 
present  :tatc  aifords  us,  that  tlie  constitution  of  Nature  is 
euch  zi:  to  admit  the  possibility,  the  danger,  and  the  actual 
event  of  creatures  losing  their  innocence  and  happiness,  and 
becoming  vicious  and  wretched  ;  liath  a  tendency  to  give  us 
a  practical  sense  of  things  veiy  ditlcrent  from  a  mere  specu- 
lative knowledge,  that  we  are  liable  to  vice,  and  capable  of 
misery.  And  who  knows,  whether  the  security  of  creatures 
in  the  highest  and  most  settled  state  of  perfection,  may  not 
in  part  arise,  from  their  havmg  had  such  a  sense  of  thinf_,-3 
as  this,  formed,  and  habitually  fixed  v/ithin  them,  in  some 
state  of  probation  ?"  And  passing  through  the  present  world 
with  that  moral  attention  which  is  necessary  to  the  acting 
a  right  part  in  it,  may  leave  everlasting  impressioup.  of 
this  sort  upon  our  minds.  But  to  be  a  little  more  distir.ct : 
allurements  to  what  is  wTong ;  difficulties  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  ;  our  not  being  able  to  act  an  uniform  right  part 
without  some  thought  and  care  ;  and  the  opportunities  which 
we  have,  or  imagine  we  have,  of  avoiding  v/hat  we  dislike, 
or  obtaining  wiiat  we  desire,  by  unlawful  means,  when  we 
either  caimot  do  it  at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  easily,  by  lawful 
ones ;  these  things,  /.  e.,  the  snares  and  temptations  of  vice, 
are  what  render  the  present  world  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  state 
of  discipline,  to  those  who  will  preserve  their  integrity :  be- 
cause they  render  being  upon  our  guard,  resolution,  and  the 
denial  of  our  passions,  necessary  ui  order  to  that  end.  And 
the  exercise  of  such  particular  recollection,  intention  of 
mind,  and  self-government,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  has, 
from  the  make  of  our  nature,  a  peculiar  tendency  to  form. 

"  [The  force  of  this  remark  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  fall 
of  angels  shows  that  even  in  a  state  where  there  is  no  evil,  tempta- 
tions to  evil  may  spring  up,  and  that  to  resist  them  men  may  noed 
characters  disciplined  on  earth.  Or  to  speak  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, things  innocent  may  beoorae  temptations  to  uudlsciplined 
natures,  while  natures  thoroughly  disciplined  would  never  feel 
them.  Of  coui-se,  God  has  pledged  his  v^ord  to  the  per|)etuity  of 
that  heavenly  state — sin  shall  never  enter  it — and  be  might  secure 
the  fulfdment  of  it  by  mnkiug  sin  physically  impot-silile :  but  be 
Beems  rather  to  act  a  accordance  with  the  moral  nature  he  haa 
given  UB.  Heaven  will  be  for  us  aec^ii'e,  because  our  holiness  will 
be  by  discipline  made  perfeot."] 
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habits  of  virtue :  aB  implying,  not  only  a  real,  1  ut  also  a 
more  continued,  and  a  more  intense  exercise  oi  the  virtuous 
princix)le  ;  or  a  more  constant  and  a  stronger  effort  of  virtue 
exerted  into  act.  Thus  suppose  a  person  to  know  himself 
to  be  in  particular  danger,  for  some  time,  ol  doing  anything 
\vi-ong,  -which  yet  he  fully  resolves  not  to  do  :  continued  recol- 
lection, and  keeping  upon  his  guard,  in  order  to  make  good 
his  resolution,  is  a  continued  exerting  of  that  act  of  virtue  in 
a  high  dajree,  which  need  have  been,  and  perhaps  would  have 
been,  only  insfantaneous  and  tveak,  had  the  temptation  been 
BO.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  self-denial  is 
essential  to  virtue  and  piety  :  but  it  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth,  though  not  strictly  the  truth  itself,  to  have  said, 
tbut  it  is  essential  to  discipline  and  improvement.  For 
thv)agh  actions  materially  virtuous,  which  have  no  sort  of 
difficulty,  but  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  particular  incli- 
nations, may  possibly  be  done  only  from  these  particular 
inclinations,  and  so  may  not  be  any  exercise  of  the  principle 
of  virtue,  /.  e.,  not  be  virtuous  actions  at  all ;  yet,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  an  exercise  of  that  principle :  and 
when  they  are,  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  and  fix  the 
habit  of  virtue.  But  when  the  exercise  of  the  virtuous  prin- 
ciple is  more  continued,  oftener  repeated,  and  more  intense ; 
as  it  must  be  in  circumstances  of  danger,  temptation,  and 
difficulty,  of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree;  this  tendency  is 
increased  ])roportionably,  and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the 
consequence."' 

'*  [It  is  here — when  describing  man's  recovery,  Butler  speaks  ot 
nothing  more  as  necessary  than  a  strenuous  and  sustained  effort  on 
our  part  to  acquire  new  habits  of  holiness — that  our  author's  theo- 
logy seems  defective.  Now  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is,  tliat  an  entire 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  moral  faculties,  what  may  be  called 
a  complete  renovation  of  them,  is  indispensable  to  our  holiness— 
that  men,  unassisted  from  above,  do  not,  and  of  themselves,  will  not 
effect  such  a  change— that  this  change,  which  begins  their  new  life, 
is  effected  by  a  Divine  influence  and  through  the  truth  of  tlie 
gospel.  All  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  cvan- 
gehcally  this  first  part  of  Butler's  treatise.  ...  At  the  same  time, 
Butler's  reasoning  is  complete  as  it  stands,  for  under  the  economy 
of  grace  the  law  of  habit  has  not  been  rcj.ealed,  nor  has  any  othei 
of  the  Uws  of  hiuB'Ji  mature,  on  which  this  argument  propegcla.  .  . 
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Tin's  undoulitedly  liolds  to  a  certain  lcnfi,-tli  ;  but  how  far  b 
it  may  hold  1  know  not.  Neither  our  intellectual  powers  qi^ 
nor  our  bodily  strength  can  bo  improved  beyond  such  a 
degree  ;  and  both  maybe  over-wrought.  Possibly  there  may 
Do  somewhat  analogous  lo  this,  -with  respect  to  the  moial 
character,  which  is  scarce  worth  considering.  And  1  mention 
it  only,  lest  it  should  come  into  some  persons'  thoughts,  not 
as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  ol)scrvations  which  perhaps  1 
it  is,  but  as  a  confutation  of  them,  wliich  it  is  not :  and  there 
:3ay  be  several  other  exceptions.  Observations  of  this  kind 
camiot  be  supposed  to  hold  minutely,  and  in  every  case.  1 1 
is  enough  that  they  hold  in  general.  And  these  plainly  liold 
so  tar,  as  that  from  them  they  may  be  seen  distijiclly,  which 
is  all  that  is  intended  by  them,  that  the  jrresent  wuiid  is  pecii- 
liarly  Jit  to  be  astute  of  disci})line,fur  our  improvement  in  virtue 
and  piety ;  in  the  same  sense  as  some  sciences,  by  requiring 
and  engaging  the  attention,  not,  to  be  sure,  of  such  persons  ay 
will  not,  but  of  such  as  will,  set  themselves  to  them,  are  &t 
to  form  the  mind  to  habits  of  attention. 

Indeed  the  present  state  is  so  far  from  proving,  in  event,  a 
discipline  of  virtue  to  the  generality  of  men,  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice.  And  the  3 
viciousness  of  the  world  is  in  dilTerent  ways  the  great 
temptation,  which  renders  it  a  state  of  virtuous  discipline,  in 
the  degree  it  is,  to  good  men.      The  whole  end  and  tho 

It  saould  be  remembered,  too,  in  defence  of  Butler,  that  all  through 
this  first  part  he  is  discussing  natural  religion,  aud  using  language 
appropriate  to  it.  Truths  and  forms  of  expression  borrowed  from 
the  New  Testament  would  therefore  be  less  appropriate.  The  mis* 
take  will  be  with  the  reader,  if  he  regard  Butler's  phraseology  hero 
as  adapted  to  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  gospel. 

'  Tlie  principle  of  virtue '  of  wliich  Butler  speaks  is  in  evangelical 
language,  and  for  fallen  man,  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross— 
"  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 
Lot  a  man  once  admit  that  Christ  is  the  gift  of  the  Father's  love; 
that  in  dying  he  did  homiige  to  the  sanctity  cf  law;  that  we  do- 
serve  what  he  suffered  ;  that  in  pleading  his  death,  we  acknow- 
ledge our  sin,  aud  must  resolve  to  be  frued  from  it,  looking  to  God's 
grace  for  help;  and  all  is  changed.  God  is  regarded  with  confi- 
dence, sin  with  abhorrence,  the  law  with  reverence,  Christ  with 
love,  and  in  the  end  "  the  world  is  crucified  (aud  thus  powerles?^ 
l<?  us,  and  we  unto  the  world."] 
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wliolc  occasion  of  maukiiid's  being  placed  in  sucli  a  state  aa 
the  present,  is  not  pretended  to  be  accounted  lor.  That 
■whicii  appears  amidst  the  general  con-uption,  is  tliat  tnero 
are  some  persons  who  having  within  them  the  pruiciple  of 
amendment  and  recovery,  attend  to  and  follow  the  notices 
of  vii-tue  and  religion,  be  they  more  clear  or  more  obscure, 
whicii  are  atlbrded  them  ;  and  that  the  present  world  is  not 
only  an  exercise  of  virtue  in  these  persons  but  an  exercise  of 
it  in  ways  and  degrees,  peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it ;  apt  to 
improve  it,  in  some  respects,  even  beyond  what  would  be  by 
the  exercise  of  it  required  in  a  perfectly  virtuous  society,  or 
in  a  society  of  equally  imperfect  virtue  with  themselves. 
But  that  the  present  world  docs  not  actually  become  a  state 
of  moral  discipline  to  many,  even  to  the  gencndity,  /.  e.  that 
they  do  not  improve  or  gi-ow  better  in  it,  cannot  be  ui"gcd  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  for  moral  discipline  by  any 
who  at  all  observe  the  analogy  of  Nature.  For,  of  the 
numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and  bodies  of  animals,  which 
arc  adapted  and  put  in  the  way,  to  improve  to  such  a  point 
or  state  of  natural  maturity  and  perfection,  we  do  not  see 
perhaps  that  one  in  a  million  actually  does.  Far  the  greatest 
part  of  them  decay  before  they  are  improved  to  it,  and 
appear  to  be  absolutely  destroyed.  Yet  no  one,  who  does 
not  deny  all  final  causes,  will  deny  that  those  seeds  and 
1)odies,  which  do  attain  to  that  point  of  maturity  and  pcr-^ 
fection,  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  really  designed 
by  Kature  ;  and  therefore  that  Nature  designed  them  for 
such  perfection.  And  I  cannot  forbear  adtliug,  though  it  is 
not  to  the  present  purpose,  that  the  upptaruuce  of  such  an 
amazing  waate  in  Nature,  with  respect  to  these  seeds  and 
bodies,  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  as  wiiat 
is  much  more  terrible,  the  present  and  future  ruin  of  so  many 
moral  agents  by  themselves,  i.  e.  by  vice. 

Against  this  whole  notion  of  moral  discipline,  it  may  bo 
objected  in  another  way,  that  so  far  as  a  course  of  l>cha- 
viour,  materially  vii-tuous,  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  so 
far  it  is  only  a  discipline  and  strengthening  of  self-love." 

'"  [Hobbes  had  uiaiiitaiued  tbat  "fear  and  Lope"  were  the  chief 
Bj)riugs  or  wLat  men  call  virtue.  I>ater,  Shaftesbury  haJ  tiiken  a 
juster  view,  boldiug  that  those  cu-e  but  stlfish  inoti\es  to  virtu©, 
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But  doing  wluit  God  commands,  because  ho  coiamands  it,  is 
obedieuce,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope  or  lear.  And  a 
course  of  such  obedieuce  will  form  habits  of  it.  And  a  con- 
Btaut  regard  to  veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  may  form 
distinct  habits  of  those  particular  virtues,  and  will  certainly 
form  habits  of  self-government,  and  of  denying  our  incli- 
nations, whenever  veracity,  justice,  or  charity  requires  it. 
Nor  is  there  any  foundation  fortius  great  nicety,  with  which 
some  alfect  to  distinguish  in  this  case,  ui  order  to  depi-eeiata 
all  religion  proceeding  from  hope  or  fear.  For  veracity, 
justice,  and  charity,  regard  to  God's  authority,  and  to  our 
own  chief  interest,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident,  but 
each  of  them  is,  in  itself,  a  just  and  natural  motive  or  prin- 
ciple of  action.  And  he  who  begins  a  good  life  from  any 
one  of  them,  and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he  is  ahx-ady  in  some 
degree,  t'O  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming  more  and  more,  of  that 
character,  which  is  correspondent  to  the  constitutio-n  of 
Nature  as  moral ;  and  to  the  i-elation  which  God  stands  in  to 
us  as  moral  Governor  of  it ;  nor  consequently  can  he  fail  of 
obtaining  that  happiness,'*  which  this  constitution  and  re- 
lation necessarily  suppose  connected  with  that  character. 

These  several  observations  concerning  the  active  priuciplo 
of  viitue  and  obedience  to  God's  commands,  are  applicable 
to  passive  submission  or  resignation  to  his  will ;  which  is 
another  essential  part  of  a  right  character,  connected  Avith 
the  former,  and  very  much  in  our  power  to  fonn  oui-sclves 
to.  It  may  be  imagined  that  nothing  but  afflictions  can  give 
occasion  for  or  require  this  virtue ;  that  it  can  have  no 
respect  to  nor  be  any  way  necessary  to  qualify  for,  a  state 

though  sometimes  officacious  in  "  reclaiming  from  vice,  aud  in 
guarding  a  feeble  peaitence"  (Mackintosh).  Butler  substaulially 
agrees  in  this  view.  Both,  however,  admit  that  there  is  a  hojje  of 
heaven  identical  with  the  love  of  holiness  itself,  and  a  fear  of  hell 
identical  with  the  di-ead  of  sin — the  hope  that  in  heaven  sin  will 
cease.  "  The  holiness  of  heaven  is  (in  this  view),  still  more  at- 
tractive than  its  happiness," — (T.  Erskine,  '  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,' 
p.  3i;)  and  the  hope  of  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  motives  to  vu-tue.] 

'■"  [So  John  Smith:  "  Happiness  and  holiness  are  but  two  several 
notions  of  one  thing.  Hell  is  rather  a  nature  thnn  a  place,  and 
heaven  cannot  be  so  well  defined  by  anythiug  withatit  U8,  %8  bj 
SQ^ietUJog  vithin. — '  Select  Pisgourses.  J 
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of  perfect  happiness ;  but  it  is  rot  experience  which  can 
make  us  think  tlius.  Prosperity  itself,  whilst  anything 
supposed  desirable  is  not  om-s,  begets  extravagant  and  un- 
bounded thoughts.  Imagination  is  altogether  as  much  a 
8ou)T0  of  disconT/>nt,  as  anything  in  our  external  condition. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  can  be  no  scope  for  patience, 
when  sorrow  shall  be  no  more ;  but  there  may  be  need  of  a 
temper  of  mind,  which  shall  have  been  formed  by  patience. 
For  though  self-love,  considered  merely  as  an  active  prin- 
cii)le  leadmg  us  to  pursue  our  chief  interest,  cannot  but  bo 
uniformly  coincident  witli  the  principle  of  obedience  to  God's 
commands,  our  interest  being  rightly  understood  ;  because 
this  obedience  and  the  pursuit  of  our  own  chief  interest, 
must  be  in  every  case  one  and  the  same  thing ;  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  self-love,  considered  merely  as  the 
desire  of  our  own  interest  or  happiness,  can,  from  its  nature, 
be  thus  absolutely  and  uniformly  coincident  with  the  will  of 
God ;  any  more  than  particular  affections  can  ;'■*  coincident 
in  such  sort,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  excited  upon  occasions 
and  in  dcgTces,  impossible  to  be  gi'atified  consistently  with 
the  constitution  of  things,  or  the  Divine  appointments.  So 
that  hdhits  of  resignation  may,  upon  this  account,  be  re- 
quisite for  all  creatures  ;  habits  I  say,  which  signify  Avhat  is 
formed  by  use.  However,  in  general  it  is  obvious  that  both 
self-love  and  particular  affections  in  himian  creatures,  con- 
sidered only  as  passive  feelings,  distort  and  rend  the  mind  ; 
and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  discipline.  Now,  denial  of 
those  particular  affections,  in  the  course  of  active  virtue  and 
obedience  to  God's  will,  has  a  tendency  to  moderate  them ; 
and  seems  also  to  have  a  tendency  to  habituate  the  mind,  to 
be  easy  and  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  happiness  which  is 
allotted  us,  i.  c.  to  moderate  self-love.  But  the  jtroper  dis- 
cipline for  resignation  is  affliction.  For  a  right  behaviour 
under  that  trial,  recollecting  ourselves  so  as  to  consider  it 
in  the  view  in  which  religion  teaches  us  to  consider  it,  as 
from  the  hand  of  God ;  receiving  it  as  what  he  appoints,  or 
thinks  proper  to  peraiit,  in  his  woj-ld  and  under  his  govern- 
ment ;  this  will  habituate  the  mind  to  a  dutiful  submission ; 
ftpd  such  submission,  together  with  the  active  principle  Ql 
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obedience,  make  \\\>  the  Tcini)er  and  cliaracfer  in  tis,  %vliicli 
answers  to  his  sovereigiity,  and  which  absolutely  belongs  to 
the  condition  of  our  beinj^,  as  dependent  creatui'es.  Nor  caii 
it  be  said  that  this  is  only  breakuig  the  mind  to  a  submission 
to  mere  power;  for  mere  power  may  be  accidental,  and 
precarious,  and  usurped  ;  btit  it  is  forming  within  ourselves 
the  temper  of  resignation  to  His  rightful  authority,  who  is  by 
natm-e,  supreme  over  all.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  such  a  character  and  such  qualifications 
are  necessary  for  a  mature  state  of  life  in  the  present  world, 
as  nature  alone  does  in  no  wise  bestow ;  but  has  put  it  upon 
us,  in  great  part,  to  acquire  in  our  progi'ess  from  one  stage 
of  life  to  another,  from  childhood  to  mature  age ;  put  it 
upon  us  to  acquire  them,  by  giving  us  capacities  of  doing  it, 
and  by  placing  us  in  the  beginning  of  life,  in  a  condition  fit 
for  it.  And  this  is  a  general  analogy  to  our  condition  in  the 
present  Avorld,  as  in  a  state  of  moi-al  discipline  for  another. 
It  is  in  vain  then  to  object  against  the  credibility  of  the 
present  life's  being  intended  for  this  purpose,  that  all  the 
trouble  and  the  danger,  unavoidably  accompanying  such 
discipline,  might  have  been  saved  us,  by  our  being  made  at 
once  the  creatures  and  the  characters,  which  we  luere  to  be. 
For  we  experience,  that  lohat  we  were  to  be,  was  to  be  the 
effect  of  tvhat  loe  would  do ;  and  that  tJie  general  conduct  of 
nature  is,  not  to  save  us  trouble  or  danger,  but  to  make  us 
capable  of  going  through  them,  and  to  put  it  upon  us  to  do  so. 
Acquirements  of  our  own  experience  and  habits,  are  the 
natural  supply  to  our  deficiencies,  and  security  against  our 
dangers  ;  since  it  is  as  plainly  natural  to  set  ourselves  to 
acquire  the  qualifications,  as  the  external  things  which  we 
stand  in  need  ot.  In  particular,  it  is  as  plainly  a  general 
law  of  Nature,  that  we  should,  with  regard  to  our  temporal 

'*  [Professor  Fitzgerald  add.s  here  an  instructive  suggestion, 
•'  while  the  general  union  of  utility  with  virtue  answers  a  plain 
moral  purpose,  the  occasional  apparent  interruption  of  that  con- 
nexion—so that  virtue  brings  disadvantages — may  answer  a  moral 
purpose  also."  Virtue  promotes  happiness,  God  therefore  is  upon 
its  side,  and  it  becomes  us  to  be  virtuous.  Virtue  is  not  always 
followed  by  happiness,  God  therefore  means  us  to  love  it  for  its  own 
oake.  "  My  yoke  is  easy,"  illustrates  the  first  truth  ;  '  Take  up 
yoiu:  cross  and  follow  me,"  the  second,] 
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interest,  form  and  cultivate  practical  principlcK  \vi(liin  118^ 
by  attention,  use,  and  discipline,  as  anything-  whatever  is  a 
natural  law ;  chietly  in  the  beginning  of  life,  but  also 
tlironghout  the  whole  course  of  it.  And  the  alternative  is 
loft  to  our  choice,  cither  to  improve  ourselves,  and  better 
our  condition,  or  in  default  of  such  improvement  to  remain 
dcHcient  and  vTetched.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  credible 
from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  that  the  same  may  be  our  case, 
with  respect  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  it. 

T!i('i-e  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  seem  implied  )n  the 
present  world's  being  a  state  of  probation ;  that  it  is  a 
theatre  of  action,  for  the  manifestation  of  persons'  characters 
with  respect  to  a  future  one  ;  not  to  be  sure  to  an  all- 
knowing  Being,  but  to  this  creation  or  part  of  it.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  only  a  consequence  of  our  being  in  &  state  of 
probation  in  the  other  senses.  However,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  men's  sho'ning  and  making  manifest  what  is  in  their 
heart,  what  their  real  character  is,  may  havo  respect  to  a 
iuture  life,  in  ways  and  manners  which  we  are  not  acquainteil 
with  ;  particularly  it  may  be  a  means,  for  the  Author  of 
Nature  does  not  appear  to  do  anything  without  means,  oi 
their  being  disposed  of  suitably  to  their  characters,  and 
of  its  being  known  to  the  creation  by  way  of  example,  that 
they  are  thus  disposed  of.  But  not  to  enter  upon  any  con- 
jectural flccmmt  of  this,  one  may  just  mention,  that  the 
n^mifestation  of  persons'  characters  conti-ibutes  very  mucc 
in  various  ways,  to  the  caiTying  on  a  great  part  of  that 
general  course  of  Nature,  respecting  mankind,  which  comes 
under  our  observation  at  pi-esent.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
probation,  in  both  these  senses,  as  well  as  in  that  treated 
of  in  the  fcregoing  chapter,  is  implied  in  moral  govern- 
ment ;  since  by  persons'  behaviour  under  it.  their  characters 
cannot  but  be  manifested,  and  if  they  behave  well,  im- 
proved. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  TIIK  0!'IX;ON'  CF  NF.CESSITY,  CX)NSIDF.RKD  AS  INFT.UEXCIXO 
PKACTlCi:. 

[On  the  supposition  that  necessity  is  reconcilable  with  the  expo- 
rienced  c<.nstit\itinu  of  Nature,  the  question,  Is  it  also  with  religion: 
aii'iwercd  in  the  affii-iiintive. 

Thus  far  the  centre jvei-sy  has  heen  with  the  deist.  Atlieisjii, 
however,  may  be  supposed  to  maintain  that  necessity  itself  accounts 
tor  the  existreuce  of  things — an  opinion  which  needs  first  to  L«8 
examined. 

A  Does  necessity  (suj^posed  recoucihible  with  Xature)  destroy  the 
proof  of  an  intelligent  Author,  and  so  support  Atheism  ?  No  ; 
for, 

1  Necessity  does  not  set  aside  an  agent; 

2  Nor  does  it  exclude  design  and  intelligence,   either  m  men  or 

in  God. 

3  It  is  true  tliat  men  ascribe  (in  a  loose  way)  the  existence  of  Qod 

to  necessity;  but  this  is  a  new  meaning  of  the  word,  and  is 
intended  merely  to  imply  that,   prior  to  design  in  Nature, 
there  must  be  a  Divine  existence.     Answer  restated. 
B  Docs  necessity,   supposed  reconcilable  with  Nature,  destroy  the 
belief  that  we  are  under  moral  government?     No;  for, 

1  When  applied  to  practical  matters  (therefore  religion  included) 

necessity  is  as  if  it  were  false  :  e.g., 

a  Let  a  child  act  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that  it  is  either  no* 
true,  or  not  acted  upon  as  true. 

b  Or  a  man  in  common  life.  Hence,  probably,  men  are  free. 
Upon  this,  however,  Butler  does  not  here  insist. 
Noi-  let  any  be  surprised  that,  upon  the  opinion  of  necessity 
being  true,  we  act  upon  it  as  false,  and  thence  bhime  our 
rea.son  ;  for  God  has  given  us  practical  principles,  which 
we  follow  instead  of  reason,  and  to  object  to  these  is  mere 
conceit. 

2  Necessity,    if  true,    is    reconcilable  with  the  possession   of  a 

moral  character,  the   foundation    of  veracity,  benevolence, 
and  justice,  both  in  us  and  in  God. 
a  That  he  possesses  such  a  character  is  8ho\vii  by  his  natural 

character,  and  by  final  causes. 
t>  Necessity  is  reconcilable  with  some  kind  of  character  in  iis^ 
for  it  hi  viers  neither  tmth  nor  falsehood. 
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If  thiB  be  denied,  and  it  be  baid,  Admit  neoissity,  and  cbctti 
can  be  no  moral  cbaracter  in  us,  and  so  no  just  punish- 
ment. Answer,  The  necessity  Wliich  destroys  the  injustice 
of  an  act  destroys  the  injustice  of  a  punishment;  and,  after 
all,  our  conviction  of  a  character  remains :  we  still  decuj 
ourselves  j cist  or  unjust,  necessity  notwithstanding. 
c  So  necessity  is  reconcilable  with  the  character  of  Grod:  aa 
reconcilable  with  veracity  and  justice  as  with  any  other. 
Obj  And  if  it  be  objected  that  necessity  destroys  clie  proof  of 
sucli  character,  by  making  the  happiness  that  follows  virtue 
a  mere  uecesaity,  and  no  part  of  God's  arrangement  — 
answer, 

1  Happiness  follows  conduct,  and  is  a  cousequenoe  of  //,  and 

not  of  necessity  or  fate :  besides, 

2  God  governs  according  to  some    rule;   and  veracity  and 

justice  seem  the  natural  rule  with  One  who  can  hcve  no 
comjjetitioa  with  his  creatures. 
3  Nor,  further,  does  necessity  destroy  the  obligations  and  proofs  oi 
religion,  such  as  the  following: — 

1  The  proof,  from  final  causes,  of  an  intelligent  Creator; 

2  Tlie  proof,  from  present  government,  of  a  future  government; 

3  The  proof,  from  our  moral  faculty,  of  the  final  reward  of  virtue: 
Which  faculty  is  a  rule,   having  authority,  and  enforcing  its 

decisions  with  sanctioLS.  Every  rule  implies  such  sanctions. 
But,  in  this  rule,  the  sanctions  are  expressed  in  the  very 
sense  of  good  or  ill  desert  connected  with  it,  and  the  dread  of 
future  punishment. 
Kor  does  any  objection  of  necessity  lie  against  this  faculty  or 
its  conclusions;  the  existence  of  the  faculty  being  a  fact,  and 
the  conclusion  being  drawn  immediately  from  it. 

4  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  various  facts,  such  as  the  ten- 

dencies of  virtue  and  vice;  the  punishment  of  vice,  as  mis- 
chievous to  society,  and  as  vice. 
i  The  external  evidence  of  religion,  as, 

a  The  genereJ  consent  of  all  ages  and  countries  : 
b  Theeai-ly  belief  in  religion,  which  implies  either  the  ua'iu-al- 
ness  of  religion,  or  the  Divine  origin  of  it;  which  lattinf 
is  probable  on  various  gi'ounds :  and, 
C  Ancient  tradition  of  a  revelation,  which  has  force  irrespective 
of  the  clajjus  of  any  particular'  book,  or  the  present  purity 
of  any  religious  system. 
Note  cai-efully,  that  in  studying  all  such  doctiiues  our  facul- 
ties are  peculiarly  liable  to  err;  so  that,  though  we  are  not 
to  neglect  them,  we  must  be  on  (>ur  ;;uaid. 


D  After  iUl,  tilt  objector  may  say,  I  cannot  confute  tliis  arfjumeut. 
or  answer  these  proofs;  nor  need  I.  We  are  not  free,  whatever 
we  think,  and  so  are  not  to  be  punishM;  and  any  system  that 
arfirms  we  are  must  be  rejected.  But  answer,  Experience 
snuws 

Q^hfe  oonolusion  is  false  wherever  tlie  fallacy  lies.  Eitlier  we  aro 
free,  and  su  punished;  or,  being  necessary  agents  we  are 
punished  still, — now  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

J'tom  the  whole  gather  a  double  conclusion: 

1  Necessity,  supposed  consistent  with  the  present  constitution  of 

things,  does  in  no  sort  prove  that  we  shall  not  be  rewarded 
eternally  according  to  our  deserts;  nor  does  it  affect  the  proof 
that  we  shall.  It  leaves  untouched  all  religion,  natural  and 
revealed. 

2  Hence  the  only  senses  in  which  necessity,  if  taught  in  religion, 

can  be  said  to  destroy  religion : 
a  P:-actically,  by  leading  atheists  to  encourage  themselves  in 

vice: 
b  Eeally,  by  contradicting  our  experience  that  we  are  fi-ee, 

and  the  course  of  Nature: 
0  Though  not  in  this   sense,    that   it    is   reconcilabiC   with 

Nature,  but  not  with  religiun.] 


Timou«Hoi.T  the  forcgoin^^  treatise  it  appcnrf:,  that  the  con- 
ditiou  of  mankind,  considered  as  inluibitants  of  this  world 
only,  and  under  the  government  of  God  Avhich  we  experience, 
is  greatly  analogous  to  our  condition,  as  designed  for  another 
•world,  or  luider  that  further  government,  which  religion 
teaches  us.  If  therefore  any  assert,  as  a  fatalist  must,  that 
the  opinion  of  universal  necessity'  is  reconcilable  with  the 

'  [There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  more  ambiguous 
than  "  necessity."  It  is  used  in  three  senses,  distinct,  yet  in  som<} 
connexions  not  dissimilar.  (1.)  Sometimes  it  expresses  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  things  uniformly  connected,  and  so  of 
premises  and  conclusion.  The  world  has  necesbarily  a  Creator; 
death  is  a  necessity  of  our  present  state;  tlie  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  necessarily  equal  to  two  right  angles,  are  examples.  (2.)  Some- 
times it  expresses  the  opposite  of  fi-eedom — compu'sion  against  one's 
will.  (3.)  It  expresses  also  the  opposite  of  doubt — certainty  of 
knowledge,  ajiplied  properly  to  the  tiling  knovm;  e.g.,  God  foresees 
«ui-  acts,  therefore  l.'icy  lu'e  aeceasai'y.     Now  ttie  only  souse  of  ueces- 


foniicr,  Ihcfc  iratnciliatcly  arises  a  question  in  the  way  of 
analogy,  wlietlicr  lie  must  not  also  omu  it  to  be  iccuncilable 
with  tlie  latter,  i.  e.  with  the  system  of  religion  itself,  and 
the  proof  of  it.  The  readei-  then  ^nll  observe,  that  the 
question  now  before  us  is  not  absolute.  Whether  the  opinion 
of  fate  be  reconcilable  with  religion ;  but  hypothetical, 
AVhether,  upon  supposition  of  its  being  reconcilable  with  tJie 
constitution  of  Nature,  it  be  not  reconcilable  with  religion 
also :  or  what  pretence  a  fatalist,  not  other  persons,  but  a 
fatalist,  has  to  conclude  from  his  opinion,  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  religion.  And  as  the  puzzle  and  obscurity, 
which  must  unavoidably  arise  from  arguing  upon  so  absurd 
a  supposition  as  that  of  universal  necessity,  will,  1  ila)-, 
easily  be  seen ;  it  Avill,  1  hope,  as  easily  be  excused. 

P.ut  since  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for  granted,  as  a 
thing  in-oved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature, 
or  natuial  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  since  an  objection 
nuiy  be  made  against  the  proof  of  this,  from  the  opinion  of 
universal  necessity,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  that  such  neces- 
sity Mill  itself  account  for  the  origin  and  preservation  of  all 
things:  it  is  requisite  that  this  objection  be  distinctly 
answered,  or  that  it  be  shown  that  a  fatality,  supposed  con- 
sistent Mith  what  we  certainly  experience,  does  not  destroy 
the  proof  of  an  intelligent  Author  and  Goveraor  of  Nature'; 
before  we  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  destroys  the  prof>l 

sity  in  wiiich  it  can  be  said  to  destroy  responsibility  is  the  second; 
though  uiuuy  (and  Butler  among  them)  have  ottemjjted  to  shu« 
that  responsibility  must  be  destroyed  by  ajimitting  necessity  in  tlio 
tirst,  or,  indeed,  iu  any  sense.  God  may  forekiiow  every  act  of 
every  moral  agent,  and  so  those  acts  be  (in  the  third  sense)  nece?- 
Bary.  He  may  even  see  causes  and  influences  at  work  which  will 
end  iu  those  acts,  and  so  those  acts  be  necessary  in  the  Jirst  sense, 
and  yet  every  moral  agent  be  free;  that  is,  the  agent  will  act  vol  jn- 
tai-ily  and  without  constraint.  The  moral  agent  is  iu  each  case 
responsible;  nor  does  that  responsibility  cease  till  he  acts  neccssanly 
in  the  second  sense,  and  things  are  done  under  compulsion  and 
against  his  will.  These  distinctions  are  not  necessary  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  Butler's  uiain  reasoning;  but  they  are  Jmpoi-tant  in  esti- 
mating his  o'nuiou  on  necessity,  and  in  deciding  various  theological 
questions. — See  W'hatcly's  Notes  to  Ki^g  on  Predestination,  and 
IcUiic  Taylor's  Essay  on  Mdvvai-da  on  the  Will.] 
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of  a  moral  Govcnior  of  it,  or  of  our  being  in  a  statu  of 
r<  lip  on. 

Now  Avlicu  it  is  said  by  a  fatalist  that  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Nature  and  the  actions  of  men,  that  everything, 
and  every  niode  and  circumstance  of  cvcrythuig,  is  necessary, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise;  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  that  this  necessity  does  not  exclude  deliberation, 
choice,  preference,  and  acting  from  certain  principles,  and  to 
certain  ends  :  because  all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted  ex- 
perience, acknowledged  by  all,  and  what  every  man  may, 
every  moment,  be  conscious  of.  And  from  hence  it  follows 
that  necessity,  alone  and  of  itself,  is  in  no  sort  an  account  of 
the  constitution  of  Nature,  and  how  things  came  to  be  and  to 
continue  as  they  are  ;  but  only  an  account  of  this  circumstance 
rclatuig  to  their  origin  and  continuance,  that  lliey  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  are  and  have  been.  The 
assertion  that  everything  is  by  necessity  o<^  Nature,  is  not  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Whether  the  world  came  into  being 
as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  agent  forming  it  thus,  or  not ;  but 
to  quite  another  question.  Whether  it  came  into  being  as  it 
is,  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  call  necessarily,  or  in 
that  way  and  manner  which  we  call  frethj.  For  suppose 
further  that  one  who  was  a  fatalist,  and  one  who  kept  to 
this  natural  sense  of  things,  and  believed  himself  a  free 
agent,  were  disputing  together  and  \  indicating  their  respec- 
tive opinions,  and  they  should  happen  to  instance  in  a  house  ; 
they  would  agi-ee  that  it  was  built  by  an  architect.  Their 
difference  concerning  necessity  and  fi-eedom  would  occasion 
no  difference  of  judgment  concerning  this,  but  only  concern- 
iTig  another  matter,  whether  the  architect  built  it  necessarily 
or  fi'cely.  Suppose  then  they  should  proceed  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  Nature  :  in  a  lax  way  of  speaking, 
one  of  them  might  say  it  was  by  necessity,  and  the  othur  by 
freedom  ;  but  if  they  had  any  meaning  to  their  words,  as 
the  latter  must  mean  a  free  agent,  so  the  former  must  a.t 
length  be  reduced  to  mean  an  agent,  whether  he  wouJd  say 
one  or  more,  acting  by  necessity;  for  abstract  notions  can 
do  nothing.  Indeed  we  ascribe  to  God  a  necessary  existence, 
uncaused  by  any  agent.  For  we  find  williin  ouiselves  tlio 
idea  of  infinity,  i.e.  immensity  and  eternity,  impossible,  evou 

I  2 
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?n  in)agiiiatinn,  tn  be  removed  out  of  beinjr.  We  seem  to 
discern  intuitively^  that  there  must,  and  cannot  but  be  some- 
what external  to  ourselves,  answering  this  idea,  or  the 
archetyj)e  of  it.  And  from  hence  (for  this  abstract,  as  much 
as  any  other,  impHes  a  cmicretc)  we  conclude  that  there  is, 
and  cannot  but  be,  an  infinite,  an  immense  eternal  Being  cx- 
isthig,  prior  to  all  design  contributing  to  his  existence,  and 
exclusive  of  it.-  And  from  the  scantiness  of  language,  a 
mamier  of  speaking  has  been  introduced,  that  necessity  is 
the  foundation,  the  reason,  the  accoimt  of  the  existence  of 
God.  But  it  is  not  alleged,  nor  can  it  be  at  all  intended, 
that  everything  exists  as  it  does  by  this  kind  of  necessity,  a 
necessity  antecedent  in  Nature  to  design :  it  cannot,  1  say, 
be  meant  that  everything  exists  as  it  does,  by  this  kind  ot 
necessity,  upon  several  accounts :  and  particularly  because 
it  is  admitted  that  design,  in  the  actions  of  men,  contiibutes 
to  many  alterations  in  Nature.  For  if  any  deny  this,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  reason  witli  them. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  first.  That  when  a  fatalist 
asserts  that  everything  is  hy  necessity,  he  must  mean  ly  an 
agent  acting  necessarily ;  he  must  I  say  mean  this,  for  I  am 
very  sensible  he  would  not  choose  to  mean  it :  and  secondly. 
That  the  necessity  by  which  such  an  agent  is  supposed  to 
act  does  not  exclude  intelligence  and  design.  So  that,  were 
the  system  of  fatality  admitted,  it  would  just  as  much 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  world  as  for  the  stnicture 
of  a  house,  and  no  more.  Necessity  as  much  requires  and 
supposes  a  necessary  agent,  as  freedom  requires  and  sup- 
poses a  free  agent  to  be  the  former  of  the  -world.  And  the 
appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes  in  the  constitution  ol 
Nature  as  really  prove  this  acting  agent  to  be  an  intdligini 
designer,  OT  to  act  from  choice,  upon  the  scheme  of  necessity, 
supposed  jiossible,  as  upon  that  of  freedom. 

It  ajipcuring  thus  that  the  notion  of  necessity  does  not 

*  [This  argument— that  because  there  is  iu  us  tli-e  idea  of  infinity, 
therefore  there  must  be  an  infinite  Being — is  not  now  deemed  very 
eatisfactory,  though  it  was  a  favoiirite  one  in  Butler's  day,  and  is 
saiHitioned  by  Cudworth,  Wuterlaud,  and  Samuel  Clarke.  ]5utler, 
it  will  be  noticed,  esjiressts  Lifa  approval  only  incidentally;  and  hia 
teasoning-  that  "  abstract  notions  can  do  nothing" — h  still  sound. 
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destroy  tho  proof  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of 
Natiu-e  and  natural  Governor  of  the  -world,  the  present 
question,  which  the  analogy  before  mentioned  suggests/  and 
which,  I  thmk,  it  will  answer,  is  this:  Whether  the  opinion 
of  necessity,  supposed  consistent  with  possibility,  with  tho 
constitution  of  the  world,  and  the  natural  government  which 
we  experience  exercised  over  it,  destroys  all  reasonable 
ground  of  belief  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religion,  or 
whether  that  opinion  be  reconcilable  with  religion,  with  the 
system,  and  the  proof  of  it. 

Suppose  then  a  iatalist  to  educate  any  one,  from  his  1 
youth  up,  in  his  own  principles ;  that  the  chL'd  should  reason  a 
upon  them,  and  conclude,  that  since  he  cannot  possibly 
behave  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  subject  of  blame 
or  commendation,  nor  can  deserve  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished  :  imagine  him  to  eradicate  the  very  perceptions  of 
blame  and  commendation  out  of  hii-  mind  by  means  of  this 
system ;  to  form  his  temper,  and  ci.aracter,  and  behaviour 
to  it ;  and  from  it  to  judge  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  ex- 
pect, say  from  reasonable  men,  upon  his  coming  abroad  into 
the  world ;  as  the  fatalist  judges  from  this  system  what  ho 
is  to  expect  from  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  with  regard  to 
a  future  state.  I  cannot  forbear  stopping  here  to  ask, 
whether  any  one  of  common  sense  would  think  fit  that  a 
child  should  be  put  upon  these  speculations,  and  be  left  to 
apply  them  to  practice.  And  a  man  has  little  pretence  to 
rea-son  who  is  not  sensible  that  we  are  all  children  in  specu- 
lations of  this  kind.  However,  the  child  would  doubtless  bo 
highly  delighted  to  find  himself  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
fear  and  shame  with  which  his  playfellows  were  fettered  and 
embarrassed,  and  highly  conceited  in  his  superior  knowledge 
80  far  beyond  his  years.  But  conceit  and  vanity  would  bo 
the  least  bad  part  of  the  influence  which  these  pruiciples 
must  have,  when  thus  reasoned  and  acted  upon  during  tho 
course  of  iiis  education.  He  must  either  be  allowed  to  go 
on  and  be  the  plague  of  all  about  him,  and  himself  too,  even 
to  his  own  destruction:  or  else  coiTcction  must  be  continu- 
ally made  use  of,  to  supply  tho  want  of  those  natni-al  pcr- 
cpptions  of  blame  and  commendation  which  we  have  6up])os(<J 
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to  l)c  removed,  and  to  give  him  a  pi^ctical  impression  of 
what  lie  liad  reasoned  liimsclf  out  of  the  bcHef  of,  that  he 
was  in  fact  an  accountable  child,  and  to  be  punished  for 
doing  "what  ho  was  forbid.  It  is  tlierefore  in  reality  impos- 
Biblo  but  that  tlio  correction  which  he  must  meet  with,  in 
the  course  of  his  education,  must  convince  him,  that  if  the 
Bcbeme  he  was  instructed  in  were  not  false,  yet  that  he 
reasoned  inconclusively  upon  it,  and  somehow  or  other  mis- 
applied it  to  practice  and  common  iife  ;  as  what  the  fatalist 
experiences  of  the  conduct  of  Trovidenco  at  present  ought 
in  all  reason  to  convince  bim,  that  this  sc'acme  is  misapplied 
when  a])plied  to  the  subject  of  religion.*  But  supposing  tlie 
child's  temper  could  remam  still  formed  to  the  system,  and 
his  expectation  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  have  in  the 
world  be  regulated  by  it,  so  as  to  expect  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  blame  or  punish  him  for  anything  whieh  he 
should  do,  because  he  could  not  help  doing  it:  upon  tliis 
supposition  it  is  manifest  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad 
into  the  world,  be  msupportable  to  society,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  he  would  receive  from  it  would  render  it  so  to 
him  ;  and  he  could  not  fail  of  doing  somewhat,  very  soon, 
for  which  he  would  be  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  civil 
justice.  And  thus,  in  the  end,  he  would  be  convinced  of  the 
obligations  he  was  imder  to  his  wise  instructor.  Or  suppose 
tliis  scheme  of  fatality,  m  any  other  way  applied  to  practice, 
such  practical  ajjplication  of  it  will  be  found  equally  absurd, 
equally  fallacious  in  a  practical  sense  :  for  instance,  that  it 
a  man  be  destined  to  Hve  such  a  time,  he  shall  live  to  it, 
though  he  take  no  care  of  his  own  preservation  ;  or  if  ho  be 
destined  to  die  before  that  time,  no  care  can  prevent  it: 
therefore  all  care  about  prescn'ing  one's  life  is  to  be  neg- 
lected, which  is  the  fallacy  instanced  in  by  the  ancients. 
But  now,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these  practical  absuidities 
can  be  drawn  from  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  wo 
are  free  ;  but  all  such  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  com-non 
affairs  of  life  is  justified  by  experience.  And  therefore, 
though  it  were  admitted  that  this  opinion  of  necessity  were 
speculatively  true,  yet,  with  regard  to  juacticc,  U  is  as  if  il 
At  le  false,  so  far  as  our  experience  reaches  ;  ll.at  is,  to  the 

«  P.  126, 
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wlmle  of  our  present  life.  For  the  constitution  of  the  present 
world,  and  the  condition  iu  whicli  wo  arc  actually  placed,  is 
as  if  we  were  free.  And  it  may  perhaps  justly  be  concluded, 
that  since  the  whole  process  of  action,  through  every  step 
of  it,  suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  determining, 
and  at  last  doing  as  we  determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free, 
therefore  we  are  so.  But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is, 
that  under  the  present  natural  government  of  the  world,  wo 
find  wo  are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free,  prior 
to  all  consideration  whether  we  are  or  not.  Were  this 
opinion  therefore  of  necessity  admitted  to  be  ever  so  true, 
yet  such  is  in  fact  our  condition  and  the  natural  course  of 
things,  tiiat  whenever  we  apply  it  to  life  and  practice,  this 
application  of  it  always  misleads  us,  and  cannot  out  mislead 
us,  in  a  most  dreadful  maniicr,  with  regard  to  our  present 
interest.  And  how  can  people  think  themselves  so  very 
Becure  then,  that  the  same  application  of  the  same  opinion 
may  not  mislead  them  also,  in  some  analogous  mamier, 
with  respect  to  a  future,  a  more  general  and  more  important 
interest?  For  religion  being  a  practical  subject,  and  the 
analogy  of  Katuro  showing  us  that  we  have  not  faculties 
to  apply  this  opinion,  were  it  a  true  one,  to  practical  sub- 
jects ;  whenever  we  do  apply  it  to  the  subject  of  relijjion, 
and  thence  conclude  that  we  arc  free  from  its  obligations,  it 
is  plain  this  conclusion  cannot  be  depended  upon.  There 
will  still  remain  just  reason  to  think,  whatever  appearances 
are,  that  we  deceive  ourselves ;  in  somewhat  of  a  like 
manner  as  when  people  fancy  they  can  draw  contradictory 
conclusions  from  the  idea  of  infinity. 

From' these  things  together  the  attentive  reader  will  sec  it 
follows,  that  if  upon  supposition  of  freedom  the  evidence  of 
roligion  be  conclusive,  it  remains  so  upon  supposition  of 
necessity,  because  the  notion  of  necessity  is  not  applicable 
to  practical  subjects :  i.  e.  with  respect  to  them,  is  as  if  it 
were  not  true.  Kor  docs  this  contain  any  reflection  upon 
reason,  but  oidy  upon  what  is  unreasonable.  For  to  pretend 
to  act  upon  reason,  in  opposition  to  practical  principles, 
wliich  the  Anttior  of  our  nature  gave  us  to  act  upon  ;  and  to 
pretend  to  apply  our  reason  to  subjects  with  regard  to 
wliicli  our  own  short  views,  and  even  our  experience  will 
show  cr-  it  caanot  be  depended  upon  ;  and  ei'-ch,  at  licst,  tlie 
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eul)ject  of  necessity  must  be ;  this  is  vanity,  conceit,  and 
uni-easonablcness. 

2  But  tliis  is  not  all.  For  we  find  within  ourselves  a  will, 
and  are  conscious  of  a  character.  Now  if  this,  in  us,  be  re- 
concilable with  fate,  it  is  reconcilable  with  it  in  the  Author 
of  Nature.  And  besides,  natural  government  and  final 
causes  imply  a  character  and  a  will  in  the  Governor  and 

a  Designer  ;'*  a  will  concerning  the  creatures  whom  he  governs. 
'Die  Author  of  Nature  then  being  certainly  of  some  character 
or  other,  notwithstanding  necessity,  it  is  evident  tliis  neces- 

c  sity  is  as  reconcilable  with  the  particular  character  of  bene- 
volence, veracity,  and  justice  in  him,  whicli  attributes  are 
the  foundation  of  religion,  as  with  any  other  character : 

b  since  we  tind  this  necessity  no  more  hinders  men  from  being 
benevolent  than  cruel,  true  than  faithless,  just  than  unjust, 
or  if  the  fatalist  pleases,  Avhat  we  call  unjust.  For  it  is  said 
indeed,  that  what  upon  supposition  of  freedom  would  be 
just  punishment,  upon  supposition  of  necessitj'-  becomes 
manifestly  unjust,  because  it  is  punishment  inflicted  for  doing 
that  which  persons  could  not  avoid  doing.  As  if  the  ne- 
cessity, which  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  injustice  of  murder, 
for  instance,  would  not  also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punish- 
ing it.  However,  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  this  objection  is 
in  itself,  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  obsen^e  from  it 
how  the  notions  of  justice  and  injustice  remain,  even  whilst 
w'e  endeavour  to  suppose  them  removed  ;  how  they  torce 
themselves  upon  the  mind,  even  whilst  we  are  making  sup- 
positions destructive  of  them  ;  for  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
man  in  tlie  world  but  would  be  ready  to  make  this  objection 
at  first  thought. 
Dhj,  But  though  it  is  most  evident  that  universal  necessity, 
if  it  be  reconcilable  with  anything,  is  reconcilable  with 
that  character  in  the  Author  of  Nature,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  ;  "  yet  does  it  not  plainly  destroy  the  proof 
that  he  is  of  that  character,  and  consequently  the  proof  of 
religion  ?"    By  no  means.     For  we  find  that  happiness  and 

*  By  tcill  and  claracter  is  meant  that  which,  in  speaking  <if  men, 
we  should  express,  not  only  by  these  words,  biit  also  by  the  words 
temper,  taste,  dispositions,  practical  principles,  t/uit  v:!w!e  fr.WfC  of  mir^ 
fnm  whence  we  act  in  on?  majiner  rather  than  atiolhar- 
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nusery  arc  not  oui-  i'utc,  in  any  sucli  sense  as  not  to  be  tl.p. 
coiiscqucnocs  of  our  behaviour ;  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
eequenecs  (if  it.^  We  find  God  exorcises  the  same  kind  of 
govemincni  over  us,  with  that  which  a  father  exercises  over 
bis  cliildron,  and  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects.  Now, 
whatever  becomes  of  abstract  questions  concerning  liberty 
and  necessity,  it  evidently  appears  to  us  that  veracity  and 
justice  must  be  the  natural  rule  and  measure  of  exercising 
this  authority  or  government,  to  a  Being  who  can  have  no 
competitions  or  interfering  of  interests  with  his  creatures 
and  his  subjects. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  though  we  experience  its; 
truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  difficulties,  which  run  up  into 
the  most  abstruse  of  all  speculations,  and  as  the  opinion  of 
necessity  seems  to  be  the  very  basis  upon  which  infidelity 
grounds  itself,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  offer  a  more  parti- 
cular proof  of  the  obligations  of  religion,  which  may  dis- 
tinctly be  shown  not  to  be  destroyed  by  this  opinion. 

The  proof  from  final  causes  of  an  intelligent  Author  of 
Nature  is  not  atfected  by  the  opinion  of  necessity  ;  supposing 
necessity  a  thing  possible  in  itself,  and  reconcilable  with  the 
constitution  of  things.''  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  independ- 
ent on  this  or  any  other  speculation,  that  he  governs  the 
world  by  the  method  of  rew'ards  and  punishments  ;  *  and 
also  tliat  he  hath  given  us  a  moral  faculty,  by  which  we  dis- 
tinguish between  actions,  and  approve  some  as  virtuous  and 
of  good  desert,  and  disapprove  others  as  vicious  and  of  ill 
desert."  Now  this  moral  discernment  implies,  in  the  notion 
of  it,  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  rule  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  ;  for 
it  caiTics  in  it  authority  and  a  right  of  direction  ;  authority 
in  such  a  sense,  as  that  w^e  cannot  depart  from  it  without 
being  self-condemned.'"  And  that  the  dictates  of  this  moral 
faculty,  which  are  by  nature  a  rule  to  us,  are  moreover  tho 
laws  of  God,  laws  in  a  sense  including  sanctions,  may  be  thus 
proved.  Consciousness  of  a  nde  or  guide  of  action,  in  crea- 
tures "who  are  capable  of  considering  it  as  given  them  by 
their  ^laker,  not  only  raises  immediately  a  sense  of  duty, 
but  also  a  sense  of  security  in  following  it,  and  of  danger  id 

6  Clyio  ii.  '  P.  114,  etc.  *  Cliap.  u.  '  Dissert-  1^ 

i"  Seria.  II.  at  the  Rojk. 
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deviating'  li(jiii  it.  A  dirccnon  of  tlie  Author  of  Nature, 
gi  fu  to  crciitiuvs  capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  Kuch,  is 
plainly  a  couiniaud  from  him ;  and  a  command  from  hira 
necessarily  includes  in  it,  at  least,  an  iniplicit  promii?e  in  case 
of  obedience,  or  threatening  in  case  of  disobedience.  But 
then  the  sense  or  perception  of  good  and  ill  der-ert,"  -which 
is  contained  in  the  moral  discernment,  renders  the  sanction 
explicit,  and  makes  it  appear,  as  one  may  say,  expressed. 
For  since  his  method  of  gcvenmient  is  to  reward  and  punish 
actions,  his  liavini:;  annexed  to  some  actions  an  inseparable 
sense  of  good  desert,  and  to  others  of  ill,  this  surely  amounts 
to  declai'ing  upon  wliom  his  punishments  shall  be  inflicted, 
and  his  rewards  be  bestowed.  For  he  must  have  given  us 
this  discernment  and  sense  of  things,  as  a  presentiment  ol 
what  is  to  be  hereafter ;  that  is,  by  way  of  information 
beforehand,  what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in  this  world. 
Tiiere  is  then  most  evident  gi-oimd  to  think  that  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  correspond  to 
the  nature  which  ho  has  given  us ;  and  that  in  the  upshot 
and  issue  of  things,  happiness  and  misery  shall,  in  fact  and 
event,  be  made  to  follow  \artue  and  vice  respectively  ;  as  he 
has  already,  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  associated  the  ideas  of 
them  in  our  minds.  And  from  hence  might  p-isily  be  deduced 
ihe  obligations  of  religious  worship,  were  it  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  preserving  upon  our  minds  a  sense  of 
this  moral  government  of  God,  and  securing  our  obedience 
to  it ;  which  yet  is  an  extremely  imperfect  view  of  that  most 
imj'ortant  duty. 

^'ow  I  say,  no  objection  from  necessity  can  lie  against  this 
general  proof  of  religion.  None  against  the  proposition  rea- 
soned upon,  that  we  have  such  a  moral  faculty  and  discern- 
ment ;  because  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  a  thing  of 
experience,  that  human  kind  is  thus  constituted ;  none 
gainst  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  immediate  and  wholly 
from  this  fact.  For  the  conclusion,  that  God  will  linally 
reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the  wicked,  is  not  here 
drawn,  from  its  appearing  to  us  fit'^  that  he  should ;  but  Irnui 

•'  DLssci-t.  II. 

"  ilu'vcvcr,  I  am  far  from  intendlug  to  deny  that  the  '.vill  of  God 
IB  determined  by  whyt  is  fit.  by  tbo  right  and  reaaou  of  the  ci'S9, 
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Its  appoarino:,  that  he  has  told  us,  he  will.  And  this  he  hath 
certainly  told  us,  in  the  promise  and  throatening  which  it 
hath  hccii  obscrvid  the  notion  of  a  coniinand  implies,  and 
the  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert  which  he  has  given  us  more 
distinctly  expresses.  And  this  reasoning  from  fact  is  coii- 
fimicd,  and  in  some  degree  even  verified,  by  other  facts,  by 
tl;o  natural  tendencies  of  virtue  and  of  vico;'^  and  by  tliis, 
that  God,  in  the  natural  course  of  his  providence,  punislies 
\-icions  actions  as  miscliievous  to  society,  and  also  vicious 
actions  as  sucli  in  the  strictest  sense.'*  So  that  the  gen'^ral 
proof  of  religion  is  unanswerably  real,  even  upon  the  wild 
supposition  which  we  are  arguing  upon. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed  further,  that  natural  religion 
hath,  besides  this,  an  external  exndence  ;  which  the  doctiinc 
of  necessity,  if  it.  could  be  true,  would  not  afi'ect.  For  sup- 
pose a  jici'son  by  tlie  oL'scrvations  and  rca.^oning  above,  or 
by  any  other,  con\'inced  of  tlic  truth  of  religion,  tiuvt  tliero 


tho'.igh  one  chooses  to  decline  matters  of  such  abstract  speculation, 
and  to  speak  with  caution  when  one  docs  speak  of  them.  Hut  if  it 
be  intelligible  to  say,  that  it  is  Jit  and  reasonable  for  every  one  to  con- 
snlt  his  onii  happiness,  then  fitness  of  action,  or  the  rujkt  and  reason  of 
the  case,  is  an  intelligible  manner  of  speaking.  And  it  seems  ;« 
inconceivable  to  suppose  God  to  approve  one  course  of  action,  or  one 
sud,  preferably  to  another,  which  yet  his  acting  at  all  from  design 
implies  that  he  docs,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in  that  euil 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference;  as  to  suppose  mm  to  discern  an 
abstract  proposition  to  be  true,  \vithout  supposing  somewhat  prior 
in  it,  to  be  the  ground  of  the  discernment.  It  doth  not  therefui«i 
apyvear  that  moral  right  is  any  more  relative  to  perception  tlian 
abstract  truth  is;  or  that  it  is  any  more  improper  to  speak  of  the 
fitness  and  rightiiess  of  actions  and  ends,  as  founded  in  the  nature 
<i  tilings,  than  to  sjieak  uf  abstract  truth  as  thus  founded.  [It  will 
be  marked  that  Butler  rests  his  argument  throughout,  not  o)i  whac 
is  absti-actedly  fit,  nor  even  on  man's  nature,  but  on  admitted  facts. 
In  Part  II.,  ch.  vii.,  he  gives  reasons  for  this  coui-se.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  he  ii'.timates  his  agreement  with  Cudworth  and  Claike  on  tho 
intrin«ic  fitness  (or  excellence)  of  morality,  as  in  his  Sermons  OD 
Human  Nature  he  maintains  its  natui-alness.] 

'••  Pp.  66-74.  '*  P.  5?,  etc. 
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LS  a  Ood  wiio  made  the  woilil,  who  is  the  mural  governor  and 
judge  of  mankind,  and  will  upon  the  whole  deal  with  every 
one  according  to  his  works :  I  say,  suppose  a  person  con- 
vinced of  this  by  reason,  but  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  anti- 
quity or  the  present  state  of  mankind  ;  it  would  be  natural 
for  such  an  one  to  be  inquisitive,  what  was  the  history  ol 
this  system  of  doctrine ;  at  what  time,  and  in  what  maiuier, 
it  came  first  into  the  world ;  and  whether  it  were  believed 
by  any  considerable  part  of  it.  And  were  he  upon  inquiry 
to  find  that  a  particular  person,  in  a  late  age,  first  of  all  i)ro- 
posed  it  as  a  deduction  of  reason,  and  that  mankind  were 
before  wholly  igiiorant  of  it ;  then,  though  its  evidence  from 
reason  would  remain,  there  would  be  no  additional  proba- 
bility of  its  truth  from  the  account  of  its  discovery.  Pnit 
instead  of  this  being  the  fact  of  the  case,  on  the  contrary  he 

a  would  find,  what  could  not  but  aftord  him  a  very  strong  con- 
finnatiou  of  its  truth  :  First,  that  somewhat  of  this  system, 
with  niore  or  fewer  additions  and  alterations,  hath  b,cen  pro- 
fessed in  all  ages  and  countries,  of  which  we  have  any  certain 

I,  information  relating  to  this  matter.  Secondly,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain historical  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  things  up,  that  this 
whole  system  of  belief  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  and 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  that  mankind  is  in  a  state 
of  religion,  was  received  in  the  first  ages.     And  thiixlly,  that 

c  as  there  is  no  hint  or  intimation  in  history  that  this  system 
was  first  reasoned  out,  so  there  is  express  historical  or  tra- 
ditional evidence,  as  ancient  as  history,  that  it  was  taught 
first  by  revelation.     Now  these  things  must  be  allowed  to 

(a)  be  of  gi-eat  weight.  'J  he  first  of  them,  general  consent, 
shows  this  system  to  be  conformable  tc  the  common  sense  ol 
mankind.  The  second,  namely,  that  religion  was  believed  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  especially  as  it  does  not  appeal 
that  there  were  theH  any  superstitious  or  false  additions  to 
it,  canuot  but  be  further  confimiation  of  its  truth.  For  it  is 
a  proof  of  this  alternative  ;  either  that  it  came  into  the  woild 
by  revelation,  or  that  it  is  natiu'al,  obvious,  and  forces  itself 

/]  \  upon  the  nu'nd.  The  former  of  these  is  the  contusion  of 
learned  men.  And  whoever  will  consider  how  unapt  for 
ppeculation  rude  and  uncultivated  minds  are,  will  perhaps 
frorj]  hcncj  alpnc  be  strongly  inclincfl  to  be|ieye  it  the  t^'utllf 
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Aiid  as  it  is  shown  in  the  Second  Part"  of  this  Treatise,  that 
tlicre  is  notliinj?  of  such  peculiar  presumption  ac;ainst  a  re- 
velation ih  the  beginnhig  of  the  world,  as  there  is  supposed 
to  bo  agauist  subsequent  ones  :  a  sceptic  could  not,  1  think, 
give  anj'  account,  M'hieh  would  appear  more  probable  even 
to  himself,  of  the  early  pretences  to  revelation,  than  by  sup- 
posing some  real  original  one  from  whence  they  were  copied. 
And  the  third  thing  above  mentioned,  that  there  is  express  (^^ 
historical  or  traditional  evidence,  as  ancient  as  history,  of 
the  system  of  religion  being  taught  mankind  by  revelation  , 
this  must  be  admitted  as  some  degree  of  real  proof  that  it 
was  so  taught.  For  why  should  not  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion be  admitted,  as  some  additional  proof  of  a  fact,  against 
which  there  is  no  presumption?  And  this  proof  is  men- 
tioned here,  because  it  has  its  weight  to  show  that  religion 
came  into  the  world  by  revelation,  prior  to  all  consideration 
of  the  proper  authority  of  any  book  supposed  to  contain  it ; 
and  even  prior  to  all  consideration,  whether  the  revelation 
itself  be  uucorruptly  handed  do^\Ti,  and  related,  or  mixed 
and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus  the  historical  account, 
which  we  have,  of  the  origin  of  religion,  taking  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  real  confirmation  of  its  truth,  no  way 
affected  by  the  opinion  of  necessity.  And  the  external 
evidence,  even  of  natural  religion,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. 

But  it  is  carefully  to  be  obsei-ved,  and  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected after  all  proofs  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  only 
general,  that  as  speculative  reason  may  be  neglected,  pre- 
judiced, and  deceived,  so  also  may  our  moral  understanding 
be  impaired  and  perverted,  and  the  dictates  of  it  not  im- 
partially attended  to.  This  indeed  proves  nothing  against 
the  reality  of  our  specula "^ive  or  practical  faculties  of  i)er- 
ception  ;  against  their  being  intended  by  Nature  to  inform  us 
in  the  theory  of  things,  and  instruct  us  how  we  are  to 
behave,  and  what  we  are  to  expect  in  consequence  of  our 
behavionr.  Yet  our  liableness,  in  the  degree  we  are  liable, 
to  prejudice  and  perversion,  is  a  most  serious  admonition  to 
us  to  be  upon  our  guard,  with  respect  to  A\'hat  is  of  such 
cousequeace   as   our  dcteiininations   concerning  vii-tue  and 

'■'  Chap.  ii. 
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religion ;  and  particularly  not  to  take  custom  and  fashion, 
and  sliglit  notions  of  honour,  or  imaginations  of  I'.rcsent 
ease,  use,  and  convenience  to  mankind,  for  the  only  mural 
rule.'* 

The  foregoing  observations,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  the  history  of  religion,  amoiuit,  when  taken  to- 
gether, to  a  real  practical  proof  of  it,  not  to  be  confuted  ; 
8uch  a  proof  as,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
thing,  I  apprehend,  would  be  admitted  fully  sufficient  in 
reason  to  intiuence  the  actions  of  men,  who  act  upon  tho'ight 
and  reflection,  if  it  were  admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  contrary.  But  it  may  be  said,  "  There  are  many  proba- 
bilities, which  cannot  indeed  be  confuted,  i.  e.  shown  to  bn 
no  probabilities,  and  yet  may  be  overbalanced  by  gi'eater 
probabilities  on  the  other  side,  much  more  by  demonstration. 
And  there  is  no  occasion  to  object  agaiUvSt  particular  argu- 
ments alleged  for  an  opim'on,  when  the  opinion  itself  may  be 
clearly  shown  to  be  false,  without  meddling  with  such  argu- 
ments at  all,  but  leading  them  just  as  they  are."  Now  the 
method  of  government  by  rewards  and  pmiishmcnts,  and 
especially  rewarding  and  punishing  good  and  ill  desert  as 
8uch  respectively,  must  go  upon  supposition  that  wc  are  free 
and  not  necessary  agents.  And  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us  upon  a  supposition  as 
true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  therefore  absurd  to 
think  he  Avill  rew^ard  or  punish  us  for  our  actions  hereafter ; 
especially  that  he  will  do  it  under  the  notion,  that  they  are 
of  good  or  ill  desert,"  Here  then  the  matter  is  brought  to  a 
point.  And  the  answer  to  all  this  is  full,  and  not  to  be 
evaded  ;  that  the  whole  constitution  and  course  of  things, 
the  whole  analogy  of  Providence,  shows  beyond  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is  false, 
wherever  the  fallacy  lies.  The  doctrine  of  freedom  indeed 
clearly  shows  where  ;  in  supposing  om'selves  necessary,  when 
in  truth  we  are  free  agents.  But  upon  the  supposition  ot 
necessity,  the  fallacy  lies  in  taking  for  gi-anted  that  it  is 
incredible  necessary  agents  should  be  rewarded  and  punishcfi. 
But  that,  some  how  or  othei",  the  conclusion  now  mentioned 
is  false,  is  most  certaii:.     For  it  is  fact  that  God  does  govern 

'«  DLsfiert.  II.  '^  To.  11.  12 
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crcn  brute  croaturcs  by  tlic  method  of  rewards  and  pTuiish- 
iiieiits,  ill  tlie  natural  course  of  things.  And  men  arc  re- 
garded and  punished  fo)-  their  actions,  punished  for  actions 
miscliicvous  to  society  as  being  so,  punished  for  vicious 
actions  as  suclt,  by  the  natural  instrumentality  of  each 
other,  under  the  present  conduct  of  Providence.  Kay  c\eu 
the  afiection  of  gratitude,  and  tlie  passion  of  resentment,  aaid 
the  rewards  and  punishments  following  from  them,  which  in 
general  are  to  be  considered  as  natural,  i.  e.  from  the  Aullior 
of  Nature  ;  these  rewards  and  pimishments,  being  naturally'^ 
annexed  to  actions  considered  as  implying  good  intention 
and  good  desert,  ill  intention  and  ill  desert ;  these  natural 
lewards  and  punishments,  Isay,  are  as  much  a  contradiction 
to  the  conclus'on  above,  and  show  its  falsehood,  as  a  nioi-e 
exact  and  complete  rev.-arding  and  punishing  of  good  and  ill 
desert  as  such.  So  that  if  it  bo  incredible  that  necessary 
agents  should  be  thus  rewarded  and  punished,  then  men  are 
not  necessary  but  fi-ee ;  since  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  tluy 
aie  thus  rewarded  and  piuiished.  But  if,  on  the  contraiy, 
which  is  the  supposition  we  have  been  arguing  upon,  it  be 
insisted  that  men  are  necessary  agents,  then  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  the  further  supposition  of  necessary  agents 
being  thus  rewarded  and  punished ;  since  we  ourselves  are 
thus  dealt  with. 

From  the  whole  therefore  it  must  follow,  that  a  necessity  Concx 
supposed  iiossible,  and  reconcilable  witli  tlie  constitution  of  \ 
things,  does  in  no  sort  prove  that  the  Author  of  Nature  will 
not,  nor  destroy  the  proof  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  eternal  government,  render  his  creatures  happy 
or  miserable,  by  some  means  or  other,  as  they  behave  well 
or  ill.  Or,  to  express  this  conclusion  in  words  coid'orniable 
to  the  title  of  the  chapter,  the  analogy  of  Nature  shows  us, 
ILat  the  oi)inion  of  necessity,  considered  as  practical,  is 

"*  Sermon  VIII  at  the  Rolls,  [on  Resentment.  "  Why  should 
rnau  dispute  coucernmg  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  whether  it  be 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things  (which  yet  surely  is  not  mitter  of 
question),  when  every  man  carries  about  him  this  j)assi<  n.  which 
affords  him  demonstration  that  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  are 
to  be  the  guide  of  his  actions?  For  every  man  naturally  feels  ac 
indignation  upon  seeing  instances  of  villany  and  baseness,  and, 
tlicr-Jor"-,  cpnuot  commit  the  £amo  without  being  self-coadenmed-''^ 
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false.  And  if  necessity,  upon  the  supposition  above  men- 
tioued,  doth  not  destroy  the  proof  of  natural  rclij^iun,  it 
evidently  makes  no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  these  things  likewise  we  may  learn,  in  what  sense  to 
understand  that  general  assertion,  that  the  opinion  of  nc(  es- 
sity  is  essentially  destructive  of  all  religion.  First,  in  a 
practical  sense  ;  that  by  this  notion,  atheistical  men  pretend 
to  satisfy  and  encourage  themselves  in  vice,  and  justify  to 
others  their  disregard  to  all  religion.  And  secondly,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  Nature,  and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  ex- 
perience in  ourselves,  and  so  overtm-ns  everything.'*  But  by 
no  means  is  this  assertion  to  be  understood,  as  if  necessity, 
supposing  it  could  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  and  with  what  we  ex})ericnce,  Merc  not  also 
reconcilable  with  religion :  for  npon  this  siii)position,  it  de- 
monstrably is  so. 


CUAPTER  VIl. 

OT  THE  GOVKRNMENT   OF   300,  CONSIDERED  AS  A    SCHEME  OR  CON- 
STITUTION, IJU'EKFECTLY  COMPREIIEKDED.' 

[Objections  against  the  fact  of  moral  government  Lave  been  cou- 
sidered.  Tliere  are  others  against  its  moral  character:  Is  it  wise 
End  good,  and  can  objections  to  its  wisdom  and  goodness  (founded 
on  the  existence  of  evil)  be  answered  ?  They  may  mdirectbi,  thus: 
A  God's  moial  and  natui-al  govemment  are  so  analogous,  that  it  is 
credible  his  moral  government  is  like  his  natui-al  government. 


"  [See  note  >  of  this  Chapter.  Necessity — in  the  sense  that 
men  act  fron*  compulsion  —  is  ag:unst  Nature  and  experience: 
Necessity — in  the  sense  that  men's  acts  are  foreseen,  and  so  cer- 
tain;  or  even  in  the  sense  that  men's  acts  are  the  results  of  in- 
fluences and  causes  (including  natt^rai  dispositions  and  Divine 
grace) — is  not.  "  Necessity,  rightly  understood,  instead  of  laying 
an  arrest  on  the  powers  and  purposes  of  man,  or  in  at|^  way 
destroying  his  spontaneity,  leaves  him  as  busy  and  pamstuking  a 
creature  as  before." — Chalmers' Lect.,  p  40.] 

'  [The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  a  favouiite  one  with  many  emment 
writers;  and  Butler  himself  (Sermon  xv.)  has  stated  it  at  laj-go. 
Lfeibnitz  1ms  rciie.-xtedly  eLl'oiced  the  same  ;u-gumuut,  ;vs  has  AddisoU 
in  the  '  Si>ectatui-.' 
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an   incorcpiebeusiLle   scheme.     And    this    general    fact   may 
answer  particular  objections.     Note  the  fact  itself,  1,  2: 

1  God's  natural  government  13  an  incomprehensible  scheme. 

a  A  scheme,  1,  with  parts  and  correspoudences  ;  2,  relations 
between  different  events  and  actions  throughout  all  space; 
and,  3,  through  all  time. 

bAu  incompreheusible  scheme;  so  that  we  can,  1,  give  no 
account  of  things  in  all  their  connexions ;  nor  can  we,  2, 
say  that  anything,  however  insignificant,  is  not  a  necef^saiy 
condition  of  something  most  important. 

2  God's  moral  government  is  also  an  incomprehensible  scheme; 
a  A  scheme,  as  appeal's  from 

1  The  counesiou  between  the  two  governments; 

2  The  subservience  of  the  natural  to  the  moral ;  ajid, 

3  The  analogy  between  the  two. 

b  And  so  incomprehensible.  Hence  no  objections  against  p.irte 
of  this  scheme  can  be  insisted  upon  by  reasonable  men. 

3  Our  ignorance    (though   often   overlooked)    is   a   satisfactory 

anflwer  to  objections  against  the  wnsdom  and  goodness  of 
the  whole  arrangement,  as  will  further  appear 

a  From  the  weakness  of  the  assertions  on  which  the  objections 
rest:  '  in  some  way  (by  repeat<;d  interpositions,  or  by 
making  all  acts  single  and  unrelated),  things  might  bo 
better:' — which  is  saying  but  little  ;  and  is,  after  all,  only 
arbitrary  assertion  without  proof. 

b  From  the  nature  of  our  ignorance,  which  includes  the  very 
related  parts  to  which  existing  works  belong.  Did  we  see 
the  related  parts,  oiu-  objections  might  at  once  cease. 


"  It  is  to  be  considered  that  Providence,  in  its  economy,  regards 
the  whole  system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot 
discover  the  beautiful  connexions  between  incidents  which  be  widely 
separated  in  time,  and,  by  losing  so  many  links  cf  the  chain,  our 
reasonings  become  broken  and  imperfect.  Thus,  those  parts  of  the 
moi-al  world  which  have  not  an  absolute  may  yet  have  a  relative 
baaiity,  in  respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open 
CO  his  eye,  before  whom  '  past,'  '  present,  and  '  to  come,'  are 
pet  together  in  one  point  of  view;  and  those  events,  the  permission 
of  which  seems  now  to  accuse  Ids  goodness,  may,  in  the  consum- 
mation of  things,  both  magnify  his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom. 
And  this  is  enough  to  check  our  pr^isuinption,  since  it  is  vain  to 
apply  our  measure."  of  regularity  to  matters  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  antei-edeuts  nor  tho  copeequuuts,  the  beginning  nor  the 
osd."     Spoct.  l^t.  2'7,;) 

K 
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B  Son)p  paiticuliir  analogies  between  Uie  two  governiiieiits  fiitthet 
isli<i\v  the  weakness  of  these  objections. 
1  In  lioth,  ends  are  not  accomplished  without  means  ;  and, 
a  In  natui-al  government  undesirable  means  are  connected  witb 

desirable  ends  ;  and  so, 
b  May  it  be  in  moral  government. 

Obj.  And  though  an  absurd  conclusion  is  thence  derived  th.it 
evil  is  better  than  good,  yet  this  may  be  answered;  for 
to  permit  evil  may  be  better  than  forcibly  to  prevent  it; 
yet  the  non-commission  of  it  may  be  better  still,  as 
health  is  better  than  disease,  and  yet  some  diseases  are 
remedies  for  otiiei-s  which  are  worse. 
8  In  both,  government  is  carried  on  by  general  laws. 

a  God's  natiu-al  government  is  ;  and  those  laws  are  wisest,  be- 
cause general,   though  not  preventing  (so    far   a.s    we  at 
present  see)  great  irregularity. 
(^'j.  1  It    may   be    said    that    this    iiTegularity    niigLt    be    pre- 
vented  by  direct  interposition  ;    but  such  imerpositiou 
would  have  other  and  bad  effects  (in  promoting  negli- 
gence, for  example). 
2  And  if  it  be  said  that  these  bad  effects  might  be  prevented 
by  further  interposition,  this  is  mere  random  talk. 
b  So  God's  moral  government  may  be :  the  general  laws  wise 
and  good,  but  admitting  of  irregularity,  and  forbidding 
interposition. 
C  Obj.  To  the  whole  of  this  argument.     We  must  judge  of  God's 
government   from  what  we  know,  not  from   what  we  do  not 
know.     At  any  i-ate  such  answers  (founded  on  ignorance),  to 
objections  against  God's  government  are  answers  to  the  prod's 
of  it.     To  which,  rej)ly 

1  7'o^l/ ignorance  precludes  both  objections  and  proof;  but  par- 

tial does  not.  We  may  know,  for  example,  the  character  of 
an  agent,  and  the  ends  he  will  pursue,  but  not  the  means 
he  will  use.  So  here  we  have  distinct  proofs  of  God's  cha- 
racter and  of  his  ends:  how  best  to  attain  those  ends  we  may 
not  know. 

2  Even   if  OTir  Ignorance  invalidated  the  proofs  of  God's  moral 

government,  moral  obligations  would  remain,  because 
They  rise  from  our  nature,  which  we  cannot  neglect  without 
self-condemnation;  and,  as  the  possibility  of  moral  govern- 
ment is  established,  prudence  leads  us  to  obey  them. 
8  What  answers  objections  against  God's  moral  govennnent — our 
ignorance— does  not  invalidate  the  proofs  of  th  it  govern 
menu 
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4  The  answers  aliove  given  arc  fojnduil  not  u()on  our  ignoiauco, 
however,  but  upon  our  incoui potency  through  ignorance;  a 
veiy  difforont  tiling.  Our  incompetency  is  tauglit  by  exp3- 
rience,  an<l  i"*  really  knowledge. , 


IxouGii  it  bo,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  acknowledged,  tliat  the  lyxiio, 
analogy  of  Nature  gives  a  strong  credibility  to  tlio  general 
doctrine  of  religion,  and  to  the  several  particular  tilings 
contained  in  it,  considered  as  so  many  matters  of  fact;  and 
likewise  that  it  shows  this  credibility  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
any  notions  of  necessity  :  yet  still,  objections  may  be  insisted 
uj)on,  against  the  Avisdom,  equity,  and  goodness  of  the  Divine 
government  implied  in  the  notion  of  religion,  and  against 
the  method  by  which  this  government  is  conducted;  to 
which  objections  analogy  can  be  no  direct  answer.  For  the 
credibility,  or  the  certain  truth,  of  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not 
immediately  prove  anything  concerning  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  it :  and  analogy  can  do  no  more,  immediately  or 
directly,  than  show  such  and  such  things  to  be  true  or  credible, 
considered  only  as  matters  of  fact.  But  still,  if,  upon  sup- 
position of  a  moral  constitution  of  Natui'e  and  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  it,  analogy  suggests  and  makes  it  credible,  that 
this  government  must  be  a  scheme,  system,  or  constitution 
of  government,  as  distinguished  from  a  number  of  single  un- 
connected acts  of  distributive  justice  and  goodness ;  and 
likewise,  that  it  must  be  a  scheme,  so  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, and  of  such  a  sort  in  other  respects,  as  to  afford  a 
direct  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  it :  then  analogy  is,  remotely,  of  great  service  in 
answering  those  objections,  both  by  suggesting  the  answer, 
and  showing  it  to  be  a  credible  one. 

i\'o\v  tlli^,  upon  hiquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  For 
first.  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  govern-  A 
nicnt  over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government 
Euggosts  and  makes  it  credible,  that  \m  moral  government 
must  bo  a  scheme,  quite  beyond  our  comprehension :  and 
this  atfords  a  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  it.  And,  secondly,  A  more  distinct 
observation  of  h'^hic  particular  things  containoo  m  God's 

K  'J, 
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8  sclicmo  of  natural  govci-nmcnt,  the  like  things  being  sup- 
posed, by  analogy,  to  be  contained  in  liis  moral  govcrnnieut, 
will  further  sliow,  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  these 
ol)i';ction8. 

&.  1.  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  tho  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government 
suggests  and  makes  it  credil)le,  that  his  moral  government 
must  be  a  scheme,  quite  beyond  our  comprehension ;  and 
this  atibrds  a  general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  it.  It  is  most  obvious,  analogy  ren- 
ders it  highly  credible,  that,  upon  supposition  of  a  moral 
government,  it  must  be  a  scheme :  for  the  woi'ld,  and  the 

1    wliole  natural  government  of  it,  appears  to  be  so :  to  be  a 

ii    scheme,  system,  or  constitution,  whose  parts  correspond  to 

1  cacli  other,  and  to  a  whole  ;  as  really  as  any  work  of  art,  or 
as  any  particular  model  of  a  civil  constitution  and  govern- 
ment. In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  individuals 
have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  individuals  of  their 
own  species.    And  whole  species  are,  we  find,  variously  re- 

2  latcd  to  other  species  upon  this  earth.  Nor  do  we  know, 
how  much  further  these  kinds  of  relations  may  extend.  Au^, 
as  there  is  not  any  action  or  natural  event,  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  so  single  and  unconnected,  as  not  to  have  a 
respect  to  some  other  actions  and  events :  so  possibly  each 
of  them,  when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a 
remote,  natural  relation  to  other  actions  an  1  events,  mucn 
beyond  the  compass  of  this  present  world.  There  seems  in- 
deed nothing,  from  whence  we  can  so  much  as  make  a  conjec- 
ture, whether  all  creatures,  actions,  and  events,  throughout 
tho  whole  of  Nature,  have  relations  to  each  other.  But,  as  it  is 

8  obvious,  that  all  events  have  future  unkno\\-n  consequences , 
80  if  we  trace  any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into  wliat  is  connected 
with  it,  we  sliaU  find,  that  if  such  event  were  not  connected 
with  somewhat  furtlicr  in  Natui'e  unkno\\'n  to  us,  somewhat 
both  past  and  present,  such  event  could  not  possibly  have 

b  been  at  all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one 
thing  whatever;  of  all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary  ad- 

1  juncts  ;  those  adjuncts,  I  mean,  without  which  it  could  not 
have  been.  By  this  most  astonishing  connexion,  these  reci- 
procal correspondences  and  mutual  relations,  every  thmg 
vvhjch  we  sec  in  the  couv«o  of  Natuve  is  actually  brought 
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about.  And  filings  sconiinp,!}*  <lic  most  insij^nificant  imagi- 
nable arc  perpetually  observed  to  be  necessary  conditiojis  to  3 
other  things  of  the  greatest  importance :  so  that  any  one 
tiling  whatever  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  bo 
a  necessary  condition  to  any  other.^  The  natural  world  tlion, 
and  natural  government  of  it,  being  such  an  incompn  hcn- 
sible  scheme  ;  so  incomprehensible,  that  a  man  must,  really  in 
the  literal  sense,  know  nothing  at  all,  who  is  not  sensible  of 
nis  ignorance  in  it ;  this  immediately  suggests,  and  strongly  q 
shows  the  credibility,  that  the  moral  world  and  govcnuni-nt 
of  it  may  be  so  too.  Indeed  the  natural  and  moral  cou.«titu-  a 
tion  and  government  of  the  world  are  so  connected,  as  to  1 
make  up  together  but  one  scheme  :  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  first  is  formed  and  carried  on  merely  in  subserviency 
to  the  latter ;  as  the  vegetable  world  is  for  the  animal,  and  a 
organized  bodies  for  minds.  But  the  thing  intended  here  is, 
without  inquirmg  how  far  the  administration  of  the  natural 
world  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral,  cmly  to  observe 
the  credibility,  that  one  should  be  analogous  or  similar  to  the  J 
other:  that  therefore  eveiy  act  of  Divine  justice  and  good- 
ness may  bo  supposed  to  look  much  beyond  itself,  and  its 
imiiiediate  object ;  may  have  some  reference  to  other  parts 
of  God's  moral  administj-ation,  and  to  a  general  moral  plan; 
and  that  every  circumstance  of  this  his  moral  goveiTimcnt 
may  be  adjusted  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the  Avhole  of  it. 
Thus  for  example :  the  determined  length  of  time,  and  the 
degrees  and  ways,  in  which  A'irtue  is  to  i-emain  in  a  state  of 
M-arfare  and  discipline,  and  in  which  \nckedness  is  ijemiitted  (a) 
to  have  its  progress  ;  the  times  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  justice  ;  the  appointed  instnmients  of  it ;  the  kinds  of  re- 
wards and  punislnnents,  and  the  manners  of  their  distribu- 
tion ;  all  particular  instances  of  Divind  justice  and  goodness, 
and  every  circumstance  of  them,  may  have  such  respects  to 
each  other,  as  to  make  up  altogether  a  whole  ;  comioctcd 
and  related  in  all  its  parts;  a  scheme  or  system,  which  is  as 
properly  one  as  the  natural  woild  is,  and  of  the  like  kind. 

*  [It  is  curious  to  find  Butler  adopting  the  very  thou^lits  and 
phraseology  of  the  Necessituriiins.  "  There  is  hardly  any  ono 
action  (says  Hobbes)  how  casual  soever  it  seems,  to  the  caiwiag 
wharoof  concurs  no',  what •.'>«» vor  is  in  retain  luUitrd."] 
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And  supposing  this  to  be  tlic  case,  it  is  most  evident,  that  we 
are  not  conipctept  judges  of  this  scheme,  from  the  small  pai-ts 

I  of  it  wJiich  como  within  our  view  in  the  present  life  :  and 
therefore  no  objections  against  any  of  these  parts  can  bo 
insisted  upon  bj  reasonable  men. 

[       'Ibis  our  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  here  drawn  from 
it,  are  universally  acknowledged  upon  other  occasions  ;  and 
though  scarce  denied,  yet  are  universally  forgot,  when  per- 
sons come  to  argue  against  religion.     And  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy,  even  for  the  most  reasonable  men,  always  to  bear  in 
mind  the  degree  of  oiu'  ignorance,  and  make  due  allowances 
for  it.     Upon  these  accounts,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  go  en 
a  little  further,  in  order  to  shoAv  mojc  distinctly,  how  jnst  an 
ansv/cr  our  ignorance  is,  to  objections  against  the  scheme  of 
Providence.     Suppose  then  a  person  boldly  to  ai'^eit,  that 
the  tilings  complained  of,  the  origin  and  continuance  of  e^il, 
might  easily  have  been  prevented  by  repeated  interpositions ;» 
interpositions  so  guarded  and  circmnstanced,  as  would  pre- 
clude all  mischief  aiising  from  them ;  or,  if  this  were  impi-ac- 
ticable,  that  a  scJarne  of  government  is  itself  an  imperfection  ; 
since  more  good   might  have  been  produced,  without  any 
sclieme,  system,  or  constitution  at  all,  by  continued  single  un- 
related acts  of  distributive  justice  and  goodness ;   because 
these  would  have  occasioned  no  irregularities.      And  further 
than  this,  it  is  presumed,  the  objections  wiU  not  be  carried. 
Yet  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  were  these  assertions  true, 
still  the  observations  above,  concerning  om- ignorance  hi  the 
scheme  of  Divine  government,  and  the  consequence  drawn 
from  it,  would  hold,  in  gi-cat  measure,  enough  to  vindicate 
religion,  agamst    all  objections  from   tlie  disorders  of  the 
present  state.     AVere  these  assertions  true,  yet  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  might  be  just  and  good  notwitlistanding; 
for,  at  the  most,  they  would  infer  nothing  more  than  lliat  it 
might  have  been  better.     But  indeed  they  are  mere  arbif  raiy 
assertions,  no  man  being   sufTicieiitly  ac(iuaiiitcd  with   1i;e 
possibilities  of  things,  to  biing  any  proof  of  lliem  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  jirobability.    For  however  possible  what  is  asserted 
may  seem,  yet  many  instances  may  be  alleged,  in  things  much 
less  uut  of  our  rcauli  (.f  suppositions  absolutely  impossible, 
»Pp.  137,  rS.  etc. 
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aud  reducible  to  the  most  palpable  self-contradictiuns,  which. 
not  every  oue  by  any  means  would  perceive  to  be  such,  noi 
perhaps  auy  one  at  first  sight  suspect.  From  these  things, 
it  is  easy  to  see  distinctly,  how  our  ignorance,  as  it  is  the 
coinraon,  is  really  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  objections 
against  the  justice  aud  goodness  of  Pro\idencc.  If  a  man, 
contemplating  any  one  providential  dispensation,  which  had 
no  relation  to  any  others,  should  object,  that  he  discei-ncd  in 
it  a  disregard  to  justice,  or  a  deficiency  of  goodness  ;  nothing 
would  be  less  an  answer  to  such  objectioH,  than  our  ignor- 
ance in  other  pai-ts  of  Pro\ideuce,  or  in  the  possibilities  of 
things,  no  way  related  to  what  he  was  contemplating.  But 
when  we  know  not  but  the  parts  objected  against  may  be 
relative  to  other  parts  unknown  to  us ;  and  when  we  are 
unacquainted  with  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prac- 
ticable in  the  case  before  us,  then  our  ignorance  is  a  satis- 
factory answer;  because,  some  unknown  relation,  or  some 
unkno%vn  impossibility,  may  render  what  is  objected  against, 
just  and  good  ;  nay  good  in  the  highest  practicable  degi-ee. 

II.  And  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  objec- 
tions, v/ill  further  appear,  by  a  more  distinct  observation  of 
some  particular  things  contained  in  the  natural  government 
of  God,  the  lil^e  to  which  may  be  supposed,  from  analogy,  to 
be  contained  in  his  moral  government. 

First,  As  in  the  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  no  endo  ap- 
pear to  i^3  accomplished  without  means  ;  so  we  find  that 
means  very  undesirable,  often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends 
in  such  a  measure  desirable,  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the 
disagi'eeablencss  of  the  means.  And  in  cases  where  such 
means  are  conducive  to  such  ends,  it  is  not  reason,  but  ex- 
perience, which  shov/s  us,  that  they  are  thus  conducive. 
Experience  also  shows  many  means  to  be  conducive  and 
necessary  to  accomplish  ends,  which  means  before  experience, 
we  should  have  thought,  would  have  had  even  a  contraiy 
tendency.  Now  from  these  observation,^  relating  to  tbe 
natural  scheme  of  tlie  world,  the  moral  being  supposed  ana- 
logous to  it,  arises  a  great  credibility,  that  the  putting  our 
misery  in  each  other's  power  to  the  degree  it  is,  and  makmg 
men  liable  to  vice  to  the  degi'ee  we  ars;  and  in  general,  that 
those  things  wliich  are  objected  against  the  moral  scheme  ot 
Providence,  may  be,  upon  the  whole,  friendly  and  assistaat 
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to  virtue,  and  productive  of  an  ovcrlniliiiico  ot  lini>pincsp  ; 
t.  e.,  the  things  objected  against  may  be  nwans,  by  which  an 
overbalance  of  good  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  produced. 
And  from  the  same  obsei-vations,  it  appears  to  be  no  presumi>- 
tion  against  tliis,  that  we  do  not,  if  indeed  we  do  not,  see 
those  means  to  have  any  such  tendency ;  or  that  they  seem 
to  us  to  have  a  contrary  one.  Thus  those  things,  which  wo 
call  irregularities,  may  not  be  so  at  all,  because  they  may  bo 
means  of  accomplishing  ^\^se  and  good  ends  more  consider- 
able. And  it  may  be  added  as  above,*  that  they  may  also  be 
the  only  means,  by  Avhicli  these  wise  and  good  ends  are 
capable  of  being  accomplished. 
Obj.  After  these  observations  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order 
to  obviate  an  absurd  and  wicked  conclusion  from  any  of 
them,  that  thougli  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  from 
■whence  we  are  capable  of  vice  and  misery,  may,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
the  w^orld ;  and  though  the  actual  pennission  of  evil  may  be 
beneficial  to  it :  (i.  e.,  it  would  have  been  more  mischievous, 
not  that  a  wicked  person  had  himself  abstained  from  his 
OAvn  wickedness,  but  that  any  one  had  forcibly  prevented  it, 
than  that  it  was  permitted  :)  yet  notwithstanding,  it  might 
have  been  much  better  for  the  world,  if  this  very  evil  had 
never  been  done.  Nay,  it  is  most  clearly  conceivable,  that 
the  very  commission  of  wickedness  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
world,  and  yet,  that  it  would  be  infiiiitely  more  beneficial  for 
men  to  refrain  from  it.  For  thus,  in  the  wise  and  good  con- 
stitution of  the  natural  world,  there  are  disorders  which 
bring  their  own  cures ;  diseases,  which  arc  themselves  re- 
medies. Many  a  man  would  have  died,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  gout  or  a  fever;  yet  it  would  be  thought  madness  to 
assert,  that  sickness  is  a  better  or  more  perfect  state  than 
health  •  though  the  like,  with  regard  to  the  moral  world,  haa 
been  asserted.'*    But, 

*  Pp.  1 34,  1  :;5. 

*  [By  Leibnitz,  and  even  by  Edwards. — Essay,  §  ix- 

Tbe  reasoning  in  the  early  part  of  this  paragraph,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  Dr.  King,  is  hardly  just:  a  fever  may  be  better  than 
death,  though  health  is  better  than  either;  so  the  permission  of 
Bin  is  better  than  the  forcible  prevention  of  it,  though  perfect 
holiness  is  better  than  either.     K  the  quustiou  be,  why  Qod,  having 
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Secondly,  Tlic  natural  govcnimcnt  of  the  woill  is  carried  2 
on  by  general  laws.  Tor  this  there  may  bo  wiKC  and  good  u 
reasons :  the  wisest  and  best,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary And  that  there  are  such  reasons,  is  suggested  to  our 
thoughts  by  the  analogy  of  Nature :  by  our  being  made  to 
experience  good  ends  to  be  accomplished,  as  uidecd  all  the 
good  which  we  enjoy  is  accomplished  by  this  means,  that  the 
laws,  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  are  general.  For  we 
have  scarce  any  kind  of  enjoyments,  but  what  we  are,  in 
Bonio  way  or  other,  instrumental  in  procuring  ourselves,  by 
acting  in  a  manner  which  w^e  foresee  likely  to  procure  them  : 
"aow  this  foresight  could  not  be  at  all,  were  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And  though,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  every  single  case  may  be,  at 
length,  fomid  to  have  been  pro\ided  for  even  by  these :  yet 
to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or  remedy  them  as  they  arise, 
by  the  wisest  and  best  general  laws,  may  bo  nnpossible  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  as  we  see  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  ci\-ll 
government.  But  then  we  are  ready  to  tliink,  that,  the  con-  Olj 
stitution  of  Nature  remaining  as  it  is,  and  the  course  of  things  ^ 
being  permitted  to  go  on,  in  other  respects,  as  it  does,  there 
might  be  interpositions  to  prevent  irregularities,  though  they 
could  not  have  been  prevented  or  remedied  by  any  general 
laws.  And  there  would  indeed  be  reason  to  wisli,  which,  bv 
the  way,  is  very  different  from  a  right  to  claim,  that  all  irre- 
gularities were  prevented  or  remedied  by  present  interposi- 
tions, if  these  interpositions  would  have  no  other  effect  llian 
this.  But  it  is  plain  they  would  have  some  ^^sible  and  im- 
mediate bad  effects  :  for  instance,  they  would  cncourao-e 
idleness  and  negligence;  and  they  would  render  doubtful  the 
natural  rule  of  life,  wiiich  is  ascertained  by  this  very  thing 
that  the  course  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws! 

Buule  man  liable  to  sin,  docs  not  forcibly  prevent  his  sinning.  Ihe 
answer  licro  given  is  pertinent ;  but  tlie  question  is  really,  wjiy  nun 
is  not  created  without  any  inclinations  that  can  lead  liim  to  sin, 
or  witliout  external  causes  which  may  bccnme  favourable  to  it :  a 
question  we  cannot  answer,  except  by  saying,  that  the  reason  is  no 
want  on  God's  part  either  of  holiness  or  of  love.  See  AVhatdy's 
Appendix  to  King's  Discourse  on  Predestination  or  Lord  Broughani'a 
notes  to  I'uljy's  Nat.  Thcol ,  vol.  v.  p.  41.J 
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And  further,  it  is  certain  tlicy '.voulcl  hnve  distant  fircrts,  lUid 
very  great  ones  loo  ;  by  iiiounj  of  the  wonderfid  counexious 
before  mentioned.^  So  tluit  wo  cannot  so  much  as  guess, 
what  would  be  the  whole  result  of  the  interpositions  desired. 
It  may  be  said,  any  bad  result  might  be  prevented  by  further 
interpositions,  whenever  there  was  occasion  for  thera ;  but 
this  again  is  talking  quite  at  random,  and  in  the  darlc^  Ui)Ou 
the  whole  then,  we  see  wise  reasons,  why  the  course  of  t)ie 
world  should  be  canied  on  by  general  laws,  and  good  ends 
accomplished  by  this  means :  and,  for  augiit  we  know,  there 
may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  it,  and  the  best  ends  accom- 
plished by  it.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe,  that  all  irre- 
gularities could  be  remedied  as  they  arise,  or  could  have 
been  precluded  by  general  laws.  We  find  that  interpositions 
would  produce  evil,  and  prevent  good :  and,  for  aught  wo 
know,  they  would  produce  greater  evil  than  they  would  i)re- 
vent ;  and  prevent  greater  good  than  they  would  produce. 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  then  the  not  interposing  is  so  far 
from  being  a  grcnuid  of  complaint,  that  it  is  an  instance  ol 
goodness.  This  is  intelligible  and  sufficient:  and  going 
further,  seems  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  our  faculties. 

Obj.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  "  after  all,  these  supposed  im- 
possibilities and  relations  are  what  we  are  unacquainted  with  ; 
and  we  must  judge  of  religion,  as  of  other  things,  by  what 
we  do  know,  and  look  upon  the  rest  as  nothing:  or  however, 
that  the  answcis  here  given  to  what  is  objected  against  re- 
ligion, may  equally  be  made  use  of  to  hivalidate  the  proof  of 
it ;  since  tlieir  stress  lies  so  very  much  upon  our  ignoi-ance." 
But, 

First,  though  total  ignorance  in  any  matter  does  indeed 
equally  destroy,  or  rather  preclude,  all  ])roof  concerning  it, 
and  objections  against  it ;  yet  partial  ignorance  docs  not. 
For  we  may  in  any  degiee  be  con\-inced,  that  a  person  is  of 
such  a  character,  and  consequently  will  pursue  such  ends ; 
though  we  are  gi-eatly  ignorant,  Avhat  is  the  proper  way  of 
acthig,  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  obtain  those  ends: 
and  in  this  case,  objections  against  his  manner  of  acting,  as 
seemingly  not  conducive  to  obtain  them,  might  be  answered 
by  our  ignorance  ;  though  the  proof  that  such  ends  were 
tntcuded,  might  not  at  all  be  invalidated  by  it.  Thus,  the 
'  r.  132,  etc  '  P.  132 
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prool  of  religiou  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  character  of  Gort, 
and  coiiscquuutly  that  liis  government  is  moral,  and  that 
every  one  upon  tlic  whole  shall  receive  according  to  his  de- 
serts ;  a  proof  that  this  is  the  designed  end  of  his  goveramcnt. 
But  we  are  not  competent  judges,  what  is  the  i)ropcr  way  of 
acting,  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  accomplisli  this  end.' 
Tlierefore  our  ignorance  is  an  answer  to  objections  against 
the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  pcnuittuig  irregularities,  as 
seeming  contradictory  to  tliis  end.  Now,  since  it  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  our  igniorance  may  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
objections  against  a  thing,  and  yet  not  affect  the  proof  of  it ; 
till  it  can  be  shown  it  is  frivolous  to  assert,  that  our  igno- 
rance invalidates  the  proof  of  religion,  us  it  docs  the  objec- 
tions against  it. 

Secondly,  Suppose  unknowTi  impossibilities,  and  unknown 
relations,  might  justly  be  urged  to  invalidate  the  proof  ot 
religion,  as  well  as  to  answer  objections  against  it :  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  proof  of  it  were  doubtful.  Yet 
still,  let  the  assertion  be  despised,  or  let  it  be  ridiculed,  it  is 
undeniably  true,  that  moral  obligations  would  remain  certain, 
though  it  were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the  whole,  be 
the  consequence  of  observing  or  violating  tliem.  For,  these 
obligations  arise  uuraediately  and  necessarily  from  the  judg- 
ment of  our  own  mind,  unless  perverted,  which  we  cannot 
violate  witliout  being  self-condemned.  And  they  would  be 
certain  too,  froTu  considerations  of  interest.  For  though  it 
,vcre  doubtful,  what  will  be  tlie  future  consequences  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  yet  it  is,  however,  credible,  that  they  may  have 
those  consequences,  which  religion  teaches  us  tliey  will :  and 
this  credibility  is  a  certain''  obligation  in  point  of  prudence, 
to  abstain  from  all  wickedness,  and  to  live  in  the  conscien- 
tious practice  of  all  that  is  good.     But, 

Thirdly,  The  answers  above  given  to  the  ol>jecti(>ns  against 
religion  cannot  equally  be  made  use  of  to  invalidate  the 
proof  of  it.  For,  upon  su])i)osilion  that  God  exercises  a  moral 
government  over  the  world,"  analogy  does  most  strongly 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  moral  government  must  be 
a  Bchcrac,  or  constitution,  beyond  our  comprehension.  And 
a  thousand  particular  analogies  show  lis,  tliat  parts  ot 
puch  a  scheme,  from  their  relation  to  other  parts,  may  cou- 
8  pp.  10,  U.  *  P.  tj;  and  Pai-t  ii.  ch.  ^i. 
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diicc  to  accomplish  ends,  which  we  should  have  thought 
they  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  accomplish  :  nay  ends,  which, 
before  experience,  we  should  have  thought  such  parts  were 
contradictory  to,  and  had  a  tendency  to  prevent.  And  there- 
fore all  these  analogies  show,  that  the  way  of  arguing  made 
use  of  in  objecting  against  religion  is  delusive :  because  tliey 
show  it  is  not  at  all  incredible,  that,  could  we  ccimprehend 
the  whole,  we  should  find  the  permission  of  the  disorders 
objected  against  to  be  consistent  with  justice  and  goodness  ; 
and  even  to  be  instances  of  them.  Now  this  is  not  applicable 
to  the  proof  of  religion,  as  it  is  to  the  objections  against  it ;" 
and  tlierefore  caimot  mvahdate  that  proof,  as  it  does  these 
objections. 

Lastly,  From  the  observation  now  made,  it  is  easy  to  sec, 
that  the  answers  above  given  to  the  objections  against  pro- 
vidence, though,  in  a  general  way  of  speaking,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  taken  from  our  ignorance ;  yet  arc  by  no  means 
taken  merely  from  that,  but  from  somewhat  which  analogy 
shows  us  concerning  it.  For  analogy  shows  us  positively, 
that  our  ig-norance  in  the  possibilities  of  things,  and  the 
various  relations  in  Nature,  renders  us  incompetent  judges, 
and  leads  us  to  false  conclusions,  hi  cases  similar  to  this,  in 
which  we  pretend  to  judge  and  to  object.  So  that  the  things 
above  insisted  upon  are  not  mere  suppositions  of  imknown 
impossibilities  and  relations,  but  they  arc  suggested  to  our 
thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  observation  of  serious 
men,  and  rendered  credible  too,  by  the  analogy  of  Nature. 
And  therefore,  to  take  these  things  into  the  account,  is  to 
judge  by  experience  and  what  we  do  know :  and  it  is  not 
judging  so,  to  take  no  notice  of  them." 

'"  Serm.  at  the  Rolls,  p.  312,  2nd  Ed.  [Sermon  upon  the  Ignc 
ranee  of  Man.] 

"  [The  reader  may  find  a  number  of  "  philosophical  testimonits 
to  tlie  limitation  of  our  knowledge,  from  the  iifniUitioii  of  our 
facidties/'  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  '  Discussions  on  Philosophy,' 
p.  riOl.  "  The  recognition  of  human  ignorance  is  not  ouly  the  one 
highest,  but  the  ono  true,  knowledge;  and  its  first  fruit,  as  has 
been  said,  is  humility.  Simple  nescience  is  not  proud.  Consum- 
mated science  is  i)ositiveIy  humble.  .  .  .  There  are  two  sorts  of 
ij^iioraueo:  we  philo3ophi.se  to  escape  ignorance,  and  the  coiisuin- 
madun  of  our  i)hilosophy  is  ignorance:  we  stai't  from  the  one,  we 
repose  in  the  other."  .  .  .  .] 
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CONCLUSION. 

FuK  obscrvotions  of  the  last  chapter  lead  us  to  consider  this 
little  scene  of  human  life  in  which  we  are  so  busily  enpagcd, 
as  having  a  reference  of  some  sort  or  other  to  a  unicli  larger 
plan  of  things.     Whether  we  are  any  way  related  to  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  boundless  universe,  into  a\  Inch  wo 
arc  brouglit,  is  altogether  uncertain.     15ut  it  is  evident,  that 
the  course  of  things  which  comes  within  our  view,  is  con- 
nected wifh  somewhat  past,  present,  and  future,  beyond  it.' 
So  that  we  are  placed,  as  one  may  speak,  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
gcheme,  not  a  fixed  but  a  progressive  one,  every  way  incom- 
prehensible ;   incomprehensible  in  a  manner  equally   with 
respect  to  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and  what  sliall  be 
hereafter.    And  this  scheme  cannot  but  contain  in  it  some- 
what as  wonderful,  and  as  m.uch  beyond  our  thought  and 
conception  *  as  anything  in  that  of  religion.   For,  will  any  man 
in  his  senses  say,  that  it  is  less  diflicult  to  conceive  how  the 
world  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  it  is,  without  than  with 
an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  it.?    or  admitting  an 
intelligent  Governor  of  it,  that  there  is  some  other  rule  of 
government  more  natural,  and  of  easier  conception  than  that 
which  we  call  moral.?   Indeed,  without  an  intelligent  Author 
and  Govei-nor  of  Nature,  no  accomit  at  all  can  be  given,  how 
this  universe,  or  the  part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we  are 
conceiTied,  came  to  be,  and  the  course  of  it  to  be  canied  on, 
as  it  is ;  nor  any  of  its  general  end  and  design  witliout  a 
moral  Governor  of  it.     That  there  is  an  intelligent  Author 
of  Nature  and  natural  Govenior  of  the  world,  is  a  principle 
gone  upon  in  the  foregoing  treatise,  as  proved  and  generally 
known  and  confessed  to  be  proved.     And  the  very  notion  of 
an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  proved  by  I'articular  linal 
causes,  implies  a  will  and  a  character.     Now,  as  our  whole 
natuie,  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude his  will  and  character  to  be  moral,  just,  and  good; 
60  we  can  scarce  in  imagination  conceive  what  it  can  bo 

'  P.  132.  etc.  •  See  Pait  ii.  cLup.  ii. 
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Other  wise.  Ilr-wcvor,  in  consi'<nunec  of  tliis  'lis  will  aiul 
cliaractci,  wliatcvcr  it  be,  lie  lonted  the  universe  as  it  is, 
and  carries  on  tlie  course  of  it  as  lie  does,  rather  than  in  any 
other  manner,  and  has  assigned  to  us  and  to  all  living 
crcatun^s  a  part  and  a  lot  in  it.  IiTational  creatures  act 
this  their  part,  and  enjoy  and  undergo  the  pleasures  and  tho 
pains  allotted  them  without  any  reflection.  But  one  would 
think  it  impossible  that  creatures  endued  with  reason  could 
avoid  rellecting  sometimes  upon  all  this  ;  reflecting,  if  noi 
from  whence  we  came,  yet  at  least  whither  we  are  going, 
and  what  the  mysterious  scheme,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
find  ourselves,  Avill  at  length  come  out  and  produce ;  a 
scheme  in  which  it  is  certain  we  are  highly  interested,  and 
in  which  we  may  be  interested  even  beyond  conception. 
I'or  many  things  prove  it  palpably  absurd  to  conclude  that 
we  shall  cease  to  be  at  death.  Particular  analogieo  do  most 
Ecnsibly  show  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thonglit  strange 
in  our  being  to  exist  in  another  state  of  life.  And  that  we 
are  now  living  beings  aifords  a  strong  probability  that  we 
shall  continue  so;  unless  there  be  some  positive  gi'ound,  and 
there  is  none  from  reason  or  analogy,  to  think  death  will 
destroy  us.  Were  a  persuasion  of  this  kind  ever  so  well 
grounded,  there  would  surely  be  little  reason  to  take  plea- 
sure in  it.  But  indeed  it  can  have  no  other  ground,  than 
some  such  imagination  as  that  of  our  gross  bodies  being 
ourselves,  which  is  contrary  to  exi^erience.  Experience  too 
most  clearly  shows  us  the  folly  of  concluding  from  the  body 
and  the  living  agent  affecting  each  other  mutually,  that  the 
disso  ution  of  the  former  is  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
And  there  are  remarkable  instances  of  their  not  affecting 
each  other,  which  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The 
supposition  tl'.en,  which  in  all  reason  we  are  to  go  upon,  is 
that  our  living  nature  will  continue  after  death.  And  it  is 
infinitely  unreasonable  to  form  an  institution  of  life,  (>r  to 
act  upon  any  other  supposition.  Kow  all  expectation  oi 
immortality,  whether  more  or  less  certain,  opens  an  un- 
bounded prospect  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears  ;  since  we  see 
tlie  constitution  of  Nature  is  such  as  to  admit  of  misery,  as. 
well  as  to  be  productive  of  happiness,  and  experience  our- 
selves to  partake  of  both  in  some  degiee  ;  and  since  we 
oannot  liut  know,  what  hl^he,r  degrees  of  both  we  are  cajjable 
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of.  Aiiil  there  Is  no  prcsiimptioti  against  bt-lievinir  (nit her,  ctiap  2 
tliat  uur  fnturo  interest  depends  upon  onr  present  beliaviour  ; 
for  wo  sec  our  present  interest  dotli,  and  that  the  happiness 
and  misery,  whicli  are  naturally  annexed  to  onr  actions,  very 
frequently  do  not  follow  till  long  after  the  actions  are  done, 
to  which  they  are  resi)ecti\'cly  annexed.  So  that  were  sjie- 
culation  to  leave  us  uncertain,  whether  it  were  likely  that 
the  Author  of  Nature,  in  giving  happiness  and  misery  to  his 
creatures  hath  regard  to  their  actions  or  not ;  yet  since  we 
find  by  experience  that  he  hath  such  regard,  the  whole  sense 
of  things  wliich  he  has  given  us  plainly  leads  us  at  once  and 
without  any  elaborate  inquiries,  to  thiidv  tliat  it  may,  indeed 
must,  be  to  good  actions  chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  hap- 
piness and  to  bad  actions  misery ;  or  that  he  will  upon  the 
whole,  reward  those  who  do  well  a«!id  punish  those  who  do 
evil.  To  confirm  this  from  the  constitution  of  the  world,  it  'jia;  a 
Las  been  observed  that  some  sort  of  moral  government  is 
necessarily  implied  in  that  natural  government  of  God, 
which  we  experience  ourselves  under  ;  tliat  good  and  bad 
actions  at  present  are  naturally  rewarded  and  punished,  not 
only  as  beneficial  and  mischievous  to  society,  but  also  as 
virtuous  and  vicious  ;  and  that  there  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  a  tendency  to  their  being  rewarded  and  punished 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they  arc  at  present.  And 
though  this  higher  degree  of  distributive  justice,  which 
nature  thus  points  out  and  leads  towards,  is  prevented  for  a 
time  from  taking  place  ;  it  is  by  obstacles  which  the  state  of 
this  world  unhappily  throws  in  its  way,  and  which  therefore 
are  in  their  nature  temporary.  Now  as  these  things  in  the 
natural  conduct  of  Providence  are  observable  on  the  side  of 
virtue,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  against  them  on  the  side 
of  vice.  A  moral  echeme  of  government  then  is  visibly 
established,  and  in  some  degree  carried  into  execution  ;  and 
this,  together  -with  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice  duly  considered,  naturally  rai,';e  in  us  an  apprehension 
that  it  will  be  carried  on  farther  towards  perfection  in  a 
future  state,  and  that  every  one  shall  there  receive  according 
to  his  deserts.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  our  future  and  general  cimp  4 
.litxirest,  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  is  appointed 
to  depend  upon  our  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty   wliich    this    may   occasion  of    seeming    it     and     the 
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<Linger  of  losing  it ;  just  in  tho  same  manner  as  ( nr  tem- 
poral interest  under  his  natural  government  is  appointed 
to  depend  upon  our  behaviour,  notwitlistanding  the  like 
difficulty  and  danger.  For,  from  our  original  constitu- 
tion and  that  of  the  world  -which  we  inliabit,  we  aro 
naturally  trusted  with  ourselves,  with  our  own  conduct 
and  our  own  interest.  And  from  the  same  constitution 
of  nature,  especially  joined  Anth  that  course  of  things  which 
is  owing  to  men,  we  have  temptations  to  be  unfaithful 
in  this  trust ;  to  forfeit  this  mterest,  to  neglect  it,  and  run 
oiirselvcs  into  misery  and  ruin.  From  these  temptatioM 
cirise  the  difficulties  of  behaving  so  as  to  secui'e  our  temporal 
interest,  and  the  hazard  ot  behaving  so  as  to  miscarry  in  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  incredible  in  eupposmg  there 
may  be  the  like  difficulty  and  hazard  with  re^jard  to  that 
chief  and  fimil  good  which  religion  lays  befcte  as.  Indeed 
the  whole  account,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  v/e  were  placed 
in  such  a  condition  as  this,  must  be  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. But  it  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  what  religion 
teaches  us,  that  the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  must  be  a 
necessary  qualification  for  a  future  state  of  security  and 
happiness  under  the  moral  govcnmient  of  God ;  in  like 
manner,  as  some  certain  qualifications  or  other  are  necessai^y 
for  every  particular   condition   of   life   under  his    natural 

(ihap.  s.  government ;  and  that  the  present  state  was  intended  to  bo 
a  scliocl  of  discipline,  for  improving  in  ourselves  that  clia- 
racter.  Now  this  intention  of  nature  is  rendered  liighly 
credible  by  observing,  that  wo  are  plainly  made  for  improve- 
ment of  all  kinds ;  that  it  is  a  general  appointment  of  Pro- 
videnc3,  that  we  cultivate  practical  principles,  and  form 
within  ourselves  habits  of  action,  in  order  to  become  fit  for 
what  we  were  wholly  unfit  for  before ;  that  in  particular, 
cliildliood  and  youth  is  naturally  appointed  to  be  a  state  of 

(Imp.  6.  discipline  for  mature  age  ;  and  that  the  present  world  i.^ 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  state  of  moral  discipline.  And  vrheroah 
objections  are  urged  against  the  whole  notion  of  moral 
government  and  a  probation-state,  from  the  opinion  o/ 
necessity  ;  it  has  been  shown  that  God  has  given  xis  tlie 
evidence,   as   it  were,   ot    experience,    that  all   objections 

Cbaj). ;.  a^'ajnst  religion  on  tliis  head  are  vain  and  delusive.  He  has 
also  in  his  natural  government,  suggested  an  answer  to  all 
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our  sliortsiglited  objections  agiiinst  the  equity  and  goodness 
of  Lis  moral  govcninicnt ;  and  in  general  he  has  exemyliliod 
to  U8  the  latter  by  the  former. 

These  tilings,  ■svhieh,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  matters 
of  fact,  ought,  in  all  comtnoli  seuse^  to  awalien  mankind ;  to 
induce  them  to  consider  in  earnest  their  condition,  and  what 
they  have  to  do.  It  is  absurd,  absurd  to  the  degi-cc  of 
being  ridiculous,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  BO  serious  a  kind, 
for  men  to  think  themselves  secure  in  a  vicious  life,  or  even 
in  that  immoral  thoughtlessness  which  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  fallen  into.  And  the  credibility  of  religion, 
arising  from  experience  and  facts  here  considered,  is  fully 
sufficient  in  reason  to  engage  them  to  live  ir  the  general 
prActiee  of  all  virtue  and  piety  ;  under  the  bcrious  app-»«- 
hensiun,  though  it  should  be  mixed  with  some  doubt  ^  of  a 
righteous  administration  established  in  nature,  and  a  future 
judgment  in  consequence  of  it;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider how  very  questionable  it  is,  whether  anything  at  all 
can  be  gained  by  vice  ;*  how  unquestionably  little  as  well 
as  precarious,  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  it  are  at  the 
best,  and  how  soon  they  must  be  paited  with  at  the  longest. 
For,  in  the  deliberations  of  reason,  concerning  what  we  aro 
to  puisuc  and  what  to  avoid,  as  temptations  to  anything 
fiom  mere  passion  are  supposed  out  of  the  case  ;  so  induce- 
ments to  vice.  Irom  cool  expectations  of  pleasure  and 
interest  so  small  and  uncertain  and  short,  are  really  so 
insignificant,  as  in  tne  view  of  reason,  to  be  ahi:ost  nothing 
in  tiioinselres ;  and  in  cor«parison  witn  the  imi)0i-tancc  of 
religion,  they  quite  disappear  and  are  lost.  Mere  pasdon 
indeed  may  be  alleged,  though  not  as  a  reason,  yet  as  aa. 
excuse,  for  a  vicious  course  of  life.  And  how  sorry  an  ex- 
cuse it  is,  will  be  manifest  by  observing  that  we  are  placed 
in  a  condition  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  inured  to  govern 
our  passions,  by  being  necessitated  to  goveni  them  ;  and 
to  lay  ourselves  under  the  same  kind  of  restraints,  and  as 
great  one«  too,  from  temporal  regards,  as  virtue  and  piety, 
in  the  ordinary  course  ol  things,  require.  The  plea  of  un- 
governable passion  then,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is  the  poorest 
cl  all  lliings,  for  it  is  no  reason,  and  but  a  poor  excuse.    But 
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the  proi-er  motives  to  religion  are  tlie  proper  proofs  of 
it,  from  om*  moral  nature,  from  the  presages  of  conscience, 
anJ  our  natiu-al  apprehension  of  God  under  the  character 
of  a  righteous  Governor  and  Judge ;  a  nature  and  con- 
Bcience  and  apprehension  given  us  by  him  ;  and  from  the 
coiilirmation  of  tlie  dictates  of  i-eason,  by  life  and  iinruor- 
tdlifi/  brought  to  light  hy  tlie  gosj^el ;  and  the  virath  of  iiod 
revcultdfrom  heaven  against  all  ungoilli7iess  and  unrigltttousness 
of  men. 
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ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND   COUESE   01? 
NATUEE. 


PAUT  II. 
OF   liEVEALED  EELIGION 


CUAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTIASITY. 

[Introdlction. — To  two  classes  the  importance  of  a  revelation  is 
net  obvious. 

a  Some  rfjjcct  it  as  incredible  or  superfluoufl,  and  they  are  an- 
swered by  the  state  of  the  heathen. 
b  Others  neglect  it  (even  when  they  admit  its  truth\  supposing 

that  it  is  only  the  teaching  of  Nature  in  another  form, 
c  As  a  fact,  however,  God  has  given  it,  and  it  may  thence  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  important. 
k  Christianity  may  be  shown  to  be  important  by  considering  it 
1  As  a  republication  of  natural  religion  (God,  hia  government, 
laws,  etc.). 
a  In  its  genuine  simplicity: 

b  With  authoritativenesa — «.  e.,  with  new  proofs,  aa  miraclea 

and  prophecy.     ITiese  latter  add 

1  To  the  evidence  of  natural  religion,  inasmuch  as  natural 

rehgion  is  part  of  revealed,  and  they  confirm  both.  They 

also  give  authoritative  or  new  proofs. 

i  Though  Nature  is  in  a  sense  a  miracle,  and  so  has  its  own 

miraculous  evidences;  yet,   practically,   the  miracles  of 
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Scnpture  aro  more  .luthoritative,  as  is  sceu  in  two  cases 
— a  teacher  \voikiL.g  miracles  among  au  iguoraut  peojilo, 
and  au  intelligent  inquirer  who  has  learnt  all  that  Nature 
can  teach,  and  is  waiting  to  have  his  doubta  removed. 

C  With  new  li'jht,  especially  on  a  future  state,  repentance,  etc. 

d  With  a  tUlble  church,  having  positive  institutes  and  public 
worship ;  the  fivst, 

1  As  a  form  ever  reroinding  men  of  the  reality;  aun  the 

second, 

2  Instructing  and  reproving  them;  both  tending  to  perjje- 

tuate  and  diffuse  the  truth,  aa  may  be  seen 

3  If  we  compare  the  state  of  the  world  before  and  since  reve- 

lation wi\s.  given.     It  may  indeed  be  said, 

4  That  Christianity  in  this  visible  church  has  been  perveiled 

and  uninfluential,  and  so  is  unimportant.     Hut  answer, 

(a)  Such  reasoning  sets  aside  all  religion,  for  natural  reli- 

gion has  also  been  perverted;  and 

(b)  The  good  eSects  of  Christianity  are  not  small,  while 
its  bad  effects  are  not  effects  of  it  at  all. 

(c)  These  effects,  moreover,  are  exaggerated,  oi  are  charged 

to  Christianity  as  a  pretence;  and 

(d)  In  all  dispensations  we  must  judge  them  by  their  ten- 
dencies if  men  did  their  part,  and  not  by  their  per- 
version. 

e  With  express  commands    to  all   Christians  to  preserve  and 
transmit  it. 
2  As  a   revelation   of  a  distinct  dispensation;    with  new  truths 
and  duties. 
a  New  truths:  redemption  by  the  Son  and  Spirit;   and 
b  New  duties  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit;  which  duties  spring 
from  our  relations  to  each,   as  our  duty  to  God  springs 
from  our  relation  to  Him;  more  particularly  these  duties 
are  all  internal  or  external. 

1  Internal:    natural  religion  referring  to    the    internal    act* 

or  Btaies  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  God;   revealed,  to 
internal  acts  or  states  in  relation  to  the  Son  and  tl.a 
Spirit.     These  duties  arise  out  of  our  relations;  noi  ia 
-.  it  important  how  we  come  to  know  them  (by  reason  .t 

by  revelation):  and  external;  expressions,  that  is,  of  in- 
ternal states,  according  to  revealed  command  :  whethei 
8fi  to  the  Father,  the  Sou,  or  the  Spirit.  These  dutiei 
also  arise  out  of  relations;  and  are  many  of  them 

2  Moral;  j.  c. — 

(ai  The  obligationfl  we  owe  the  Son  pre  aa  moral  ae  the 
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obligation  of  chaiity;  they  spi-ing  out  of  Ibe  nati-'e 
of  the  case : 
(b;  While  the   violation    of  them   haa  evil  consoquonooe, 
and  is  as   inexcusable  in  tho  case  of  revelation  ;ia  iu 
the  case  of  reason,  a  truth  applied  to  tlie  i?on  and  to 
the  Spirit  (c)  and  (d). 
Conclusion. 
B  Note  two  deductions  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  asd  prevent  mi* 
takes. 
]    Murk  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  in  religion. 
a  In  moral  duties  we  see  the  reason  for  them;  in  positive  we 

do  not. 
b  Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  caee  (relations), 

positive  from  external  command, 
C  l/ow  wo  come  to  know  relations  and  duties  is  a  question  t!iat 
does  nothing  in  deciding  what  duties  are  positive  and  what 
moral:   external   obligations  due  to  Cod  and   Christ  ar« 
positive ;  though  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  us  is  taugh 
by  reason,  the  relation  of  the  Son,  by  Scripture,  etc. 
d  Positive  institutions  (though  always  fixed  by  external  com 
mand)    are    founded    either    on    natural    religion    or   or 
revealed. 
2  Mark,  that  from  this  distinction  we  gather  the  ground  of  the 
preference  given  in  Scripture  to  moral  over  positive  duties, 
a  Cai-efully  note,   however,  that    positive  duties,  as  a  whole 
(though  not  any  particular  modes),  are  morally  binding} 
and  the  two  must  not  be  contrasted  further  than   as  tUcy 
differ. 
to  If  they  interfere,  fulfil  the  moral,  because, 

1  The  moral  has  always  a  reason  in  its  favour,  and 

2  It  is  itself  an  end,  while  positive  duties  are  only  means. 

c  Popularly  speaking,  both  are  commanded,  and  so  both  are 
binding,  yet  still  the  moral  are  also  written  in  our  heart*, 
and  so  ai'e  to  be  preferred. 

d  The  question,  moreover,  is  settled  for  us.  The  moral  is  de- 
cided to  have  superior  claims — 

1  By  the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  which  tells  us  that  nothing  can 

be  acceptable  to  God  without  holiness  (moral  virtue), 
and, 

2  By  Scripture,   which  lays  stress  ever  on   the  moral,  and 

tells  us  of  our  Lord's  declaration.s  (Slat.  ix.   13,  etc.1, 
which  are  general  and  decisive, 
t  Guard,  however,  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  be- 
eauee  positive  arr  less  important  than  moral  4iitii-s,  tlio|'!»» 
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foro  they  are  of  no  importance.  Positive  Diviuc  commauibi 
lay  us  under  a  moral  obligation  to  obey  them. 
C  Another  deduction  or  inference  (afterwards  expanded,  chap,  iii.) 
is,  that  as  Christianity  is  not  discoverable  by  reason,  its  scheme 
must  be  sought  in  Scripture;  nor  is  it  an  objection  to  any  inter 
pretation  of  Scripture  that  it  discloses  a  doctrine  or  a  precept, 
not  conti-ary  to  reason  and  natural  religion,  but  above  thew, 
that  is  neither  discoverable  through  their  teaching  nor  mr.du 
obligatory  by  their  authority.] 


I»TRo    SojiK  persons,  upon  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  of  tlie  liglit 
of  Nature,'  avowedly  reject   all  revelation  as,  in   its  very 
i    notion,  incredible,  and  wiiat  must  be  fictitious.     And  indeed 
it  is  certain  no  reveliition  would  have  been  given,  had  the 
light  of  Nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render 
one  not  wanting  and  useless.     But  no  man  in  seriousness 
and  simplicity  of  mind  can  possibly  think  it  so,  who  con- 
siders the  state  of  religion   in   tlic  heathen  world  before 
revelation,  and  its  present  state  in  those  places  which  have 
borrowed  no  light  from  it ;  particularly  the  doubtfulness  ol 
some  of  the  greatest  men  concerning  tilings  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  well  as  the  natural  inattention  and  ignorance 
of  mankind  in  general.     It  is  impossible  to  say  who  would 
have  been  able  to  have  reasoned  out  that  whole  system, 
which  we   Cixll  natural  religion,  in  its  geimine  simplicity, 
clear  of  superstition  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  ground  to 
affirm  that  the  generality  could.     If  they  could  there  is  no 
sort  of  probability  that  they  would.     Admitting  there  were, 
they  would  highly  want  a  standing  admonition  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them.     And  further  still, 
were  they  as  much  disposed  to  attend  to  religion  as  the 
better  bort  of  men  are ;    yet,  even  upon  this  supj)osition, 
there  would  be  various  occasions  for  supernatural  instruc- 
tion and  assistance,  and  tlie  greatest  advantages  might  bo 
afforded   by  them.      So  tliat  to  say  revelation  is  a  tldng 
superfluous,  what  there  was  no  need  of,  and  wliat  can  be  of 
no  service,  ifl,  I  think,  to  talk  wildly  and  at  random.     Nor 
•vould  it  be  more  extravagant  to  aflimi,  that  mankind  is  t^a 
'  [See  especially  Tlndal,  "  Christianity  os  old  aa  Creation."   Lond. 
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entirely  at  ease  in  the  present  state,  and  life  so  completely 
nappy,  that  it  rs  a  contradiction  to  suppose  our  condition 
capable  of  being  in  any  respect  better. 

There  are  other  persons,  not  to  be  ranked  with  these,  who 
Boem  to  be  getting  into  a  way  of  neglecting,  and  as  it  were 
ovcrlo  eking  revelation  as  of  small  importance,  provided 
natural  religion  be  kept  to.*  With  little  regard  ei-thor  to 
the  evidence  of  tlie  former,  or  to  the  objections  against  it, 
and  even  upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  "  the  only  design  of 
it,"  say  they,  "  must  be  to  establish  a  belief  of  the  moral 
system  of  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  pi-actico  of  natural 
piety  and  virtue.  The  belief  and  practice  of  these  things 
were  perhaps  much  promoted  by  the  first  publication  of 
Christianity,  but  whether  they  are  believed  and  practised, 

*  [On  tlie  vahie  of  uatnral  religion  there  are  throe  distinct  views, 
each  important.  Leland,  in  his  work  "  On  the  Advantage  an<' 
Necessity  of  a  Christian  Revelation,"  ('  the  best  and  most  useful 
English  book,'  says  Bp.  Hare,  'I  ever  read,')  has  proved,  by  an 
extensive  collection  of  authorities,  that,  on  the  three  great  ques- 
tions— the  nature  of  God,  the  rule  of  moral  duty,  and  a  future 
state — ancient  philosophers  were  profoundly  wrong.  Their  concep- 
U(jns  of  God  were  contradictory  and  often  iiTational;  their  systems 
of  morality  lamentably  defective;  their  hope  of  a  future  life  alto- 
gether uncertain.  The  errors  thus  maintained  were  in  part  the 
results  of  false  philosophy,  and  in  part  of  practical  ungodliness. 

In  any  case,  it  will  be  remarked,  secondly,  that  natural  religion 
tnust  be  defective,  both  in  its  lessons  and  in  its  motives.  Its 
lesxntis  tell  us  little  of  God  or  of  our  duties,  and  nothing  of  the 
author  of  our  recovery  and  holiness.  Its  conclusions  are  all  founded 
on  subtle  reasoning  or  on  proti-acted  experience.  In  the  fii-st  case, 
mankind  generally  fail  to  understand  them;  in  the  second,  men 
learn  lis  laws  only  after  they  have  acquired  tlte  habit  of  breaking 
them.  Its  motives  are  all  feeble.  'I'hose  that  ai'e  certain  are 
gathered  from  this  life;  those  that  are  from  a  life  to  come  are  all 
contingent:  worldly  impulses  it  meets  only  by  worldly  impulses, 
and  these  last  have  to  contend  with  what  has  fc  the  mean  time  be- 
come habitual.  This  view  is  ably  discussed  in  Wayland's  "Moral 
Philosophy,"  bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  sec.  6. 

A  third  view  remains.  Sujipose  the  teaching  of  natural  religion  to 
be,  within  its  own  sphere,  perfect.  It  tells  us  (say)  of  God,  of  human 
duty,  of  another  life,  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  Tkcn  the  brighter 
the  '■'g-''t  it  i'ieils,  the  ddrhcr  the  shaJous.     Clearness  as  to  our  dutv 
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upon  tlic  cvkIciicc  and  motives  of  nature  or  of  revelation,  is 
no  gi'cat  matter."'  This  way  of  considering  revelation, 
though  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  former,  yet  bordoii< 
nearly  \ipon  it,  and  very  much  at  length  nms  up  into  it,  and 
requires  to  be  particularly  considered  with  regard  to  the 
persons  who  seem  to  be  getting  into  this  way.  The  con- 
Bidcration  of  it  will  likewise  further  show  the  extravagance 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  the  truth  of  the  observations  in 
answer  to  it  just  mentioned.  And  an  inquiry  into  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity,  cannot  be  an  improjicr  introduction 

to  0  treatise  conceniing  the  credibility  of  it. 

*  

brings  into  harsher  contrast  the  darkness  of  our  gnilt.  The  more 
gloiious  ill  duration  our  destiny,  the  more  terrible  our  unfitness  for 
it.  It  was  this  conviction  that  stopped  many  ancient  imiuirers  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  They  fe.ared  their  own  conclusions,  not  be- 
cause they  mistrusted  the  accuracy  of  them,  but  because  these  con- 
clusions seemed  to  aggravate  both  their  guilt  and  their  misery. 
It  Ls  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  to  reveal  clearly  the  Divire 
character,  human  duty,  and  eternal  life,  and  yet  more  to  sliow 
how  God  can  forgive,  how  duty  may,  by  Divine  help,  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  awful  future  made  an  object  not  of  dread  but  of  hope. 
A  gospel  that  only  confiined  natui-al  religion,  could  be  no  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  a  guilty  race.  Tliis  view  is  discussed  in 
Chalmers'  Nat.  Theol.  bk.  v,  ch.  iv.;  and  stated  by  M'-Cosh,  "  Method 
of  the  Div.  Gov."  bk.  iv. ;  in  striking  language  by  Paacal,  "  Thoughts," 
p.  lo7,  Pearce's  ed. ;  and  in  "The  Restoration  of  Belief,"  p.  370.] 

3  Invenis  multos propterea  nolle  fieri  Christiauos,  quia  quaai 

Buflaciunt  sibi  de  bona  vita  sua.  Bene  vivere  opus  est,  ait.  Quid 
mihi  praecepturus  est  Christus  ?  Ut  bene  vivam  ?  Jam  bene  vivo. 
Quid  mihi  necessarius  est  Christus?  Nullum  homicidium,  nullum 
furtum,  nullam  rapinam  facio,  res  alienas  non  concupisco,  nullo 
adulterio  contaminor.  Nam  inveniatur  in  vit.1  mea  aliquid  quod 
reprehendatur,  ct  qui  reprehenderit  faciat  Christianum.— ^(/i/.  in 
Psal.  xssi. 

[You  find  that  many  are  unwilling  to  become  Christians  because 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  their  own  lives.  "  A  good 
life  is  the  main  thing,"  says  one  :  "  What  tlien  will  Christ  teach 
me?  To  live  well?  My  life  is  already  good.  How  can  Christ  be 
necessary  to  me?  Neither  homicide,  robbery,  nor  rapine,  am  1 
guilty  of.  I  covet  no  man's  possessions.  No  stain  of  adr.ltery 
attaches  to  me.  Let  some  flaw  be  first  found  in  my  conduct,  w^ 
tjjcw  the  fiftder  may  majvc  me  a  Chri^tiuo-"] 
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Now  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  mankind,  and  com- 
manded those  things  v^hich  are  commanded  in  Christianity, 
it  is  evident,  at  first  siglit,  that  it  cannot  in  anj  wise  be  au 
indifferent  matter  whether  we  obey  or  disobey  those  com- 
mands, unless  we  arc  certainly  assured  that  wo  know  all  the 
reasons  for  them,  and  that  all  those  reasons  are  now  ceaseJ 
with  regard  to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  ourselves  m  par- 
ticular. And  it  is  absolutely  impossible  we  can  be  assured 
of  this ;  for  our  ignorance  of  these  reasons  proves  nothing 
in  the  case,  since  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  shows,  what 
is  indeed  in  itself  e\-ident,  that  there  may  be  infinite  reasons 
for  things  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Christianity  will  more  distinctly 
appear  by  considering  it  more  distinctly  ;  first,  as  a  republi- 
cation and  external  institution  of  natural  or  essential  re- 
ligion, adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind, 
and  intended  to  promote  natural  piety  and  virtue ;  and 
secondly,  as  containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of 
things  not  discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which, 
several  distinct  precepts  are  enjoined  us.  For  though  natu- 
ral religion  is  the  foumlation  and  principal  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  not  in  any  sense  the  whole  of  it. 

I.  Christianity  is  the  republication  of  natural  religion.  It 
instructs  mankind  in  the  moral  system  of  the  world  ;  that  it 
is  the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and  under  his 
government ;  that  virtue  is  his  law ;  and  tliat  he  will  finally 
judge  mankind  in  righteousness,  and  render  to  all  according 
to  their  works  in  a  future  state.  And,  which  is  very  ma- 
terial, it  teaches  natural  religion  in  its  genuine  simplicity; 
free  from  those  superstitions  with  which  it  is  totally  cor- 
rupted, and  under  w'hich  it  was  in  a  manner  lost. 

Revelation  is  further  an  authoritative  publication  of  natu- 
ral religion,  and  so  affords  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  tlie 
truth  of  it.  Indeed  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in 
Scripture  were  intended  to  prove  a  particular  dispensation 
of  Pro\'idence,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  ^Icssiali  ; 
but  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  Gods 
general  providence  over  the  woild  as  our  moral  Govcrnoj' 
and  Judge.  And  tliey  evidently  do  prove  it:  because  tlii.x 
character  of  the  Antjior  o}  Nature  is  ncccssiirily  conjiectcd 
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witL,  ami  implied  in,  that  particular  revcakd  dispensation 
of  things ;  it  is  likewise  continually  taught  expressly,  and 
iuKisted  upon,  by  those'  persons  who  wrought  the  miracles 
and  delivered  the  prophecies.  So  that  indeed  natural  roU- 
gion  seems  as  much  proved  by  the  Scripture  revelation,  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  design  of  revelation  been  nothing 
else  than  to  prove  it. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  can 
prove  natural  religion,  and  notaWe  objections  may  be  ivged 
against  this  proof  of  it,  considered  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion ■*  but  considered  as  a  practical  thing  there  can  be  nono, 
For  suppose  a  person  to  teach  natural  religion  to  a  nation, 
who  had  lived  m  total  ignorance  or  fargetfulness  of  it,  and 
to  declare  he  was  commissioned  by  God  so  to  do ;  suppose 
him,  in  proof  of  his  commission,  to  forelell  things  future, 
which  no  human  foresight  could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide 
the  sea  with  a  word ;  feed  great  multitudes  with  bread  from 
heaven;  cure  all  manner  of  diseases;  and  raise  the  dead, 
even  himself,  to  life ;  would  not  this  give  additional  credi- 
bility to  his  teaching,  a  credibility  beyond  what  that  of  a 
common  man  would  have,  and  be  an  authoritative  publica- 
tion of  the  law  of  Nature,  /.  e.,  a  new  proof  of  it  ?  It  Avoidd 
be  a  practical  one  of  the  strongest  kind  perhaps  Avhich 
human  creatures  arc  capable  of  having  given  them.  The 
kw  of  Moses  then,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  authorita- 
tive pubhcations  of  the  religion  of  Nature ;  they  afford  a 
proof  of  God's  general  providence  as  moral  Governor  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  his  particular  dispensations  of  providence 
towards  sinful  creatures  revealed  in  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
As  they  are  the  only  evidence  of  the  latter  so  they  are  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  former. 

^  [The  speculative  difficulties  to  which  Butler  here  refers  are  of 
two  kinds: — Are  miracles  of  themselves  decisive  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  a  religious  system ;  or  need  we  to  compare  the  miracles  with  the 
general  morality  of  the  system  they  are  intended  to  support?  And, 
further,  can  miracles  prove  natural  religi.-n,  on  the  supposition  that 
natural  phenomena  have  failed  to  prove  it — to  prove  it,  that  is,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  inquirer?  Without  discussing  either  ques- 
tion, Butler  shows  that,  to  particular  persons,  juid  in  particulai 
stages  of  religious  inquiry,  miracles  are  practically  an  authoritative 
t'Tidcuce  of  natural  religion  which  is  incorporated  iu  the  reveiJ^d.l 
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To  show  HiLs  further,  lot  us  suppose  a  luiui  of  the  greatest 
and  most  improved  capacity,  who  had  never  licard  of  revela- 
tion, convinced  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  disorders 
of  the  world,  that  it  was  under  the  direction  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  but  ready  to  question 
whether  ho  Avere  not  got  boyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties  ; 
HUpposo  liini  brought  by  this  suspicion  into  gi-eat  danger  ol 
being  carried  away  by  the  universal  bad  example  of  ahnust 
every  one  aroimd  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no  sense,  no 
practical  sense  at  least,  of  these  things ;  and  this,  perliaps, 
would  be  as  advantageous  a  situation  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, as  mxturo  alone  ever  placed  any  man  in.  ^^  hat  a 
confii-mation  now  must  it  be  to  such  a  person,  all  at  once  to 
find  that  this  moral  system  of  things  was  revealed  to  man- 
kind, in  the  name  of  that  infhiite  Being,  whom  he  had  from 
principles  of  reason  believed  in  ;  and  that  the  publishers  of 
the  revelation  proved  their  commission  from  him,  by  making 
it  appear  that  he  had  entrusted  them  with  a  power  of  sus- 
pending and  changing  the  general  laws  of  Nature  ! 

Nor  must  it  Dy  any  means  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  importanc<^,  that  life  and  immortality  are  emi- 
nently brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  The  great  doctrines 
of  a  future  state,  the  danger  of  a  course  of  Avickedncss,  and 
the  efficacy  of  repentance,*  are  not  only  confirmed  in  the 
gospel,  but  are  taught,  especially  the  last  is,  with  a  degree 
of  light,  to  which  that  of  natm-e  is  but  darkness. 

Furtlier :  As  Christianity  served  these  ends  and  purpores, 
when  it  was  first  published,  by  tlie  miraculous  publication 
itself,  so  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  purposes  in 
future  ages,  by  means  of  the  settlement  of  a  visible  church, 
of  a  society,  distinguished  from  common  ones  aad  from  the 
fest  of  the  world  by  peculiar  religious  institutions,  by  an 
instituted  method  of  instruction,  and  an  instituted  form  ol 
external  religion.  Miraculous  powers  were  given  to  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  their  introducing 
it  into  the  world  ;  a  visible  church  was  established  in  order 

*  [ '  The  eCBcacy  of  repentince,'  rather  the  connexion  of  repent- 
ance ■with  pardon.  Repentance  is  essential  to  pardon,  but  is  in  no 
sense  the  efficacious  influence  that  secures  it,  or  the  ground  on 
which  it  roats.  See  Batlcr's  owe  siatcmeut  in  chap.  v.  p.  214.  autl 
Dot 
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t'!  continue  it,  ami  carry  it  ou  successively  throughout  all 
9^C8.  Had  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
only  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved,  religion  to  their  con- 
tomporaiies,  the  benefits  of  their  instructions  would  have 
reached  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind.  Christianity  must 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  sunk  and  forgotten  in  a  very  few 
ages.  To  prevent  this  appears  to  have  been  one  reason  why 
A  visible  church  was  instituted ;  to  be,  like  a  city  upon  a 
hill,  a  standing  memorial  to  the  world  of  the  duty  which  we 
owe  our  Maker ;  to  call  men  continually,  both  by  example 
and  instruction,  to  attend  to  it,  and,  by  the  form  of  religion 
over  before  their  eyes,  remind  them  of  the  reality ;  to  be  the 
repository  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  to  hold  up  the  light  of 
revelation  in  aid  to  that  of  Nature,  and  propagate  it 
througliout  all  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world — the 
light  of  revelation,  considered  here  in  no  other  view  than  &s 
designed  to  enforce  natural  religion.  And  in  proportion  as 
Christianity  is  professed  and  taught  in  the  world,  religion, 
natui-al  or  essential  religion,  is  thus  distinctly  and  advan- 
tageously laid  before  mankind,  and  brought  again  and  again 
to  their  thoughts  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance.  A 
visible  church  has  also  a  further  tendency  to  promote  natu- 
ral religion,  as  being  an  instituted  method  of  education, 
oiiginally  intended  to  be  of  more  peculiar  advantage  to 
those  who  would  conform  to  it.  For  one  end  of  the  institu 
tion  was,  that  by  admonition  and  reproof,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, by  a  general  regular  discipline  and  public  exercises  of 
religion,  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  should 
bo  edified,  i.  e.,  trained  up  in  piety  and  virtue  for  a  higher 
and  better  state.  This  settlement  then  appearing  thus  beno- 
licial ;  tending  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  answer,  and  in 
Bome  degree  actually  answering,  those  ends ;  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  very  notion  of  it  implies  positive  in- 
stitutions, for  the  \nsibility  of  the  church  consists  in  them. 
Take  away  every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  you  lose  the  very 
notion  itself.  So  that  if  the  things  now  mentioned  are  ad- 
vantages, the  reason  and  importance  of  positive  institutions 
in  general  is  most  obvious ;  since  without  them  these  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  secured  to  the  world.  And  it  is  mere 
idle  wantonness  to  insist  upon  knowing  the  reasons  why 
Biich  particular  oueg  \vcro  jixcd  upon  rather  than  others. 
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'IIio  benefit  .irisiiii^  from  this  suiuMiiatural  nssistancp,  v  Kii-ti 
ClirLstiiUiity  iitVunls  to  natural  ie%ioii,  is  what  some  i)ci'-uu 
are  very  slow  in  aiJitreheridinp:,  And  yet  it  is  a  thing  dis- 
tinct in  itself,  and  a  very  [)lttin  obnoxis  one.  For  wiil 
any  in  good  eaniest  really  say  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  in 
the  heathen  woild  Avere  in  as  advantageous  a  situation  witli  8 
regard  to  natui-al  religion,  as  they  are  now  amongst  us  ;  thai  it 
was  laid  before  them,  and  enforced  upon  tliem,  in  a  maniii:!  a« 
distinct  and  as  much  tending  to  iuHuence  then-  practice  r" 

The   objections  agauist  all  tliis,  from  the   perversitni    of   4 
Obristianity  and  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  liad  l^ut 
little  good  intiuence,  however  umocently  they  may  be  pro- 
posed, yet  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  conclusive,  upon  any 
principles  but  such  as  lead  to  downright  Atheism  ;  because  (a) 
the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  nature  by  reason,  wliicli, 
upon  all  principles  of  'J'heisra  must  have  been  from  God,  liae 
been  i)crverted  and  rendcre<l  ineffectual  in  the  saTue  maimer. 
It  may  indeed,  I  think,  truly  be  said,  that  the  good  eflecis  (b) 
of  Christianity  have  not  been  small,  nor   its   siipposcd   ill 
effects  any  effects  at  all  of  it,  properly  speaking.     Perliaj'S 
too  the  things  themselves  done  have  been  aggravated;   and 
if  not,  Cliristianity  hath   lx;en  often  only  a  pretence,  and  tlit-  (c) 
same  evils  in  the  main  would  have  been  done  upon  suir.e 
other  pretence.      However  great  and   shocking  as  the  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  of  it  have  really  been,  they  cannot  lie 
insisted  upon  as  arguments  against  it   upon  principles  of 
Theism.     For  one  cannot  proceed  one  step   in   reasoning 
upon  natural   religion,  any  more   than   upon   Christianity, 
without  laying  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  disj'cn- 
eations  of  Providence  are  not  to  be  judged    of  by  their  ]  cr- 
versions,  but  by  their  genuine  tendencies ;  not  by  what  the^  W 
do  actually  seem  to  effect,  but  by  what  they  would  effect  if 
mankind  did  their  part;    that  part  which  is  justly  put  anc I 
left  upon  them.    It  is  altogether  as  much  the  language  of 

•  ["  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  hunum 
mind  has  never,  when  unassisted  by  revelation,  deduced  from  the 
course  of  things  around  us  any  such  principles  of  duty  or  motives 
to  the  performance  of  it  as  were  sufficient  to  produce  any  decided 
effect  upon  the  moral  character  of  man." — Wayland,  as  above.  Se« 
also  Lowtli'»  "Directions  on  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,"  chap.  i. : 
Mil  Locke's  •'  Reasonableness  of  Chiistiauity,"  p.  113,  ed.  1815.1 
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one  as  of  the  other  ;  He  that  is  unjust  Id  him  he  unjust  still ; 
and  he  that  is  holy  let  him  be  holy  stillJ  The  light  of  reason 
does  not,  any  more  than  that  of  reveh\tion,  force  men  to 
eubmit  tu  its  authority  ;  both  admonish  them  of  Avhat  they 
ouglit  to  do  and  avoid,  together  with  the  consequences  ol 
each,  and  after  this  leave  them  at  full  libei-ty  to  act  just  as 
tliey  please,  till  tlie  appointed  time  of  judgment.  Kvcry 
moment's  experience  shows  that  tin's  is  God's  general  rule  of 
government. 

To  return  tlien  :  Christianity  being  a  promulgation  of  tho 
lasv  of  Nature,  being  moreover  an  authoritative  promulgation 
of  it,  with  new  light  and  other  circumstances  of  peculiar 
advantage,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind ;  these  things 
fully  show  its  importance.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  further, 
that  as  tlie  nature  of  the  case  requires,  so  all  Christians  are 
commanded  to  contribute  by  then-  profession  of  Christianity 
to  preserve  it  in  me  world,  aid  render  it  such  a  promulgation 
and  enforcement  of  religion,  b'or  it  is  the  very  scheme  of 
the  gospel,  that  each  Christinu  should  in  his  degree  contri- 
bute towards  continuing  anr!  carrying  it  on ;  all  by  uniting 
in  the  public  profession  and  external  practice  of  Christianity ; 
some  by  instructing,  by  having  tne  oversight  and  taking  care 
of  this  religious  community,  the  Cliurch  of  God.  Now  this 
further  shows  the  importance  of  Christianity,  and,  which  is 
what  I  chiefly  intend,  its  importance  in  a  practical  sense ; 
or  the  high  obligations  we  are  under  to  take  it  into  our  most 
serious  consideration,  and  the  danger  there  must  necessarily 
be,  not  only  in  treating  it  despitefully,  which  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of,  but  in  disregarding  and  neglecting  it.  For  this 
is  neglecting  to  do  what  is  expressly  enjoined  us,  for  con- 
tinuing those  benelila  <^o  tlie  wetrld,  and  transmitting  tliem 
do^\^l  to  future  tijucs  And  all  this  holds,  even  tliough  tho 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  Christianity,  were  its  subser- 
viency to  natural  religion.     But, 

II.  Christianity  is  to  be  considered  in  a  further  view,  as 
containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things  not  at  all 
discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which  several 
distinct  precepts  are  enjoined  us.  Christianity  is  not  ojdy 
an  external  institution  of  natiu'al  religion,  and  a  new  pro- 
luulgatiou  of 'lod's  general  providence  as  viglitcoui  Governor 

'  lib.,  lyji    11 
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ami  Judge  of  the  world,  Imt  it  contains  also  a  icvolalion  of  a 
paiticnlar  dispensation  of  Providence,  carrying  on   by  Ids 
iSou  and  Spuit  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  niankiud, 
who  are  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
And  in  conscnpience  of  tins  revelation  being  made,  we  are 
commanded  to  be  kijitizid,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
but  also  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  duty,  unknown  before,  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  revealed.     Now  the  importance  of  these  duties 
may  be  judged  of  by  observing  that  they  arise,  not  from 
l)Ositivo  command  merely,  but  also  from  the  offices  which 
appear  from  Scripture  to  belong  to  those  Divine  persons  in 
the  gospel  dispensation,  or  from  the  relations  which  we  are 
there  infomied  they  stand  in  to  us.     By  reason  is  revealed 
the  relation  which  God  the  Father  stands  in  to  ns.     Hence 
arises  the  obligation  of  duty  which  we  are  under  to  him.     In 
Scripture  are  revealed  the  relations  wliich  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  stand  in  to  us.     Hence  arise  the  obligations  of  duty 
which  we  are  imder  to  them.     The  truth  of  the  case,  as  one 
may  speak,  in  each  of  these  three  respects  bemg  admitted, 
that  God  is  the  governor  of  the  world,  upon  the  evidence  oJ 
reason ;  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  Holy  lihost  our  guide  and  sanctifier,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation ;  the  truth  of  the  case,  I  say,  in  each  of 
these  respects  being  admitted,  it  is  no  more  a  question 
why  it  should  be  v^ommanded  that  we  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  that  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father.     This  matter  seems  to 
require  to  be  more  fully  stated." 

"  See  the  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian 
Sucramenta,  etc. ;  and  CoUiber  on  Kevealed  Religion,  as  there 
quoted  [by  Dr.  Waterland.  See  V.  Mildurt's  ed.  of  liis  ^\orks, 
vol.  v.  p.  439.  A  distinction  frequently  noticed  (see  Chalmers' 
Nat.  Theol.  book  v.  chap,  iv.)  may  make  the  text  cle-arer.  The 
ethics  of  natural  religiou,  it  is  remarked,  is  one  thing;  the  objects 
(or  facts)  of  natural  religion  another.  Natui-al  religion  tells  us 
nothing  of  a  Redeemer  or  a  Sauctifiur;  but  when  once  a  Redeemer 
and  S<iucti5er  are  revealed,  even  natural  leligion  tells  us  with  what 
feelings  we  ought  to  regard  them.  Love  and  obedience  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  are  mural  duties,  and  spring  out  of 
Uje  verj  ixlatioud  .ve  susfciiii  to  tlinin — imniediately  those  rclatious 
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Let  it  l>c-  rcincnilicred  then  that  rcli';ioii  ccincs  under  the 
twofold  consideratiou  of  internal  and  external ;  for  the  latlor 
is  as  real  a  part  of  religion,  of  true  religion,  as  the  toi mer. 
Now  when  religion  is  considered  under  the  fust  notion,  as 
an  inward  principle  to  be  exerted  in  such  and  such  iuwanl 
acts  of  the  mind  and  heart,  tho  essence  of  natural  reljyjion 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  religious  regards  to  God  tht  Father 
Ahniglity ;  and  the  essence  of  revealed  religion,  as  distin- 
guished from  natural,  to  consist  in  religious  regards  to  thi 
tSon,  and  to  tlie  IJoli/  Ghost.  And  the  obhgation  we  are  under 
of  paying  these  religious  regards  to  each  of  these  Divine  per- 
sons respectively,  arises  from  the  respective  relations  which 
they  each  stand  in  to  us.  How  these  relations  are  made 
known,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation,  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  case;  because  the  duties  arise  out  of  the  relations 
themselves,  not  out  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  informed 
of  them.  The  Son  and  Spu-it  have  each  his  proper  olSce  in 
that  great  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the 
world ;  the  one  oiu-  mediator,  the  other  our  sanctificr.  Does 
not  then  the  duty  of  religious  regards  to  both  these  Divine 
poisons,  as  inmicdiately  arise,  to  the  view  of  reason,  out  of  tho 
very  nature  of  these  offices  and  relations ;  as  the  inward 
good-will  and  kind  ijitention,  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  arises  out  of  the  common  relations  between  us 
and  them?  But  it  will  be  asked,  "What  are  the  inward 
religious  regards  appearing  thus  obviously  due  to  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit ;  as  arising,  not  merely  from  command  in 
Scripture,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  revealed  relatioi.3 
which  they  stand  in  to  us?"  I  answer,  the  religious  regards 
of  reverence,  honour,  love,  trust,  giatitudc,  fear,  hope.  In 
what  external  manner  this  inward  worship  is  to  be  expressed 
is  a  matter  of  pure  revealed  conunand  ;  as  perhaps  the  ex- 
ternal manner  hi  which  God  the  Father  is  to  be  worshipped 
may  be  more  so  than  we  are  ready  to  think  ;  but  the  wor- 
Bhip,  the  internal  worship  itself,  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
is  no  further  matter  of  pure  revealed  command  than  as  the 


are  known.  How  this  love  and  obedience  are  bo  be  expresfied,  so  as 
to  be  most  acceptable,  aie,  as  Uutkr  notc^,  matters  of  revealed 
command.] 
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rL-latious  they  stuiid  in  to  us  are  matter  of  pure  revclatiini ;  lor 
the  relations  being  known,  the  obligations  to  sueb  intunial 
worsliip  arc  obligations  of  reason,  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions themselves.  In  short,  the  history  of  the  gospel  fiS 
immediately  shows  us  the  rcnison  of  these  obligations,  as  it 
shows  us  the  meaning  of  the  words  Son  and  lloly  Ghost. 

If  this  account  of  the  Christian  religion  l)e  just,  tlKjso 
persons  who  can  speak  lightly  of  it,  as  of  little  conscqucnct* 
pro\ided  natural  religion  be  kept  to,  plainly   forget   that 
C'lirisiiMnity,  even  what  is  peculiarly  so  called,  as  distin- 
guished from  natural  religion,  has  yet  somewhat  very  im- 
portant, even  of  a  moral  nature.     For  the  office  of  our  Lord    2 
licing  made  known,  and  the  relation  he  s-tauds  in  to  us,  the 
obligation  of  religious  regards  to  him  is  iilainly  moral,  as 
much  as  cliarity  to  mankind  is ;  since  this  obligation  arises, 
lu-fore  external  command,  immediately  out  of  that  his  office  (a) 
And   relation  itst-lf.      Those  persons  appear  to  forget  that 
revelation  is  to  be  considered,  us  informing  us  of  somewhat 
new  in  the  state  of  mankind  and  in  the  government  of  the 
world ;  as  acquainting  ns  with  some  relations  we  stand  in 
which  could  not  otherwise   Lave  been  known.     And  these 
relations  being  real,  though  before  revelation  wo  could  be 
under  no  obligations  from  them,  yet  upon  their  being  re- 
vealed  there    is  no    reason    to  think   but   that  neglect  of 
behaving  suitably  to  them  will  bo  attended  with   the  same 
kind  of  consequences  under  God's  goveriiment,  as  neglecting 
to  I)ehave  suitably  to  any  other  revelatious  made  known  tofb) 
as  by  reason.      And   igiiorance,   whether   unavoidable    01 
voluntary,  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  see,  will  just  as  much, 
and  just  as  little,  excuse  in  one  case  as  in  tlie  other ;  the 
ignorance  being  6ui)posed  equally  unavoidable,  or  equally 
voluntary,  in  both  cases. 

If  therefore  Christ  be  indeed  the  mediator  between  God  0) 
and  man,  i.  e.,  if  Christianity  be  true,  if  he  be  indecHl  our 
Lord,  our  Saviour,  and  our  God ;  no  one  can  say  what  may 
follow,  not  only  the  obstinate  but  the  careless  disregard  to 
hmi  in  those  high  relations.  Nay  no  one  can  say,  what  may 
follow  such  disregard  even  in  the  way  of  natural  conse  (Uinci!. 
For,  as  tlie  natural  consequences  of  vice  in  this   lifii  an 
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doubtless  to  be  considered  as  judicial  puuislimcnts  iiiflictcii 
by  God  ;  so  likewise,  for  cauglit  avc  know,  tlie  judicial  piinish- 
mcnts  oi'  the  futme  life  ii;uy  be,  in  a  like  way  or  a  like  sense, 
(lie  natural  consequence  of  vice  ;'"  of  men's  violating  or  die- 
rcgartiinj?  tlie  relations  which  God  lias  placed  them  in  hero, 
and  made  known  to  them. 
(<1)  Ap:ain  :  If  mankind  are  coiTupted  and  depraved  in  theii 
moral  character,  and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state  which  Christ 
is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples  ;  and  if  the  assistance  ol 
God's  Spirit  be  necessary  to  renew  their  nature  in  the  degTce 
requisite  to  their  being  qualified  for  that  state  ;  all  which  is 
imi)lied  in  the  express,  though  figurative  declaration,  F:xccpt 
a  rarin  he  horn  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  info  the  kii,<jdo7n  of 
God:^^  supposing  this,  is  it  possible  any  serious  person  can 
think  it  a  slight  matter  whether  or  no  he  makes  use  of  the 
means,  expressly  commanded  by  God,  for  obtaining  this 
Divine  assistance?  especially  since  the  wiiole  analogy  of 
Nature  shows  that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  benefits  without 
making  use  of  the  appointed  means  for  obtaining  or  enjoying 
them.  Now  reason  shows  us  nothing  of  the  particular  im- 
mediate means  of  obtaining  either  temporal  or  sijiritual 
benefits.  This  therefore  we  must  learn,  either  from  ex- 
perience or  revelation.  And  experience  the  present  case 
docs  not  admit  of. 
l)oNCL.  Tlie  conclusion  from  all  this  evidently  is,  that,  Christianity 
being  sui>poscd  either  true  or  credible,  it  is  unspeakable 
irreverence,  and  really  the  most  presumptuous  rashness,  to 
treat  it  as  a  light  matter.  It  can  never  justly  be  esteemed 
of  little  consequence  till  it  be  positively  supposed  false. 
Nor  do  1  know  a  higher  and  more  important  obligation 
which  we  are  imder  than  that  of  examining  most  seriously 
into  the  evidence  of  it,  supposing  its  credibility,  and  of 
embracing  it  upon  supposition  of  its  truth. 

B       The  two  following  deductions  may  be  proper  to  be  added, 

in  order  to   illustrate   the  foregoing   observations,  and  to 

prevent  their  being  mistaken. 

J.       First,  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  where  lies  the  distinction 

between  what   is  positive  and  what  is  moral   in  religion. 

a    Moral  pnccjiib  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which  we  see ; 
positive  precepts  are  precojits  the  reasons  of  which  'y^  do  not 
'"  Chap.  V.  ii  J.vbu  iii,  5. 
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see.'"     Moral  <lnti<'s  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itt^elf.    1 
prior  to  extcmal  fcMnniaud.     rositivo  dof.icn  do  nut  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  extcnial  command  ;  uov 
would  they  be  duties  at  all  were  it  not  for  such  command, 
received  from  him  whose  creatures  and   subjects  we  are. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  lacl 
of  the  relation,  is  made  known,  this  doth  not  denomina 
any  duty  either  positive  or  moral.     That  we  be  baptized  in 
tho  name  of  the  Father,  is  as  much  a  positive  duty  as  that 
we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son ;  because  both  arise 
equally  from  revealed  command,  though  the  relation  whicli 
we  stand  in  to  God  the  Father  is  made  knoMTi  to  us  \rj 
reason;    the  relation  we  stand  in  to  Christ  by  revelation 
only.     On  the  other  hand,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
admitted,  gratitude  as  immediately  comes  due  to  Christ, 
from  his  being  the  voluntary  minister  of  this  dispensation, 
as  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father,  from  his  being  the  foimtain 
of  all  good ;  though  the  first  is  made  known  to  us  by  revela- 
tion only,  the  second  by  reason.     Hence  also  we  may  see, 
and,  for  distinctness'  sake,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that 
positive  institutions  come   under  a  twofold   consideration. 
They  arc  either  institutions  founded  on  natural  religion,  as 
baptism  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father ;  though  this  has  also  a 
particular  reference  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  for  it  is  in 
the  name  of  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 

'-  This  13  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  precepts 
considered  respectively  as  such.  But  yet,  since  the  latter  have  soii'e- 
what  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may  see  the  reason  of  them,  considered 
in  this  view  Moral  and  positive  precepts  are,  in  some  respect.s, 
alike,  in  other  respects  diSerexit.  So  far  as  they  are  like  we  discei  u 
the  rea.sons  of  both;  so  far  as  they  are  different,  we  disceni  the  rcn- 
Bons  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter.  See  p.  161,  &c.,  and  p.  1  72. 
[Though  the  language  of  the  text,  as  modified  by  Butler's  note,  is 
Bubstxintially  accurate,  it  is  important  to  add,  that  positive  j>re- 
cepts  have  often  a  gi'ound  or  reason  visible  to  us,  though  that 
reason  does  not  by  itself  make  the  thing  enjoined  a  moral  du'\ 
Bp.  Taylor's  definition  may  be  advantageously  compared  with 
Butler's:  'Moral  precepts,'  says  he,  '  have  their  measure  in  natural 
reason,  wliile  in  positive  precepts  the  reasons  and  measure  are  inci- 
dental, economical,  or  political.'  Tlie  reason  of  the  firet  is  eternal, 
the  iv.afloa  of  the  s  ?cond  temporary  .J 
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or  Ihoy  arc  external  institutions  founded  on  revealed  fe- 
lij^ion,  as  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Secondly,  From  the  distinction  between  what  is  moral  and 
what  is  positive  in  religion,  appears  the  ground  of  that 
peculiar  preference  which  the  Scriptul'C  teaches  us  to  be  due 
t'j  the  former. 

The  reason  of  positive  institutions  in  general  is  very  ob- 
vious ;  though  we  should  not  see  the  reason  why  such  par- 
ticular ones  are  pitched  upon  rather  than  others.  Whoever 
therefore,  instead  of  cavilling  at  words,  will  attend  to  the 
thing  itself,  may  clearly  see  that  positive  institutions  in 
general,  as  distinguished  from  this  or  that  particular  one, 
have  the  nature  of  moral  commands ;  since  the  reasons  of 
them  appear.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  external  worship  of 
God  is  a  moral  duty,  though  no  particular  mode  of  it  be  so. 
Care  then  is  to  be  taken,  when  a  comparison  is  made  between 
positive  and  moral  duties,  that  they  be  compared  uo  further 
than  as  they  are  ditrcrcnt ;  no  further  than  as  the  former  aie 
positive,  or  arise  out  of  mere  external  command,  the  reasons 
of  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with ;  and  as  the  latter  arc 
moral,  or  arise  out  of  the  apparent  reason  of  the  case,  with- 
out such  externa]  command.  Unless  this  caution  be  observed^ 
wo  shall  run  into  endless  confusion. 

Now  this  being  premised,  suppose  two  standing  precejjts 
enjoined  by  the  same  authority ;  that,  in  certain  conjunc- 
tures, it  is  impossible  to  obey  both  ;  that  tlie  former  is  moral, 
i.  e.,  a  i)recei)t  of  which  we  see  the  reasons,  and  tliat  tliey 
hold  in  the  particular  case  before  us ;  but  that  tlie  latter  is 
positive,  i.  c,  a  precept  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  reasons  : 
it  is  Lndisi)utal)lo  that  our  obligations  are  to  obey  tlie  former; 
because  tliere  is  an  apparent  reason  for  this  preference,  and 
none  against  it.  Further,  positive  institutions,  I  suppose  all 
those  which  Christianity  enjoins,  are  means  to  a  tnoral  end  : 
and  the  end  must  be  acknowledged  more  excellent  than  the 
means.  Kor  is  observance  of  these  institutions  any  religious 
obedience  at  all,  or  of  any  value,  otherwise  than  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  moral  principle.  This  seems  to  bo  the  strict 
togicalway  of  stating  and  d  etermining  this  matter  ;  but  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  less  applicable  to  practice,  than  may  be 
thought  at  (list  Eight. 
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And  therefore,  in  a  more  practical,  tbougli  more  lax  way 
of  consideration,  and  takinjj  the  words,  imind  hiw  and  positive 
institutions  in  the  popular  sense  ;  I  add,  that  the  whole  moral 
law  is  as  much  matter  of  revealed  command,  as  positive  insti- 
tutions are :  for  the  Scripture  enjoms  every  moral  virtue.  In 
this  respect  then  they  are  both  upon  a  level.  But  the  moral 
law  is,  moreover,  written  upon  our  hearts ;  iutorwoven  into 
our  very  nature.  And  this  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Author 
of  it,  which  is  to  be  preferred  when  they  interfere. 

But  there  is  not  altogetlier  so  much  necessity  for  the  de- 
termination of  this  question,  as  some  persons  seem  to  think. 
Nor  are  we  left  to  reason  alone  to  determine  it.  For,  first, 
though  mankind  have,  in  all  agcp,  been  gi-oatly  prone  to 
place  their  religion  in  peculiar  positive  rites,  by  way  of  equi- 
valent for  obedience  to  moral  precepts  ;  yet,  without  making 
any  comparison  at  all  between  them,  and  consequently  with- 
out determining  which  is  to  have  the  preference,  the  nature 
of  the  thing  abmidantly  shows  all  notions  of  that  kind  to  bo 
utterly  subversive  of  true  religion :  as  they  are,  moreover, 
contrary  to  the  whole  general  tenor  of  Scripture ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  most  express  particular  declarations  of  it,  that 
nothing  can  render  us  accepted  of  God,  without  moral  virtue. 
Secondly,  Upon  the  occasion  of  mentioning  together  positive 
and  moral  duties,  the  Scripture  always  puts  the  stress  of 
religion  upon  the  latter,  and  never  upon  the  former :  wliich, 
though  no  sort  of  allowance  to  neglect  the  former,  when 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  latter,  yet  it  is  a  plain  intima- 
tion, that  when  they  do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  And 
furtlicr,  as  mankind  are  for  ijlacing  the  stress  of  their  reli- 
gion anywhere,  ratlier  than  upon  virtue,  lest  both  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  and  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  appear- 
ing in  the  intimation  now  mentioned,  should  be  ineffectual 
against  this  prevalent  folly  :  our  Lord  himself,  from  whose 
command  alone  the  obligation  of  positive  institutions  arises, 
has  taken  occasion  to  make  the  comparison  between  them 
and  moral  precepts ;  when  the  Pharisees  censured  him  for 
eating  tvith  puhlicans  and  sinners;  and  also  when  they  cen- 
sarod  his  discip'es  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  sahhath- 
daij.  Upon  this  comparison,  he  has  determined  expressly, 
and  in  form,  whicli  shall  have  the  preference  when  they  in- 
tcjfere.    And  by  dolivoriug  his  authoritative  determinatioo 
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in  n  proverbial  manner  of  expression,  lie  lias  made  it  general : 
1  u'iU  have  mercy,  tmd  not  sucrljicc.^^  The  propriety  of  tbo 
<7ord  proverbial  is  not  the  thing  insisted  upon:  though  I 
think  the  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be  called  so.  But  tliat 
the  manner  of  speaking  very  lemarkably  renders  the  deter- 
mination general,  is  surely  indisputable.  For,  had  it,  in  the 
latter  case,  been  said  only,  that  God  preferred  mercy  to  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  even  then,  by  parity  of 
reason,  most  Justly  might  we  have  argued,  that  he  preferred 
mercy  likewise,  to  the  observance  of  other  ritual  institutions  ; 
and  in  general,  moral  duties,  to  positive  ones.  And  thus  the 
determination  would  have  been  general,  though  its  being  so 
were  inferred  and  not  expressed.  But  as  the  passage  really 
etands  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  much  stronger.  For  the  sense  and 
the  very  literal  words  of  our  Lord's  answer  are  as  a})i)lieablo 
to  any  other  uistancc  of  a  comparison  between  positive  and 
moral  duties,  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were  spoken.  And 
if,  in  case  of  competiti-on,  mercy  is  to  be  preferred  to  positive 
institutions,  it  will  scarce  be  thought,  that  justice  is  to  give 
place  to  them.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  as  the  words  are 
a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  introduced  on 
both  the  beforemcntioned  occasions,  with  a  declaration,  tluit 
the  Pharisees  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  them.  This, 
I  say,  is  very  remarkable.  For,  since  it  is  scarce  possible, 
for  the  most  ignorant  person  not  to  imdcrstand  the  literal 
sense  of  the  passage  in  the  Prophet;'*  and  since  understand- 
ing the  literal  sense  would  not  liave  prevented  their  condanii- 
ing  the  guiltless;'^  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  thing 
which  our  Lord  really  intended  in  that  declaration  was,  that 
the  Pliarisecs  lifid  not  learnt  from  it,  as  they  might,  wherein 
the  general  spirit  of  religion  consists :  tliat  it  consists  in 
moral  piety  and  virtue,  as  distinguished  from  forms,  and 
ritual  oliservances.  However,  it  is  certain  we  may  learn 
this  from  liis  Divine  apphcation  of  the  passage  in  the  Gospel. 

'^  JIatt.  ix.  13,  and  xii.  7.  [Obedience  to  positive  commaud,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  often  a  more  decisive  test  of  religious  character 
than  the  {HMctice  of  moral  duties.  The  latter  may  spring  from  a 
principle  of  natural  morality;  the  former — if  not  the  result  of  hypo- 
crisy or  of  mecliauical  hatit — is  au  evidonce  of  rererei.';e  t'i<r  the 
Divine  will.] 

»•'  UoBoa  vl  "  Soo  Matt  xii.  7 
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IVat,  ns  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  when,  upon  a  coniparisoa  of  two  things,  one  is  found 
to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other,  to  consider  tin's 
other  as  of  ecarco  any  importance  at  all:  it  is  highly  neccs- 
Fary  that  wc  remiad  ourselves,  how  great  prosumittion  it  is, 
to  make  light  of  any  institutions  of  Divine  appointment ;  that 
our  obligations  to  obey  all  God's  commands  whatever  aro 
absolute  and  indispensable  ;  and  that  commands  merely  posi- 
tive, admitted  to  be  from  him,  lay  us  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them  :  an  obligation  moral  in  the  strictest  and 
most  proper  sense.'* 

To  tliese  tilings  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  account 
now  given  of  Christianity  most  strongly  siiows  and  enforces 
upon  us  the  obligation  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  in  order 
to  see  what  the  scheme  of  revelation  really  is  ;  instead  of  de- 
termining beforehand,  from  reason,  what  the  scheme  of  it 
must  be.'*  Indeed  if  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  pas- 
sages, the  seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural 
religion;'^  we  may  most  certainly  conclude,  such  seeming 
meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one.  But  it  is  not  any  degree  of 
a  presumption  against  an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that 
such  interpretation  contains  a  doctrine  which  the  light  ot 
Nature  cannot  discover ;'"  or  a  precept,  which  the  law  of 
Nature  docs  not  oblige  to.'" 

'"  See  Matt.  xii.  7.  "  See  chap.  iii. 

"  [This  SHutiiuent,  as  understood  by  Butler  (who  had  a  profound 
5en.se  of  human  ignorance,  and  of  the  folly  of  applying  it,  to  decide 
questions  of  theology),  is  just;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  abuse.  Clearly, 
the  Bible  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  agree  with  all  knov:n  truth, 
whether  of  natural  religion  or  of  general  science.  At  the  same  time^ 
to  correct  the  theology  of  the  Bible  by  the  theology  of  nature,  as 
finite  and  guilty  men  see  and  understand  it,  may  involve  the  rejec- 
tion of  Bible  theology  entirely,  and  of  the  very  light  and  teaching 
it  \vai»  intended  to  supply.  The  converse  of  Butler's  statement  ia 
ccpudly  true,  and  even  more  important:  "If  in  natural  theology 
there  be  found  any  facts,  the  seeming  lesson  of  which  ia  contrary 
to  revealed  religion,  such  seeming  lesson  is  not  the  real  one." 
l*nu!tically,  it  will  be  found  that  seeming  meanings  of  Scripture, 
really  erroneous,  are  corrected  by  other  parts  of  Scripture  its<!lf.] 

"*  r.  170,  171. 

"  [lu  reviewing  this  chapter,  too  much  stren  cannot  be  laid  ou 
the  principle  laid  diwn  by  Dr.  Chalmera.     Clristianity  is  uut  oul; 
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CHAPTER  II. 
OF  TUE  surroPEn  rnKsuMPTiox  acjaixst  a  revelation,  con« 

SIDEKEU  AS  J1U£ACUL0US. 

[Christianity  i^?,  as  we  have  seen  (Chap,  i.),  important.  Before 
considering  particular  objections  to  it,  revelation  in  general  is  objected 
to;  because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  above  Nature, 
and  so  miraculous.  The  miraculousness  of  revelation,  and  miracles 
generally,  will  therefore  be  first  considered.  Are  objections  to 
revelation  on  this  ground  well  founded  ? 

A  The  objection  lies,  not  against  the  pai-ticular  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  against  revelation  ;  and  that  on  one  of  two  grounds; 
either 

1  Because  the  scheme  of  religion  is  not  discoverable  without  re- 

velation (or,  see  2).  But  this  is  no  just  objection;  because 
there  are  in  Nature  innumerable  things  not  discoverfible  by 
our  natural  faculties,  but  yet  true  and  real.   '  '^ ' 

2  Or,   because    revelation,  as    miraculous,   is  unlike  the  known 

course  of  Nature.     But  this  is  no  just  objection;  because 
a  It  is  not  probable  that  everything  in  the  unknown  course  of 

Nature,  is  like  something  in  the  known. 
b  And,  even  in  the  known  course  of  Nature,  many  things  are 

unlike  one  another. 
c  The  course  of  Nature  is  not  so  unlike  revelation  as  many 
suppose,  and  this  will  hereafter  appear. 

Whether  the  above  examples  include  all  that  is  meant 

by  miraciilous,  may  be  questioned.     But  the  general  idea 

expressed  by  the  word  being  clear,  note  further 

B  That  against   revelation  as  miraculous,   or   against  miracles   as 

proofs  of  it,  there  could  be  no  presumption  at  the  beginning 

of  the  world;  for 


a  republication  of  natural  religion,  with  added  truth,  but  the  added 
truth  is  adapted  to  the  condition  in  which  natural  religion  leavoe 
us.  ■"  The  first  without  the  second  " — the  republication  witho 
the  remedial  addition — "wculd  have  been  a  message  of  terror  and 
denunciation.  It  is  the  second  which  reconciles  p.ll  difficulties;  and 
besides  adding  the  light  of  its  own  manifestation,  it  resolves  all  the 
doubts  and  hushes  all  the  feai-s  which  the  first  had  awa)ieHq4."- 
Lcct-arcs,  p.  50, J 
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1  A  m'.r.".ola  has  referoucc  to  I'ue  course  of  Nature,  and  implies 

eomethiug  different  fi'om  it.  But  at  first  no  courso  bad  been 
established,  and  so  there  is  no  other  objection  to  miracles  at 
that  time  than  to  any  other  fact. 

2  Or  the  argument  may    be  put  thus.     The  power  exerted    ui 

creation  (whether  called  miraculous  or  not),  was  different 
from  what  is  exerted  in  the  present  course  of  Nature;  and 
whether  that  power  was  exerted  so  as  to  give  a  revelation,  is 
a  question  that  affects  the  degree,  not  the  kind  of  power  put 
forth.  If  tkis  power  be  called  miraculous,  then  the  pre- 
sumption against  tlie  use  of  such  a  power  to  give  a  revelation, 
is  even  less. 

3  Add,  that  from  history  it  seems  that  religion  wajs  not  first 

reasoned  out,  but  revealed — a  fact  that  confirms  natural  reli- 
gion,  find  may  remove  prejudices  against  subsequent  com- 
munications. 
C   Nor  is  there  any  presumption  .against  miracles,  or  rovfilation  aa 
miraculous,  after  the  course  of  Nature  has  been  settled  ;   fur 
1  Generally,  we  need  a  second  ruined  world,  from  which  to  take 
the  analogy;  and,  even  from  that  case  (a  single  one),  our 
proofs  would  be  precarious;  and 
a  Particularly,   though  there  be  presumption  against  miracles, 
yet 
a  As,   in    common  facts,    even   a  small   amount   of  proof  in 

their  favour  may  set  aside  the  presumption  against  them. 
b  We  know  so  little  upon  what  the  course  of  Nature  depends, 
that  we  cannot  say  miracles  are  more  improbable  than 
many  general  facts. 
c  Looking  at  the  religious  interests  of  the  race,  we  see  reasons 

for  them. 
d  Comparing  them,   as  we  ought,  with  extraordinary  events 
(as  comets,  earthquakes),  the  presumption  against  them 
seems  almost  as  unfounded  as   the   presumption  againEt 
tliose  events. 
D  ITence  conclude 

1  That  there  is  no  such  presumption  against  miracles  as  renders 

them  incredible. 

2  That,  on  the  contrary,  as  there  are  reasons  for  them,  thei"©  is 

a  presumption  in  their  favour ;  and 
That,  as  compared   with  the  extraordinary  facts   of   Nature, 
there  is  no  peculiar  presumption  against  them  at  nU. 
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Aaving  sliown  the  importance  of  the  Clinstian  rcvcliition, 
and  tlio  obligations  which  wo  are  under  seriously  to  atteiid 
to  it,  upon  Ruppohition  of  its  truth  or  its  credibility  ;  the 
next  thing  in  order  is  to  consider  the  supposed  presumptiouK 
against  revelation  in  general,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of 
this  chapter ;  and  the  objections  against  the  Christian  in 
particular  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  some  following 
ones.'  For  it  seems  the  most  natural  method  to  remove 
tliese  prejudices  against  Christianity,  bcfoie  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  positive  evidence  for  it,  and  the  ob- 
jections against  that  evidence.* 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  supposed  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  presumption,  from  the  analogy  of  Kature,  against 
the  Christian  scheme  of  things,  at  least  against  miracles  ;  so 
as  that  stronger  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  the  truth 
and  reality  of  them,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  other  events,  or  matters  of  fact.  Indeed  the  considera- 
tion of  this  supposed  presumption  cannot  but  be  thought 
very  insignificant  by  many  persons.  Yet,  as  it  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  this  treatise,  so  it  may  tend  to  open  the  mind 
and  remove  some  prejudices  ;  however  needless  the  con- 
sideration of  it  be  upon  its  own  account. 

1.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  ijresumption,  from  the  analogy 
of  Nature,  against  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  that 
God  created  and  invisibly  governs  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  by  him  also  will  hereafter  judge  it  in  righteousness,  /.  c 
render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,  and  that  good 
men  are  under  the  secret  irfluence  of  his  Spirit.  Whether 
these  things  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  called  miraculous,  is  per- 
haps only  a  question  about  words  ;^  or,  however,  is  of  no 

'  Ch.  ill.  IV.  v.  vi.  *  Ch.  vii. 

=  [It  must  be  noted,  that  in  Butler's  view  a  revelation  is  necos- 
sarilv  miraculous — that  is,  it  is  something  not  discovered  by  rea-'on 
or  experience,  and  it  is  more  or  less  unlike  the  course  of  Mature, 
Tlnne  mav  be  also  what  is  called  mirac\ilous  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  revelation  so  given  ;  but,  independently  of  such  evidence,  i. 
revelation  is  itself  supeiT.aturul.  If  tliis  view  be  admitted,  the  num- 
ber of  miracles  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  It,  to  which  objecLion 
is  often  tak-'U.is  a  subordinate  question  that  need  raise  no  difBcnIty. 

Hence,  a  rteuial  of  miraculous  evidence  leads  to  a  dt  r.i.d  of  the 
possiLLitj  of  a  revelation,  itself  a  miracl'j  (see  '  l-kilijwc  of  KeitL", 
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mornont  in  the  case.  If  the  analogj-  of  Nature  raiscfi  any  pve- 
Buniption  against  this  general  scheme  of  Cliristiaiiity,  it  must 
be  either  because  it  is  not  discoveraolo  by  reason  or  experi- 
ence, or  else  because  it  is  unlike  that  course  of  Nature  whict 
is.  But  analogy  raif;cs  no  presumption  against  the  trutli  of 
this  scheme  upon  either  of  these  accounts. 

First,  tlicre  is  no  presumiition  from  analogy,  against  the 
truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not  being  discoverable  by 
reason  or  experience.  For  suppose  one  who  never  heard  of 
revelation,  of  the  most  improved  understanding,  and  ac- 
quainted with  our  whole  system  of  natural  philosoi)hy  and 
natural  religion  ;  such  an  one  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that 
it  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  natural  and  moral  system 
of  the  universe  which  he  was  acquainted  with.  He  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  there  must  be  iimumerable  things, 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  jiast,  in  the  invisible  go- 
vernment ovej-  the  world  at  present  carrying  on,  and  in  what 
ie  to  come,  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,^  and  which 
could  not  be  discovered  without  revelation.  Whether  the 
Kchcme  of  Nature  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  infinite  or  not,  it 
is  evidently  vast  even  beyond  all  possible  imagination.  And 
doubtless  that  jiart  of  it,  which  is  opened  to  our  view,  is  but 
as  a  ]iuint,  in  conquvrisun  of  the  whole  plan  of  Providence, 
reaching  throughout  eternity  past  and  future  ;  in  comparison 
ol  what  is  even  now  gomg  on  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
boundless  universe,  nay  in  comparison  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  this  world.  And,  therefore,  that  things  lie  beyond  the 
natural  reach  of  our  faculties  is  no  sort  of  presumption 
against  the  truth  and  reality  ot  them ;  because  it  is  certain 
there  are  innumerable  things,  in  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  which  are  thus  beyond  the  natural 
reach  of  our  faculties..  Secondly,  analogy  raises  no  pre- 
sumption against  any  of  the  things  contained  in  this  general 
doctrine  of  Scripture  now  mentioned,  upon  account  of  their 
being  unlike  the  kno-mi  course  of  Nature.  For  there  is  no 
presumption  at  all  from  analog}',  that  the  luholt  course  ol 


and  evr'ii  (as  Palsy  has  showp'>  to  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  Qod, 
all  of  whose  extrioidiuary  acts  tre  necessarily  miraculouB.] 
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things,  or  Dinne  government,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  ami 
everything  in  it,  is  like  to  anything  in  that  which  is  kno^vn  ; 
and  therefore  no  peculiar  presumption  against  anything  in 
the  former,  upon  account  of  its  being  unlike  to  anything  m 
the  latter.  And  in  the  constitution  and  natural  government 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  tlie  moral  government  of  it,  we 
see  things,  in  a  gi-eat  degree,  unlike  one  another  ;  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  Avonder  at  such  unlikeness  between  things 
visible  and  invibible.  However,  the  scheme  of  Christianity 
is  by  no  means  entirely  unlike  the  scheme  of  Is'ature,  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  part  of  this  treatise. 

'i'he  notion  of  a  miracle,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  Divine 
mission,  hus  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by  divines,  and 
is,  I  think,  sufficiently  understood  by  every  one.  There  are 
also  invisible  miracles,  tlie  incarnation  of  Christ,  for  in- 
stance, whicli,  being  secret,  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
such  a  mission,  but  require  themselves  to  be  proved  by  visible 
miracles.  Ucvelation  itself  too  is  miraculous,  and  miracles 
are  the  proof  of  it ;  and  the  supposed  presumption  against 
these  shall  presently  be  considered.  All  which  I  have  been 
observing  here  is,  that  whether  we  choose  to  call  everything 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  not  discoverable  without 
revelation,  nor  like  the  known  course  of  things,  miraculous  ; 
and  whether  the  general  Christian  dispensation  now  men- 
tioned is  to  be  called  so  or  not,  the  foregoing  observations 
seem  certaiidy  to  show  that  there  is  no  presumption  against 
it  from  the  analogy  of  Nature. 

II.  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analogy,  against  some 
operations  which  we  should  now  call  miraculous,  particularly 
none  against  a  revelation  at  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
nothing  of  such  presumption  against  it,  as  is  supposed  to  bo 
implied  or  expressed  in  the  word  miraculo'js.  For  a  miracle, 
in  its  very  notion,  is  relative  to  a  course  of  Nature,  and  im- 
plies somewhat  different  from  it,  considered  as  being  so.* 

*  [Butler's  language  ou  what  constitutes  a  miracle  is  remarkably 
guarded  and  clear.  His  '  Analogy '  ww  pnblislied  before  Hume's 
'  Essay  on  Miracles,  but  it  answered  by  anticipation  a  large  part  ol 
that  writer's  theory.  "A  mira(;le"  says  Hume,  in  substance,  "is  a 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
Ofjtablished   by   unalterable   experience  :    Jlii-^cjes,   therefore,   syre 
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Now,  either  thcic  was  no  course  of  Niifurc  at  tlic  time  wliicli 
we  are  speaking  of,  or,  if  there  were,  we  are  not  acquainted 
what  the  course  of  Nature  is,  upon  the  first  peoiihng  ol 
•vorlds.  And  therefore  the  question,  whetlicr  mankind  had 
H  revelation  made  to  them  at  that  time,  is  to  bo  considered, 
not  as  a  question  concerning  a  miracle,  but  as  a  common 
question  of  fact.  And  we  have  the  like  reason,  be  it  ninre 
or  less,  to  admit  the  report  of  tradition,  concerning  this 
question,  and  concerning  common  matters  of  fact  of  the 
same  antiquity ;  for  instance,  what  part  of  tlie  eaith  was 
first  peopled. 

Or  thus :  When  mankind  was  first  placed  in  this  state,  there 
was  a  power  exerted,  totally  dill'erent  from  the  present  course 
of  Nature.  Now,  whether  this  power,  thus  wholly  different 
from  the  present  course  of  Nature,  for  we  cannot  propeily 
apply  to  it  the  word  miraculous  ;  whether  this  power  stopped 
inmiediatcly  after  it  had  made  man,  or  went  on,  and  exerted 
itself  further  in  giving  liim  a  revelation,  is  a  question  of  the 
same  kind,  as  whether  an  ordinary  power  exerted  itself  in 
such  a  particular  degree  and  manner  or  not. 


coDtiury  to  uniform  experience.  But  our  belief  of  facts  rests  on  ex- 
perience of  the  truth  of  testimony,  and  that  experience  is  variable. 
Heuce,  as  the  variable  experience  must  yield  to  the  uniform,  miracles 
are  not  credible,  nor  can  any  testimony  make  them  so."  Here  there 
are  nearly  as  many  fallacies  as  words.  Hume  denied  the  existence 
of  an  external  world  ;  his  "  laws  of  Nature  "  are  simply  ideas  in  a 
certain  succession:  so  that  to  deny  such  a  succession  as  miracles 
imply  is  on  his  theory  to  deny  admitted  facts.  "  Laws  of  Nature," 
moreover,  are  simply  uniformities  of  sequence,  yet  he  hei-e  intimates 
that  they  may  be  "  transgressed  ;"  a  word  properly  applicable  to 
moral  delinquencies.  There  is  one  sopliism  in  '  experience,'  which 
either  begs  tlie  question,  or  asserts  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  par- 
ticular ex{)erieuce— which  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Another  in 
'*  contrary,"  for  a  miracle  is  not  contrary  to  the  yxperieuce  even  of 
the  man  who  has  never  seen  one.  Campbell  shows  that  so  far  from 
belief  in  testimony  being  founded  on  experience,  it  is  distrust  of 
teatimouy  that  experience  gives.  If  Hume's  reasoning,  moreover, 
De  Bound,  then  creation  and  a  deluge  are  both  incredible  ;  imd 
even  on  Hume's  reasoning  we  must  receive  the  gospel,  for  to 
believe  the  evidences  of  religion  untrue  is,  under  the  circumsl'imes, 
to  admit  a  greater  violation  of  the  comraou  course  of  h.i::iaa  Uilut- 
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Or  suppose  the  power  exerted  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
world  be  considered  as  imraeulons,  or  railier,  be  called  by 
that  name,  the  case  will  not  be  dififereut ;  since  it  must  bo 
aclinowledged  that  such  a  power  was  exerted.  For  sup- 
posing it  acknowledged  that  our  Saviour  spent  some  years 
in  a  com-se  of  working  miracles,  there  is  no  more  presump- 
tion, worth  mentioning,  against  his  having  exerted  thia 
miraculous  po\yer  in  a  certain  degi'ee  greater,  than  in  a  cer- 
tain degiee  less  ;  in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one 
or  two  fewer ;  in  this,  than  in  another  manner. 

It  is  evident  then  that  there  can  be  no  peculiar  presump- 
tion, from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  against  supposing  a  revela- 
tion when  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth.® 


viour  than  auy  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  or  even  than  all 
combined.  All  these  fallacies  are  met  by  Butler's  statements.  "  A 
miracle,"  says  he,  "  is  something  different  from  the  course  of 
Nature  as  known  ; "  contrary  to  it  ia  another  thing  ;  different  from  it 
even,  as  unknown,  is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  :  for  miracles  may 
be  parts  of  a  higher  law. — Compare  '  Restoration  of  Belief,'  p.  o3G. 
"  The  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is 
relative,  not  absolute — it  is  not  essential.  .  .  .  These  miracles,  so 
we  on  earth  must  call  them,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  as  inroads  upon  the  cours3  of  Nature,  are,  if  truly  considered,  so 
many  fragmentary  instancee  of  the  eternal  order  of  an  upper  world." 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  geology  fui-nishes  one  of  the  most 
decisive  replies  in  fact  to  Hume's  sophism.  "  Any  one,"  saj'S  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  "who  presumes  to  dogmatize  respecting  the  absoluta 
uniformity  of  the  order  of  Nature,  is  rebuked  by  geological  evi- 
dence of  the  changes  which  that  order  has  already  undergone." — 
Principles  of  Geology,  153-164.] 

•  ["  That  man  could  not  have  -iiuidc  himself  is  often  appealed  to  na 
a  proof  of  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Creator ;  and  that  mankind  could 
not  in  the  first  instance  have  civilisced  themselves  is  a  proof  of  the 
Bame  kind,  and  of  precisely  equal  strength,  of  the  agency  of  a 
Divine  fnstructor."  ...  So  reasons  Archbishop  Whately  ('  On  the 
Origin  of  Civilization,'  p.  19),  applying  his  remarks  to  religion 
also.  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  are  quoted  as  sustaining 
the  same  views.  President  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  both  reason  and  history  favour  the  conclusion  that 
life  even  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  savage  state,  uulcaa 
toan  had  received  some  instruction  from  his  Creator,  j 
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Add,  that  tlicrc  d<;os  nut  appear  tlic  least  iutiuiation  in 
history  or  tradition  that  religion  was  first  reasoned  out ;  but 
the  whole  of  history  and  tradition  makes  for  the  othfir  side, 
that  it  came  into  tlie  world  by  revelation.  Indeed  tlie  state 
of  religion,  in  the  first  ages  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
eeems  to  suppose  and  imply  that  this  was  the  oi-i<^nal  of  it 
ftmonjrst  mankind.  And  these  reflections  together,  without 
taking  in  the  peculiar  authority  of  Scripture,  amount  to  real 
and  a  veiy  material  degree  of  evidence,  that  there  was  a 
revelation  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Mow  this,  as  it  is 
a  confirmation  of  natural  religion,  and  therefore  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise;^  so  likewise  it  lias  a 
tendency  to  remove  any  prejudices  against  a  subsequent  re- 
velation. 

III.  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
ijresumption,  from  analogy,  against  miracles,  particul-.u-ly 
against  revelation,  alter  the  settlement  and  dui-ing  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  course  of  Nature. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  supposed  presumption,  it  is  to  be 
observed  in  general  that  before  we  can  ha^o  gi'ound  for 
raising  what  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  an  argument 
from  analogy,  for  or  against  revelation  considered  as  some- 
what miraculous,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a  similar  or 
parallel  case.  But  the  history  of  some  other  world,  seem- 
ingly in  like  circumstances  with  our  own,  is  no  more  than  a 
parallel  case  ;  and  therefore  nothuig  short  of  this  can  be  so. 
Yet  could  we  come  at  a  presumptive  proof,  for  or  against  a 
revelation,  from  being  informed  whether  such  world  Iiad  one 
or  not ;  such  a  proof,  being  drawn  from  one  single  instance 
only,  must  be  intinitely  precarious.  More  particularly,  first 
of  all,  there  is  a  veiy  strong  presumption  against  common 
Bpeculative  truths,  and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts,  be- 
fore the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almost  any 
proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one  agauist  tho 
btory  of  Caesar,  or  of  any  other  man."*  For  suppose  a  number 

7  P.  124,  etc. 

"  [The  statement  in  this  paragraph  (that  men  believe  common 
facts,  though  the  chances  are  as  millions  to  one  against  them,  and 
that  the  miraculousiiess  of  any  such  fact  would  add  little  appre- 
tnable  to  the  jn-esumption  against  it)  is  not  accurate.  There  is, 
indeed,    a   double   error.      It    confounds    history   and    pro^ihecy, 
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of  cotlihioii  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced,  of  which  one  bad 
no  kind  of  proof,  .'■liould  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts, 
ovciy  one  wonkl,  without  any  possible  doubt,  concbide  them 
to  be  false.  And  tlie  like  may  be  said  of  a  single  common 
fact.  And  frojn  hence  it  appears  that  the  question  of  import- 
ance, as  to  tne  matter  before  us,  is  concerning  tlie  degi'ce  ol 
tho  ijcculiar  presumption  supposed  against  miracles ;  not 
whether  tliere  be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  agair-st 
them.  For  if  there  be  tlie  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  most  conunon  facts,  what  can  a  small  presump- 
tion, additional  to  this,  amount  to  though  it  be  peculiar  ?  It 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  material 
questioB.  is,  Avhether  there  be  any  such  presumption  against 
miracles,  as  to  render  them  in  any  sort  incredible.  Secondly, 
if  we  leave  out  the  consideration  of  religion,  we  are  in  such 


chances  before  fact,  with  chances  after  it,  the  report  of  an  event 
that  has  occurred  with  the  prediction  of  an  event  yet  to  come,  and 
then  affirms  that  the  improbability  of  the  truth  of  each  is  so  gi-e.at 
that  the  mircculousness  of  the  event  (supposing  it  miraculous) 
adda  nothing  appreciable  to  the  improbability.  For  example,  with 
a  twenty-sided  die  the  improbability  beforehand  of  throwing  any 
given  number  is  as  nineteen  to  one.  After  the  die  is  thrown,  and 
we  are  told  that  ten  (sa,y)  has  come  up,  we  deem  the  report  sis  not 
in  itself  improbable  ;  soine  number  must  have  come  up  and  each 
number  is  in  itself  as  improbable  as  another.  Improbabilities 
Before  the  fact  (to  use  the  logical  distinction)  differ  from  impro- 
babilities after  it.  These  last  are  always  a  reason  for  doubt ;  the 
former  i:re  p3  or  not  as  it  may  happen.  (See  Mill's  Logic,  vol.  ii. 
p.  192 — 4,  quoted  by  Fitzgerald).  A  miracle  is,  of  course,  of  the 
nature  of  an  improbability  after  the  fact.  That  is,  it  is  in  itself 
unlikely,  and  needs  to  have  proportionately  decisive  evidence. 

Though  this  correction  of  Butler's  statement  seems  at  first  sight 
to  weaken  his  argument  for  the  probability  of  miracles,  it  strengthens 
tha  evidence  for  Christianity  as  a  whole.  The  chances,  for  cx- 
Mmple,  against  the  fortuitous  truth  of  the  direct  prophecies  concern- 
ing Christ  (upwards  of  a  hundred)  are  innumerable.  It  is  millions 
to  one  that  a  Messiah  should  appear  at  the  time,  in  the  jdace,  with 
the  qualities,  indicated,  unless  all  had  been  done  according  to  God's 
determinate  counsel.  Once,  however,  let  it  be  admitted  that  a 
Messiah  has  appeared,  miraculously  incarnate;  and  his  mii-acles 
become  rather  likely  than  otherwise.  The  chances  against  them 
tn  small.     They  are  comtdotely  of  a  piece  with  all  his  proceedings.] 
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totjil  diukucss  upon  what  causrs,  occasions,  reasons,  or  cir- 
cumstances, the  present  course  of  Nature  depends,  that  there 
does  not  appear  any  improbability  for  or  against  supposing, 
that  five  or  six  thousand  years  may  have  given  scope  for 
causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circumstances,  from  whence 
miraculous  interpositions  may  have  arisen.  And  from  this, 
joined  with  tho  foregoing  observation,  it  will  follow  that 
there  must  be  a  presumption,  beyond  all  comparison  gi'cator, 
against  the  particular  common  facts  just  now  instanced  in, 
than  against  miracles  in  general,  before  any  evidence  of  either 
But,  thirdly,  take  in  the  consideration  of  religion,  or  tho  o 
moral  system  of  the  world,  and  then  we  see  distinct  parti- 
cular reasons  for  miracles;  to  afford  mankind  instruction 
additional  to  that  of  Nature,  and  to  attest  the  truth  of  it. 
Aiid  this  gives  a  real  credibility  to  the  supposition,  that  it 
might  be  part  of  the  original  plan  of  things  that  there  should 
bo  miraculous  interpositions.  Then,  lastly,  miracles  must  d 
not  be  compared  to  common  natural  events,  or  to  events 
which,  though  uncommon,  are  similar  to  what  we  daily  ex- 
perience ;  but  to  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature. 
And  then  the  comparison  will  be  between  the  presumption 
against  miracles,  and  the  presumption  against  such  uncom- 
mon appearances,  suppose,  as  comets,  and  against  there 
being  any  such  powers  in  Nature  as  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, so  contrary  to  the  properties  of  other  bodies  not 
endued  with  these  powers.  And  before  any  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  any  peculiar  presumption  against 
miracles  more  than  against  other  extraordinary  things,  ho 
must  consider  what,  upon  first  hearing,  would  be  the  pre- 
sumption against  the  last-mentioned  appearances  and  powers 
to  a  person  acquainted  only  with  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
aimual  course  of  Nature  respecting  this  earth,  and  with  tho£o 
common  powers  of  matter  which  we  every  day  see. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude,  that  there  certainly  is  no  such    d 
presumption  against  miracles  as  to  render  them  in  any  wise    1 
incredible  ;  that,  on  the  contraiy,  our  being  able  to  discern 
reasons  for  them  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  the  histoiy   2 
of  them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold  ;  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  there  is  any  peculiar  presumption  at   3 
all,  fi'om  analogy,  even  in  the  lowest  degree,  against  mii-a- 
oles,  as  distinguished  from  other  extraordinaiy  phenomena ; 
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thou^'li  it  IS  not  woitli  A  hilo  to  pcriilcx  <Iie  render  uitli  in- 
quiries into  tlio  abstract  nature  of  evidence,  in  order  to 
determine  a  question  wliich,  without  such  inquiries,  we  eeo' 
is  of  no  importance. 


CHAPTER  lU. 

DF  OCR  IKCArACITY  OF  JUDGING  WHAT  WKUE  TO  BE  EXPECTED 
IN  A  REVELATION  ;  AND  THE  CREDIIULITV,  FROM  ANALOGY, 
THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN  THINGS  APPEARING  LIAP.LE  TO  OB- 
JECTIONS. 

[The  objection  to  Christianity,  as  miraculous,  has  been  ah-eailj' 
considered  (Chap.  ii.).  Other  objections  against  its  deficiencies,  its 
doctrine  of  redemption,  its  want  of  imiversality,  its  evidences,  are 
considered  hereafter.  In  this  chapter,  objections  .against  Chris- 
tianity as  a  scheme  (not  ag.ainst  its  evidence.^),  are  shown  to  be 
frivolous.  It  is  probable,  from  analogy,  that  Christianity  will  con- 
tain much  that  is  different  from  our  expectations  (or  anticipa- 
tions, see  note  3),  and  therefore  objectionable. 

A  Apply  tlie  first  part  of  this  statement  to  Christianity,  as  a  whole. 
It  is  likely  to  contain  much  that  is  different  from  our  expc^-ta- 
tions. 

1  In  Nature  we  find  that  God  rules  and  instructs  according  to 

certain  laws.  In  Scripture  we  are  told  new  truths  connected 
with  hLs  government;  and  these  two  make  together  one 
scheme  of  Providence. 

2  We  ai-e,  in  fact,  iucompetent  judges  of  the  first,  as  has  been 

shown.     It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  we  shall  be  incompe- 
tent judges  of  the  second.     Both  are  hkoly  to  appear  objeo- 
tionable. 
B   .'Vpply  this  statement  to  instruction  by  inspiration.     It  is  likely 
to  differ  from  what  we  expect. 

In  the  case  of  natural  religion,  we  know  not,  before  expe- 
rience, by  what  laws  or  means,  or  to  what  degree,  or  by  what 
evidence,  or  in  what  mode,  or  even  through  what  facu.ty  it 
will  be  imparted.     So  in  what  is  revealed. 

And,  if  any  object  that  we  are  competent  judges  on  some 
points,  th;it  oral  revelation,  for  example,  is  a  less  likely  means  of 
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avoi<lir~  mistakes   than   writton .  it  is  answered.   tb:<t   we  are 
not  toM  wluit  Ciud's  piirjiose  is,  iiurl  so  cannot  coinj.;,je  lae 
iliffereut  means  for  securing  it. 
C    Hfiice  the  following  conclusions: 

1  .\s  to  Christianity  as  a  whole,  we  are  incompetent  judge*  of 

what  may  be  expected  in  a  revelation.  Therefore,  the  only 
question  is,  whether  Christianity  is  a  real  revelation;  not 
whether  it  is  what  we  expect  it  to  be.  The  only  valid  objec- 
tion to  it,  if  there  be  any,  is  against  its  evidence. 

2  As  to  the  way  in  which  its  instruction  is  given,  the  only  ques- 

tion is,  whether  it  is  a  Divine  book,  not  whether  it  is  such 
or  such  a  book.  For  deficient  style,  or  deficient  evidence  of 
genuineness,  or  various  readings  in  the  text,  are  no  proofH 
against  it,  unless  it  was  promised  that  d  Divine  revelation 
should  be  free  from  ihese  presumed  difficulties.     And 

3  \b  to    intei-pretation,   we    must   accept   that    meaning   which 

seems  the  true  one,  and  not  raise  any  objection  that  it  is  leas 
cleaj'ly  expressed  than  we  hoped. 
Obj.  To    these    conclusions,    it   may   be   objected,   that  internal 
improbabilities    (that    is,    things    contrary    to    expectation) 
weaken  external  probable  proof.     True.     But,  as  has  been 
seen,  real  internal  improbabilities  are  overcome  by  the  most 
common  testimony.     And,  in  revelation,   we  scarcely  know 
what  improbabilities  are. 
D  To  expand  this  last  f.titement,  and  explain  tlie  second  part  of 
the  statement  made   at   the   outset,    that  revelation    is   likely 
to  contain  much  that  appears  objectionarlk,  mite 

1  That  the  instruction  given  to  men  and  brutes  respectively,  is 

very  objectionable  hi  its  limits,  thus:  it  is  objectionable 
a  That  we  should  be   instructed  in  the  laws  of  mattur  moro 

easily  and  truly  than  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
b  That  we  discover,  as  by  accident,  what  yeai-s  of  inquiry  fiul 

to  attain. 
c  That  language  is  liable  to  infinite  abuse;    and  is,   at  best, 

ambiguous, 
d  That  brute  instinct  is  often  moro  skilful  than  human  pru» 

dence. 

2  Si    is    revealed    iastniction    likely    to    bo    liable   to    similar 

objections,  a,s  to  it8  character  and  degi-ees.      Nt)r  are  tht«e 

objections    more    numeroua    than    we    might   exp>ect   theia 

to  tie. 

£    Apply  thi^s  reason  to  a  particulai    rase,  to  see  nmie  clearlv  Ha 

force  and  applicability.     It  is  said,    the  gifts   in  tlie  apostolic 

iigo   were    not   miraculous,    because   not    uaed    in   an   orderly 

jnoncer.     Tc  which  answer 
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1  Tho.^e  who   used  tliein  had  puwer  over  tbem;  ami  the  use  o? 

t.V'm  dcpaiuled,  as  uiight  be  expected,  on  the  prudence  t-r 
imprudence  of  the  possessor.  So  they  are  like  other  gifts; 
and,  if  it  be  said,  these  gifts  should  have  been  given  only 
to  the  prudent,  or  that  prudence  ought  to  have  been  added 
<»  the  gift,  or  that  God  should  have  interposed.  Answer — 
We  cannot  judge  what  ought  to  have  been  the  degree  of  the 
gift;  nor  are  gifts  generally  given  in  Nature  according  to  the 
prudence  of  those  who  own  them.  Nor  is  instruction  gene- 
rally given  in  common  life,  in  such  forms  only  as  best  com- 
mend it  to  us. 

Tlie  analogy  between  the   natural  and  revealed  methods  of  in- 
pt  met  ion,  may  be  further  applied. 

i  In  Nature,  practical  rules  of  conduct  are  generally  plain.     So 
are  the  fcuth  and  behaviour  of  practical  Christianity. 

2  In  Nature,  exact  thought  is  sometimes  required  for  the  study 

of  parts ;  so  in  the  study  of  parts  of  Scripture. 

3  Progress   in  each   department,   is  hindered  by    the    same,    or 

simil'ar  causes. 

4  In  Nature,  as  in  Scripture,  the  full  discovery  of  truth  seems  to 

depend  on  the  progi'ess  of  learning,  of  liberty,  and  upon  the 
diligence  of  the  studious.     All  the  Bible  is  not  now  under- 
stood; nor  is  the  whole  of  Nature. 
T.'o  these  analogies,  between  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  two 

Bcheuies  (1),  and   between  the  two  schemes  themselves  (^2),  it 

is  objected, 

1  That    natural    instruction    is     comparatively    imimportant, 

whereas  religious  instruction  is  essential.     Answer — 
a  This  distinction    is   not  material  to    the   ai-gumeut;    which 

is,  that  Nature  gives,  not  as  we  expect,  but  differently. 
b  Some  of  the  things  not  told  us  in  Nature  are  important, 

and  even  essential,  to  comfort;  and 
0  Whatever  be  thought  of  these  statements,  still,  neither  in 
Nature,  nor,  therefore,  in  religion,  does  God  dispense  in- 
struction according  to  our  notions  of  its  importance. 

2  That  Christianity,  being  professedly  a  remedial  system,  is  not 

likely  to  bo  so  open  to  objections  or  perversions,  as  natiiraJ 
revelation.     Answer — 
a  If  both  are  from  the  same  hand,  this  arrangement  is  by  no 
means  incredible;    since  remedies  in  Nature  (for  diseases 
really  fatal)  are  often  late  discovered,  doubted,   atul  per- 
verted, etc.     And  further,  on  this  principle  of  reasoning, 
b  If  the  remedies,  natural  or  Christian,  are  not  true,  because 
not  what  we  might  expect,  then  the  diseases  themselves 
JT'i  wot  true,  t'oi  th  .'y  also  are  a^aln.<»t  oxpectatiou. 
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H  From  the  whole  gather  two  coucliisioiis ;  the  one  negative,  aud 
the  other  positive. 

1  Not  thut  reMou  is  no  judge  of  anything  in  regard  to  revela- 
*    tion  (because  it  is  not  judge  of  everything),  for  reason  may 

judge— 

a  Of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  also, 

b  Of  its  morality;  that  is,  not  whether  it  is  what  we  might 
expect  from  a  holy  God,  but  whether  it  is  plainly  not 
contrary  to  holiness,  and  to  what  Nature  teaches  U3  of 
Him,  It  is  true  that  objections  are  taken  to  Scripture 
morality,  but  they  apply  equally  to  the  constitution  of 
Nature,  Paiiicular  precepts  also  are  objected  to,  but  they 
are  temporary,  and  refer  to  actions,  not  habits;  and  though 
liable  to  be  perverted  by  enthusiasm,  are  of  a  piece  with 
religion  as  a  system  of  probation. 

c  Of  its  evidence, 

2  Positively,  the  trath  of  Christianity  is  cleai'ly  not  affected  by 

objections  against  its  scheme. 
a  For   such    objections   are    founded    \ipou    priucijiles   which 

Nature  contradicts.    And  the  particular  things  objected  to 

are  really  analogous  to  the  course  of  Nature, 
b  The  scheme  of  Christianity  may  even  supply  positive  argu 

meuts  in  its  favour,  if  it  differs  from  the  schemes  which 

enthusiasm  and  imposture  have  framed.] 


Besides  the  objections  against  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 
many  are  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  it ;  against  the  whole 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  and  left  with  the  world,  as  well  as 
against  several  particular  relations  in  Scripture  ;  objections 
drawn  from  the  deficiencies  of  revelation  ;  from  things  in  it 
appearing  to  men /ooZ/s A » ess  ,• '  from  its  containing  matters 
of  offence,  which  have  led,  and  it  must  have  been  foreseen 
would  lead,  into  strange  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  and  be 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  tyranny  and  ■«  ickedness  ; 
from  its  not  being  universal ;  and,  which  is  a  thing  of  the 
Fame  kind,  from  its  evidence  not  being  so  convincing  and 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for  this  last  is  sometimes 
turned  into  a  i^ositive  argument  against  its  truth.*  It  would 
be  tedious,  indeed  iniuossible,  to  cnuiii'-Tate  the  several  par- 
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ticukrs  {'oiiipreheBded  under  the  olijeotioiis  lierc  referred 
to,  thoy  being  so  various  according  to  the  different  faucios 
of  men.  There  are  persuns  who  think  it  a  strong  objection 
ngainst  the  authority  of  iSeripture,  that  it  is  not  composed 
by  rules  of  art,  aj^eed  upon  by  critics,  for  polite  and  correct 
writing.  And  tiie  scorn  is  inexpressible,  with  which  some 
of  the  proplietic  parts  of  Scripture  are  treated ;  partly 
through  the  rasliness  of  interpreters,  but  very  much  also  on 
account  of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figm-ative  language  in 
which  they  arc  loft  us.  Some  of  the  principal  things  of  this 
soil  shall  be  particularly  considered  in  following  chapters. 
But  my  design  at  present  is  to  observe  in  general,  with  re- 
spect to  this  whole  way  of  arguing,  that  upon  supposition 
of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly  credible  beforehand  we  should 
be  incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a  great  degree;  and  that  it 
would  contain  many  things  api^eariug  to  us  liable  to  great 
objections,  in  case  we  judge  of  it  otherwise  than  by  the 
analogy  of  Nature.  And  therefore,  though  objections  against 
the  evidence  of  Christianity  are  most  seriously  to  bo  con- 
sidered, yet  objections  against  Christianity  itself  arc,  in  a 
great  measure,  frivolous  ;  almost  all  objections  against  it, 
excepting  those  which  are  alleged  against  the  particular 
l)roofs  of  its  coming  from  God.  I  express  myself  with  cau- 
tion, lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  in- 
deed the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  concern- 
ing anything,  even  revelation  itself ;  or  be  misunderstood  to 
assert  that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot  be  proved  false 
from  internal  characters.  For  it  may  contain  clear  immo- 
ralities or  contradicticms,  and  either  of  these  would  prove  it 
false.  Nor  will  1  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  nothing  else 
can  possibly  render  any  supposed  revelation  incredible.  Yet 
gtill  the  observation  above  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt, 
that  objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
olyections  against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous.  To  make  out 
this  is  the  general  design  of  the  present  chapter.  And  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  it,  1  cannot  but  particularly  wish  that 
the  proofs  might  be  attended  to,  rather  than  the  assertions 
ca\illed  at,  upon  account  of  any  miacceptable  consequences, 
whether  real  or  supi  oscd,  wliich  may  be  drawn  from  theaj. 
For,  after  all,  that  which  is  true  must  be  admitted,  though 
it  should  show  us  the  shortness  of  our  tixcultics ;  aud  that 
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wo  are  iu  nowise  judges  of  maiiy  things  of  which  \vc  are  Apt 
to  think  ourselves  very  competcm;  ones.  Nor  will  this  be 
any  objection  with  reasonable  men,  at  least  upon  second 
thouglit  it  will  not  be  any  objection  with  such,  against  the 
justness  of  the  following  observations. 

As  God  governs  the  world,  and  instructs  his  croatuics, 
according  to  certain  laws  or  rules  in  the  kno^^^l  course  of 
Nature,  known  by  reason  together  with  experience  ;  so  the 
Sci-ii)ture  informs  us  of  a  scheme  of  Divine  providence  addi- 
tional to  this.  It  relates  that  God  has,  by  revelation,  in- 
structed men  in  things  concerning  his  government,  which 
they  coidd  not  otherwise  have  Ivnown  ;  and  reminded  them 
of  things  which  they  might  otlierwise  know;  and  attested 
the  truth  of  the  whole  by  miracles.  Now  if  the  natural  and 
the  revealed  dispensation  of  things  are  both  from  God,  11 
they  coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make  up  one 
scheme  of  Pro\adence  ;  our  being  incompetent  judges  of  one, 
must  render  it  credible  that  we  may  be  incompetent  ju^^gcs 
also  of  the  other.  Since,  upon  experience,  the  acknowledged 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature  is  found  to  be  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  what,  before  experience,  would  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  such  as,  men  fancy,  tliere  lie  great  objections 
against ;  tliis  renders  it  beioreiiand  highly  credible,  tliat  tliey 
may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  likewise,  if  tliey  judge  ol 
it  as  they  do  of  the  constitution  of  Nature,  very  ditferent 
I'rom  exfectations  formed  beforehand,  and  liable  in  appear- 
ance to  great  objections ;  objections  against  the  scheme 
itself,  and  ag;iinst  the  degrees  and  manners  of  the  miracu- 
lous interpositions  by  which  it  was  attested  and  carried  on. 
'Hius  suppose  a  prince  to  govern  his  dominions  in  the  wisest 
manner  possible  by  common  kno\\'n  laws,  and  that  upon  some 
exigencies  he  should  suspend  these  laws,  and  govern  m 
several  instances  in  a  different  manner ;  if  one  of  his  subjects 
were  not  a  competent  judge  beforehand,  by  what  common 
rules  the  government  shauld  or  would  be  carried  on,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  same  person  would  be  a  comiietent 
judge,  in  what  exigencies  or  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  de- 
gree, those  laws  coiimionly  observed  would  be  suspended  or 
deviated  from.  If  he  were  not  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ordinsiry  administration,  there  is  uo  reason  to  think  he  would 
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be  a  jiulge  of  the  wiisdora  of  tlie  cxtraoivliriji'-y.  If  be  tliought 
^le  Lad  o'ojections  against  the  former,  doubtless,  it  is  highly 
fupposable,  he  might  think  also  that  he  had  objections  against 
fhe  latter.  And  thus  as  we  fiiU  into  infinite  follies  and  mis- 
takes, whenever  we  pretend,  otherwise  than  from  experience 
and  analogy,  to  judge  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  Na- 
ture, it  is  evidently  supposable  beforehand  that  we  should 
fall  into  as  gieat,  in  pretending  to  judge  in  like  manner,  con- 
cerning revelation.  Nor  is  there  any  more  ground  to  expect 
that  this  latter  should  appear  to  us  clear  of  objections  than 
that  the  former  should. 

These  obsei-vations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
are  applicable  to  inspiration  in  pai-tieular.  As  we  are  in  no 
sort  judges  beforehand,  bj'  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  de- 
gree, or  by  what  means,  it  were  to  have  been  expected  that 
God  would  naturally  instruct  us;  so  upon  supposition  of  his 
aHording  us  light  and  instruction  by  revelation,  additional  to 
what  he  has  afforded  us  by  reason  and  experience,  we  are  in 
no  sort  judges  by  what  methods,  and  in  what  proportion,  it 
were  to  be  expected  that  this  supernatural  light  and  instruc- 
tion would  be  afforded  us.  AVe  know  not  bcforeliand  what 
degree  or  kind  of  natural  information  it  wore  to  be  expected 
God  would  afford  men,  each  by  his  own  reason  and  expeii- 
ence ;  nor  how  far  he  would  enable  and  effectually  dispose 
them  to  communicate  it,  whatever  it  should  be,  to  each 
other;  nor  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  certaui, 
highly  probable,  or  d-oubtful ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  given 
with  equal  clearness  and  conviction  to  all.  Nor  could  we 
guess,  upon  any  good  gi-ound  I  mean,  whether  natural  know- 
ledge, or  even  the  faculty  itself,  by  which  we  are  capable  of 
attaining  it,  reason,  would  be  given  us  at  once  or  gradually. 
In  like  manner,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  what  degi-ee  of  new 
knowledge,  it  were  to  be  expected,  God  would  give  mankind 
by  revelation,  upon  supposition  of  his  aff'ording  one ;  or  how 
far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interpose  miraculously  to 
qualify  them,  to  whom  he  should  originally  make  the  revela- 
tion, for  communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it ;  and  to 
uecure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  wliich  they  should  live,  and 
to  secure  its  being  transmittal  to  posterity.  We  are  equally 
igiioiani  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  or 
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higlily  probable,  or  doubtful;*  or  whether  all  who  should 
have  any  degree  of  instruction  from  it,  and  any  degiee  of 
evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the  same  ;  or  whether  the 
echeme  Avould  be  revealed  at  once  or  unfolded  gradually. 
Kay  we  are  not  in  any  soi-t  able  to  judge  whether  it  were  to 
liave  been  expected,  that  the  revelation  should  have  bccji 
committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  be  handed  dovm,  and  conse- 
quently corrupted  by  verbal  tradition,  and  at  length  sunk 
imder  it  if  mankind  so  pleased,  and  during  such  time  as  they 
are  permitted,  in  the  degi-ee  they  evidently  are,  to  act  as  they 
will. 

But  it  may  be  said  "  that  a  revelation  in  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances,  one,  for  mstance,  which  was  not 
committed  to  writing,  and  thus  seemed  against  danger  of 
corruption,  would  not  have  answered  its  purpose."  I  ask, 
what  purpose  ?  It  would  not  have  answered  all  tlie  pm-poses 
which  it  has  now  answered,  and  in  the  same  degree ;  but  it 
would  have  answered  others,  or  the  same  in  different  degi-ees. 
And  which  of  these  were  the  purposes  of  God,  and  best  fell 
in  -with  his  general  government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  do- 
tei  mined  beforehand. 

Now  since  it  has  been  sho-wn  that  we  have  no  principles  of 
reason  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  were  to  be 
expected  revelation  should  have  been  left,  or  what  was  most 
suitable  to  the  Di\-ine  plan  of  government,  in  any  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  respects ;  it  must  be  quite  frivolous  to  object 
afterwards  as  to  any  of  them,  against  its  beuig  left  in  one 
way  rather  than  another ;  for  this  would  be  to  object  against 
things  upon  account  of  their  being  different  from  expecta- 

'  See  chap  vi.  [The  heading  of  this  chapter  seems  at  first  a  vio- 
lation of  Batler'a  own  principle.  It  is  in  sense:  "  We  know  not 
what  to  expect  in  revelation,  and  yet  it  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tain things  apparently  liable  to  objection."  The  reasoninjs  of  the. 
chapter  make  the  meaning  plain.  The  aniicipntions  of  reason,  apart 
from  facts,  are  no  sure  guide  as  to  what  a  revelation  will  contain. 
The  expectation  founded  on  analogy  leads  us  to  look  for  u.uch 
th-vt  is  apparently  objectionable  and  mysterious.  Bacon  mai-ka 
this  distinction  between  the  two  words,  when  he  calls  the  old 
philosophy  "  anticipatio  mentis"  (anticipation  of  the  mind),  and  hia 
tf«Ti  "  interpretatio  naturo) "  (the  interpretation  of  nature.)] 
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tloiis,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  \vitli':ut  reason.  An-I 
thus  we  sec,  that  the  only  qiicstiuii  com-cniiiig  tlie  tiulli  o( 
Christianity  is,  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not  whether 
it  be  attended  with  every  circumstance  which  wo  should 
have  looked  for ;  and  concerning  the  authority  of  Scrijjture, 
whether  it  be  what  it  clahns  to  be,  not  whether  it  be  a  book 
of  such  sort,  and  so  promulgated,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to 
fancy  a  book  containing  a  Divine  revelation  should.  And 
therefore  neither  obscui'ity,  nor  seeming  inaccuracy  of  style, 
nor  various  readings,  nor  early  disputes,  about  the  authors 
of  particular  parts ;  nor  any  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
though  they  had  been  much  more  considerable  in  degi-ee 
than  they  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture;  unless  the  prophets,  ai)ostles,  or  our  '  ord  had  pio- 
mised  that  the  book  containing  the  Divine  revelation  should 
be  secure  from  those  things.  Nor  indeed  can  any  objections 
overthrow  such  a  kind  of  levelation  as  the  Christian  claims 
to  be,  since  there  ai-e  no  objections  against  the  morality  .>f 
it,*  but  such  as  can  show  that  there  is  no  proof  of  miracles 
wrought  originally  in  attestation  of  it ;  no  appearance  of  any- 
thing miraculous  in  its  obtaining  in  the  world ;  nor  any  ot 
prophecy,  that  is  of  events  foretold,  which  human  sagacjty 
could  not  foresee.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  i^roof  alleged 
for  all  these  is  absolutely  none  at  all,  then  is  revelation  over- 
turned. But  were  it  allowed  that  the  proof  of  any  one  or 
all  of  them  is  lower  than  is  allowed,  yet  whilst  any  proof  ot 
them  remains,  revelation  will  stand  upon  much  the  same  foot 
it  does  at  present,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  hfe  and  practice, 
and  ought  to  have  the  hke  influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  too,  it  will  follow,  and 
those  who  will  thoroughly  examine  into  revelation  will  tiud 
it  w^orth  remarking,  that  there  are  several  ways  of  arguing, 
which,  though  just  with  regard  to  other  writings,  are  not 
applicable  to  Scripture,  at  least  not  to  the  prophetic  parts 
of  it.  We  cannot  argue,  for  instance,  that  this  cannot  bo 
the  sense  or  intent  of  such  a  passage  of  Scripture  ;  for  if  it 
iiad,  it  would  have  been  expressed  more  i>lainly,  or  hava 
Dten  represcnvcd  under  a  more  apt  figuio  or  hieroglyphic; 

*  Page  193 
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yet.  we  iu:iy  justly  argue  thus,  witli  rcepeot  to  common 
books.*  And  the  reasou  of  this  tlillorcncc  is  very  evident; 
that  in  Scripture  we  are  not  competent  judges,  as  we  are  ia 
common  books,  how  phiinly  it  were  to  have  been  expected, 
what  is  the  true  sense  should  have  been  expressed,  or  under 
how  apt  an  image  tigiiied.  The  only  question  is,  what  ap- 
pearance there  is  that  this  is  the  sense  ;  and  scarce  at  all 
how  much  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  might  have 
been  expressed  or  ligured. 

"  But  is  it  not  self-evident  that  internal  improbabilities  of  Obj. 
all  kinds  weaken  external  probable  proof?"  Doubtless.  But 
tcKwhat  practical  purpose  can  this  be  alleged  here,  when  it 
liAs  been  proved  before,^  that  real  internal  improbabilities, 
which  rise  even  to  moral  certainty,  are  overcome  by  the 
most  ordinary  testimony ;  and  when  it  now  has  been  made 
aijpear,  that  we  scarce  know  what  are  improbabilities,  as  to 
the  matter  we  are  here  considering,  as  it  will  further  apijcar 
from  what  follows. 

Kor  though  from  the  observations  above  made  it  is  ma-   D 
nifest  that  we  are  not  in  any  sort  competent  judges,  what 
supernatural  instructions  were  to  have  been  expected  ;  and 
though  it  is  self-evident  that  the  objections  of  an  incom- 
petent judgment  muiTt  be  frivolous  ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 

'  [We  must  interpret  vScripture,  its  announcements  and  disclo- 
sures, in  acoordance  with  what  it  professes  to  be — an  inspired 
volume  flesigned  to  set  forth  the  plan  of  Kilvation  by  Christ, 
and  to  bring  men  to  God.  So  far  as  it  is  like  other  books  it  must 
bo  interj  reted  b^'  the  same  laws  as  other  books  .  .  .  but  so  far  as 
it  ditl'ers  from  other  books,  being  inspired  and  intended  for  all 
time,  we  must  give  its  phi-ases  and  intimations  a  plenary  and 
spiritual  significance.  ...  If  the  writera  of  the  Scriptures  did  not 
foresee  all  the  truths  which  might  be  dl■a^v^a  from  their  words,  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  foresaw  them;  and  the  business  of  interpretation 
is  to  learc  his  purpose  in  what  is  revealed.  To  explain  the  inspired 
S<iriptures,  therefore,  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  human  compo- 
anions  with  no  wider  range,  is  to  dishonour  tke  Scriptures  and  injui-o 
the  churcn.  See  Adva7iccment  of  fxarniruj,  Works,  ii.  308 — 311  ; 
Bible  Hand-book,  ReL  Tr.  See.  p.  3jo.  A  similar  view  may  be  seen 
Ui  Benson's  Ilukean  Lectures  on  Scripture  Difficulties, 

Of  course  prophecies  which  require  this  pler.ary  interpietfttion 
aie  less  suited  fcr  evidence  than  thoae  which  are  simple  und  ciear.] 

«  r.  175. 
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go  one  step  furtUcr  and  observe,  that  if  men  will  be  regard- 
less of  these  things,  and  pretend  to  judge  of  the  Scripture 
by  preconceived  expectations,  the  analogy  of  Nature  sliOAve 
beforehand,  not  only  that  it  is  highly  credible  they  may,  but 
also  probable  that  they  will,  imagine  they  have  strong 
objections  against  it,  however  really  imexccptionable ;  for 
80,  prior  to  experience,  they  would  think  they  had,  against 
the  circumstances,  and  degrees,  and  the  whole  manner  of 
that  instruction,  which  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  course  oi 
Nature.  Were  the  instruction  which  God  affords  to  brute 
creatures  by  instincts  and  mere  propensions,  and  to  manldnd 
by  these  together  with  reason,  matter  of  probable  proof,  and 
not  of  certain  observation  ;  it  would  be  rejected  as  incredible 
in  many  instances  of  it,  only  upon  account  of  the  means  by 
which  this  instruction  is  givei^,  the  seeming  disproportions, 
tlie  limitations,  necessary  conditions,  and  circuni.-tanccs  of 
it.  For  instance,  would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly 
improbable  that  men  should  have  been  so  much  more  capable 
of  discovering,  even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws  of  matter 
and  the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  the  occasions  and  crn-es  of  distempers,  and 
many  other  things,  in  which  human  life  seems  so  much  more 
nearly  concerned,  than  in  astronomy  ?  How  capricious  and 
iircgular  a  way  of  information,  would  it  be  said,  is  tliat  ol 
indention,  by  means  of  which  Nature  instructs  us  in  matters 
of  science,  and  in  many  things  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  greatly  depend  ;  that  a  man  should  by  this  faculty,  bo 
raade  accpiainted  with  a  thing  in  an  instant,  when,  perliape, 
I.e  is  thinking  of  somewhat  else,  which  he  has  in  vain  beea 
searching  after  it  may  be  for  years.  So  likewise  the  imper- 
fections attending  the  only  method  by  which  Nature  enables 
and  directs  us  to  communicate  our  thoughts  h)  each  other, 
are  innumerable.  Language  is,  in  its  very  natuj-e,  inadcquiite, 
ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite  abuse,  even  from  negligence , 
and  so  liable  to  it  from  design,  that  every  man  can  deceive 
and  betray  by  it.  And  to  mention  but  one  instance  more  ; 
that  brutes  without  reason  should  act  in  many  respects 
with  a  sagacity  and  foresight  vastly  greater  than  what  men 
have  in  those  lespects,  would  be  thought  impossible.  Yet 
it  is  certain  they  do  act  with  such  superior  foresight ; 
whether  it  bo  their  own  indeed  is  another  question.     From 
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these  tilings  it  is  liij^lily  crcdibl'^  bcforLliaiul,  tliat  upon  8iii>- 
jtosition  (Joil  shonM  aiiord  nion  some  luUlitional  instruction 
liy  revelation,  it  would  bo  with  circumstances,  in  mamicin, 
degrees,  and  respects,  which  wo  should  be  apt  to  fancy  we 
had  great  objections  against  the  credibility  of.  Nor  are  the 
objections  against  the  Scripture,  nor  against  Christianity  in 
general,  at  all  more  or  gieater  than  the  analogy  of  Nature 
would  beforehand — not  perhaps  give  ground  to  expect ;  for 
this  analogy  may  not  bo  tiufficient,  in  some  cases,  to  ground 
an  expectation  upon  ;  but  no  more  nor  gi'cater  than  analogy 
would  show  it,  beforehand,  to  be  supposable  and  credible, 
that  there  might  seem  to  lie  against  revelation. 

By  applymg  these  general  observations  to  a  particular 
objection  it  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  how  they  are  appli- 
cable to  others  of  the  like  kind ;  and  indeed  to  almost  all 
objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objec- 
tions against  its  evidence.  It  appears  from  Scripture,  that 
as  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  apostolic  age,  for  persons,  upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  be  endued  with  mira- 
culous gifts  •/  so,  some  of  those  persons  exercised  these  gifts 
in  a  strangely  irregular  and  disorderly  manner ;  and  this  is 
made  an  objection  against  their  being  really  miraculous. 
Now  the  foregoing  observations  quite  remove  this  objection, 
now  considerable  soever  it  may  appear  at  tirst  sight.  For, 
consider  a  person  endued  with  any  of  these  gifts :  for 
instance,  that  of  tongues ;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  had 
the  same  power  over  this  miraculous  gift,  as  he  would  have 
had  over  it,  had  it  been  the  effect  of  habit,  of  study  and  use, 
as  it  ordinarily  is ;  or  the  same  power  over  it,  as  he  had  over 
any  other  natural  endowment.  Consequently,  he  would  use 
it  in  the  same  manner  he  did  any  other ;  either  regularly 
and  upon  proper  occasions  only,  or  irregularly  and  upon 
improper  ones ;  according  to  his  sense  of  decency  anil  his 
character  of  i)rudence.  Where  then  is  the  objection  ?  Why, 
if  this  miraculous  power  was  indeed  given  to  the  world  to 
propagate  Christianity,  and  attest  the  truth  of  it,  we  might, 
it  seems,  have  expected  that  other  sort  of  persons  should 
have  been  chosen  to  be  invested  with  it,  or  that  these  should 

^  [The  allusion  here  is  to  1  Cor.  xii.  1  — 11,  where  the  abase  ot 
the  gift  of  tongues  is  rebuked.] 
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at  the  same  time  have  been  cndncd  Avitli  prudcr.oc,  or  tins* 
they  slioukl  have  l-een  continually  restrained  and  directed 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  /.  ^.,  tliatGod  Khould  have  miraculously 
hiti;rposed,  if  at  all,  in  a  different  manner  or  higher  degree, 
r.ut  from  the  observations  made  above,  it  is  undeniably 
evident,  that  wo  are  not  judges  in  what  degrees  and  manners 
it  were  to  have  been  expected  he  should  miraculously  in- 
terpose ;  upon  supposition  of  his  doing  it  in  some  degree 
and  manner.  Nor,  in  the  natural  cours-c  of  Providence,  are 
superior  gifts  of  menu)ry,  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  other 
talents  of  great  influence,  conferred  only  on  persons  of 
^rudenco  and  decency,  or  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  the 
}>»"operest  use  of  them.  Nor  is  the  instruction  and  admo- 
nition naturally  afforded  us  for  the  conduct  of  life,  par- 
ticularly in  our  education,  commonly  given  in  a  manner  the 
most  suited  to  recommend  it ;  but  often  with  circumstances 
apt  to  prejudice  us  against  such  instruction. 

One  might  go  on  to  add  that  there  is  a  gi'cat  resemblance 
between  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  revelation  in  several  other 
respects.  Practical  Christianity,  or  that  faith  and  behaviour 
which  renders  a  man  a  Christian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious 
thing;  like  the  common  rules  of  conduct,  with  respect  to 
our  ordinary  temporal  affairs.  The  more  distinct  and  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  those  things,  the  study  of  which  the 
apostle  calls  yoing  on  unto  perfvctior^,'*  and  of  the  prophetic 
pai-ts  of  revelation,  like  many  parts  of  natural  and  even  c\\n\ 
knowledge,  may  require  very  exact  thought,  and  careful 
consideration.  The  hinderances  too,  of  natural  and  of  su- 
pernatural light  and  knowledge,  have  been  of  the  same 
kind.  And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  i« 
not  yet  understood ;  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  understood, 

"  Heb.  vi.  1.  [A  most  accurate  description  of  the  only  "  develop- 
ment" which  Protestantism  can  allow.  There  may  be  passages 
in  the  Bible  whose  full  meaning  is  not  yet  discovered,  and  which 
aro  reserved,  as  Boyle  expressed  it,  "to  quell  some  future  heresy, 
or  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or  confound  some  error 
that  hath  not  \i\.  a  name,"  oi  to  reward,  as  Butler  would  have 
pr.id,  yet  more  diligent  research.  But  we  are  to  look  for  no 
frt^fih  revelation.  Vnr  insight  w'll  be  not  into  new  systems  of 
truth,  but  ii.to  the  clear  j-et  profound  iLptlm  of  tliK  nifauiiig  0/ 
fcbe  old.] 
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before  the  rc'^fitution  of  all  tlnnrjs.*  aiul  witliont  miiaciiUms 
interpositions,  it  must  be  in  tlio  Hainc  vay  as  natural  know- 
lodj^u  is  come  art ;  by  the  continuance  and  i)r()j;,ress  oi"  learn- 
ing and  of  liberty,  and  by  pa)ticular  persons  attending  to,  4 
comparing,  and  pursuing,  intimations  scaitored  up  and  down 
it,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  generality 
of  the  world.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  all  improve- 
ments are  made ;  by  thoughtful  men's  tracing  on  obscure 
hints  as  it  were  dropped  us  by  Nature  accidentally,  or  which 
Boera  to  come  into  our  minds  by  chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
incredible,  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  mankind  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  un- 
discovered. For  all  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same 
faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  such  great  discoveries 
in  natm-al  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and 
last  age,  were  equally  in  the  jjossession  of  mankind  scveial 
thousand  years  before.  And  possibly  it  might  be  intended 
that  events  as  they  come  to  pass  should  open  and  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  several  parts  of  Scripture. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  analogy  fails  in  a  material    Q 
respect ;  for  that  natural  knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  con-     1 
ficquence.     But  1  have  been  speaking  of  the  general  instruc-    a 
tion  which  Kature  does  or  does  not  afibrd  us.     And  besides, 
some   parts   oi    natural   knowledge,   in   the  more   common    b 
restrained  csense  of  the  words,  are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  case  and  convenience  of  life.     But  sujjpose  the 
analogy  did,  as  it  docs  not,  fail  in  this  respect,  yet  it  might 
be  abundantly  supplied   from   the  whole  constitution   and 
course  of  Nature,  which  shows  that  God  does  not  dispense    c 
his  gifts  according  to  our  notions  of  the  advantage  and  con- 
sequence they  woidd  be  of  to  us.     And  this  in  general,  with 
his  method  of  dispensing   knowledge  in  particular,   would 
together  make  out  an  analopry  full  to  the  point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  still  further  and  more  generally  ;   2 
"  The  Scripture  represents  the  world  as  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
and  Christianity  as  an  expedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in 
these  resi)ects  whore  Nature  lails  ;  in  particular,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  natural  light.     Is  it  credible  then,  that  so    a 
laany  ages  sln^uld  have   Im-hu  let  pass,  before  a  maUer  of 
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Buch  a  sort,  ol  so  great  and  so  general  importance,  v\a8 
made  known  to  mankind ;  and  tlien  that  it  should  be  made 
known  to  so  small  a  part  of  them  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that 
this  supiily  should  be  so  very  deficient,  should  have  the  like 
obscurity  and  doubtfulness,  be  liable  to  the  like  perversions, 
in  short,  lie  open  to  all  the  like  objections,  as  the  liglit  of 
Nature  itself?"'"  Without  determining  how  far  this  in  fact  is 
so,  I  answer,  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  it  might  be  so 
if  the  light  of  Natiire  and  of  revelation  be  from  the  same 
hand.  Men  are  naturally  liable  to  diseases,  for  Avhich  God, 
in  his  good  providence,  has  provided  natural  remedies."  I'ut 
remedies  existing  in  Nature  have  been  unknown  to  mankind 
for  many  ages  ;  are  known  but  to  few  now  ;  probably  many 
valuable  ones  are  not  kno^vTl  yet.  Great  has  been  and  is  the 
obscurity  and  diificulty,  in  the  nature  and  application  of 
them.  Circumstances  pcom  often  to  make  them  very  im- 
proper, where  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  after 
long  labour  and  study,  and  many  unsuccessful  endeavours, 
that  they  are  brought  to  be  as  useful  as  they  are ;  after 
high  contempt  and  ab.'^olute  rejection  of  the  most  useful  we 
have  ;  and  after  disputes  and  doubts  which  have  seemed  to 
be  endless.  The  best  remedies  too,  when  unskilfully,  much 
more  if  dislioncstly  aj)plied,  r.nay  produce  new  diseases,  and 
with  the  rightest  application  the  success  of  them  is  often 
doubtful.  In  many  cases  they  are  not  at  all  effectual ;  where 
they  are,  it  is  often  veiy  slowly ;  and  the  application  of  them 
and  the  necessary  regimen  accompanying  it,  is  not  uncom- 
monly so  disagreeable  that  some  will  not  submit  to  tiiem , 
and  satisfy  themselves  witli  the  excuse,  that  if  they  would, 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  would  be  successful.  And  many 
persons  who  labour  under  diseases  for  which  there  are  known 
natural  remedies,  are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  always,  if  ever, 
in  the  way  of  them.  In  a  word,  the  remedies  which  Nalure 
has  provided  for  diseases  are  neither  certain,  perfect,  nor 
universal.  And  indeed  the  same  principles  of  arguing  which 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  must  be  so,  would  lead 
us  likewise  to  conclude  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
them,  i.  e.  that  there  could  be  no  diseases  at  all.  And  there- 
fore our  experience  that  there  are  diseases  shows,  that  it  i^ 

'"  Ch-ip.  vi.  "  See  chap,  v 
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credible  bcforeliantl,  upon  eupposition  Nature  has  provulcd 
remedies  for  fliciu,  that  tlicsc  remedies  may  be,  as  by  ex- 
pcrieuco  we  tiud  they  arc,  not  certain,  nor  perfect,  nor 
universal ;  because  it  shows  that  the  principles  upon  which 
we  should  expect  the  contrary  are  fallacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  just  consequence  from  all  Tlicec  H 
things?  Not  that  reason  is  no  judge  of  what  is  offered  to  us  1 
as  being  of  Divine  revelation.  For  this  Avould  bo  to  infer, 
that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  anything,  because  wo  are 
unable  to  judge  of  all  things.  Ueason  can,  and  it  ought  to  a 
judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning  but  also  of  the  morality  and 
tho  evidence  of  revelation.  First,  it  is  tlio  province  of  b 
reason  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptiire,  i.  e.  not 
whether  it  contains  things  different  from  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  wise,  just,  and  good  Being ;  for  ob- 
jections from  hence  have  been  now  ob\'iated  ;  but  whether  it 
contains  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or 
goodness ;  to  what  the  light  of  Nature  teaches  us  of  God. 
And  I  know  nothing  of  this  sort  objected  against  Scripture, 
excepting  such  objections  as  are  formed  upon  suppositions, 
which  would  equally  conclude,  that  the  constitution  of 
Nature  is  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness ; 
which  most  certainly  it  is  not.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
particular  precepts  in  Scripture  given  to  particular  persons 
requiring  actions,  which  would  be  immoral  and  vicious,  were 
it  not  for  STich  precepts.'*  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  all 
these  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  that  the  precept  chHrii^cy  llie 
whole  nature  of  the  case  and  ot  the  action,  and  borii  cou- 
stitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  be  unjust  or  immoral,  whicti, 
prior  to  the  precept,  must  have  appeared  and  really  have 
been  so  ;  which  may  well  be,  since  none  of  these  precepts 
are  contrary  to  immutable  morality.  If  it  were  commanded 
to  cultivate  the  i^rinciples  and  act  from  the  spirit  of 
treachery,  ingratitude,  cruelty ;  the  command  would  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action,  in  any  of  these 

'*  [Such  is  the  extermination  of  the  Caaaanites  "  In  all  those 
Instances,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  the  Israelites  were  but  the  exe- 
cutioners of  a  sentence  ;  and  to  charge  immorality  ou  the  proce- 
dure is  to  confound  the  administrative  acts  of  a  government  "vith 
its  laws." — Lectures,  p.  ^.  To  make  similar  acts  commendable, 
yicy  must  be  done  uU't'.ct  similar  authoj-ity.] 
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infitacccs.  Cut  it  is  qxute  otherwise  iii  jircccpts  wliich  re- 
quire only  the  doing  an  external  action  ;  for  instance,  taking 
away  the  property  or  life  of  any.  For  men  have  no  right  to 
either  life  or  property,  but  what  arises  solely  from  the  grant 
of  God  ;  when  this  grant  is  revoked,  they  cease  to  have  any 
right  at  all  in  either;  and  wren  this  revocation  is  made 
knoT\*n,  as  surely  it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be 
unjust  to  deprive  them  of  either.  And  though  a  course  ot 
external  acts,  which  ■without  command  woiild  be  immoral, 
must  make  an  immoral  habit ;  yet  a  few  detached  commands 
have  no  such  natural  tendency.  I  thought  proper  to  say 
thus  much  of  the  few  Scriptuie  precepts,  which  rcquii'e,  not 
%'iciou8  actions,  but  actions  which  would  have  been  vicious 
had  it  not  been  for  such  precepts  ;  because  they  are  some- 
times weakly  urged  as  immoral,  and  great  weight  is  laid 
upon  objections  dra^\Ti  from  them.  But  to  me  there  seems 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts,  but  what  arises  from 
their  being  offences,  i.  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  per- 
verted, as  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to  serve 
the  most  horrid  purposes,  and  perhaps  to  mislead  the  weak 
and  enthusiastic.  And  objections  from  this  head  a\-e  not 
objections  against  revelation,  but  against  the  whole  notion 
of  religion  as  a  trial,  and  against  the  genci-al  constitution  of 
Nature.  Secondly.  Reason  is  able  to  judge,  and  must,  of  the 
evidence  of  revelation,  and  of  the  objections  urged  against 
that  CAndence,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
chapter.'^ 

But  the  consequence  of  the  foregoing  obseiTations  is,  that 
the  question  upon  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  depends  is 
scarce  at  all,  what  objections  there  are  against  its  scheme, 
Bince  there  are  none  against  the  morah'ty  of  it ;  but  vhat 
J)j'ections  there  are  against  its  evidence ;  or,  what  proof  there 
remains  of  it,  after  due  aUoivances  made  for  the  ohjcctions 
against  tltat  proof;  because  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
objecticms  against  Cliristianity  as  distinguished  from,  objections 
against  its  evidence  are  frivolous.  For  surely  very  little 
weight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  way  of  arguing  and 
objecting,  which,  when  applied  to  the  general  constitution  of 
Nature,  experience  shows  not  to  be  concloBive ;  and  euch  I 

"  Cliap.  vii. 
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think  is  tlio  whole  way  of  objecting  treated  of  tliroughout 
til  is  chapter.  It  is  resolvable  into  principles,  and  goes  npon 
Huppositions,  which  mislead  us  to  think  that  the  Author  of 
Nature  would  not  act  as  wo  experience  he  does,  or  would 
act,  in  such  and  such  cases  as  wo  experience  ke  does  not  in 
like  cases.  But  tlic  unreasonableness  of  this  way  of  objecticg 
will  appear  yet  more  evidently  from  hence,  that  the  oliic' 
tilings  thus  objected  against  arc  justified,  as  sliali  be  Inrtlier 
shown'^  by  distinct,  particular,  and  full  analogies,  in  tho 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  frivolous  as  objections 
of  tho  foregoing  sort  against  revelation  are,  yet,  when  a 
supposed  revelation  is  more  consistent  with  itself,  and  has  a 
more  general  and  imiform  tendency  to  promote  virtue,  than, 
all  circumstances  considered,  could  have  been  expected  from 
enthusiasm  and  political  views  ;  this  is  a  presumptive  proof 
of  its  nut  proceeding  from  them,  and  so  of  its  truth  ;  because 
wo  are  competent  judges,  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  enthusiasm  and  political  views." 

'*  Chap,  iv.  latter  part,  and  v.  vi. 

'*  [This  suggestive  sentence  is  the  principle  on  which  all  internal 
evidence  on  the  truth  of  Scripture  doctrines  rests.  Wliat  perfect 
wisdom  will  reveal,  man  cannot  foresee ;  but  what  fraud  and 
enthusiasm  reveal,  man  knows.  Though,  therefore,  we  are  not 
competent  to  decide  what  Scripture  ought  to  teach,  we  are  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  alternative,  and  affirm  whether  what  is 
taught  in  Scripture  is  what  might  be  looked  for  from  enthusia-sls 
and  impostoi-s. — See  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  (by  Archbishop 
Whately). 

This  chapter  Dr.  Chalmers  justly  deems  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  book.  "  The  spirit  evinced  in  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  experimental  or  Baconian  philosophj*:  a  spirit  in  the 
first  instance  of  tlie  utmost  hardihood  in  resolutely  maintaining 
to  be  true  all  that  atxords  with  the  findings  of  experience ;  and  a 
spirit,  in  the  second  instance,  of  the  utmost  humility  in  that  senti- 
ment of  diffidence  wherewith  it  regards  all  the  fancies  of  presum{)- 
tuous,  however  plausible,  speculation."] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

or   CBHISriANITy,    COXSIDEnEO  AS  A    SCHEME  OR  C0X8T.TDT10N, 
IMTERFECTLY    COMI  UEHEXDED.' 

I  li  may  be  true,  as  shown  (chap,  iii.),  that  we  are  imperfect  judge? 
of  the  Christian  system.  Still  are  the  things  objected  to  really  wise 
and  good?  And,  before  proceeding  to  notice  these  things  in  detail, 
tliere  is  a  general  argument,  similar  to  the  one  given  in  Pai-t  I.  chap. 
\ii.,  which  needs  to  be  remembered — viz.,  that  Christianity  is  a 
tcheme,  like  God'a  natural  government,  imperfectly  comprehended; 
that  the  whole  is  credibly  consistent  with  goodness,  and  illustrative 
of  it;  and  that,  if  we  knew  all,  it  would  appear  to  be  so. 

A  As  moral  government,  so  Ch-istkm,  is  an  incomprehensible  scheme. 

1  It  is  a  scheme,  imder  the  plan  of  Providence,  seeking  the  final 

perfection  of  man;  beginning  with  our  recovery,  and  involv- 
ing the  ofiBce  of  a  Messiah,  a  sanctifying  Spirit,  invisible 
government  over  the  Church,  a  gradual  preparation  of  the 
i-edeemed  for  heaven,  and  a  final  judgment. 

2  And  it  is  a  scheme  imperfectly  comprehended;   a  mystery  of 

g  dliness;  the  things  revealed  ever  running  up  into  mysteries, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  still  undisclosed. 
B  Note  two  important  pai-ticular  analogies  between  the  two: 

1  As  the  n;.tvn'al  government  of  God,  so  Christianity  uses,  to 

acconi7)!isL  ends,  means,  imdesirable  it  maj-  be,  or  "  fcolish," 
yet,  in  Nature,  none  the  less  appropriate  to  secure  the  desired 
result. 

2  As  the  natural  government  of  God,   so  Christianity  is  carried 

out  by  general  taws. 
a  That  God's  natural  government  is  so  carried  on  we  conclude 
from  the  many  cases  in  which  we  can  trace  those  laws. 
"  By  analogy"  we  apply  to  all  what  we  see  to  be  true  of  a 
pai-t.     So, 

'  [The  aphorisms  of  three  very  different  men  are  worth  quoting 
in  connexion  with  this  cnapter.  "  Either  nothing  is  mysterious," 
Bays  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  "  or  everything  is."  "  The  hist  step  of 
reason,"  says  Pascal,  "is  to  know  that  there  is  an  iiriinitude  of 
things  which  surpass  it."  "Of  the  dark  parts  of  revelation,"  says 
AVarburton,  "there  are  two  sorts  :  one  which  may  be  cleared  up  by 
the  studious  application  of  well-employed  talents  ;  the  other,  v.'hich 
will  always  reside  within  the  shadow  of  God's  throne,  where  it 
would  be  impiety  to  intrude."  A  Christianity  without  mystery 
lo  a  shallow  filth.  a.-s  unphilosophical  as  it  is  uuBcriptural.] 
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b  We  may  coucluJo  that  Christianity  is  canned  on  by  Reuemi 
laws,  even  though,  in  particular  caaea,   we  see  only  the 
fact,  and  not  the  law,  as  in  mii-aclea.    Hence,  though  some 
exigencies  may  be  met  by  miraclea,  yet  every  exigency  may 
not  be  so  met;    a  reason  for  miraculous  interposition  ic 
some  cases,  and  not  in  all 
C   Hence  conclude  that,  as  Christianity  is  a  scheme  with  means 
and  general  laws,  it  is  liable  to  objections  from  apparent 
deficiencies  and  irregularities,  which  would  cease  if  the 
whole  case  were  known. 
D   Objections   to  a  Christian   scheme,    as   a  fact,    have   been  met 
(chap.   iii.).     Objections  against  its  consistency  with  wisdom 
and  goodness  have  been  already  met  in  this  chapter.     Objec- 
tions to  particular  parts  of  the  scheme  may  be  met  by  parti- 
cular analogies  in  Natvu-e.    In  the  following  chapter  other  parts 
are  taken  up.      There  it  is    intended  to    notice  a  particidar 
objection  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  involving  especially  a  use 
of  intricate  means  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.      No  just 
objection  to  Christianity  can  hence  arise;  for 
1  In  Xature  and  in  Providence  (the  seasons,  the  progress  of  na- 
tions, for  example,)  means  equally  intricate  and  tedious  are 
employed,  so  that  the  objection  applies  equally  to  Natm-e  and 
to  religion.     And,  further, 
S    lit'  distinguish  means  and  ends;  while,  in  fact,  the  distinction 
may  be  absurd.     And  certainly,  with  God,  means  may  be  as 
important  a  part  of  the  process  as  the  end  itself. 
These  are  expanded.] 


It  hath  been  now  sho\\Ti,*  that  the  analogy  of  Nature  renders 
it  highly  credible  beforehand,  that  supposing  a  revelation  to 
be  made  it  mmt  contain  many  things  very  difierent  fiom 
what  we  sliould  have  expected,  and  such  as  appe^ir  open  to 
great  objections ;  and  that  this  obsers'ation,  in  good  measure, 
takes  oft"  the  force  of  those  objections,  or  rather  prechides 
them.  But  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  is  a  very  partial 
answer  to  such  objections,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of 
obviatuig  them  ;  because  it  doth  not  show  at  ail,  that  the 
things  objected  against  can  be  wise,  just,  and  good  ;  much 
less  that  it  is  credible  they  are  so.  It  will,  therefore,  b( 
proper  to  show  this  distinctly,  by  applying  to  these  objeo 

•  In  the  foregoing  chapter. 
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tioiis  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  answer  above'  given  to  the  like  objections  against 
the  constitutions  of  Natme ;  before  we  consider  the  particular 
P-ialogies  in  the  latter,  to  the  particular  things  objected 
tigainst  in  the  former.  Kow  that  which  aflords  a  sufficient 
answer  to  objections  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
U36S  of  the  constitution  of  Nature,  is  its  bemg  a  constitution, 
a  system  cr  scheme,  imperfectly  comiirehended,  a  scheme  in 
which  mciins  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  and  which 
Is  carritd  on  by  general  laws.  For  from  these  things  it  has 
been  proved,  not  only  to  be  possible,  but  also  to  be  credible, 
that  those  things  which  are  objected  against  may  be  con- 
sistent with  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  nay  may  be 
instances  of  them  ;  and  even  that  the  constitution  and 
government  of  Nature  may  be  perfect  in  the  highest  possible 
degiee.  If  Christianity  then  be  a  scheme,  and  of  tlie  like 
kind ;  it  is  evident,  the  like  objections  against  it  must  admit 
of  the  like  answer.     And, — 

1.  Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  ovu-  compre- 
hension. The  moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by 
gradually  conducting  things  so  in  the  coui'se  of  his  provi- 
dence, that  every  one  at  length  and  upon  the  whole,  shall 
receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and  neither  fraud  nor 
violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  prevail.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan  of 
Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  complctio-n, 
with  i«gard  to  maukuid ;  consisting  itself  also  of  various 
paifs,  and  a  mysterious  economy  which  has  been  carrying  on 
from  the  time  the  world  came  into  its  present  ^n•etched 
state,  and  is  s<^ill  canying  on  for  its  rccoveiy,  by  a  Di\'ine 
person,  the  Messiah  ;  who  is  to  gather  toijether  in  one  the  chllr 
dren  of  Ood  that  are  scattered  abroad,*  and  establish  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  wher'ein  dwelleth  righteousness.^  And  in  order 
to  it,  after  various  manifestations  of  things  relating  to  this 
gicat  and  general  scheme  of  providence,  through  a  succession 
of  many  ages ;  (for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  the 
•prophets,  testijied  heforehand  his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow ;  nntowhom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  untc  them* 

*  Paj-t  I.  ch.  vii.  tc  which  this  all  along  refers. 
,  John  xi  52.  •  2  Pet.  iii.  13. 
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Selves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  thiiujs  wmvn  are  now 
rej)orted  ludo  us  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel ;  which 
thinys  the  a7iyels  desire  to  look  into  ;^)  after  various  dispensa- 
tions, looking  forward,  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation ; 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  infinite  wisdom  thought  fit; 
lie,  being  in  tlie  form  of  Ood, — made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  tkd 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  jusnion  as  a  man,  m« 
tiumdled  himself,  and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross  ;  wherefore  Ood  also  hath  higUy  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name,  which  is  above  evenj  name  ;  that  at  the  name  cf 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  gloi-y  of  God  the 
FatlterJ  Parts  likewise  of  this  economy  are  the  miraculous 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  ordinary  assistances 
given  to  good  men ;"  the  uivisible  government,  which  Christ 

«  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12.  ^  Phil.  ii.  [6,  11]. 

"  ["The  Holy  Spirit  given  to  good  men"  is  one  of  the  phrases 
in  this  volume  to  which,  as  a  full  statement  of  truth,  exception  ia 
justly  takeu.  It  suggests  the  idea  that  his  aid  ia  given  only  to 
help  on  those  who  have  already  begun  to  help  themselves  ;  whereas 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  is,  that  to  this  Agent  men  owe  their  com- 
mencement (conversion)  as  well  as  their  progi'ess  in  holiness.  It  ia 
his  office  not  merely  to  reform,  but  to  renew.  ...  In  the  first  part 
of  this  treatise  Butler's  phraseology  on  these  topics  is,  perhaps,  defen- 
sible (see  Chap.  v.  note  11);  but  here  we  naturally  look  for  exposi- 
tions of  truth  more  in  accordance  with  the  fulness  and  unction  of 
the  gospel.  Of  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  in  subduing  our  passions,  and 
strengthening  our  virtue,  we  read  much  ;  but  of  his  great  work,  in 
awakening  men  who  sleep,  in  giving  life  to  the  dead  in  sin,  in 
enlightening  daik  minds,  in  subduing  proud  and  self-righteoua 
hearts,  Mid  so  creating  all  things  new,  we  read  httle :  an  omission 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  part  of  his  office  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  gospel,  and  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
rest. 

ThBre  is  a  sense,  nowever,  of  the  words  of  the  text  as  important 
ns  it  is  just:  strictly  true,  though  not  the  whole  truth:  "the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given  to  the  good:"  He  descends  in  the  largest  measure  on 
iose  who  most  warmly  prize  and  most  faithfully  use  his  influences, 
"To  him  that  hath  is  given"— a  rule  in  complete  harmony  witk 
those  laws  of  ha'jit  t .  which  Butler  haa  already  referred,  \ 
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at  present  exercises  over  bis  cliurch  ;  tliat  which  ho  hiniscU 
refers  to  in  these  words ;  In  my  Father^  house  are  many  man' 
sions — I  go  to  2)re]Mre  a  place  for  you  :*  and  his  future  return 
to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  completely  re-establish 
the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  hut 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  men  sJujuld 
lionour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.*"  All  power  is 
given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earthJ^  And  he  must  reigr.f 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  TJien  cometh  the  end, 
when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  doivn  all  rule,  and  all  authority 
and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him, 
then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  p>ut  ull 
things  under  him,  that  Ood  may  be  all  in  all.^^  Xow  little, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  show  that  this  system  or  scheme  of 
things  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scrip- 
ture expi-essly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed  one  cannot 
road  a  passage  relating  to  this  great  mystery  of  godliness,^^ 
but  what  immediately  inms  up  into  something  which  shows 
us  our  ignorance  in  it,  as  everything  in  Nature  shows  us  our 
ignorance  in  the  constitution  of  Nature.  And  whoever  will 
seiiously  consider  that  part  of  the  Christian  scheme,  which  is 
revealed  in  Scripture,  will  find  so  much  more  unrevealed,  as 
will  convince  him  that  to  all  the  purposes  of  judging  and 
objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as  of  the  constitution  of 
Nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as  much  an  answer  to 
our  objections  agamst  the  perfection  of  one  as  against  the 
perfection  of  the  other.''' 

II.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  much  as  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  arc  made 
use  of  to  accomplish  ends.  And  the  observation  of  this 
furnishes  us  with  the  same  answer,  to  objections  against  the 
perfection  of  Christianity,  as  to  objections  of  tiie  like  kind, 
against  the  constitution  of  Nature.  It  shows  the  credibility 
that  the  things  objected  against,  how  foolish^^  soever  they 
appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  means  of  accompli^  hing 

»  John  xiv.  2.  '"  John  v.  22,  23. 

»  Matt,  xxviii.  18  '*  1  Cor.  xv.  [25,  28.] 

'»  1  Tim.  iii.  IG.  "  P.  Vi>,  etc. 
»»  1  Cor.  i. 
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the  very  best  cuds.  And  their  appearing  fooliahness  is  no 
presumption  against  this,  m  a  scheme  so  greatly  beyond  our 
comprehension.'" 

III.  The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may 
have  been  all  along  carried  on  by  general  laws,'^  no  less 
than  the  course  of  Nature  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly 
made  out.  Consider  then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say, 
that  the  whole  common  course  of  Nature  is  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  general  fore-ordained  laws.  We  know,  indeed, 
Several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter  ;  and  a  gieat  part  of 
the  natural  beha\-iour  of  living  agents  is  reducible  to  general 
laws.  But  we  know  in  a  manner  nothing,  by  what  laws 
storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence,  be- 
come the  instrimients  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  tlio 
laws  by  which  persons  born  into  the  world  at  such  a  time 
and  place  are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the 
laws  by  which  thoughts  come  into  our  mind  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  and  by  which  umumerable  things  happen,  of  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  afl'airs  and  state  of  the  world ; 
these  laws  are  so  wholly  imknown  to  us,  that  we  call  the 
events  which  come  to  pass  by  them,  accidental  j  though  all 
reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  there  cannot  in  reality 
be  any  such  thing  as  chance,  and  conclude  that  the  things 
which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  general  laws, 
and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  exceeding 
little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can  trace 
up  the  natui-al  course  of  things  before  us,  to  general  laws. 
And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of 
it  to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our 
seeing  that  part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course 
of  Nature,  in  some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general 
laws,  that  we  conclude  this  of  the  rest.'"  And  if  tlmt  be  a 
just  ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  a  just  gi-ound  also, 
if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend,  to  render  it  siipposabic 
and.  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for  answering  objections, 
that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may  have  been  all  along 
in  like   manucr,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom.     Thus,   that 

'6  P.  135,  136.  *^  P.  138,  139. 

'"  See  Herschel's  '  Prfcliminary  Discoiirse  on  the  Study  of  NatunJ 
riiilosopLy,   ch.  iii 
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miraculous  powers  should  bo  exerted  at  8ucli  times,  upon 
eucli   occasions,   in   such   degrees  and   manners,   and   with 
regard  to  such  persons  rather  than  others,  that  the  affairs  of 
tho  world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course 
BO  far,  should,  just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction 
given  them  by  miraculous  interpositions  ;  that  these  inter- 
positions  should  be  exactly  in  such  degiees  and  rcspectt* 
only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  general  laws.    These  laws 
are  uiiKnown  indeed  to  us ;  but  no  more  unknown,  than  the 
kws  from  whence  it  is,  that  some  die  as  soon  as  they  aro 
born  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age,  tlu.t  one  man  is  so 
superior  to  another    in    understanding,   with  innumerable 
more  things  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
they  are  as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation. 
Now,  if  the  revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  mira- 
culous interpositions,  bo  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's 
ordinary  government  in  the  course  of  Kature,  made  known 
by  reason  and  experience  ;  there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect 
that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises,  should  be  provided  for  l)y 
these  general  laws  of  miraculous  intei-positions,  than   that 
every   exigence  in  Nature  should  by  tho  general  laws  of 
Nature  ;  yet  there  might  be   wise   and   good   reasons  tliat 
miraculous  interpositions  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from 
by  other  miracles. 
CcKcu       Upon  the  whole  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and 
C    irregularities  in  Nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but 
in  part  made  known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind 
in  other  respects.      Now  we  see  no  more  reason  why  tho 
frame  and  com-se  of  Nature  should  be  such  a  scheme,  tlian 
wliy  Christianity  should.      And  that  the  former  is  such   a 
scheme  renders  it  credible,  that  tho  latter,  upon  suppositian 
of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.    And  as  it  is  manifest  that 
Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a  scheme 
in  which  means  are  made  use  of  tc  accomplish  ends,  like  to 
that  of  Nature  ;   so  tho  credibility  that  it  may  have  been 
all  along  earned  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course 
of  Nature,  has  been  distmctiy  proved.     And  from  all  this  it 
is  beforehand  credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable 
that  there  would,  be  the  like  appearance  of  deficiencies  and 
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irregulaiiticE  in  Clinstiaiiity  as  in  Nature  ;  i.  c,  tliat  Chris- 
tianity would  be  liable  to  the  like  objections  as  the  frame 
of  Natiu-e.  And  these  objections  are  answered  by  these 
obscrvatious  concerning  Christianity ;  as  the  like  objec- 
tions against  the  frame  of  Nature  are  answered  by  the  like 
obscrvatious  concerning  the  frame  of  Natm-e. 

The  objections  against  Christianity,  considered  as  a  matter 
of  fact/'  having  in  general  been  obA-iatcd  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter,  and  tlie  same,  considered  as  made  agamst  tlie  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  it  havhig  been  obviated  in  this,  the 
next  thing  according  to  the  method  proposed  is  to  show,  that 
the  principal  objections  in  particular  against  Christianity 
may  be  answered  by  ijarticular  and  full  analogies  hi  Nature. 
And  as  one  of  them  is  made  against  the  whole  scheme  of  it 
together,  as  just  now  described,  I  choose  to  consider  it  here, 
rather  than  m  a  distinct  chapter  by  itself.  The  thuig  objected 
against  this  sclieme  of  the  gospel  is,  "  that  it  seems  to  suj)- 
pose  God  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  long  series  of 
nitricate  means  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ends,  the  recovery 
and  salvation  of  the  world:  in  like  sort  as  men,  for  Avant  of 
undcrstandhig  or  power,  not  being  able  to  come  at  tlieir  ends 
directly,  are  forced  to  go  round-about  ways,  and  make  use 
of  many  perplexed  contrivances  to  arrive  at  them."  Now 
everything  which  we  sec  shows  the  folly  of  this,  considered 
as  an  objection  against  the  truth  of  Cliristianity.  For  accord- 
ing to  om-  manner  of  conception  God  makes  use  of  variety  of 
means,  what  we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the  natm-al 
course  of  providence,  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  ends. 
Indeed  it  is  certain  there  is  somewhat  in  this  matter  quite 
beyond  our  compreliension :  but  the  mystery  is  as  great  in 
Nature  as  in  Christianity.  Wo  know  what  we  om-selves  aim 
at,  as  final  ends  ;  and  what  courses  we  take,  merely  as 
means  conducing  to  those  ends.  But  we  are  gx'eatly  ignorant 
how  far  tlungs  are  considered  by  tlie  Author  of  Nature, 
under  the  single  notion  of  means  and  ends  ;  so  as  that  it  may 
be  said  this  is  merely  an  end,  and  that  merely  means,  in  liis 
regard.  And  whether  there  be  not  scne  peculiar  absurdity 
in  our  \cry  manne*    of  conceptii^u  concerning  this  matter, 

»  P.  131,  etc 
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somewhat  contradictory  arising  from  our  oxticmely  imper- 
fect views  of  tliiugs,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  However,  thus 
niucli  is  manifest,  that  the  whole  natiu'al  world  and  govern- 
ment of  it  is  a  scheme  or  system ;  not  a  fixed,  but  a  pro- 
gressive one :  a  scheme  in  which  the  operation  of  various 
means  takes  up  a  great  length  of  time  before  the  ends  they 
tend  to  can  be  attained.  The  change  of  seasons,  tlie  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a  flower,  is 
an  instance  of  this :  and  so  is  human  life.  Thus  vegetable 
bodies,  and  tliose  of  animals,  though  possibly  formed  at  once, 
yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state.  And  thus  rational 
agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies,  are  naturally 
directed  to  form  each  his  owti  manners  and  character,  by  the 
gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  by  a  long 
con)se  of  action.  Our  existence  is  not  only  successive,  as  it 
nmst  be  of  necessity  ;  but  one  state  of  om*  hfe  and  being  is 
appointed  by  God  to  be  a  preparation  for  another;  and  that, 
to  be  the  means  of  attaining  to  another  eucceedmg  one  : 
infancy  to  childhood  ;  cliildhood  to  youth  ;  youth  to  mature 
age.  Men  are  impatient,  and  for  precipitating  things  :  but 
the  Author  of  Nature  appears  deliberate  thioughout  his 
operations,  accomplishing  his  natural  ends  by  slow  successive 
steps.*  And  there  is  a  plan  of  things  beforehand  laid  out, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires  various  systems  of 
means,  as  well  as  length  of  time,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on 
its  several  parts  into  execution.  Thus  in  the  daily  course  of 
natural  providence  God  operates  in  the  very  same  manner,  as 
in  the  dispensation  of  Christianity ;  making  one  thing  sub- 
servient to  another ;  this,  to  somewhat  further ;  and  so  on, 
through  a  progressive  series  of  means,  which  extend,  both 

*°  [Professor  Fitzgerald  quotes  here  an  appropriate  parallel  pas- 
sage from  Guizot,  "  The  ways  of  Providence  are  not  confined  witbiu 
narrow  limits  ;  he  hurries  not  himself  to  display  to-day  tbts  cou- 
Bequences  of  the  principle  which  he  yesterday  laid  down  ;  he  will 
draw  it  out  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  hour  is  come  ;  and  even 
according  to  our  reasoning,  logic  is  not  the  less  sure  because  it  is  slew. 
Providence  is  unconcerned  as  to  time ;  his  march  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  simile)  is  like  that  of  the  fabulous  deities  of  Homer 
tlu'ough  space;  he  takes  a  step  and  agee  have  elapsed." — Lectures  on 
Civilization  in  Europe,  Lect.  1    ' 
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backward  and  forward,  beyond  our  utmost  view.*'  Of  tliis 
manner  of  operation,  everything  we  see  in  tlic  course  of 
Nature  is  as  much  an  instance  as  any  part  of  the  Christian 
disi)ens?tioD. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OK  TIIK.  rARTlCUI.AU  SYSTEM  OF  CIIUISTTANITY  ;  TIIK  AITOINT- 
MKNT  OF  A  MEDIATOR,  AND  THE  REDEMPTION  OK  THE  WORLD 
DY   HIM. 

[The  medialicu  of  Chri<i  has  been  gi-eatly  objected  to,  but  without 
reason  ;  for 

*'  [The  reasonings  of  tLi-4  c":^pt?r  throw  light  on  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  cb&racW  :.nd  government  of  God.  "  Our 
philosophers,"  8?ys  Br.  Powell,  ..."  make  mistakes  more  shame- 
ful and  dangerous  when  they  judge  of  the  Divine  economy  .  .  .  from 
preconceived  notions  of  fitness  and  propriety,  of  justice  and  impar- 
tiality, which  they  boldly  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  cannot, 
they  tell  us,  act  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  contrary  to  his 
wisdom ;  nor  in  that,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  justice  : 
one  kind  or  degree  of  happiness  he  must  be  disposed  to  grant,  and 
this  his  creatures  have  a  right  to  demand.  But  while  they  throw 
out  those  peremptory  assertions  .  .  .  they  show  themselves  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  their  own  science,  and 

with  the  origin  of  all  its  late  improvements True  philosophy 

would  have  taught  them  to  proceed  the  other  way ;  to  begin  with 
observing  the  present  constitution  of  the  world;  with  considering 
attentively  how  God  has  made  us,  and  in  what  circumstances 
placed  us;  and  then  to  foi-ra  a  sure  judgment,  from  what  he  has 
done,  what  it  is  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  the  other  Divine 
perfections  that  he  would  do.  They  might  thus  have  learned  the 
invisible  things  of  God  from  those  things  which  are  clearly  seen ; 
the  things  which  are  not  yet  accomplished  from  those  which  are." — 
Cm  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Philosophy  in  the  Studi/  of  Religion.  Powell's 
Pisrourses,  iii.  These  remarks  are  most  applicable  to  the  study  of 
Fcrijiture.  "  What  readeat  thou  ?"  ought  to  be  the  first  question 
\n  theology,  as  ' '  What  findest  thou  ? "  is  the  first  question  in  science. 
A  priori  presumptions  become  neither  the  spirit  of  the  Baconiaa 
philosophy,  nor  the  humility  of  the  Christian.  A  sound  philosophy 
ifl  the  result  of  tie  eame  Dro<'j''is  of  docUe  inquiry  as  a  sound  fiiith.] 
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A  The  aiialogj-  of  Nature  supplies  no  presumption  against  the  gcucraJ 
uotiou  of  lueiUatiou,  but  the  cotili-ary: 

For  upon  the  instrumentality  or  mediation  of  others  we  de- 
pend for  our  birth  and  nature;  for  liap]iiness  and  misery. 

B  The  moral  government  of  God,   which  mediation  presupposes, 
and  which  religion  tells  ns  extends  into  another  life,  is  natural 

1  Present  punishment,  one  effect  of  moral  government,  is  cer- 

tainly natural,  ever  following  vice;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
future  punishment  may  natural  y  follow  vice. 

2  Ncr  nt-^.l  any   object  that,  upon  this  supposition,  justice   is 

trtkec  rut  of  God's  hand,  and  given  to  Nature;  for 
a   It  is  God  who  does  what  Nature  is  said  to  do;  and 
b  In  Scripture  natural  punishments  are  ascribed  to  God,  and 
yet  are  deemed  natural,  as  distinguished  from  miraculous; 
and 
c  Ey  "  natural "  is  meant,  not  arbitrary,  but  just  and  i-easoiiable; 
such,  moreover,  as  are  in  accordance  with  general  laws. 
C   All  the  present  penal  consequences  of  vice  are  not  always  inflicted, 
but  a  provision  is  made  to  prevent  them,  and  so  maj'  some  of 
the  future  consequences  be  prevented. 
1  Men  may  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  evil  not  to 
have  existed  ;  still  it  does  exist,  though  God  often  provides 
remedies  even  for  such  evils  as  are  penal. 

3  Such  provision  might  have  been   withheld  ;    an  arrangement 

severe,  perhaps,  but  not  unjust. 

3  In  fact,  however,  there  is  such  a  provision,  and  analogously  we 

may  hope  that  it  will  extend  into  the  future,  so  that  the 
consequences  of  vice  may  not  follow  universally  in  all  cases. 

4  Some  may  be  surprised  that  this  is  stated  as  a  supposition  only. 

But  if  the  consequences  of  irregularities  even  (not  vice)  be  so 
serious,  and  of  vice  often  extreme  miseiy  and  death,  what 
may  we  not  fear  that  the  consequences  of  irreligion  will  be, 
looking  at  the  disorder  it  introduces  ? 

However,  some  of  the  future  penal  consequences  of  u'm 
may  be  prevented. 
D  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  these  consequences 
can  be  prevented  by  anytliing  we  can  do ;  for 

1  We  know  not  what  reasons  for  punishment  may  exist,  or  what 

the  natural  consequences  of  vice  are,  and  so  cannot  tell  what 
can  prevent  them. 

2  Nature,  moreover,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  pre- 

vent them;  for  ruin  is  often  the  consequence  of  vice,  nor  can 
repentance  repair  tho  evil.  Oiu*  ability  to  repair  it  is  often 
weakened ;  cud   evan  if  not,  we  have  to  depend  on  others. 
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3  Our  notions  of  government  are  all  against  the  suppcsilion  that 

repentance  will  prevent  the  future  painful  consequences  of  vice. 

4  This  conclusion  ia  favoured  by  the  general  sense  of  mankind, 

who  add  sacrifices  to  their  repentance. 
E  The  general  doctrine  of  revelation  on  these  questions  confirms 
these  views.  It  confirms  our  fears,  and  tells  us  of  the  future 
consequences  of  vice.  It  supposes  a  state  of  ruin  (a  supposition 
not  contrary  to  reason);  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  be  pardoned 
through  repentance  alone,  yet  affirms  that  pardon  is  possible, 
therein  revealing  Qod'd  goodness  in  preventing  punishment 
and  bestowing  salvation  through  the  suffering  of  another,  all 
vliich  is  consistent  with  what  we  already  know  of  God;  and  if 
any  object 

1  That  this  doctrine  ia  inconsistent  with  goodness;  answer,  that 

even  the  supposition  that  the  whole  creation  had  jierished 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  it,  therefore  much  less  ia 
this.     Or 

2  That  it  presupposes  a  degraded  state ;  answer, 

a  That  Christianity  does  not  put  us  into  this  state. 

b  That  the  fact  we  are  in  this  state  is  confirmed  by  all  expe- 
rience (the  beat  complain,  and  most  grow  worse  with  age); 
and 

c  How  we  are  so,  and  why,  may  be  difficult  to  explain;  yet  the 
Scripture  account  is  analogous  to  much  around  us,  and  to 
our  recovery  by  Chi'ist. 
V  These  considerationa  show  that  mediation  generally  is  analogous 

to  what  we  see  in  Nature;  nor  can  any  valid  objection  be  taken 

to  the  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  interposed. 

1  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  in  general,  that  Christ  came  to 

teach,  and  then  to  die  for  us.  This  last  fact,  especially  set 
forth  in  the  law,  and  clearly  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

2  More  particularly  he  appeared 

a  As  a  Prophet;  teaching  the  law  of  Nature,  purely,  authorita- 
tively, with  new  light,  and  adding  many  truths  peculiar  to 
himself,  besides  leaving  us  his  own  example. 

b  As  Iving;  ruling  in  his  Church;  the  number  of  which  h«  is 
about  to  perfect,  and  to  receive  to  glory. 

0  As  Priest;  offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice,  universal,  effica- 
cious, and  final. 

Men  may  ask  how  this  sacrifice  is  availing.  But  thia 
question  is  not  answered;  our  conjectures  are,  therefore, 
uncertain.  Scripture  teaches  that  he  makes  repentance 
acceptable  (see  Note),  and  our  wisdom  is  to  accept  the 
■bloesing  without  curiously  inquiring  how  it  effects  its  end.' 
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G  Hence,  since  we  are  ignorant  of  mucli  that  mediation  involve^ 
objections  against  the  scheme  of  mediation  generally,  aud 
against  the  Scriptural  scheme,  are  futile;  whether  against 

1  The  necessity  of  it. 

2  The  nature,   parts,   and  duties  of  the  Mediator's  office,  unless 

such  objections  are  founded  upon  the  unfitness  of  the  means 
to  the  end  proposed. 
8  Of  unfit  means,  the  suffering  of  Christ,  as  innocent  for  gui'ty, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  example;  but  the  answer  is  obvious: 
A  In  the  constitution  of  Nature  men  thus  sufier. 
b  Against  that  constitution  the  argument  is  still  stronger,  for 

Christ  suffered  vohmtarily. 
C  In  the  end  all  (Christ  included)  will  be  treated  according  to 

their  deserts. 
d  Such  suffering  is  found,  in  fact,  to  contribute  largely  to  the 

relief  of  man;  and 
e  The  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,   aud  its  fitness  for  the 
end,  is  seen  in  its  nat:iral  tendency  to   vindicate  God's 
laws,  and  deter  men  from  sin. 
f  The  objection,   moreover,  really   means  that  it  is  not  fit, 
because  we  do  not  see  it  to  be  so. 
4  Such  objections  are  all  unreasonable,  for  they  are  ba.sed  upon 
our  ignorance ;  that  is,  the  reason  of  the  arrangement  is  not 
told  us,  and  yet  we  object  to  it ;  they  are  most  unreasonable, 
because,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  analogous  to  natural 
facts ;  besides,  it  is  part  of  the  doctrine  in  which  we  are  not 
actively  concerned;  further 
6  From  Scripture  and  from  analogy  we  learn  that,  while  oiu-  duty 
is  made  clear,  we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  clearness  in 
what  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  Divine  conduct, 
a  In  Nature  vo  gather  rules  of  life  by  experience.     Of  the  vast 

scheme  of  Providence  we  know  little;  so, 
b  Analogously  in  Scripture,  the  things  not  understood  relate 
to  God's  part,  not  to  human  duty.  In  both  there  is  much 
we  can  understand;  but  our  duties  are  always  clear,  whe- 
ther moral  or  positive,  and  the  reasons  for  them;  and, 
even  if  they  were  not,  the  fact  that  they  are  commanded  is 
Bufticieut  to  make  them  binding.] 


There  is  not,  1  think,  anything  relating  to  Christianity  which 
has  been  more  objected  against  than  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
in  some  or  other  of  its  paiis.  Yet,  upon  thorough  considera- 
tion, there  seems  nothing  less  justly  Uable  to  it.     h  or, 
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I.  'I'Le  \\li0ic  aiialoj:;y  of  Natm-e  removes  all  Imagined  prc- 
BUinption  against  Iho  general  notion  of  a  Mnliutur  hctwern 
(Jod  and  man.^  For  we  find  all  living  creaturcB  arc  biouglit 
iuto  tho  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is  preserved,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  others  :  and  every  satisfaction  of  it,  some 
way  or  other,  is  bestowed  by  the  like  means.  iSo  that  tbe 
visible  government,  which  God  exercises  over  the  world,  is 
by  the  instrumentality  and  mediation  of  others.  And  how 
far  his  invisible  government  be  or  be  not  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  all  by  reason.  And  the  supposition  that  pact 
of  it  is  so  appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible  a«; 
the  contrary,  'i'here  is  then  no  sort  of  objection,  from  tbe 
light  of  Nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of  Christi- 
anity, or  as  an  appointment  in  this  disi)ensation :  since  we 
find  by  experience  that  God  docs  appoint  mediators  to  be 
the  instruments  of  good  and  evil  to  us ;  the  instruments  of 
his  justice  and  his  mercy.  And  the  objection  here  referred 
to  is  urged,  not  against  mediation  in  that  high,  eminent,  and 
pecidiar  sense  in  which  Christ  is  our  mediator,  but  absolutely 
against  the  whole  notion  itself  of  a  mediator  at  all. 

II.  As  we  must  suppose  that  the  world  is  under  the  proper 
moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  religion,  before  we 
can  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ,  so  that  supposition  is 
here  to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of.  Now  the  Divine  moral 
govenmient  which  r.-ligion  teaches  us  implies,  that  the  con- 
seciuence  of  vice  shall  be  misery,  in  some  future  state,  by  tlie 
righteous  judgment  of  God.  That  such  consequent  punish- 
ment sliall  take  clfect  by  his  appointment,  is  necessarily  im- 
plied. But,  as  it  is  not  in  any  sort  to  be  supposed  that  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  ends  or  reasons,  i'or  which 
it  is  tit  future  punishments  should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God 
lias  appointed  such  and  such  consequent  misery  should  follow 
vice  ;  and  as  avc  are  altogether  in  the  dark  how  or  in  what 
manner  it  shall  follow,  by  what  immediate  occasions,  or  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Avhat  means  ;  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  it  may  follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that,  in  which 
many  miseries  follow  such  and  such   courses  of  action  at 

»  I  Tin:   ii.  5. 
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Drcscnt ;  poverty,  sickness,  inlamy,  imtimcly  death  by  dis- 
eases, death  from  the  hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  futui'e  punishment  may  follow  wiek- 
f.dncss  of  coui'se,  as  wc  speak,  or  m  the  way  of  natural  con- 
sequence from  God's  original  constitution  of  the  world  ; 
from  the  nature  ho  has  given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in 
which  he  places  us ;  or  in  a  like  manner  as  a  person  rashly 
iii fling  upon  a  precipice,  in  tlie  way  of  natural  consequence, 
falls  down;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  breaks  his 
limbs,  suppose ;  in  the  way  of  natui-al  consequence  of  this, 
without  heli^  ijerishes. 

Somo  good  men  may  perhaps  be  offended  Avith  hearing  it 
spoken  of  as  a  supposable  thing,  that  the  future  punishments 
of  wickedness  may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  :  as 
if  this  Avere  taking  the  execution  of  justice  out  of  the  hands 
of  God,  and  giving  it  to  Nature.  But  they  should  remember, 
that  when  thmgs  come  to  pass  according  to  the  course  oi 
Nature,  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  bemg  his  doing',  who 
is  the  God  of  Nature  :  and  that  the  Scripture  ascribes  those 
punishments  to  Divine  justice,  Avhich  are  knoA\Ti  to  be  natural ; 
and  which  must  bo  called  so,  when  distinguished  from  such 
as  are  miraculous.  But  alter  all,  this  supposition,  or  rather 
this  way  of  speaking,  is  hero  made  use  of  only  by  Avay  of 
illustration  of  the  subject  befoi-e  us.  For  since  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  future  punishment  of  Avickedness  is  not  a 
matter  of  arbitrary  appointment,  but  of  reason,  equity  and 
justice  ;  it  comes,  for  aught  I  sec,  to  the  same  thing,  Avhether 
it  is  supposed  to  be  InHictcd  in  a  Avay  analogous  to  that  in 
Avhich  the  temporal  punishments  of  Aice  and  folly  are  inflicted, 
or  in  any  other  Avay.  And  though  there  Avere  a  difference,  it 
is  allowable,  in  the  present  case,  to  make  this  supposition, 
jilainly  not  an  incredible  one,  that  future  punishment  may 
folloAv  Avickedness  in  the  Avay  of  natural  consequence,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  general  laws  of  govermucnt  already  esta- 
blished in  the  universe. 

III.  Upon  this  supposition,  or  even  Avithout  it,  we  may 
obscrA'o  somcAvhat  much  to  the  present  purpose,  in  the  con- 
Etitution  of  Nature  or  appointments  of  Providence;  the  pro- 
^'sion  Avliich  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  consequences 
of  men's  actions  should  not  ahvays  actually  follow,  or  that 
Bucl)  bad  consequences,  as  according  to  the  settled  course  oi 
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tilings  would  inevitably  Lave  followed,  il  not  prevented, 
ehoulil,  in  certain  degrees,  bo  prevented.  We  are  apt  pre- 
euniptuously  to  imagine  that  the  world  might  have  been  so 
constituted,  as  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  such 
tiling  as  misery  or  evil.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  Author 
nf  Nature  permits  it :  but  then  he  has  provided  reliefs,  and 
in  many  cases  perfect  remedies  for  it,  after  some  pains  and 
difficulties  ;  reliefs  and  remedies  even  for  that  evil  which  is 
the  fruit  of  our  own  misconduct,  and  which,  in  the  course  ot 
Nature,  would  have  continued  and  ended  in  our  destruction 
but  for  such  remedies.  And  this  is  an  instance  both  of 
severity  and  of  indulgence  in  the  constitution  of  Nature. 
Thus  all  the  bad  consequences  now  mentioned  of  a  man's 
trifling  upon  a  precipice  might  bo  prevented.  And  though 
all  were  not,  yet  some  of  them  might,  by  proper  interposi- 
tion, if  not  rejected :  by  another's  coming  to  the  rash  man's 
relief,  with  his  o-vvn  laying  hold  on  that  relief,  in  such  sort  as 
the  case  required.  Persons  may  do  a  great  deal  themselves 
towards  preventing  the  bad  consequences  of  their  follies : 
and  more  may  be  done  by  themselves,  together  with  the  as- 
sistance of  others  their  fellow-creatures  ;  which  assistance 
Nature  requires  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the  general  con- 
stitution of  the  world.  Now  suppose  it  had  been  so  consti- 
tuted, that  after  such  actions  were  done  as  were  foreseen 
natm-ally  to  draw  after  them  misery  to  the  doer,  it  should 
have  been  no  more  in  human  power  to  have  prevented  tnat 
naturally  consequent  misery,  in  any  instance,  than  it  is  in 
all ;  no  one  can  say  whether  such  a  more  severe  constitution 
of  things  might  not  yet  have  been  really  good.  But  that,  on 
the  contrary,  provision  is  made  by  Nature  that  we  may  and 
do,  to  so  great  degree,  prevent  the  bad  natural  efi'ects  of  our 
follies,  this  may  bo  called  mercy  or  compassion  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  world :  compassion,  as  distinguished 
from  goodness  in  general.  And  the  whole  kno%VTi  constitu- 
tion and  comse  of  things  affording  us  instances  of  such  com- 
passion, it  would  be  according  to  the  analogy  of  Nature,  to 
hope  that,  however  ruinous  the  natural  consequences  of  vico 
might  be,  from  the  general  laws  of  God's  government  over 
the  universe,  yet  provision  might  be  made,  possibly  might 
have  been  onginally  mado,  for  preventing  tliose  ruinous  cou* 
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Bequencos  from  inevitably  f<'llcwing;  at  least  from  follo^v- 
in}?:  uiiivciisally,  and  in  all  cases. 

Many,  1  am  sensible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this  made  a 
question,  or  spoken  of  as  in  any  degree  doubtful.  The 
t]renerality  of  manldnd  are  so  far  from  having  that  a^rful 
p.onse  of  things,  which  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery 
and  darkness  seems  to  make  but  reasonable,  that  they  have 
scarce  any  ai)prchcnsion  or  thought  at  all  about  this  matter, 
any  way  ;  and  some  serious  persons  may  have  spoken  unad- 
visedly coneoniing  it.  But  let  us  observe  wliat  we  expcricn(,'e 
to  be,  and  wliat,  from  the  very  constitution  of  Nature,  can- 
not but  be  the  consequences  of  irregular  and  disorderly 
behaviour,  even  of  such  rashness,  wilfulness,  neglects,  as  we 
scarce  call  vicious.  Now  it  is  natural  to  apprehend  that  tho 
bad  consequences  of  irregularity  will  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  irregularity  is  so.  And  there  is  no  comparison 
between  these  irregularities  and  tho  gi-eater  instances  of 
vice,  or  a  dissolute  profligate  disregard  to  all  religion,  if 
there  be  anything  at  all  in  religion.  For  consider  v/hat  it  is 
for  creatures,  moral  agents,  presumptuously  to  introduce  that 
confusion  and  misery  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  man- 
kind have  in  fact  introduced ;  to  blaspheme  the  Sovereign 
TiOrd  of  all ;  to  contemn  his  authority  ;  to  bo  injurious  to 
the  degree  they  are  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  creatures 
of  God.  Add  that  the  effects  of  vice  in  the  present  world 
are  often  extreme  misery,  irretrievable  ruin,  and  even  death  ; 
and  upon  putting  all  this  together  it  will  appear,  that  as  no 
one  can  say  in  what  degree  iiital  the  unprevented  conse- 
quences of  vice  may  b-?,  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
Divine  government ;  so  it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain 
how  fai'  those  consequences  could  possibly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  bo  prevented  consistently  with  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  or  with  what  is,  in  fact,  the  moral  constitution 
<;f  Nature.  However,  there  would  be  large  ground  to  hope 
that  the  universal  government  was  not  so  severely  strict, 
but  that  there  was  room  for  pardon,  or  for  having  those 
penal  consequences  prevented.     Yet, 

IV.  Tbere  seems  no  probability  that  anything  we  could  do 
would  alone  and  of  itself  prevent  them :  prevent  their 
followiDg,  or  beiu'j  inflicted.     But  one  woijd  think,  at  leasts 
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it  were  impossible  that  the  contiary  should  be  tLcught 
certain.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  wliolc  of  the 
case.  We  are  not  informed  of  all  tlie  reasons,  which  render 
it  fit  that  iuturo  punishments  sliould  be  inflicted :  and 
therefore  cannot  know,  whether  anything  A\e  could  do 
would  make  such  an  alteration,  as  to  render  it  fit  that  they 
should  be  remitted.  We  do  not  know  what  tlie  whole 
natural  or  apjjointed  consequences  of  vice  are  ;  nor  in  what 
way  they  would  follow,  il  not  prevented  :  and  tliereforo  can 
in  no  sort  say  whether  we  could  do  anything  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  them.  Our  ignorance  being  thus 
manifest,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of  Nature  or  Providence. 
For,  though  this  may  be  but  a  slight  ground  to  raise  a  posi- 
tive opinion  upon,  in  this  matter  ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer 
a  mere  arbitrary  assertion,  without  any  kind  of  evidence, 
urged  by  way  of  objection  against  a  doctrine,  the  proof  ot 
which  is  not  reason,  but  revelation.  Consider  then  :  people 
ruin  their  fortunes  by  extravagance ;  they  bring  diseases 
upon  themselves  by  excess  ;  they  incur  the  penalties  of  civil 
laws ;  and  surely  civil  government  is  natural ;  will  sorrow 
for  these  follies  past,  and  behaving  well  for  the  future,  alone 
and  of  itself  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  them  ? 
On  the  contrary,  men's  natural  abilities  of  helping  them- 
selves are  often  impaired :  or  if  not,  yet  they  are  forced  to  bo 
beholden  to  the  assistance  of  others,  upon  several  accounts, 
and  in  different  ways  ;  assistance  which  they  would  have  had 
no  occasion  for,  had  it  not  been  for  their  misconduct ;  but 
which,  in  the  disadvantageous  condition  they  have  reduced 
themselves  to,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and 
retrieving  their  affairs.  Kow  since  this  is  our  case,  consi- 
dering ourselves  merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  as 
having  a  temporal  intex-est  here,  under  the  natural  govern- 
ment of  God,  which  however  has  a  great  deal  moral  in  it; 
why  is  it  not  supposablo  that  this  may  be  our  case  also,  iji 
our  more  important  capacity,  as  muler  his  perfect  moral 
government,  and  having  a  more  general  and  future  interest 
depending?  If  we  have  misbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity, 
and  rendered  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  future  pimishment, 
which  God  has  annexed  to  vice  :  it  is  plainly  credible,  that 
behaving  well  for  the  time  to  come  may  be— not  useless, 
tjptl  forbid— but  wholly  insufficient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to 
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prevent  that  punishment ;  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition, 
which  we  should  have  been  in.  had  we  preserved  cm-  inno- 
cence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  reverence,  when- 
ever wo  reason  concerning  the  Divine  conduct :  yet  it  may 
be  added,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of 
government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general 
constitution  of  Nature,  to  suppose,  that  doing  w  11  for  the 
future  should,  in  all  cases,  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad 
consequences  of  ha\ing  done  evil,  or  all  the  punislimcnt 
annexed  to  disobedience.  And  we  have  manifestly  nothing 
from  whence  to  determine,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what 
cases,  reformation  would  prevent  this  punishment,  even 
supposing  that  it  would  in  some.  And  though  the  efficacy 
of  repentance  itself  alone,  to  prevent  what  mankind  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to,  and  recover  what  tlicy 
had  forfeited,  is  now  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to 
Christianity  ;  yet,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory 
sacrifices  over  the  heathen  world,  this  notion,  of  repentance 
alone  being  sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary 
to  the  general  sense  of  mankind.* 

Upon  the  whole  then  ;  had  the  laws,  the  general  laws  of 
God's  government  been  permitted  to  operate,  without  any 
interposition  in  our  behalf,  the  future  punishment,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reason  to  think, 

'  [These  remarks  on  the  inadequacy  of  repentance,  either  as  an 
emotion  or  as  an  act,  to  cancel  sin,  or  efface  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  remains  after  transgression,  are  expanded  in  Magee  '  On  the 
Atonement,  disc.  1,  and  in  Howe's  '  Living  Temple,'  part  ii.  They 
are  in  peifect  harmony  with  Scripture,  which  represents  forgive- 
ness as  the  result,  not  of  repentance,  but  of  the  death  of  Christ—'  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins' — repentance  being  essential,  not  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
death,  but  to  the  appropriation  of  the  benefits  secured  by  it. 

Even  if  repentance,  however,  could  save  us,  natural  religion  is 
unable  to  produce  it.  It  is,  in  the  evangelical  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  flows  from  a  sense  of  the  love  and 
reverence  due  to  God,  and.  of  the  heinouaness  of  sin  sgainst  him. 
The  sorrow  of  the  world  is  no  such  feeling.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
blended  with  fears  and  impressions  which  make  it  impossible  to 
love  Ood  or  draw  near  to  him.] 
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must  inevitably  Iiavo  followed,  notwithstanding  auythinjwe 
ccul'J  huw  done  to  prevent  it.     Now, 

V.  In  this  darkness,  or  this  light  of  Nature,  call  it  which 
you  please,  revelation  comes  in,  confirms  every  doubting  fear 
which  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man,  concerning  the 
future  unpreventcd  consequence  of  wickedness  ;  supposes  the 
world  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;  (a  supposition  which  seems 
the  very  groimd  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  which,  il 
not  provable  by  reason,  yet  is  in  no  wise  contrary  to  it ;) 
teaches  us  too,  that  the  rules  of  Divine  government  are  sucli, 
as  not  to  admit  of  pardon  immediately,  and  directly  upon 
repentance,  or  by  the  sole  efficacy  of  it :  but  tln.n  teaches, 
at  the  same  time,  what  Nature  might  justly  have  hoped,  that 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  was  not  so  rigid,  but 
tliat  there  was  room  for  an  interposition,  to  avert  the  fatal 
consequences  of  vice ;  which  therefore,  by  this  means,  docs 
admit  of  pardon.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that  the  unknown 
laws  of  God's  more  general  government,  no  less  than  the 
particular  laws  by  which  wo  experience  he  governs  us  at 
present,  aro  compassionate-',  as  well  as  good  in  the  more 
general  notion  of  goodness  :  and  that  he  hath  mercifully 
provided,  that  there  should  be  an  interposition  to  prevent  tho 
destruction  of  luiman  kind ;  whatever  that  destruction  un- 
preventcd would  have  been.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
(jave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  helieveth,  not,  to  be 
cure,  in  a  speculative,  but  in  a  practical  sense,  that  tuhosoevcr 
Mieveth  in  him,  shoidd  not  2^erish*  :  gave  his  Son  in  the  same 
way  of  goodness  to  the  world,  as  he  affords  particular  per- 
sons tho  friendly  assistance  of  their  fcllow-crcatures  ;  when, 
without  it,  their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the  certain  conse- 
•  qncnce  of  their  follies  :  in  the  same  way  of  goodness,  I  say  ; 
though  in  a  transcendent  and  infinitely  higher  degree.  And 
the  Son  of  God  loved  us  and  gave  himsdf  fur  ?<.?,  with  a  lovo, 
which  he  himself  compares  to  that  of  human  friendship : 
though,  in  this  case,  all  comparisons  must  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  them.  Ho 
interposed  in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  and  eflectual 
to  prevent  that  execution  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  God 
had  appointed  should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon 
thorn :  or  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  that  pur.J.^^.'nent 
■^  •  P.  211  eto  *  Suhn  lU.  ^.». 
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from  actually  following,  which,  according  to  the  general  Inws 
of  Divine  government,  must  have  followed  the  sins  of  tbe 
world,  had  it  not  been  for  such  intcrposition\ 
Obj.      If  any  thing  here  said  should  appear,  upon  first  thought, 

t  inconsistent  with  Divine  goodness ;  a  second,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  entirely  remove  that  appearance.  For  were 
\'/G  to  suppose  the  constitution  of  things  to  be  such,  as  that 
tiie  whole  creation  must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for 
somewhat,  which  God  had  appointed  should  be,  in  oi'der  to 
prevent  that  ruin ;  even  this  supposition  would  not  be  in- 
consistent, in  any  degiee,  with  the  inost  absolutely  peifcct 

2  goodness.  But  still  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  whole 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  before  us  supposes  mankind 
to  be  naturally  in  a  very  strange  state.  And  truly  so  it  doe&. 
But  it  is  not  Christianity,  w'hich  has  put  us  into  this  state* 

*  It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  imagined,  even  by  the  most  cui-sory 
reader,  that  it  is,  in  any  sort,  affirmed  or  implied  in  any  thing  said 
in  this  chapter,  that  none  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  genei-al 
redemption,  but  such  as  have  the  advantage  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  tlie  present  life.  But  it  may  be  needful  to 
mention,  that  several  questions,  which  have  been  brought  into  the 
subject  before  us,  and  determined,  are  not  in  the  least  entered  into 
here:  questions  which  have  been,  I  fear,  rashly  determined,  and 
perhaps  with  equal  rashness  contrary  ways.  For  instance,  whether 
God  could  have  saved  the  world  by  other  means  than  the  death  of 
Chiist,  consi.«tf  liLiy  with  the  general  laws  of  his  government.  And 
had  not  Christ  come  into  the  world,  what  would  have  been  tha 
future  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  men  ;  those  just  persons  over 
the  face  of  the  eai'th,  for  whom,  Manasses  in  his  prayer  asserts, 
repentance  was  not  appointed.  The  meaning  of  the  fii-st  of  these 
questions  1:-=  creatly  ambigxious:  and  neither  of  them  can  properly 
be  answered,  without  going  upon  that  infinitely  absurd  supposition 
that  we  know  the  whole  of  the  case.  And  perhaps  the  very 
inquiry,  What  xcoxdd  have  folloiccd,  if  God  had  not  done  as  he  has, 
may  liave  in  it  some  very  great  improprietj';  and  ought  not  to  be 
car.-ied  on  any  fui-ther  than  is  necessary  to  help  our  partial  and 
inadequate  conceptions  of  things. 

*  [This  remark  is  of  importance  not  only  to   Butler's  argument, 

but  on  other  grounds.      The  gospel   defines  the  extent  of  actual 

transgression,  and  its  results :  Men   ' '  serve  divers  lusts  and  ple^- 

••res;"   "  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  are  evil 

cootiniially, "  "  thoy  are  adienated  from  the  life  of  God;  "  they  ar» 
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Whoever  will  consider  the  mauifold  miseries,  and  the  ex- 
treme wickedness  of  the  world ;  that  the  best  have  great 
wrongncsscs  within  themselves,  which  they  complain  of, 
and  endeavour  to  amend  ;  but  that  the  generality  grow 
more  protligatc  and  corrupt  witli  age ;  that  heathen  mo- 
ralists thought  the  present  state  to  be  a  state  of  punish- 
ment '1  and  what  might  be  added,  that  tlio  earth  our  habi- 
tation has  the  appearances  of  being  a  ruin  :^  whoever,  I  say, 
will  consider  all  these,  and  some  other  obvious  things,  will 
think  he  has  little  reason  to  object  against  the  Scripture 


"  cbildron  of  wrath."  It  traces  actual  transgi-ession,  as  no  heathen 
Bysteni  does,  to  a  depraved  nature.  Men  are  "born  in  sin;"  their 
hearts  "are  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 
Aud  lastly  it  shows  that  this  sinful  condition  does  not  originate 
with  matter  (as  some  of  the  Greeks  held),  or  with  God,  or  with 
any  personal  principle  of  evil,  but  with  man  himself.  A  just 
appreciation  of  these  truths,  especially  of  the  last  two,  is  essential 
to  penitence.  If  men  think  that  their  hearts  are  better  than  their 
lives,  and  their  ruiued  condition  is  rather  their  misfortune  than 
their  fault,  repentance  will  be  impossible;  and  the  blame  of  sin 
will  be  th^o^vn,  with  show  of  reason,  anywhere  but  upon  them- 
selves. The  importance  of  Christianity,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  is  well  shown  by  Stillingfleet,  '  Orig.  Saci-se,'  lib.  3, 
cap.  3,  §  8  ;  and  especially  by  Halyburton  on  '  Natural  Religion,' 
chap.  ix. ;  see  also  Wilberforce's  '  Practical  View,'  chap,  iv.] 

1  [So   Homer  fitquently.     'Herod.  Clio,'  31,32.    '  Thucydides,' 
ii.  6-t,  iii.  45.      'Aristotle's  Rhet.,'  ii.  13  and  15.] 

'  ["  The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to  evei-y  eye  that  bear  in 
their  front  (yet  extant)  this  doleful  inscription — Here  God  once 
dwelt.  Enough  appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of 
the  soul  of  man  to  show  the  Divine  presence  did  sometime  reside 
in  it;  more  than  enough  of  vicious  deformity  to  proclaim  he  la 
now  retired  and  gone.  The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar  over- 
turned ;  the  light  and  love  are  now  vanished,  which  did  the  one 
shine  with  so  heavenly  'orightuess,  the  other  bu:-n  with  so  pious 
fervour;  the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced,  and  thrown  away  as  a 
useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the  throne  of  the  prince  of  dai-k- 
ness.  .  .  .  The  comely  order  of  this  house  is  turned  into  confusion; 
the  'beauties  of  holiness'  irto  noisome  impurities;  the  'house 
of  prayer  into  a  den  of  thieves,'  and  that  of  the  worst  aud  mobt 
horrid  kind,  for  e'-sry  lust  is  a  thief,  and  every  theft  sacrileee," 
Ptc. —  The  Lkxnf^  Temple,  chap,  u.} 
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account,  tliat  mankind  is  in  a  state  of  degradation  ;  against 
this  being  the  fact :  how  difficult  soever  he  may  think  it  to 
account  for,  or  even  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  oc- 
casions and  circumstances  of  it.  But  that  the  crime  of  our 
first  parents  was  the  occasion  of  our  being  jjlaced  in  a  more' 
disadvantageous  condition,  if>  a  thing  tliroughout  and  par- 
ticularly analogous  to  what  we  see  in  tlie  daily  course  ol 
uatui-al  Frovidenco  ,-  as  the  recovery  of  the  world  by  the 
interposition  of  Christ  has  been  shoAVTi  to  be  so  in  general. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  interposed  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  office  as  Mediator  in  too 
largest  sense  between  God  and  man,  is  thus  represented  to  us 
in  the  Scripture.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world  ;^  the  revealer 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most  eminent  sense.  He  is  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice ;'"  the  Lamb  of  God :"  and  as  he  voluntarily 
offered  himself  up,  he  is  styled  our  High-Priest.'^  And, 
which  seems  of  peculiar  weight,  he  is  described  beforehand 
in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  same  characters  of  a  priest,, 
and  an  expiatory  victim. '»  And  whereas  it  is  objected,  that 
all  this  is  merely  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  apostle  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  the 
lata  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very- 
image   of  the   things:^*    and   that   the  priests  that  offer  gifts 

according  to  the  law serve  unto  the  example^^  and  shadow 

of  Jieavevly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God,  when  he 
was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  see,  saith  he,  that  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the' 
mount  ;"•'  i.  e.  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 
priesthood  of  Chri.st ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Moses  was  according  to  that  showed  him  m  the  mount. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  mount, 
were  the  originals  :  of  the  former  of  which  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  a  type  ;  and  of  the  latter  the  taberuaclo 
made  by  Moses  was   a  copy.     The  doctrine  of  this  epistle 

'  John  i.  and  viii.  12. 

»"  Rom.  ill.  25,  and  v.  11;  1  Cor.  v.  7;  Eph.  v.  2j   I  John  :i.  2; 
Matt.  xxvi.  23. 

"  John  i.  29,  3G,  and  throughout  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
"  Throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  He.brewa. 
"  Isa.  liii. ;  Dan.  ix.  24 ;  Pa.  ex.  4.  "  Heb.  x.  1. 

"  i.e.  "uuiiisttT  to  what  la  a  copy.'  '•  Hih  viii.  4,  5. 
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then  plainly  is,  that  tlio  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to 
tho  great  and  final  atonement  to  bo  made  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  not  that  this  -was  an  allusion  to  those.  Kor 
can  anything  bo  more  express  or  determinate,  than  the 
following  passage.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
cf  goats  should  take  away  sin.  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into 
the  world,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering,  i.  e.  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  thou  woiddfst  not,  hut  a  body  hast  thou  prejiared  me — 
Lf,  1  ccmie  to  do  thy  wiU,  0  God — By  which  will  we  are 
s(mctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  alW  And  to  add  one  passage  more  of  the  like  kind : 
Christ  was  once  offered  to  htar  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  ; 
t.  e.  without  bearing  sin,  as  he  did  at  his  first  coming,  by 
being  an  oflfcring  for  it ;  without  having  our  iniquities  ag.iin 
laid  iqton  Mm,  without  being  any  more  a  sin  oflering  : — unto 
them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  loithout 
sin,  unto  salvation.*^  Nor  do  the  inspired  AVTi'ters  at  all  con- 
fine themselves  to  this  manner  of  speaking  concerning  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ ;  but  declare  an  efficacy  in  what  he  did 
and  sulfered  for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond  mere  instruc- 
tion, example,  and  government,  in  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression :  That  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation,  the  Jews  :  cmd 
not  for  that  nation  only,  hut  that  also,  plainly  by  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God 
tliat  were  scattered  abroad  :^^  that  he  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
fyr  the  unjust  ,••"  that  he  gave  his  life,  himself,  a  ransom  ;*"  that 
we  are  bought  with  a  price  ;*'  that  he  redeemed  tis  with  his 
hlood ;  redeemed  tis  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us  ;**  that  he  is  our  Advocate,  Intercessor,  and  Pro- 
pitiation ;"  that  he  was  made  perfect,  or  consummate,  through 
sufferings:  and  being  thus  made  perfect  he  became  the  uutltor  of 
salvation  ;**    that    God  was    in    Christ   reconciling    the  world 

'•  Heb.  X.  4,  5,  7,  9,  10.  '^  [Heb.]  ix.  28. 

'•  John  xi.  51,  52.  '»  1  Pet.  iii.  18, 

*"  Matt.  XX.  28;  Mark  x.  45;  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

«'  2  Pet.  ii.  1;  Rev.  xiv.  4;  1  Cor.  -vi.  20. 

«  1  Pet.  i.  19;  Rev.  v.  9;  Gkil.  iii.  13. 

«-'  Heb.  vii.  25;  1  John  ii.  1,  U. 

"  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  v.  9.  - 
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to  himself ;  hj  lice  denth  nf  his  Son,  hy  t.he  cross  ;  not  impidin<) 
their  trespasses  unto  them:'*''  and,  lastly,  that  through  death  he 
destroyed  him  that  had  tlie  power  of  dcafJi^'  Christ  then 
haviug  thus  humbled  himself,  and  become  obedient  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him^ 
and  given  him  a  name,  ivhich  is  above  evei-y  name:  hath  given 
all  tilings  into  his  hands :  hath  committed  all  judgments  unto 
him  ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father*^  For  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
porvcr,  and  riches,  and  wisdo-m,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
</lory,  and  Lhssing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  heard  I,  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  ujxm  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

'I'hcsc  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  couiprchcnd  and 
express  the  chief  parts  of  Christ's  office,  as  Mediator 
lictNvecn  God  and  man,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  the  nature  of  this 
his  office  is  revealed  ;  and  it  is  usually  treated  of  by  divines 
under  three  heads. 

First,  lie  was  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Prophet ;  that 
Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world,^"  to  declare  the  Divine 
will.  He  published  anew  the  law  of  Nature,  which  men  had 
corrupted ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some 
degree,  was  lost  among  them.  lie  taught  mankind,  taught 
us  authoritatively,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  wwld,  in  expectation  of  the  future  judgincnt  of 
God.  He  contirmed  the  truth  of  this  moral  system  of  Nature, 
and  gave  us  additional  evidence  of  it ;  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony.'" lie  distinctly  revealed  the  manner,  in  which  God 
v.'ould  bo  Avorshippcd,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life.  Thus  he  was  a 
prophet  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  ever  was.  To  whioli 
is  to  be  added,  that  he  set  us  a  perfect  example  that  v:e  should 
follow  his  steps. 

Secondly,  He  has  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.     He 

«*  2  Cor.  V.  19;  Rom.  v.  10;  Eph.  ii.  16. 

**  Heb.  ii.  14.  See  also  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of 
Job,  xxxiii.  24. 

^   Phil.  ii.  8,  9;  John  iii.  35,  and  v.  22,  23. 

«»  Rev.  V.  12,   13.  *^  John  vi,  Hr 

»  rage  153,  m, 
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foiiudcd  a  cliurcli,  to  Ic  to  muiikind  a  standing  nichiorial  ot 
religion,  and  invitation  to  it,  which  he  promised  to  bo  with 
always  even  to  the  cud.  lie  exercises  an  invisible  govern- 
ment  over  it  himself,  and  by  his  Spirit ;  over  that  part  ol  it 
which  is  miUtant  here  on  earth,  a  government  of  discipline, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edifyimj  his  body,  till  we 
all  come  in  the  unify  of  the  faith  and  of  the  hiowkdye  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  j>erfect  man,  tiuto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ.^'  Of  this  church  all  persons  scattered 
over  the  world,  who  live  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  are  mem- 
bers. For  these  ho  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place,  and  will  come 
again  to  receive  them  unto  himself,  that  where  he  is  there  they 
may  he  also,  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  evsr  ,-^*  and  like- 
wise to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Gcd,  and  obey  not 
his  gospel.^ 

Agamst  these  parts  of  Christ's  oflBce  I  lind  no  objections, 
but  what  are  fully  obviated  in  the  beginnnig  of  this  chapter. 

Lastly,  Christ  offered  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 
made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  Avorld,  which  is  men- 
tioned last  in  regard  to  what  is  objected  against  it.  Sacri- 
fices of  expiation  were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained 
amongst  most  other  nations,  from  tradition,  whose  original 
probably  was  revelation.  And  they  Avere  continually  re- 
peated, both  occasionally  and  at  the  returns  of  stated  times  ; 
and  made  up  great  part  of  the  external  rehgion  of  mankind. 
Out  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  ivorld  Christ  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  cf  himself.^  And  this  sacrifice  was, 
\n  the  highest  degi-ee  and  with  the  most  extensive  hifiucnce, 
of  tliat  efticacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  sin,  which  the  hea- 
thens may  be  supposed  to  have  thought  their  sacrifices  to 
have  been,  and  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  really  were  in 
some  degi-ee,  and  Avith  regard  to  some  persons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this  efficacy  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  has  explained  it.  We 
seem  to  bo  very  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  understood  atonement  to  be  made,  i.  e. 
pardon  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifices.     And  if  the  Scripture 

••  Eph.  iv.  12,  13. 

««  John  xiv.  2,  3;  Rev.  iii.  U),  and  xi.  15. 

»»  2  Thcea.  i.  8,  **  Heb.  is.  26. 
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has,  as  surely  it  hus,  left  this  matter  of  the  stitisfaction  of 
Christ  mysterious,  kit  scmewliat  in  it  unrevcalod,  all  con- 
jectures about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at 
least  uncertain.  Nor  lias  any  one  reason  to  complain  for 
want  of  farther  information,  xmless  he  can  show  his  claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  what 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  ns,  beyond  what  the  Scrip- 
tui"e  has  authorized ;  others,  probably  because  they  could 
not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining 
Lis  office  as  Itedeomer  of  the  world  to  his  instruction,  ex- 
ample,  and  government  of  the  church.^*    Whereas  the  doc- 

**  [The  statements  of  this  paragraph  must  be  received  with 
caution.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  becomes  un  not  to  attempt  to 
be  wise  above  what  is  written,  it  is  important  that  we  receive  all 
that  Scripture  reveals.  A  belief  of  the  fact  that  something — the 
death  of  Christ — has  been  appointed,  to  which  we  are  to  appeal 
as  an  adequate  reason  for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  ev«n  though  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  how  it  is  efl&cient,  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
true  religion.  It  may  even  be  in  some  stages  of  religious  know- 
ledge the  only  faith  possible;  and  in  such  cases  men  confide  in  the 
propriety  and  power  of  the  reason,  because  God  has  appointed  it, 
and  he  knows  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  and  the  require- 
ments of  his  own  law. 

If  this  were  all  that  Scripture  told  us,  we  should  need  simply  to 
believe  it;  but  it  tells  us  more.  As  the  aim  of  the  gospel  is  to 
give  us  just  views  of  the  Divine  government,  and  to  influence  men's 
hearts,  it  discloses  enough  of  the  reasons  of  the  an-angemeut  to 
secure  these  ends;  and  all  it  discloses  must  be  believed.  God  is 
the  inaler  as  well  as  the  father  of  our  race;  he  has,  therefore,  both 
official  functions  and  a  personal  character.  He  is  merciful,  and  he 
is  just.  In  our  salvation  both  parts  of  his  character  are  to  be 
harmonized — holiness  and  love;  and  so  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer, 
or  God  cannot  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  those  who  believe. 
Wlien  our  Lord  appeared  he  first  obeyed  and  so  honoured  the  law 
which  men  had  broken;  he  then  exhausted  the  curse,  which  they 
had  incurred,  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  them.  The  efficacy  of 
his  work  depended  partly  upon  his  innocence,  so  that  he  bore  our 
Bins  (not  his  own)  upon  the  tree ;  and  partly  upon  his  inherent 
dignity,  so  that  he  voluntarily  undertook  a  service  he  owed  to  none, 
humbling  himself  to  become  obedient  unto  death.  Cleai'ly  in  this 
an-angement  the  love  of  God  originates  a  plan  that  satisfies  his 
juatice,  maintains  the  law  in  its  sph-it,  if  not  in  its  letter,  and 
iQokeb  it  possible  to   remit  sin  -nithout  doing  violence  to  tbnea 
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ti-me  of  the  gospel  appears  to  be,  not  only  tliat  he  taught 
the  etficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendei-ed  it  of  the  elBcaey 
vhich  it  is  by  wliat  he  did  and  suflered  for  ns  ;  that  he  ob- 
tained for  us  the  benefit  of  ha^^ng  our  repentance  accepted 
unto  eternal  life  ;  not  only  that  he  revealed  to  sinners  that 
they  were  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  how  they  might 
obtain  it ;  but  moreover  that  he  put  them  into  this  capacity 
of  salvation  by  what  he  did  and  sutiered  for  tliem,  put  us 
into  a  capacity  of  escaping  future  punishment  and  obtaining 
future  happiness.  And  it  is  our  wisdom  thankfully  to  accept 
the  benefit,  by  performing  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is 
oftered  on  our  part,  without  disputing  how  it  was  procured 
on  his.     For, 

VII.  Since  we  noitlier  know  by  what  means  punishment 
in  a  future  state  would  have  followed  wickedness  in  this, 
nor  in  what  manner  it  would  have  been  inflicted  had  it  not 
been  prevented,  nor  all  the  reasons  why  its  infliction  would 
liave  been  needful,  nor  the  particiilar  nature  of  that  state  of 
happiness  which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples  ; 
and  since  we  are  ignorant  how  far  any  thing  which  wo  could 
do  would,  alone  and  of  itself,  have  been  eiiectual  to  prevent 
that  punishment  to  which  Ave  Avere  obnoxious,  and  recover 
that  happiness  which  we  had  forfeited,  ic  is  most  evident  we 
are  not  judges,  antecedently  to  revelation,  Avhethcr  a  medi- 
ator was  or  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  those  ends  ;  to  pre- 


priuciples  of  equity  which  are  essential  to  the  maiutonance  ot 
the  Divine  government.  While  upon  the  offendei-s  themselves 
the  aii-angement  produces,  through  the  influence  of  the  reasons  of 
it,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  of  the  excellence  of  law, 
the  beiiuty  of  holiness,  the  love  and  righteousness  of  God,  than  is 
ever  produced  by  other  means.  All  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  with 
man  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  these  reasons,  or  the  work  of  the  Spmt 
would  be  unnecessary;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  bow  it 
Bb.iuld  become  the  power  of  God  to  all  who  believe.  With  God,  its 
efficacy  depends  in  part  on  this  appointment ;  yet  even  here  we 
undei-stand  enough  to  regard  the  arrangement  not  as  arbitrary,  but 
*s  founded  on  attributes  au'J  piinciples  which  serve  to  vmdicate 
the  Divine  law,  and  to  ende;u-  the  Divine  character  to  holy  and 
intelligent  creatui-es.  See  Binney's  '  Power  of  F;Uth,'  sermons  xii, 
and  siii.,  and  Wilberforco's  '  Practical  View,'  chap,  iv,  §  6. 
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vent  that  future  imiiislimcnt,  and  bring  niaiikiiul  to  the  liiial 
LappiuchS  of  their  nature.  And  for  tlie  veiy  same  reasoiife, 
upon  supposition  of  the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  wc  are  no 
more  judges,  antecedently  to  revehition,  of  the  whole  nature 
of  his  office,  or  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists ;  of 
what  was  tit  and  requisite  to  be  assigned  him,  in  order  to 
accomjdish  the  ends  of  Divine  providence  in  the  appoint- 
ment. And  from  hence  it  follows  that  to  object  against  the 
expediency  or  usefulness  of  particular  things,  revealed  to 
have  been  done  or  sulferod  by  him,  because  we  do  not  see 
how  they  were  conducive  to  those  ends,  is  highly  absurd. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  common  to  be  met  with  than  this  ab- 
surdity. But  if  it  be  acknowledged  beforehand  that  we  are 
not  judges  in  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  no  objection  can, 
wtth  any  shadow  of  reason,  be  urged  against  any  particular 
part  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  revealed  in  Scripture,  till 
it  can  be  shown  positively  not  to  be  requisite  or  conducive 
to  the  ends  px'oposed  to  be  accomplished,  or  that  is  in  itself 
unreasonable. 

And  there  is  one  objection  made  against  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  which  looks  to  be  of  this  positive  kind ;  that  the 
doctrine  of  his  being  appointed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  represents  God  as  being  indifferent  whether  he 
punished  the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  Now  from  the  fore- 
going observations  we  may  see  the  extreme  slightncss  of  all 
such  objections ;  and  (though  it  is  most  cei-tain  all  who 
make  them  do  not  see  the  consequence)  that  they  conclude 
altogether  as  much  against  God's  Avhole  original  constitution 
of  Nature,  and  the  whole  daily  course  of  Divine  providence 
in  the  goverimient  of  the  world,  i.  e.  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  Theism  and  the  whole  notion  of  religion,  as 
against  Christianity.  For  the  Avorld  is  a  constitution  or 
system,  whose  parts  have  a  mutual  reference  to  each  other ; 
and  there  is  a  scheme  of  things  gi'adually  carrying  on,  called 
the  course  of  Natm^e,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  God  has 
appointed  us  in  various  ways  to  contribute.  And  when,  in 
the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  it  is  appointed  that 
innocent  people  should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  g-uilty,  this 
is  liable  to  the  very  same  objection  as  the  instance  we  are 
now  considering.  The  infinitely  greater  importance  of  that 
appoiutmcut  of  Christianity,  which  is  objected  against,  does 
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uot  liinder  but  it  may  be,  as  it  plainly  is,  .in  appointment  of 
the  very  same  kind  with  what  the  world  aftords  us  daily 
examples  of.  Nay,  if  there  were  any  force  at  all  in  the  ob- 
jection, it  womd  be  stronger  in  one  respect  against  natural 
providence  tlian  against  Christiiuuty ;  because  under  tlio 
former  we  are  in  many  cases  commanded,  and  even  necessi- 
tated whether  we  will  or  no,  to  sufler  for  the  faults  of  others, 
whereas  the  suflerings  of  Christ  were  voluntary.  The  world's 
being  under  the  rigliteous  government  of  God  does  indeed 
imply,  that  finally  and  upon  the  whoio  every  one  sliall  re- 
ceive according  to  his  personal  deserts  ;  and  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is,  that  this  shall  be  the 
completion  of  the  Divine  government.  But  dm-ing  the  pro- 
gress, and,  for  aught  we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  moral  scheme,  vicarious  punishments  may  be  fit 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Men  by  tlieir  foUies  run  them- 
eelves  into  exti-eme  distress,  into  difficulties  which  would  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  them  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  and 
assistance  of  others.  God  commands  by  the  law  of  Nature 
that  Ave  afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many  cases  where  Me 
cannot  do  it  without  very  great  pains  and  labour,  and  suf- 
ferings to  ourselves.  And  we  see  in  what  variety  of  ways 
one  person's  sufferings  contribute  to  the  relief  of  another ; 
and  how  or  by  what  particular  means  this  comes  to  pass,  or 
follows  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Nature,  whicli 
come  under  our  notice ;  and,  being  familiarized  to  it,  men 
are  not  shocked  with  it.  So  that  the  reason  of  their  insist- 
ing upon  objections  of  the  foregoing  kind  against  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ  is,  either  that  they  do  not  consider  God'a 
settled  and  uniform  appointments  as  his  appointments  at  all, 
or  else  they  forget  that  vicarious  punishment  is  a  providen- 
tial appointment  of  every  day's  experience  ;  and  then,  from 
their  being  unacquainted  with  the  more  general  laws  of  Na- 
ture or  Divine  government  over  the  world,  and  not  seeing 
liow  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could  contribute  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  it,  unless  by  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  will ;  ihey  con- 
clude his  sufleririgs  could  not  i;ontribute  to  it  any  other  way. 
And  yet  wjiat  has  been  often  alleged  in  justification  of  this 
doctrine,  even  from  the  apparent  natural  tendency  of  this 
method  of  our  redemption,  its  tendency  to  vindicate  the 
autliority  of  God',--    laws,  and   deter  his   creatures  from  sj^ 
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this  Las  nevor  yet  been  answered,  aM  is,  I  tliii.k,  plainly 
imausweruLlc ;  the  ugh  I  am  far  from  thii^kiag  it  an  aeoount 
of  the  whcio  of  the  case.  But  without  taking  this  hito  con- 
sitleration,  it  abundantly  appears,  from  the  observations 
above  made,  that  this  objection  is  not  an  objection  agauist 
Christianity,  but  against  the  whole  general  constitution  ot 
Nature.  And  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  an  objection 
against  Christianity,  or,  consideruig  it  as  it  is,  an  objection 
against  the  constitution  of  Natui-e,  it  amounts  to  no  more 
in  conclusion  than  this,  that  a  Divine  appointment  cannot  bo 

f  necessary  or  expedient,  because  the  objector  docs  not  dis- 
cern it  be  so ;  though  he  must  own  that  th.e  natiire  of  the 
case  is  such,  as  renders  him  incapable  of  judging  whetlier 
it  be  so  or  not,  or  of  seeing  it  to  be  necessary,  though  it 
were  so. 

I  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reasonable  men,, 
to  lind  peoi^Ie  arguing  in  this  manner  ;  objecting  against  the 
credibility  of  such  particular  things  revealed  in  Scripture, 
that  they  do  not  see  tLo  necessity  or  expediency  of  them. 
For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  most  pious  exercise 
of  our  understanding,  to  inquire  with  due  reverence  into 
the  ends  and  reasons  of  God's  dispensations  :  yet  when  those 
reasons  are  concealed,  to  argue  from  our  ignorance,  that 
such  dispensations  cannot  be  from  God,  is  infinitely  absurd. 
The  presumption  of  this  kind  of  objections  seems  almost 
lost  in  the  folly  of  them.  And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet 
g>'>a\&r,  when  they  are  urged,  as  i:sual]y  they  are,  against 
tJiL^j^s  in  Christianity  analogous  or  like  to  those  natura* 
dispaustttions  of  Providence,  which  are  matter  of  experience. 
J<et  voayon  be  kept  to :  and  if  any  part  of  the  iScripture 
vocoujt  of  the  redemption  of  the  Avorld  by  Christ  can  be 
»iLo\\'ii  to  be  vialiy  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  tlie 
isame  of  God,  be  given  up  ;  but  let  not  such  poor  creatures 
us  we  go  on  objecting  agair:.st  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do 
not  see  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call 
this  reasoning ;  and,  wliich  still  fm-ther  heightens  the  ab- 
burdity  in  the  present  case,  parts  which  we  are  not  actively 
concerned  in.     For  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 

&  Lastly,  That  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  tbe 
whole  analogj'  of  Nature,  should  teach  us,  not  to  exijcct  to 
Lave  the  like  iufoi-mation  concerning  the  Divir.©  conduct,  as 
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concerning  our  owe  duty.  God  mstructs  us  by  experience, 
(for  it  is  n<>t  reason,  but  cxpericuco  which  mstructs  us,) 
what  good  or  bad  consequences  will  follow  from  our  acting 
m  such  and  such  manners  :  and  by  this  he  directs  us,  how 
we  are  to  bcliave  ourselves.  But  tJiough  wo  are  suHiciently 
instructed  for  the  common  pur-poses  of  life  ;  yet  it  is  but  an 
ahnost  infinitely  small  part  of  natural  providence  which  we 
are  at  all  let  into.  The  case  is  the  same  witli  regard  to 
revelation.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  against  which  it  is  objected,  that  the  expediency  of 
some  tlungs  in  it  is  not  imderstood,  relates  only  to  what 
was  done  on  God's  part  in  the  appointment,  and  on  tl.u 
Mediator's  in  the  execution  of  it.  For  what  is  required  of 
us  in  consequence  of  this  gracious  dispensation,  is  another 
subject,  in  Avhich  none  can  complain  for  want  of  information. 
The  constitution  of  the  world,  and  God's  natural  government 
over  it,  is  all  mystery,  as  much  as  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Yet  under  the  tirst  he  has  given  men  all  things  pertauiing 
to  life;  and  under  the  other,  all  things  pertaining  unto 
godliness.  And  it  may  be  added,  tliat  there  is  nothing  hard 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common  precepts  of 
Christianity :  though  if  there  were,  siu-ely  a  Divine  com- 
mand is  abundantly  sutHcient  to  lay  us  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  obedience.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  reasons 
of  all  the  Christian  precepts  aro  evident.  Positive  insti- 
tution- are  manifestly  necessary  to  keep  up  and  proijagato 
religion  amongst  mankind.  And  om-  duty  to  Christ,  tlie 
internal  and  external  worship  of  him  ;  tliis  part  of  tlio 
religion  of  the  gospel,  manifestly  arises  out  of  what  he  has 
done  and  suffered,  his  autliority  arvi  dominion,  and  the 
relation  which  he  is  revealed  to  stand  hi  to  us.^" 


CIIAPTEll  VI. 

OF    THE    WANT  CF    UNIVEUSALITY    IN    REVIl. -iVrCV :   AXD   Of 
THE   SUrrOsED    DEFICIENCY    IX   THE   PROOK   OF    IT. 

Q'HE  evidence   of   revf.'lation    is   tk-ficient,   it   is    saiil,  iiud    no   tho 
revelation  is  uot  true.     Kevelatiou  is  not  imivei-su',  it  ia  si.i'a,  %ni 

3«   ?.  159   ots. 

Q  2 
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therefure  cot  true.  TLeec  objectioua,  wliicli  are  inade  (it  will  be 
tioticed)  positive  arguments  against  religion,  are  against  both 
natural  and  revealed.     Note — 

A.  These  objections  ai-e  groundless,  for  they  rest  upon  these  tifO 
groundless  suppositions; 

1  That  God  will  not  bestow  favour  upon  us,  except  in  that  de- 

gree which  We  thlnl.  most  ad'. ^.ntageou.'. 

2  That  God  will  not   bestow  blessings    upon  some,  except  He 

bestow   them   upon   all.      Suppositious    which   the   general 
analogy  of  Nature  contradicts. 
B  These  objections  ai-e  answered  by  analogies  in   God's  natural 
government. 
\  The  evidence,  it  is  said,  is  doubtful,  because  deficient.     13ut 
so  is  the  evidence 
a  Of  what  constitutes  our  temporal  interests;  and 
b  Of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  attaining  it. 
2  Revelation  is  not,  it  is  said,  universal.     But  so  neither  is  the 
bustowal  of  natural  gifts;  which  want  of  universality,  how- 
ever, is  no  argument  against  God's  natural  government,  nor 
against  the    prudent  management   of  our  affairs   under  it. 
This  evidence,  and  the  partial  bestowment  of  truth,  illus- 
trated in  the  successive  ages  of  Judaism  and  Christianity; 
in  the  condition  of  the  heathen  and  of  Mahometans,   and 
of  those  who   live  under  a  corrupt  religious  system,  etc. ; 
and  the  whole  thown  to  be  analogous  to  facts  in  Nature,  and 
in  the  providence  of  God. 
C  Tins  reasoning,  defended  by  the  fact,   that  every  man  will  be 
treated  according  to  his  light  and  privileges;  though  tiiis  state- 
ment does  not  imply  either 

1  That  all  men's  religious  condition  is  equally  advantageous;  or 

2  That  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  improve  our  own  condition, 

or  that  of  others. 
D  What  the  reasons  of  this  ai-raugement  are,  we  cannot  tell;  but  it 
may  be  said, 

1  Generally,   t'uat  the   same    principle    which    disposed   God  to 

make  various  orders  of  creatures,  and  with  vaiious  capa- 
cities, disposed  Him  to  place  creatures  of  the  same  order 
(and  even  the  same  creatures,  at  different  periods),  in  dif- 
ferent positions. 

2  More  particulai-ly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  reason;  as  may 

be  seen  from  our  own  case.     A  system  like  ours,  inii)lie8 
Things  past  and  future,  unknown  to  us,  but  possibly  con 

taining  the  explanation* 

It  requires,  too,  variety;  which  may  supply  tne  rcawa. 
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Aud,  at  all  events,  the  reason  why  wo  are  placcil  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  ia  probably  also  the  reason,  wby  the  reason  of 
our  being  i.i  that  state  is  not  told  us 
E  That  this  arvangemeut  is  no  ground  of  comp.'alr.t,  appears  from 
the  following  facts: — 

1  The  deficiency  of  Christian  evidence  may  be  part  of  our  intel- 

lectual probation,  intended  to  exercise  our  minds  virtuously 
ia  examining  the  evidence.  Such  exercise  in  intellectual 
matters,  may  as  easily  test  our  fairness  and  candour,  a«  pro- 
bation in  practice. 

2  It  may  be  part  of  our  general  moral  and  religious  prcb;ition, 

that  it  proves  our  character,  thus: — 

If  I'eligion  is  only  supposably  credible, 
A  Serious  inquiry,  and  moral  self-control,  are  made  obligatory; 

and  profanity,  carelessness,  and  presumption,  are  thereby 

condemned:  especially 
b  As  our  example  will  have  influence  with  others;  tlie  reason 

being, 

1  That  doubt  supposes  SOME  evidence ;  and 

2  The   lowest   evidence    ought   to    have   some  practical  in- 

fluence. •The  degi-ee  of  that  influence  depends  on  the 
fairness  and  honesty  of  our  character;  the  practical 
neglect  of  any  evidence  showing  moral  deficiencj',  just 
as  the  incapacity  to  discern  it  shows  our  intellectual 
deficiency. 
8  It  may  constitute  moral  discipline  and  improvement ;  as  do 
difficulties  in  practice,  when  the  truth  is  believed. 

Temptation  of  any  kind  (as  to    evidence,    for  example), 
exercises,  and  so  proves,  the  moral  principle, 
a  Teaching  us  not  thoughtlessly  to   reject   evidence,   nor   to 
conceal  it,  aud  to  act  virtuously,  even  though  the  results 
are  uncertain;  and 
b  What  ia  thus  exercised  and  proved  is  thereby  strengthened. 
So  that  there  is  the  same  reason  for  deficient  evidence,  aa 
for  our  trials;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
C  Tliat   with   some   (whose   external   temptations  are   small), 
these  difiicultiea  form  the  chief  part  of  their  discipline; 
as  in  common  life  some  are  tried,  not  by  having  to  prac- 
tise prudence,  but  by  having  to  find  out  what  prudence  is. 
F   After  all,  though  it  is  thus  far  supposed  that  the  deficieiwjy  of 
the  evidence  of  religion   belongs  to  the  evidence    itself,   it  is 
possible  that  the  deficiency  may  be  owing  to  something  iu  tUe 
ol>jector;  either 
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1  To  Ilia  f;mlt — want  of  earnestness  in  atteiitiuu  to  evidence,  etc., 

juBt  as  in  practical  matters;  or 

2  To  Lis  requiring  more  than  a  popular  proof  of  Christianity, 

without  applying  the  necessaiy  examination  or  knowledge. 

That  evidence  is  level  to  the  common  uiiderstanding ;  but 
is  liable  to  objections.     Many  see  those  objections,  without 
giving  time  to  see  through  them.     Still  the  evidence,  properly 
regarded,  or  thoroughly  considered,  is  real  and  conclusive. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  objected, 
8  That,   whatever   the  source    of  this   deficiency,    the  evidence 
ought  to  be  without   doubt,   as  the  dirtctious    of  earthly 
masters  are.     To  which,  answer — 
a  That  wherever  the  fallacy  lies,  there  is  fallacy;  for  in  tem- 
poral affairs,  God  (our   Master)  does    not  give  evidence 
free  from  doubt:  moreover, 
b  Religion  differs  from  all  external  commands.     It  seeks  not 
external  obedience  simply,  but  the  testing  and  exercise  of 
our  principles.     That  is  best  secured  by  commands  less 
plain.     Besides,  God's  will  is  conditional;  ending  in  either 
obedience  and  reward,  or  vice  and  punishment. 
G  In  conclusion,  as  religion  implies  probatioi»,  the  probation  may 
consist  in  the  very    things   which  are  here  made  grounds  of 
objection: 

1  Judging  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  seems  that  we  may 

be  tried  by  deficient  evidence,  as  easily  as  by  inattention  or 
passion. 

2  Judging   from    experience,    we  ai'e   as   often   tried  by  causes 

which  produce  doubts  (impei-fect  information,  etc  ),  as  by 
inattention  or  passion. 

3  Hence    (to   sceptics),  it   may    be    said,    that   eeepucism   may 

spring  from  want  of  solicitude,  not  from  want  of  evidence; 
and  that  in  daily  life  we  act,  where  tlie  probability  is  against 
success,  and  if  only  it  is  possible  we  may  succeed.] 


It  lias  been  thought  by  some  persons,  that  if  the  eridcnco 
cf  revelation  appears  doubtful,  this  itself  tunis  into  a 
positive  argument  against  it :  because  it  cannot  De  supposed, 
tliat,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  subsi.st  upon  doubt- 
ful evidence.  And  the  objection  against  revelation  from  its 
not  bcirg  universal  is  often  insisted  upon  as  of  great  ueight. 
Now  tho  ^rcalalcss  of  these  opinions  may  bo  shown,  by 
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obscrviug  the  suppositious  on  wliicli  tlicy  nrc  foiindod : 
which  are  really  such  as  these ;  that  it  cannot  be  thou<;Jit 
God  would  have  bestowed  any  favour  at  all  upon  us,  unless  1 
in  the  degiee,  which,  wo  think,  he  might,  and  Avhich,  wo 
imagine,  would  be  most  to  our  particular  advantage ;  and 
also  that  it  cannot  bo  thought  he  would  bestow  a  favour  2 
upon  any,  mdess  he  bestowed  the  same  upon  all :  sup- 
positions, which  we  find  contradicted,  not  by  a  few  instances 
in  God's  natural  government  of  the  world,  but  by  the 
general  analogy  oi  Nature  together. 

Persons  who  speak  of  the  evidence  of  religion  as  doubtful,  B 
and  of  this  supposed  doubtfulness  as  a  positive  argument 
against  it,  should  be  put  upon  considering,  what  that  evidence 
indeed  is,  which  they  act  upon  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
poral interests.  For,  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  1 
in  many  cases  absolutely  impossible,  to  balance  pleasure 
and  pain,  satisfaction  and  uneasiness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 
on  which  side  the  overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  difficulties  a 
and  impossioilitiesi  in  making  the  due  allowance  for  a  change 
of  temper  and  taste,  for  satiety,  disgusts,  ill  health  :  any  of 
which  render  men  incapable  of  enjoying,  after  they  have  ob- 
tained what  they  most  eagerly  desired.  Nmnberless  too  are 
the  accidents,  besides  that  one  of  mitimely  death,  which 
may  even  probably  disappoint  the  best-concerted  schemes  • 
and  strong  objections  are  often  seen  to  lie  against  them,  not 
to  be  removed  or  answered,  but  which  seem  overbalanced 
by  reasons  on  the  other  side ;  so  as  that  the  certain  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  pursuit  are,  by  every  one,  thought 
justly  disregarded,  upon  accoimt  of  the  appearing  gieatcr 
advantages  in  case  of  success,  though  there  bo  but  little 
probability  of  it.  Lastly,  every  one  observes  our  liableness, 
if  we  be  not  upon  our  guard,  to  be  deceived  by  the  falsehood 
of  men,  and  the  false  appearances  of  things :  and  this  danger 
must  be  greatly  increased,  if  there  bo  a  strong  b-as  within, 
eupposo  from  indulged  passion,  to  favour  tho  decoit. 
Hence  arises  that  great  imcertainty  and  doubtfulnoss  of 
proof,  wherein  our  temporal  interest  really  consists ;  what 
are  the  most  probable  means  of  attaining  it ;  and  whether  l 
those  means  will  eventually  be  successful.  And  numberless 
instances  there  are,  in  tho  daily  course  of  life,  in  which  %]] 
men  think  it  reasonable  to  engage  iu  pursuits,  though  tho 
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probability  is  greatly  against  succeeding ;  an-J  to  make  sucb 
provision  for  iLOmselves,  as  it  is  supposable  they  may  have 
occasion  for,  tbougL  the  plain  acknowledged  probability  is, 
that  they  never  shall.  Then  those  who  chink  the  objection 
against  revelation,  from  its  1  >;';!•'■  not  being  univert^al,  to  be 
of  weight,  should  observe,  thai  ihe  Author  of  Katurc,  in 
numberless  instances,  bestows  that  upon  some,  which  he 
does  not  upon  otherS;  who  seem  equally  to  stand  in  need  of 
it.  Indeed  he  aj)pears  to  bestow  all  his  gifts  with  the  most 
promiscuous  variety  among  creatures  of  the  same  species ; 
iiealth  and  strength,  capacities  of  prudence  and  of  know- 
ledge, means  of  improvement,  richc6,  and  all  external  advan- 
tages. And  as  there  are  not  any  two  men  foimd,  of  exactly  like 
shape  and  features,  so  it  is  probable  there  are  not  any  two 
of  an  exactly  like  constitution,  temper,  and  situation,  Avith 
I'egard  to  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  uncertainties  and  varieties,  God  does  exercise  a  natural 
government  over  the  world ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
prudent  and  imprudent  institution  of  life,  with  regard  to  our 
health  and  our  affairs,  imder  that  his  natural  govenmient. 

As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  revelation  has  been 
miiversal ;  and  as  they  have  been  afforded  to  a  greater  or 
less  part  of  the  world,  at  different  times  ;  so  likewise  at  difier- 
ont  times,  both  revelations  have  had  different  degi'ccs  ol 
CAndence.  The  Jews  who  lived  during  the  succession  of 
prophets,  that  is,  from  Moses  till  after  the  Captivity,  had 
higher  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  than  those  had, 
who  lived  in  the  interval  between  the  last-mentioned  period 
and  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  the  first  Christians  had 
higher  evidence  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity,  than  what  we  have  now.  They  had  also  a 
strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  it,  perhaps  of  much 
greater  force,  in  way  of  argument,  than  many  think,  of 
which  we  have  very  little  remaming;  I  mean  the  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  its  truth,  from  the  influence  which  it  had 
upon  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  its  professors.  And  we, 
cr  future  ages,  may  possibly  have  a  proof  Oi'  it,  which  they 
could  not  liave,  from  the  conformity  between  the  prophetic 
history,  and  the  state  of  the  world  and  of  Christianity.  And 
further:  if  wc  were  to  suppose  the  evidence,  which  Eomo 
Jiayc  of  religion,  to  amoiuit  to  }itt]e  inofe  tluvfl  spcmg  thftt  U 
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may  be  true  ;  but  that  they  remain  iu  great  doubts  and  un- 
certdLnties  about  both  its  evidence  and  its  nature,  and  great 
perplexities  concerning  tho  rule  of  life  :  others  to  have  a 
'nil  con\iction  of  the  truth  of  religion,  witli  a  distinct  know- 
ledge of  tlieir  duty  ;  aud  others  severtuly  to  have  all  tho 
mtermediate  degrees  of  religious  light  and  evidence,  which 
lie  between  these  two — if  we  put  the  case,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  was  intended,  revelation  should  be  no  more  than  a 
small  light,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  greatly  overspread,  not- 
withstanding it,  with  ignorance  and  darkness ;  that  certain 
glimmerings  of  this  light  should  extend,  and  be  directed,  to 
remote  distances,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  who  really 
partook  of  it  should  not  discern  from  whence  it  originally 
came  :  that  some  in  a  nearer  situation  to  it  should  have  its 
light  obscured,  and,  in  different  ways  and  degi-ees,  inter- 
cepted :  and  that  others  should  be  placed  within  its  clearer 
influence,  and  be  much  more  enlivened,  cheered,  and  di- 
rected by  it ;  but  yet  that  even  to  these  it  should  be  no  more 
than  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ;  all  this  would  be  per- 
fectly uniform,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  Providence 
in  the  distribution  of  its  other  blessings.  If  the  fact  of  the 
case  really  were,  that  some  have  received  no  light  at  all 
from  the  Scriptures  ;  as  many  ages  and  countries  in  the 
heathen  world  :  that  others,  though  they  have,  by  means  of 
it,  had  essential  or  natural  religion  enforced  upon  their  con- 
sciences, yet  have  never  had  the  genuine  Scripture-revelation, 
with  its  real  evidence,  proposed  to  their  consideration  ;  and 
the  ancient  Persians  and  modem  Mahometans  may  possibly 
be  instances  of  people  in  a  situation  fomewhat  like  to  this : 
that  others,  though  they  have  had  the  Scripture  laid  before 
them  as  of  Divine  revelation,  yet  have  had  it  with  the  sys- 
tem and  evidence  of  Christianity  so  interpolated,  the  system 
so  corrupldl,  the  c\idence  so  blended  -with  false  miracles 
as  to  leave  the  mind  in  the  utmost  doubtfulness  and  micer- 
tainty  about  tie  whole  ;  which  may  be  the  state  of  some 
thoughtful  men,  m  most  of  those  nations  who  call  themselves 
Christian  :  and  lastly,  that  others  have  had  Christianity 
offered  to  them  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  and  with  its  proper 
evidence,  as  persons  in  countries  and  churches  of  civil  and 
of  Christian  liberty :  but  however  that  even  these  persojis 
are  left  in  great  ig-norancc  in  many  respects,  and  have  by  W 
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moaus  light  afl'ordcd  tlicm  enough  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
Imt  only  to  regulate  their  life,  to  teach  them  their  duty,  and 

encourage  them  in  the  careful  discharge  of  it :  1  say,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  this  somcAvhat  of  a  general  true  account  of 
the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  light  and  evidence,  which 
were  intended  to  be  alfordcd  mankind,  and  of  what  has 
actually  been  and  is  their  situation,  in  their  moral  acd  reli- 
gious capacity  ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this  ignorance, 
doubtfulness,  and  uncertainty,  in  all  these  varieties,  and 
supposed  disadvantages  of  some  in  comparison  of  others, 
respecting  religion,  but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifest  analo- 
gies in  the  natural  dispensations  of  Providence  at  present, 
and  considering  ourselves  merely  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

Nor  is  there  anything  shocking  in  all  this,  or  which  would 
seem  to  bear  hard  upon  the  moral  administration  in  Nature, 
if  we  would  really  keep  m  mind,  that  every  one  shall  be 
dealt  equitably  with  :  instead  of  forgetting  this,  or  explain- 
ing it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words.  All  shadow 
of  injustice,  and  indeed  all  harsh  appearances,  in  this  various 
economy  of  Providence,  would  be  lost ;  if  we  would  keep  in 
mind,  that  eveiy  merciful  allowance  shall  be  made,  and  no 
more  be  reqxiired  of  any  one,  than  Avhat  might  have  been 
equitably  expected  of  him  from  the  circumstances  m  which 
he  was  placed  ;  and  not  what  might  have  been  expected, 
had  he  been  placed  in  other  circumstances :  i.  e.  in  Scrip- 
ture language,  that  every  man  shall  be  accepted  according  to 
tuhat  he  had,  not  accordirxj  to  what  he  Imd  not  J  This  how- 
ever doth  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  all  persons'  con- 
dition here  is  equally  advantageous  with  respect  to  futurity. 
And  Providence's  designing  to  place  some  in  greatei  darkness 
with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  is  no  more  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  cndeavom*  to  get  out  of  that  darkness 
and  others  to  bring  them  out  of  it ;  than  why  ignorant  and 
slow  people  in  matters  of  other  knowledge  should  not  endea- 
vour to  learn,  or  should  not  be  instructed, 

I  Jt  is  not  mireasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  wise  and 
good  principle,  whatever  it  was,  Avhich  disposed  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  make  different  kinds  and  orders  of  creatures, 
disposed  him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like  kinds  in  different 
situations  •  and  that  tlift  same  principle  which  disposed  him  to 
'  i  Cor  viii.  12. 
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make  creatures  of  different  moral  capacities,  dib^posed  liim  also 
to  place  creatures  of  like  moral  ctipacities  in  (lilkieut  reli- 
gious situations  ;  and  even  the  same  creatures,  in  different 
periods  of  their  being.  And  the  account  or  reason  of  thi«  is 
also  most  probably  the  account  why  the  constitution  of 
things  is  such,  as  that  creatures  of  moral  natures  or  capaci- 
ties, inr  a  considerable  part  of  tliat  duration  in  w'lioh  they 
aw  living  agents,  are  not  at  all  subjects  of  molality  and 
rfligion  ;  but  gi'ow  up  to  be  so,  and  grow  up  to  be  so  more 
and  more,  gradually  from  childhood  to  maiure  age. 

\^■llat,  in  particular,  is  the  account  or  reason  of  tliesc 
things,  we  must  be  greatly  in  the  dark,  were  it  oidy  tliat  we 
know  so  very  little  even  of  our  oa\ii  case.  Our  present  state 
may  possibly  be  the  consequence  of  somewliat  past,  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  of:  as  it  has  a  reference  to  some- 
what to  come,  of  which  we  know  scarce  any  more  than  is 
necessary  for  practice.  A  system  or  constitution,  in  its 
notion,  implies  variety :  and  so  complicated  an  one  as  this 
world,  very  gi-eat  variety.  So  that  were  revelation  xmiversal, 
yet,  from  men's  different  capacities  of  understanding,  from 
the  different  lengths  of  their  lives,  their  different  educations 
and  other  external  circumstances,  and  from  tlieir  difference 
of  temper  and  bodily  constitution  ;  their  religious  situations 
would  be  widely  difterent,  and  the  disadvantage  of  some  in 
comparison  of  others,  perhaps,  altogether  as  much  as  at 
present.  And  the  true  account,  whatever  it  be,  why  man- 
kind, or  such  a  part  of  mankind,  are  placed  in  this  conditioa 
of  ignorance,  must  be  supposed  also  the  true  accomit  of  our 
further  ignorance,  in  not  knowing  the  reasons  why,  or  wlicnco 
it  is,  that  they  are  placed  in  this  condition,  ^ut  the  follow- 
ing practical  reflections  may  desen'e  the  s^i-ious  considera- 
tion of  those  persons,  -who  think  tlie  circumstances  ol  man- 
kind or  their  own,  in  the  forcmcntioncd  respects,  a  ground 
ol  complaint. 

Fu-st,  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  cbnous,  may 
constitute  one  pailicular  part  of  some  men's  trial  in  the 
religious  sense :  as  it  gives  scope  for  a  virtuous  exercise,  or 
vicious  neglect,  of  their  understanding,  in  examining  or  not 
examining  into  that  evidence,  j'liere  seems  no  possible  rea- 
Bou  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  o;u'  understanding 
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upon  t.\o  fc  abject  of  religion,  aB  we  are  with  regard  to  out 
behaviour  in  common  affairs,  xhe  former  is  as  much  a  thing 
within  otu'  power  aad  choice  as  the  latter.  And  I  suppose 
ft  is  to  bo  laid  down  for  certain,  that  the  same  character,  tlio 
Brtme  inward  principle,  which,  after  a  man  is  convinced  of 
the  trutli  of  r?]igion,  renders  him  obedient  to  tlio  precepts 
of  it,  would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced,  set  him  about  an 
cxaruiuation  of  it,  upon  its  system  and  evidence  being  offered 
to  his  thoughts  ;  and  that  in  the  latter  state  his  examination 
wt)uld  bo  Avitli  an  impartiality,  seriousness,  and  solicitude, 
proportionable  to  what  his  obedience  is  in  the  former.  And 
as  inattention,  negligence,  want  of  all  serious  concern,  about 
a  matter  oi  such  a  nature  and  such  importance,  when  offered 
to  men's  consideration,  is,  before  a  distinct  conviction  of  its 
truth,  as  real  immoral  depravity  and  dissoluteness,  as  neglect 
of  rehgious  practice  after  such  conviction  :  so  active  solici- 
tude about  it,  and  fair  impartial  consideration  of  its  evidence 
before  such  conviction,  is  as  really  an  exercise  of  a  morally 
right  temper,  as  is  religious  practice  after.  Thus,  that 
rehgion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a  matter  of  deduction 
and  inference ;  that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not  forced 
upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with  heed- 
ful attention  to  premises  ;  this  as  mrich  constitutes  religious 
probation,  a,s  much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity,  for 
right  and  wrong  behaviour,  as  anything  whatever  does.  And 
their  manner  of  treating  this  subject,  when  laid  before  them, 
shows  what  is  in  their  heart,  and  is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly,  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident,  though  it  is 
not  so  much  attended  to,  that  if,  upon  consideration  of  reli- 
gion, the  evidence  of  it  should  seem  to  any  persons  doubt- 
ful, iu  the  highest  supposable  degTee  ;  even  this  doubtful 
evidence  will,  however,  put  them  into  a  general  state  of 
jn-obation  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  For,  sup;)ose  a 
man  to  be  really  in  doubt,  whether  such  a  person  had  not 
done  him  the  greatest  favour  ;  or,  whether  his  whole  tem- 
poral interest  did  not  depend  upon  that  person :  no  one, 
who  had  any  sense  of  gi'atitude  and  of  prudence,  could  pos- 
Bibly  consider  himself  in  the  same  situation,  with  regard  to 
such  person,  as  if  he  had  no  such  doubt.  In  truth,  it  is  as 
just  to  say,  that  certauity  and  doubt  are  the  same  :  as  to 
gay,  the  sit^atiops  now  n^entiojipd  wpuld  lc.T,ve  a  niau  as 
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entirely  at  liberty  in  point  of  gratitude  or  prudence,  as  he 
would  be,  were  he  certain  he  had  received  no  favour  frotii 
such  person,  or  that  he  no  way  depended  upon  him.  And 
thus,  though  the  e>idence  of  religion  whicli  is  afforded  to 
Borne  men  should  be  little  more  than  that  they  are  given  to 
see,  the  system  of  Christianity,  or  religion  in  general,  to  be 
Bupposable  and  credible  ;  this  ought  in  all  reason  to  beget 
a  serious  practical  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  true.  And 
o'/cn  this  v.'ill  afford  matter  of  exercise  for  religious  suspense 
and  deliberation,  for  moral  resolution  and  self-government  ; 
because  the  uppi-ehension  that  religion  may  be  true  docs  as 
really  lay  men  under  obligations,  as  a  full  conviction  that  it 
is  true.  It  gives  occasion  and  motives  to  consider  further 
the  important  subject ;  to  preserve  attentively  upon  their 
minds  a  general  implicit  cense  that  they  nuiy  be  under  Divine 
moral  government,  an  awful  solicitude  about  religion, 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  Such  apprehension  ought  to 
turn  men's  eyes  to  every  degi-ee  of  new  light  which  may  be 
had,  from  whatever  side  it  comes  ;  and  induce  them  to 
refrain,  in  the  meantime,  from  all  im-uoralities,  and  live  in 
the  conscientious  practice  of  every  common  virtue.  Espe- 
cially arc  they  bound  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  fioin 
all  dissolute  profaneness  ;  for  this  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
forbids  ;  and  to  treat  with  the  highest  reverence  a  matter, 
upon  which  their  own  whole  interest  and  being,  and  the  fate 
of  iVature,  depend.  This  behaviour,  and  an  active  endeavour 
to  maintain  within  themselves  this  temper,  is  the  business, 
the  duty,  and  the  wisdom  of  those  persons,  who  complain 
of  the  doubtfulness  of  religion :  is  what  they  are  mider  the 
most  pioper  obligations  to.  And  such  behaviour  is  an  exer- 
tion of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve  in  them,  that  cha- 
racter which  the  practice  of  ali  the  several  duties  of 
rehgion,  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  is  an  exertion 
of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve  in  others  :  others,  I 
pay,  to  whom  God  has  afibrded  such  conviction.  Nay,  cou- 
eidering  the  infinite  importance  of  religion,  levealed  as  well 
as  natural,  I  think  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  whoever 
will  weigh  the  matter  thoroughly  may  see,  there  is  not  near 
6o  much  difference,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  between  what 
ought  in  reason  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  to  those  persons  who 
are  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  to  those  who  have  only 
a  serious  doubting  appichcusion,  that  it  may  be  true.  Their 
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hopes,  and  fears,  and  obligations,  will  be  in  various  degrees  ; 
bui,  as  the  subject-matter  of  tbeir  hopes  and  fears  is  the 
same,  so  the  subject-matter  of  their  obligations,  what  they 
are  bound  to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  is  not  so  very  imlike. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that,  from  a  character  vl 
understanding,  or  a  situation  of  influence  in  the  woild,  some 
persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  infinitely  more  harm  or 
good,  by  setting  a<i  example  of  profaneness  and  avowed  dis- 
regard to  all  religion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  serious, 
though  perhaps  doubtmg,  apprehension  of  its  truth,  and  of  a 
reverend  regard  to  it  under  this  doubtfulness  ;  tlum  they 
can  do,  by  acting  well  or  ill  m  all  the  common  intercourses 
amongst  mankind.  And  consequently  they  are  most  highly 
accomitabk-  fur  a  behaviour,  which  they  may  easily  foresee, 
is  of  such  impoi'tauce,  and  in  which  there  is  most  plainly  a 
right  and  a  wrong ;  even  admitting  the  evidence  of  religion 
to  be  as  doubtful  as  is  pretended. 

The  ground  of  these  observations,  and  that  whieh  renders 
them  just  and  true,  is,  that  doubting  necessarily  implies 
some  degree  of  evidence  for  that,  of  which  we  doubt.  F  t 
no  person  would  be  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  a 
number  of  facts  so  and  so  circmnstanced,  which  should  acci- 
dentally come  into  his  thoughts,  and  of  which  he  had  no 
evidence  at  all.  And  though  in  tlie  case  of  an  even  chance, 
and  where  consequently  Ave  were  in  doubt,  we  should  in 
common  language  say,  that  we  had  no  evidence  at  all  for 
either  side,  yet  that  situation  of  things,  which  renders  it 
an  even  chance  and  no  more,  that  such  an  event  will  happen, 
renders  this  case  equivalent  to  all  others,  where  there  is 
such  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  question,*  as  leaves  tho 
mind  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth,  indeed  in  all  these 
cases,  there  is  no  more  evidence  on  one  side  than  on  tho 
other ;  but  there  is  (what  is  equivalent  to)  much  more  for 
either,  than  for  the  truth  of  a  number  of  facts  which  come 
into  one's  thoughts  at  random.  And  thus,  in  all  these  cases, 
doubt  as  much  presupposes  evidence,  lower  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, as  belief  presupposes  higher,  and  certainty  higher 
BtilL.  Any  one  who  Avill  a  little  attend  to  the  nature  ot 
evidence,  will  easily  carry  this  observation  on,  and  see,  that 
between  no  evidence  at  all,  and  that  degree  of  it  which 
affords  gi'ound  of  doubt,  there  are  as  many  intermediate 
*  lutroducti  'J  Lp,  6j 
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degrees,  as  there  are,  between  tl.at  degree  wbicli  is  ILe 
ground  of  doubt,  and  demonstration.  And  though  wo  have 
not  iacUitios  to  distmguish  these  degrees  of  evidence  with 
any  sort  of  exactness,  yet,  in  proportion  as  they  are  dis- 
cerned, they  ought  to  influence  our  practice.  For  it  is  as 
real  an  imperfection  in  the  moral  character,  not  to  be  influ- 
enced in  practice  by  a  lower  degree  of  evidence  when  dis- 
cerned, as  it  is  in  tlie  understanding,  not  to  discern  it.  And 
as,  in  all  subjects  which  men  consider,  they  discern  the  lower 
as  well  as  higher  degrees  of  evidence,  proportionably  to 
their  capacity  of  understanding  ;  so  in  practical  subjects, 
tliey  are  iniluenccd  in  practice,  by  the  lower  as  well  as 
liigher  degrees  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  fairness  and 
honesty.  And  as,  in  proportion  to  defects  in  the  under- 
etanding,  men  arc  unapt  to  see  lower  degrees  of  evidence, 
are  in  danger  of  overlooking  evidence  Avhen  it  is  not  glaring, 
and  are  easily  imposed  upon  in  such  cases  ;  so  in  proportion 
to  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  they  seem  capable  of  satis- 
fying themselves  with  having  no  regard  in  practice  to  evi- 
dence acknowledged  real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.  From 
tliesc  things  it  must  follow,  that  doubting  concerning  religion 
implies  such  a  degree  of  evidence  for  it,  as,  joined  with  the 
consideration  of  its  importance,  unquestionably  lays  men, 
under  the  obligations  before  mentioned,  to  have  a  dutiful 
regard  to  it  in  all  their  behaviour. 

Thirdly,  The  difliculties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion 
is  involved,  which  some  comijlain  of,  is  no  more  a  just  ground 
of  complaint  than  the  external  circumstances  of  tcmi)tation, 
which  others  are  placed  in ;  or  than  difficulties  in  tlie  prac- 
tice of  it,  after  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth.  Temptations 
i'bnder  oiu'  state  a  more  improving  state  of  discipline,^  than 
it  would  be  otherwise:  as  they  give  occasion  for  a  more  at- 
tdjitive  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle  which  confirms  and 
Btrcngthens  it  more  than  an  easier  or  less  attentive  exercise 
of  it  could.  Now  speculative  difficulties  arc,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  very  same  nature  with  these  external  temptations. 
For  the  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious,  is  to  some 
persons  a  temptation  to  reject  it,  without  any  consideration 
Bl  All ;  and  therefore  rcciuues  such  an  attentive  exercise  of 

*  I'ort  I .  chap.  v. 
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tlie  virtuous  principle,  seriously  to  consider  that  evidence,  n/j 
(liore  would  be  no  occasion  tor,  but  for  such  temptation. 
And  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of  its  evidence,  after  it  has 
been  in  some  sort  considered,  affords  opportunity  to  tJi  nnfait 
mind  of  explaining  away,  and  deceitfully  hiding  from  itself 
that  evidence  which  it  might  sec ;  and  also  for  men's  encou- 
raging themselves  in  vice,  from  hopes  of  impunity,  though 
they  dc  clearly  see  thus  much  at  least,  that  these  hopes  are 
uncertain :  in  like  mamier  as  the  common  temptation  to 
many  instances  of  folly,  which  end  iii  tempoial  infamy  and 
ruin,  is  the  ground  for  hope  of  not  being  detected,  and  of 
escaping  witli  impunity ;  i.  e.,  the  doubtfulness  of  the  proof 
bcforeliand,  that  such  foolish  behaviour  will  thus  end  in  in- 
famy and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  supposed  doubtfulness  in 
the  evidence  of  religion  calls  for  a  more  careful  and  attentive 
exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding  them- 
selves up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any  real  evidence,  though 
doubtful ;  and  in  practising  conscientiously  all  virtue,  though 
under  some  uncertainty,  Avhether  the  government  in  the 
universe  may  not  possibly  be  such,  as  that  vice  may  escape 
with  impunity.  And  in  general,  temptation,  meaning  by 
this  word  the  lesser  allurements  to  wrong  and  difficulties  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones  ;  tempt- 
ation, I  say,  as  such  and  of  every  kind  and  degree,  as  it  calls 
forth  some  virtuous  efforts,  additional  to  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional  disci- 
pline and  improvement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  probation  of  it  in 
the  other  senses  of  that  word.'*  So  that  the  very  same  ac- 
count is  to  be  given,  why  the  evidence  of  religion  should  bo 
left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require,  in  some,  an  attentive, 
solicitous,  perhaps  painful  exercise  of  their  understanding 
about  it ;  a*  why  others  should  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  that  the  practice  of  its  common  duties,  after  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it,  should  require  attention, 
solicitude,  and  pains :  or,  why  appearing  doubtfuhiess  should 
be  permitted  to  affoi-d  matter  of  temptation  to  some  ;  as  why 
external  difficulties  and  allurements  should  be  permitted  to 
afford  matter  of  temptation  to  others.  The  same  account 
also  is  to  be  given,why  some  should  be  exercised  with  teiupt- 

♦  i*wt  I.  chap,  iv.,  and  p.  109,  110. 
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atjons  of  both  these  kinds ;  as  ■why  others  should  bo  exor- 
cised with  the  latter  in  such  very  high  degrees  as  some  Lave 
been,  particularly  as  the  primitive  Christians  were. 

Nor  docs  there  appear  any  absurdity  in  supposing,  thr^t 
the  speculative  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion 
is  involved,  may  make  even  the  princiijal  part  of  some  per- 
sons' trial.  For  as  the  chief  temptations  of  tha  generality 
of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  motives  to  injustice  or  unre- 
strained pleasure ;  or  to  live  in  the  neglect  of  reli.;ion  from 
that  frame  of  mind  wliich  renders  many  persons  almost  with- 
out feeling  as  to  anything  distant,  or  which  is  not  the  object 
of  their  senses :  go  there  are  other  persons  without  this 
shallowness  of  temper,  persons  of  a  deeper  sense  as  to  what 
is  invisible  and  future ;  who  not  only  see,  but  have  a  genei-al 
practical  feeling,  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  present,  and 
that  tilings  are  not  less  real  for  their  not  being  the  objects  of 
sense  ;  and  who,  from  their  natural  constitution  of  body  and 
of  temper,  and  from  their  external  condition,  may  have  srcall 
tempt^ions  to  behave  ill,  small  difficulty  in  behaving  well, 
in  the  common  course  of  life.  Now  when  the^jj  latter  per- 
sons have  a  distinct  full  conviction  of  the  truth  ot  religion, 
without  any  possible  doubts  or  difficulties,  the  practice  of  it 
is  to  them  unavoidable,  unless  they  will  do  a  constant  vio- 
lence to  their  own  minds ;  and  religion  is  scarce  any  more  a 
discipline  to  them,  than  it  is  to  creatures  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection. Yet  these  persons  may  possibly  stand  in  need  of 
moral  discipline  and  exercise  in  a  higher  degree,  than  they 
would  have  by  such  an  easy  practice  of  religion.  Or  it  may 
be  requisite,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  that  they  should 
give  some  further  manifestation'*  what  is  their  moral  cha- 
racter to  tho  creation  of  God,  than  such  a  practice  of  it 
would  be.  Thus  in  the  great  variety  of  religious  situations 
in  which  men  are  placed,  what  constitutes,  what  chiefly  and 
peculiarly  constitutes,  the  probation,  in  all  senses,  of  soma 
persons,  may  Le  the  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion is  involved ;  and  their  principal  and  distinguished  trial 
may  be,  how  they  will  behave  under  and  with  respect  to 
these  difficulties.  Circumstances  in  men's  situation  in  their 
temporal  capacity,  analogous  in  good  measure  to  this  re- 
specting religion,  are  to  be  observed.     We  find  some  persons 

»p.  no. 
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arc  pl;iCL'(l  in  f>uc.h  a.  situation  in  11>e  world,  as  iLat  tlicir 
chief  (liliicuUy  with  regard  to  conduct,  is  not  the  doiii^;  whai 
is  jirudent  when  it  is  known ;  for  this,  in  uumberlt;8s  cases^ 
is  as  easy  as  the  contrary :  but  to  some  the  principal  (exercise 
i.s.  recollection  and  being  upon  their  guard  against  deceits, 
the  deceits  suppose  of  those  about  them ;  against  false  ap- 
pearances of  reason  and  prudence.  To  persons  in  some 
situations,  the  principal  exercise  with  respect  to  conduct  is, 
attention  in  order  to  inform  themselves  what  is  propei,  what 
is  really  the  reasonable  and  prudent  part  to  act. 

But  as  I  have  liitherto  gone  upon  supposition,  thai  men's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  evidence  of  religion  is  not  owing  to 
their  neglects  or  prejudices ;  it  must  be  added,  on  the  other 
lij^nd,  in  all  common  reason,  and  as  what  the  truth  of  the 
case  plainly  requires  should  be  added,  that  such  dissatisfac- 
lion  possibly  may  be  owing  to  those,  possibly  may  be  men's 
ovra  fault.    For, 

If  there  are  any  persons,  who  never  set  themselves  heartily 
and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion ;  if  there  are  any, 
who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  i)rove  true  ;  and  are  less  atten- 
tive to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  to  objections 
than  to  what  is  said  in  answer  to  them :  these  persons  will 
scarce  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of  seeing  the  evidence  of 
religion,  thougli  it  were  most  certainly  true,  and  capable  of 
being  ever  so  fully  proved.  If  any  accustom  themselves  to 
consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  Avay  of  mirth  and  sport : 
>f  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inadequate 
maimers  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real  things  intended  by 
them :  (for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  tlian  inadequately  ex- 
pressive of  tlie  things  signified  :)  or  if  they  substitute  himian 
errors  in  the  room  of  Divine  truth  ;  why  may  not  all,  or  any 
of  these  things,  binder  some  men  from  seeing  that  evidence, 
which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as  a  like  turn  of  mind,  with 
respect  to  matters  of  common  speccialion  and  practice,  does, 
we  fmd  by  experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining  that 
knowledge  and  right  understanding  in  matters  of  common 
si)eculation  and  practice,  which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds 
attain  to?  And  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether  their 
ueglevt  ol  seriously  considering  the  evidence  of  religion,  and 
their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard  to  it,  proceed  from  mere 
carelessness,  or  from  I'Le  grosser  vices ;  or  whether  it  bo 
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ou'inj^  to  tliip,  that  ioniis  and  iij^unvtivc  ni;innrrs  of  cxpri'S- 
»ion,  ay  well  as  ciTors,  adniiiiister  occasions  of  ridiculi;,  when 
tho  tliinj^s  iiitcndcd,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  not.  Men 
may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense  ct 
conduct  and  prudence  in  worldly  afifairs,  and  even,  as  it 
seems,  to  impair  their  faculty  of  reason.  And  in  general 
levity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  irom 
being  rightly  informed,  with  respect  to  common  things  :  and 
they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some  further  i)rovi- 
dential  manner,  with  respect  to  nioml  and  religious  subjects  : 
may  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from 
being  seen  when  it  is.     The  Scripture  ^  does  declare,  that 

'  Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also  Is.  xxix.  13,  14;  Matt.  vi.  23,  and  xi. 
25,  and  xiii.  11,  12;  John  iii.  19,  and  v.  44;  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  2 
Cor.  iv.  4;  2  Tim.  iii.  13;  and  that  affectionate  as  well  as  authori- 
tative admonition,  so  very  many  times  inculcated,  He  that  hath  cars 
to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly  the  thing  intended 
in  these  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say, 
that  the  proof  given  us  of  Christianity  was  less  than  it  might  have 
been  for  this  very  purpose :  Ut  ita  sermo  Evangclii  tanquam  lapis  esset 
Lydiiis  ad  quern  intjenia  sanahilia  explorarentur.  De  Ver.  R.  C.  lib. 
ii.  towards  the  end.  [The  whole  passage  is  worth  quoting:  "If 
there  be  any  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  arguments  hitherto 
alleged  for  the  truth  of  the  Chiistian  religion,  but  desires  mora 
powerful  ones,  he  ought  to  know  that  different  things  must  have 
different  kin  is  of  proof ;  one  sort  in  mathematics,  another  in  the 
properties  of  bodies,  another  in  doubtful  matters,  and  another  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  we  are  to  abide  by  that  the  testimonies  for 
which  are  free  from  suspicion.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  not  only  is 
the  utility  of  all  histoiy  lost,  and  much  of  medi?si  bcience,  but  all 
the  natural  affection  "'hich  is  between  parents  and  children,  since 
these  can  be  known  in  no  other  way.  And  it  is  the  will  of  God 
tliat  those  things  which  he  would  have  us  believe,  so  that  faith 
may  be  accepted  as  obedience,  should  not  be  so  plain  as  what  is 
perceived  by  our  semses  or  by  demonstration;  but  only  so  far  as 
is  s-of&cient  to  procure  tho  belief  of  a  man  who  is  not  obetiuately 
bent  against  evidence;  so  that  the  gospel  is  as  a  touchstone  whereby 
to  tsat  the  honesty  of  men's  dispositions."  This  notion  is  a  fa- 
rourite  one  with  the  Platonists:  "  A  disposition  to  believe  precednq 
all  doctrines,  especially  if  tbey  be  asserted,  not  by  common,  but  by 
^eat  and  almost  divine  men  "] 
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every  osi"  >/.<//  ii<d  inidcrf.hiKd.  And  it  makes  no  difilVrcnco,  by 
wiiat  provide  at  iiil  comluct  lliis  cuuics  to  pass  :  whether  the 
e\ideLcc  of  Uhristiaiiity  was,  originally  ai.d  with  design,  put 
and  Ic'.t  so,  as  that  those  who  arc  desuxus  of  evading  mora] 
obligat;.)ns  should  not  see  it ;  and  that  honest  minded  persons 
should  :  or,  whether  it  comes  to  pass  ly  any  otlicr  means. 

Further:  The  geneial  proof  of  natural  religion  and  of 
Ciiristianity  does,  1  think,  lie  level  to  common  men  ;  even 
tliose,  the  gi-eatest  part  of  whose  time,  from  childhood  to  old 
age,  is  taken  up  with  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  common  conveniencies,  perhaps  necessaries,  of 
life:  those,  I  mean,  of  this  rank,  who  ever  think  at  all  of 
asking  after  proof,  or  attending  to  it.  Common  n)en,  were 
they  as  much  in  earnest  about  religion,  as  about  their  tem- 
poral affairs,  are  capable  of  being  convinced  upon  real 
evidence,  that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  the  world :  and 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  accountable 
creatui-es.  And  as  Christianity  entirely  falls  in  with  tliia 
their  natural  sense  of  things,  so  they  are  capable,  not  only 
of  being  persuaded,  but  of  being  made  to  see,  that  there  is 
evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  it,  and  many 
appearing  completions  of  prophecy.  But  though  this  proof 
is  real  and  conclusive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objections,  and  may 
be  run  up  into  difficulties  ;  which,  however,  persons  who  are 
capable,  not  only  of  talking  of,  but  of  really  seeing,  are  capa- 
ble also  of  seeing  through :  i.  e.  iiot  of  clearing  up  and  an- 
swering them,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  for  of  such 
knowledge  we  are  not  capable  with  respect  to  any  one  thing 
in  Nature  ;  but  capable  of  seeing  that  the  proof  is  not  lost  in 
tliese  difficulties,  or  destroyed  by  these  objections.  But  then 
a  thorough  examination  into  religion  with  regard  to  these 
objections,  Ailiich  cannot  be  the  business  of  every  man,  is  a 
matter  of  pvcty  large  compass,  and,  from  the  nature  of  it, 
requires  some  knowledge,  as  well  as  time  and  attention,  to 
bce,  how  the  evidence  comes  out,  upon  balancing  one  thing 
with  another,  and  what,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  amount  of  it. 
Now  if  persons  who  have  picked  up  these  objections  from 
otheis,  and  take  for  granted  they  are  of  weight,  upon  the 
word  of  those  from  whom  they  received  them,  or  by  often 
retailing  of  them,  come  to  see,  or  fancy  they  sec  them  to  be 
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of  y/eight,  will  not  prcyjvro  themselves  for  such  ah  eialiiiua- 
tloa  with  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge  ;  or  will  not  givo 
that  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  Avhich,  from  the 
natui-e  of  it,  is  necessary  for  attaining  such  information:  in 
this  case,  they  must  remain  in  doubtluluess,  ig-norance,  or 
error;  in  the  same  way  as  they  must,  with  regard  to  common 
sciences,  and  matters  of  common  life,  if  they  neglect  tlie 
necessary  niians  of  being  informed  m  tliem. 

But  still  perhaps  it  will  bo  objected,  tliat  if  a  prince  or 
common  master  were  to  send  directions  to  a  servant,  lie 
would  take  care,  that  they  should  always  bear  the  certaiji 
marks,  wliom  they  came  from,  and  that  tlieir  sense  should  be 
always  plain  :  so  as  that  there  should  be  no  possible  doubt, 
if  he  could  help  it,  concerning  the  autliority  or  meaning  of 
them.  Kow  the  proper  answer  to  all  this  kind  of  objections 
is,  that,  wlierever  the  fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain  wc 
cannot  argue  thus  with  respect  to  Him,  who  is  the  govenmr 
of  the  world ;  and  particularly  that  he  does  not  atford  us 
such  information,  with  respect  to  our  temporal  affairs  and 
interests,  as  experience  abundantly  shows.  However,  tliere 
is  a  full  answer  to  this  objection,  from  the  very  nature  of 
religion.  For,  the  reason  why  a  prince  would  givo  his 
directions  in  this  plain  manner  is,  that  he  absolutely  desires 
such  an  external  action  should  be  done,  without  concerning 
himself  with  the  motive  or  principle  upon  which  it  is  done  : 
i.  e.  he  regards  only  the  external  event  or  the  tiling's  being 
done ;  and  not  at  all,  properly  speaking,  the  doing  of  it,  or 
the  action.  Whereas  the  whole  of  morality  and  religion 
consisting  merely  in  action  itself,  there  .s  no  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  cases.  But  if  the  prince  be  supposed  to  regard 
only  the  action ;  i.  e.  only  to  doiire  to  exercise,  or  in  any 
sense  prove,  the  understanding  or  loyalty  of  a  servant ;  he 
would  not  alv/ays  give  his  orders  in  such  a  [Aa'm  manner. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  will  of  God,  respecting 
morality  and  religion,  may  be  considered  either  as  absolute, 
or  as  only  conditional.  If  it  be  absolute,  it  can  only  be  tlnu, 
that  we  i,houId  act  virtuously  in  such  given  circurustam^n'* ; 
not  that  we  should  be  brought  to  acl;  so,  hy  his  c)ianging  o( 
our  circumstances.  And  if  God's  Avill  be  thas  absolute,  tlien 
it  is  in  our  i)owtr,  in  the  highest  and  stric^est  sense,  to  do 
or  to  contradict  Irs  will ;    which  is  a  most  weighty  ecu- 


s'ulcrallv'U.  Or  liis  will  may  be  cousiclcrcil  otly  as  cun- 
ditioual,  that  if  wc  act  so  and  so,  avc  shall  be  rewarded  ;  ii 
otherwise,  j)iuiished  :  of  which  conditional  will  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  the  whole  constitution  of  it  affords  most  certain 
iastances. 

Upon  the  whole :  that  we  are  in  a  sta+t"  c7  relij^on  neces- 
sarily implies,  that  wo  are  in  a  state  of  probation  :  and  the 
credibility  of  our  being  at  all  In  such  a  state  being  admitted, 
there  seems  uo  pecidiar  dillicnky  in  supposing  our  probation 
to  be,  just  as  it  is,  in  those  respects  which  are  above  objected 
against.  There  seems  no  pretence,  from  the  reason  of  the 
■hiiiij,  to  say  that  the  trial  cannot  equitably  be  any  thing, 
but  whether  persons  will  act  suitably  to  certain  information, 
or  such  as  admits  no  room  for  doubt ;  so  as  that  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  miscarriage,  but  either  from  their  not 
attending  to  what  they  certainly  know,  or  from  overbearing 
passion  hurrying  them  on  to  act  contrary  to  it.  For,  since 
ignorance  and  doubt  afford  scope  for  probation  in  all  senses, 
as  really  as  intuitive  conviction  or  certainty  :  and  since  the 
two  former  are  to  be  put  to  the  same  account  as  difficulties 
in  practice ;  men's  moral  probation  may  also  be,  whether 
they  Avill  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial 
consideration,  and  afterwards  whether  they  will  act  as  the 
case  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which  they  have,  however 
doubtfid.  And  this  we  find,  by  experience,  is  fi'cquently  our 
probation '^  in  our  temporal  capacity.  For  the  information, 
which  we  want  with  regard  to  our  worldly  interests  is  by 
no  means  always  given  us  of  course,  Avithout  any  care  ol 
our  own.  And  we  are  greatly  liable  to  £,clf-deceit  from 
inward  secret  picjudices,  and  also  to  the  deceit  of  others. 
So  that  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is  tko  prudent  part,  often 
requires  much  and  difficult  consideration.  Then  after  wo 
have  judged  the  very  best  we  can,  the  evidence  upon  which 
we  must  act,  if  wo  will  live  and  act  at  all,  is  perpetually 
doubtful  to  a  very  high  degree.  And  the  constitution  and 
course  of  the  world  -n  fact  is  such,  as  that  wyj.t  of  imY/artial 
consideration  what  we  have  to  do,  and  vcr.lining  upon 
extravagant  courses  because  it  is  doubtful  what  will  be  tlie 
con^;cquence,  are  often  naturally,  i.  c.  proviuentially,  aJto- 
gothcr  as  fatal,  as  misconduct  occasioned  by  hfcdless  iu- 
?  P.  44,  239,  241,  242. 
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attcntiou  to  what  wo  certainly  liuow,  or  disregarding  it 
from  overbearing  passion. 

Several  of  the  observations  here  made  may  well  seenj 
strange,  perhaps  nnintelligible,  to  many  good  men.  But  if 
the  persons  for  whoso  sake  they  ai'e  n:ade  think  so — persona 
who  object  as  above,  and  throw  off  all  reganl  to  religion 
under  pretence  of  Avant  of  evidence — I  desire  them  to  con- 
sider again,  whether  their  thinking  so  be  owing  to  anything 
anintelligiblo  in  these  obsei-\'ations,  or  to  their  own  not 
having  such  a  sense  of  religion  and  serious  solicitude  about 
it,  as  even  their  state  of  scepticism  does  in  all  reason 
require  ?  It  ouglit  to  be  forced  upon  the  reflection  of  these 
persons,  that  our  nature  and  condition  necessarily  require 
us,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  to  act  upon  evidence  much 
lower  than  what  is  commonly  called  probable  ;  to  guard, 
not  only  against  what  we  fully  believe  will,  but  also  against 
what  We  think  it  supposable  may,  happen ;  and  to  engage 
in  pursuits  when  the  probability  is  greatly  against  success, 
if  it  be  credible,  that  possibly  we  may  succeed  in  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

■y-f  TIiE  fARTICULAK  EVIDENCE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY.' 
[Having  considered  objections  against  any  revelation,  and  against 
the  Cliriatian  revelation  particularly,  consider  now  the  positive  evi- 
dence for  Christianity,  and  the  objections  against  that  evidence; 
the  whole  divisible  into  two  parts — (i.)  The  evidence  from  miracles 
and  prophecy;  (ii.)  The  direct  and  collateral  evidence  considered 
as  making  one  argument. 

i. 
A  On  miracles  as  evidence  for  Christianity,  note 

1  The   Bible  gives   the  same   evidence   for   mnaculoua   as   for 
common  history. 
a  The  narrative  of  mii'aculous  and  of  common  history  is  equally 
plain. 

'  fButler  now  passes  from  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  its 
07ideace.  He  has  met  objections  against  Christianity,  he  now 
meets  objections  against  the  proof  of  it.  In  previous  chapters  he 
flicks  to  free  the  gospel  from  groundless  objections,  and  so  to  leave 
it  to  tlie  support  of  its  proper  evidence.  In  this  chapter  he  frooa 
th^  e,vi,lerce  itself  from  objections,  and  so  leaves  it  with  its  proper 
force  to  faupport  the  gospel.  On  the  writers  referred  to  in  thia 
chapter,  sec  p.  i.x.] 
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b  The  accounts  of  miracles  are  quoted  ab>  genuine. 

c  The  accuracy  of  the  account  of  miracles  is  attested  by  con- 

temporaneoua  and  by  later  events. 
d  And  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  reception  of  this 

history  is  its  truthfulness,  so  that 
o  It  ought  to  be  received  till  there  is  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

2  Paul's  Epiftles,  which  ai-e  proved  genuine,   are  an  additional 

and  peculiar  proof  :>f  the  miracles  of  Christianity: 
ft  Additional,  because  laal  i-eceived  the  gospel    direct  from 

God;  and 
b  Peculiar,  becaose  he  speaks  of  a  great  variety  of  miracles  ;« 

wrought  by  himself  and  by  others,  and  as  admitted. 

3  Christianity  demands  to  be  received  for  its  miracles — a  fact 

peculiar  to  it— and  it  was  received  at  fii-st  on  that 
ground. 
a  The  demand  is  peculiar,  for  Mohammedanism  was  not  founded 
upon  miracles;  and  other  systems,  whether  of  popery  or  of 
paganism,  were  'founded'  upon  alleged  mir;w;les,  only  after 
they  had  been  instituted,  and  not  before. 
D  In  pai't  Christianity  was  received  on  the  ground  of  its 
miraculousness,  a  fact  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
proves  the  reality  of  these  miracles,  and  is  testimony  fur 
them,  additional  to  the  testimony  of  history. 

CoNCL.  Hence  there  is  large  historical  evidence  in  favour 
of  Christianity  which  ought  to  be  ci-edited. 
C  The  objections  to  this  reasoning  are  obvious: 

1  Under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  men  lay  down  their  lives  for 

every  kind  of  folly :     Answer, 

a  Perhaps  so,  when  the  folUes  are  matters  of  opinion;  but  here 
the  thing  attested,  in  the  case  of  the  first  Christians,  is 
fact,  and  for  testimony  to  the  reality  of  facts  enthusiasm 
cannot  account. 

\j  And,  if  it  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  relujious  facts  is  weak- 
ened by  enthusiasm,  answer, 

1  Yea,  if  the  facts  are  in  themselves  incredible,  a  thing  not 

shown ;  and,  besides, 

2  Religious  facts,  as  attested,   are  not  more  liable  to  the 

influence  of  enthualfism  than  common  facts  ai-e  to  otheif 
influences,  party  spi;"t,  etc.,  which  yet  are  believed. 

2  A  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  knaveiy,  it  is  objected,  weaken* 

the  evidence  for  miracles. 

ITiat  there  ia  this  mixture  in  human  nature  is  certain,  b  it 
it  is  seen  also  in  common  matters,  which  yet  are  believed  in 
testixuony. 
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3  However,  meu  have  been  themselves    deluded  by  pietencee  to 

miracles. 

Anawer.  Not  more  so  than  by  other  pretences,  of  honesty 
or  benevolence,  for  example. 

4  Fabulous  miracles  have  historical  evidence;  yet, 

Answer,  Even  if  this  be  admitted,  that  would  not  prove 
the  falsehood  of  Christian  miracles,  even  though  they  furnish 
a  precisely  analogous  example. 
0  Couclusious>: — 

1  I'..'om  objections,  note 

a  They  weaken  the  evidence  but  cannot  destroy  it. 

b  Nor  can  that  evidence  be  destroyed  but  by  proof  of  the  un- 

trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses. 
c  This  very  mode  of  speaking  implies  that  there  is  something  in 

the  evidence  itself;    an  important  reflection   on  such  a 

subject, 
d  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  importance  of  Christiauity 

and  its  precepts  on  veracity  must  have  made   the  eaily 

Christians  peculiai'ly  careful  not  to  deceive  or  be  deceived. 

2  From  the  whole  argument  it  is  plain  that  the  proof  of  miracles  is 

of  real  weight  and  sufficient :  and  so  men  ought  to  admit  it 
wl'Pre  there  is  nothing  in  religion  itself  incredible. 
D  On    evidences    from    prophecy    the    following    remarks    are    im- 
portant:— 

1  Not  pprceiving  the  ichole  sense  of  a  prophecy  does  not  weaken 

tlie  proof  of  foresight,  nor  does  the  not  undei-standing  the 
whole  fulfilment. 

2  If  a  long  series  of  prophecies  be  applicable  to  certain  events, 

the  applicability  proves  such  an  application  is  intended.  This 
meetB  the  objection,  that  the  application  of  each  prophecy 
apai't  may  not  be  apparent,  and  so  was  not  intended. 

Note  the  analogous  case  of  mythological  or  satirical  writ- 
ing; erd  mb,rk,  that  Old  Testament  prophecy  was  understood 
by  the  Jf'ws  generally  as  it  now  is  by  Christians. 

3  A  prophecy  may  be  completed  in  a  sense  different  to  the  sense 

of  the  prophet,  and  a  prophecy  may  seem  applicable  to  other 
events  than  the  alleged  completion;  but  neither  weakens  the 
evidence,  for 
a  The  Scriptures  are  the  work,   not  of  the  men  who  ^v]•cte 
them,   but  of  the  Spirit,   and  the  former  may  net  have 
known  all  the  meaning. 
b  The  applicability  to  more  than  one  event  may  have  been 
intended  by  the  Spirit. 
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Concl.  The  conclusion  ia,  that  this  evidence  is  real, 
though  not  perfect,  and  needs  fairness  and  modesty  in 
weighing  it. 


E  On  other  direct  and  collateral  evidence  coiisi.iereil  as  a  wliole,  note 
i   Introduction.  This  evidence  is  peculiarly  important,  for 

a  It  is  what  is  commonly  given  ua  in  practice;  and 

b  Such  evidence,  being  circumstantial,  is,  when  taken  toge- 
ther, of  great  weight,  and 

C  Would,  if  considered  simply  as  matter  of  fact,  have  great  influ- 
ence with  unbelievers. 

d  It  is  intended  then  to  prove  that  God  has  given  us  a  system 
of  natural  religion  and  of  revealed;  the  first  ascertainable 
by   reason,    and  the  second  not;   the  latter   intended   to 
secure  our  recovery  and  holiness. 
2  Note  what  this  religion  is,  as  a  real  or  supposed  history. 

a  It  teaches  the  creation  of  the  world  as  God's  world  ;  reveals 
the  Son  as  Creator. 

b  It  teaches  the  history  of  religion  in  its  various  aspects. 

c  It  teaches  as  much  of  politics  as  is  needed  to  make  the  his- 
toiy  of  religion  complete.     On  all  which  note  1,  2,  3,  4. 

d  It  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  a  thread  c( 
history  extending  over  4G00  years,  with  many  particu'.ard 
which  need  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  ending  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Christian  faith. 
8  Let  it  be  asked,  "  Is  this  true  ?"  and  take,  aa  answer,  the  fol- 
lowing facts;  first  separately,  and  then  unitedly. 

a  Natural  religion  has  owed  its  establishment  in  a  large  degiee 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  many  allow,  so  that  Scriptm'e  has 
claims  upon  our  natural  piety.  Nor  must  it  be  th  aight 
that  the  establishment  of  natural  religion  by  revelation 
destroys  the  proof  from  reason. 

b  The  first  pai'ts  of  Scripture  ai-e  of  acknowledged  antiquity, 
and  its  history  and  chronology  credible,  both  from 

1  Common  Listory,  and 

2  Internal  evidence. 

0  The  Jews,  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  owed  mcst  of  their 
history  to  their  religion,  and  preserved  (and  they  alone) 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  uncornipted. 

d  A  Messiah  has  appeared,  fulfilling  ancient  prophecies,  whose 
religion,  sometimes  above,  but  never  contrary  to  reason, 
became  the  religion  of  the  world;  the  Jewish  polity  in  the 
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mean  time    iestrojed,   and  the  Jews   scattered  yet  pro- 
Bcrved'  each  part,  and  much  more  the  whole,  in  fulfilment 
of  prophecies,  eupplyiug  freah  evidence. 
Note  further, 

1  That,  though  the  inamediato  facts  may  be  explained  on 

natural  principles,  the  conespondence  between  these 
facts  and  predictions  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dia- 
persicn  of  the  Jews  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiali. 

2  Thsra  are  to  be  added  many  prophecies  still  in  course  of 

fulfilment,   the  fulfilment  of  which  is  highly  probable 
from  the  fulfilmenc  of  prophecy  in  the  past, 
e  Let  all  this  be  considered  apart  and  together,  and  then  add  other 
obvious  examples  of  harmony  between  prophecy  and  facts. 
F  I  u  conclusion,  let  it  be  remembered, 

1  The  force  of  this  evidence  depends  on  the  whole  taken  unitedly, 

and  must  be  admitted  to  have  great  weight. 

2  Even  as  far  as  it  has  been  here  given,  the  evidence  is  more  than 

human — miracles,  prophecies,  other  proofs. 

3  These  proofs,  taken  together,  not  only  add  to  the  evidence — 

they  miiltiply  it. 

4  And,  though  proofs  to  the  contrary  may  also  be  set  down,  yet 

in  matters  of  conduct  (not  in  case  of  events  or  of  specula- 
tion) the  question  of  which  view  is  safer  is  important.  A 
mistake  on  the  one  side,  in  rejecting  Christianity,  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  mistake  on  the  other,  in  accepting  it:  and 
the  more  so,  as, 

5  Christianity  is  true,  not  only  if  one  particular  fact  prove  it,  but 

unless  all  the  things  herein  alleged  can  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  accidental. 

6  There  being  no  presumption  against  Christianity  as  miraculous, 

or  against  its  scheme  or  parts,  this  evidence,  though  it  may 
be  lessened,  cannot  be  destroyed.] 


Tub  presumptions  against  revelation,  and  objections  ag:aiu6t  Iniso 
tbo  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  particular  things 
relating  to  it,  being  removed ;  there  remains  to  bo  con- 
Bidered,  what  positive  evidence  we  have  for  the  truth  of  it : 
chiefly  in  order  to  see,  what  the  analogy  of  Nature  suggests 
with  regard  to  that  evidence,  and  the  objections  against  it : 
or  to  see  what  is,  and  is  allowed  to  be,  the  plain  natural 
rule  of  judgment  and  of  action,  in  our  temporal  concerns, 
in  cases  whore  wc  have  the  same  kind  of  eviJenoe,  acd  the 
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name  kind  of  objcctious  against  it,  that  we  have  Ll  the  case 
before  us. 

Now  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity  tiicro  seem  to  be 
several  things  of  great  weight,  not  reducible  to  the  head, 
either  of  miracles,  or  the  completion  of  prophecy,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  words.  But  these  two  are  its 
direct  and  fundamental  proofs:  anl  those  other  things, 
however  considerable  they  are,  yet  ought  never  to  be  urged 
apart  from  its  du-ect  proofs,  but  always  to  be  joined  with 
them.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Christianity  will  be  a  long 
series  of  things,  reaching  as  it  seems,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  gi-eat  variety  and  compass, 
taking  in  both  the  direct,  and  also  the  collateral,  proofs ; 
and  making  up,  all  of  them  together,  one  argument :  the 
conviction  arising  from  which  kind  of  proof  may  be  com- 
pared to  what  they  call  the  effect  in  architecture  or  other 
works  of  art ;  a  result  from  a  great  number  of  things  so  and 
so  disposed,  and  taken  into  one  view.  I  shall  therefore, 
fu'st,  make  some  observations  relating  to  miracles,  and  the 
appeiiring  completions  of  prophecy ;  and  consider  what 
analogy  suggests,  in  answer  to  the  objections  brouglit 
against  this  evidence.  And,  secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  some  account  of  the  general  argument  now  mentioned, 
consisting  both  of  the  direct  and  collateral  evidence,  con- 
sidered as  making  up  one  argument :  this  ^)eing  the  kind  of 
proof  iipon  which  we  determine  most  questions,  of  difficulty, 
concerning  common  facts,  alleged  to  have  happened,  or 
seeming  likely  to  happen ;  especially  questions  relating  to 
conduct. 

1. 

First,  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  direct  proof 
of  Christianity  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  upon  tlio 
objections  alleged  against  it. 

I.  Now  the  following  obsei-vations  relating  to  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity,  appear  to  be  of  great  \rcight. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  affords  us  the  same  liistorical 
evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  as  of 
the  common  civil  history  of  Mosee  and  the  kings  of  Israel ; 
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or,  ;is  of  (lie  atlkirs  ol"  tlic  Jewish  nation.  Ami  tho  (iospeh 
iiiul  -Ir.Y.s  aflbnl  us  the  same  historical  evidence  ol"  the  miracles 
ot  C'uist  juid  tho  apostlos,  as  of  the  common  mattcis 
rclai>.t  in  them.*  This  indeed  could  not  have  been  aflinced 
by  any  reasonable  man,  if  the  authors  of  these  books,  liko 
Qiany  other  historians,  had  appeared  to  make  an  entertaining 
manner  of  writing  their  aim  ;  though  they  had  interspersed 
miracles  in  their  works,  at  proper  distances  and  upon  proper 
occasions.  These  might  have  animated  a  dull  relation, 
amused  the  reader,  and  engaged  his  attention.  And  the 
same  account  would  naturally  have  been  given  of  them,  as  of 
the  speeches  and  descriptions  of  such  authors:  tlie  same 
account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to  be  given,  why  the  poets  make 
use  of  wonders  and  prodigies.  But  the  facts,  both  miraculous 
and  natural,  la  Scripture,  are  related  in  plain  imadomed 
narratives  ;  and  both  of  them  appear,  in  all  respects,  to  stand 
ui)on  the  same  foot  of  historical  evidence.  Further :  some 
parts  of  Scripture,  containing  an  account  of  miracles  fully 
sunicieiit  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  Christianity,  are  quoted  as 
genuine,  from  the  age  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  written, 
down  to  the  present :  and  no  other  parts  of  them,  material  in 
the  present  question,  are  omitted  to  be  quoted  in  such  man- 
ner, as  to  aflbrd  any  sort  of  proof  of  their  not  being  genuine. 
And,  as  common  history,  when  called  in  question  in  any 
instance,  may  often  be  greatly  confii-med  by  contempo.-ary  or 
subsequent  events  more  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  as 
the  common  Scripture  history,  like  many  others,  is  thus 
confirmed ;  so  likewise  is  the  miraculous  history  of  it,  not 
only  in  particular  instances,  but  in  general.     For  the  esta- 

*  [Lord  Boliugbroke  is  quoted  by  Fitzgerald  as  making  t'as  same 
remark.  "The  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  not  like  tho-^e  ot"  Livy, 
detached  pieces  that  do  not  disturb  the  civil  history,  but 
ai-6  intimately  ccnuected  wltli  all  the  civil  affau-s,  and  make  a 
necessary  and  Inseparable  paii;.  The  whole  history  is  founded  on 
them;  it  consists  of  little  else;  and  if  it  were  not  a  history  of  them 
it  would  be  a  histoi-y  of  nothing."  This  thought  has  been  applied 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Restoration  of  Belief  to  the  New  Testament- 
and  especially  to  the  Epistles,  in  older  to  show  that  the  miraclea 
tre  sdl  80  interwoven  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  teaching 
of  in-spired  men,  that  they  cannot  be  denied  \vithout  a  denial  of 
tii«  whole  Christian  scheme,! 
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bliebincnt  of  the  Jovisli  and  CLiistuui  relif^ions,  which  wore 
events  contemporary  with  the  miracles  lelated  to  be  wrought 
in  attestation  of  botli,  or  subsequent  to  them,  these  events 
are  just  what  we  fihoulj  have  cxT;ected,  upon  supposition 
such  miiacles  wore  really  wrought  to  attest  the  truth  of 
these  religions.  Th'^se  miracles  aro  a  satisfactory  account 
of  those  events  :  of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account  cai. 
be  given;  nor  any  account  at  all,  but  what  is  imaginary 
merely,  and  invented.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  most 
obvious,  the  most  easy  and  dii'cct  account  of  this  history, 
how  it  came  to  be  written  and  to  be  received  in  the  worlds 
d  as  a  true  history,  is,  that  it  really  is  so  ;  nor  can  any  other 
account  of  it  be  easy  and  direct.  Now,  though  an  account, 
not  at  all  obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indirect,  may  in- 
deed be,  and  often  is,  the  true  accoimt  of  a  matter  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  its  being  asserted. 
Jlere  guess,  supposition,  and  possibihty,  when  opposed  to  his- 
torical evidence,  prove  nothing,  but  that  historical  evidence 
is  not  demonstrative. 

Now  the  just  consequence  from  all  this,  I  think,  is,  that 
the  Scripture  history  in  general  is  to  be  admitted  as  an 
authentic  genuine  history,  till  somewhat  positive  be  alleged 
e  sufficient  to  invalidate  it.  But  no  man  \\  ill  deny  the  con- 
sequence to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected,  or  thrown  by  as 
of  no  authority,  till  it  can  bo  proved  to  be  of  none ;  even 
though  the  evidence  now  mentioned  for  its  authority  were 
doubtful.  This  evidence  may  be  confronted  by  historical 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  if  there  be  any  :  or  general 
incredibility  in  the  thuigs  related,  or  inconsistence  in  the 
general  turn  of  the  histoiy,  would  prove  it  to  be  of  no 
authority.  But  since,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  upon  a 
first  and  general  view,  tho  appearance  is,  that  it  is  an 
authentic  history ;  it  cannot  be  deteiiuined  to  be  fictitioua 
without  some  proof  that  it  is  so.  And  the  following  obseiT- 
etions  in  supjjort  of  those,  and  coincident  Adth  them,  will 
greatly  contiim  the  hjstorictii  evidence  i^-r  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 
2  2.  The  Ei-istlr  ,  A  St.  Taul,  from  the  nature  of  epistolary 
writing,  and  moreover  fi-om  several  of  them  being  written, 
not  to  particular  persons,  but  to  churches,  carry  m  them 
evidences  of  their  being  genuine,  beyond  what  ciui  be  in  a 
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nioro  liistovioal  narnitivc,  left  fn  the  world  at  Icugc'  This 
bviiloncc,  joiiioil  with  that  which  they  have  in  cunuiiou  with 
tlic  rest  of  the  Now  Testament,  seems  not  to  leave  so  much 
as  any  jjarticular  pretence  for  denying  their  genuineness, 
coi:sidered  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  fact,  or  of  criticism  :  1 
tiay  jHtrtiadur  pretence,  for  denying  it ;  because  any  single 
fact,  of  sucii  a  kind  and  such  antiquity,  may  have  gmrrul 
rfo«/'/,s  raised  conceniing  it,  from  the  very  nature  of  human 
aflfairs  and  human  testimony.  There  is  also  to  be  mentioned 
a  distinct  and  particular  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  chiefly  referred  to  here,  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
from  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens  Ilomanus, 
in  an  epistle  of  his  own  to  that  church.^  Now  these  Epistles 
afford  a  proof  of  Christianity,  detached  from  all  otliers,  which  (a 
is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  weight  ;  and  also  a  proof  of  a  nature  (b 
and  kind  peculiar  to  itself.     For, 

In  tliem  the  author  declares,  that  he  received  the  gospel  a 
in  general,  and  the  iiistitntion  of  the  communion  in  particular, 
not  from  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  or  jointly  together  with 
tlicm,  but  alone,  from  Christ  himself,  whom  he  declares  likc- 
M-ise,  conformably  to  the  history  in  the  Acts,  that  ho  saw 
after  his  ascension.*  So  that  the  tcstmiony  of  St.  Paul  is  to 
be  considered,  as  detached  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles. 

*  [This  hint  has  been  improved  and  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
Taul's  Epistles  by  Paley  in  his  'Horae  Pauhnrc:'  in  the  case  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Gospels  as  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Epistles,  in  the  'Horje  Evangelicas'  and  'Horrs  Apostohcse'  of 
Birks.  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  has  been  adopted  by  Graves 
and  Blunt  in  proAang  the  genviineness  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  it  is  not  sufBciently 
remembered  that  each  of  the  inspired  writers  gives  an  independent 
testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  .of  the  rest.  The  Bible  is  pro- 
perly a  collection  of  books  written  under  circumstances  that  left 
tlie  writers  independent,  and  made  collusion  impossible.] 

•  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  i.  c.  47.  ["Take  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul 
the  Apostle  into  your  hands.  What  was  it  he  vrrote  to  you  at  his 
first  preaching  the  gospel  among  you?  Verily  he  did  by  the 
Spirit  admonish  you  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos, 
because  that  even  then  ye  had  begun  to  fall  into  parties  and 
Bcctions  among  yourselves,"  etc. —  Cave's  Epistles  of  the  Fathers.'] 

>  Gal.  i. :  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  etc. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 
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Aud  1)0  (Ic  clarcs  further,  that  he  was  enduo.l  .vith  a  power 

b  of  workinj?  miracles,  as  what  was  publicly  knowa  to  those 
very  people,  speaks  of  frequent  and  great  variety  of  L\lracu- 
lous  ijiftp  as  then  subtisting  in  those  very  churches,  U 
which  he  w-vs  writing ;  which  he  was  reproving  for  sovera. 
irregularities ;  and  where  he  had  personal  opposers :  ho 
ujontions  these  gifts  incidentally,  in  the  most  easy  manner, 
and  without  effort ;  by  way  of  reproof  to  those  who  had 
them,  for  their  indecent  use  of  them  ;  and  by  way  of  depre- 
ciating them,  in  comparison  of  moral  virtues:  in  short  he 
speaks  to  these  churches,  of  these  miraculous  powers, 
in  the  manner  any  one  would  speak  to  another  of  a  thing, 
which  wiis  as  familiar  and  as  much  kno\\Ti  in  common  to 
them  both,  as  anything  in  the  world.*  And  this,  as  hath 
been  observed  by  several  persons,  is  surely  a  very  con- 
siderable thing. 

3  3.  It  is  an  acknowledged  historical  fact,  that  Christianity 
offered  itself  to  the  world,  and  demanded  to  be   received, 

(a)  upon  the  allegation,  i.  e.  as  unbelievers  would  speak,  upon 
tlie  pretence,  of  miracles,  publicly  wrought  to  attest  tho 

lb)  truth  of  it,  in  such  an  age  ;  and  that  it  was  actually  received 
by  great  numbers  in  that  very  age,  and  upon  the  professed 
belief  of  the  reality  of  these  miracles.     And  Christianity, 

a  including  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament,  seems  dis- 
tinguished by  this  from  all  other  religions.  I  mean,  that  this 
docs  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  any  other : 
for  surely  it  will  not  be  supposed  to  lie  upon  any  person, 
to  prove  by  positive  historical  evidence,  that  it  was  not.  It 
does  in  no  sort  appear  thatMohammedanism  was  first  received 
in  the  world  upon  the  foot  of  supposed  miracles,^  /.  e.  public 
ones:  for,  as  revelation  is  itself  miraculous,  all  pretence  to 
it  must  necessarily  imply  soipe  pretence  of  miracles.  And  it 
«  Rom.  XV.  19;  1  Cor,  xii.  8,  9,  10—28,  p/c,  and  xiii.  1,  2,  8, 
and  the  whole  xivth  chapter;  2  Cor  xii.  12,  13;  Gal.  iii.  2,  5, 

^  See  the  Koran,  c.  xiii.  and  c.  xvii.  ["  The  infidels  say,  unless 
a  e'ltrn  be  sent  down  unto  lum  from  the  Lord,  we  will  not  beUeve; 
thou  &xt  a  preacher  only."  .  .  .  "Nothing  hindered  us  from  sending 
thee  with  miracles,  except  *.hat  the  former  nations  have  charged 
them  with  impoHture."  Sale's  Traris.  Alleged  pagan  miracles  a  j 
examined  by  Paley  in  his  'Evidences,'  sec.  iii.;  aud  more  8ati> 
iictorily  by  Campbell,  pt.  ii.  mo.  iv.] 
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is  a  kno^v•u  fact,  that  it  waa  immediately,  at  the  very  first, 
propagated  by  other  means.  And  as  particular  institutiont., 
whether  in  paganism  or  popery,  said  to  be  confirmed  by 
miracles  after  those  institutions  had  obtained,  are  not  to  the 
purpose :  so,  were  there  what  miglit  be  called  historical 
proof,  that  any  of  them  were  introduced  by  a  supposed 
Divine  command,  believed  to  be  attested  by  miracles  ;  these 
would  not  be  in  any  wise  parallel.  For  single  thmgs  of  this 
sort  are  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  after  parties  are  formed, 
and  have  power  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  leaders  of  them  ajo 
in  veneration  with  the  multitude  ;  and  political  interests  are 
blended  with  religious  claims,  and  religious  distinctions. 
But  before  any  thing  of  this  kind,  for  a  few  persons,  and 
those  of  the  lowest  rank,  all  at  once,  to  bring  over  sucli 
great  numbers  to  a  new  religion,  and  get  it  to  be  received  upon 
the  particular  e^^dence  of  miracles ;  this  is  quite  another 
thing.  And  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  by  any  fair  adversary, 
that  the  fact  now  mentioned,  taking  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  it,  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion.'    However,  the 

*  [This  fact,  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  founded  on 
miracles,  is  insisted  upon  byWhately  ('Christian  Evidences');  and 
is  of  importance.  It  helps  to  get  rid  of  the  question,  whether 
miracles  are  of  themselves  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  di-/inity  of 
the  doctrines  they  attest.  Whether  true  miracles  have  ever  been 
wrouglit  in  defence  of  error,  aa  Farmer  and  others  deny,  or  whether 
miracles  must  bo  themselves  tested  by  the  doctrines  they  support 
or  illustrate,  as  others  affirm,  are  comparatively  unimportant  points. 
...  In  fact,  it  soams  that  no  religious  system  claiming  our  beUef 
is  founded  on  miracles  but  Christianity. 

Though,  however,  miracles  are  always  evidence  of  snpoiiaturaJ , 
snd  probably  of  Divine  power,  justice  is  not  done  to  Christianity, 
unless  we  connect  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  with 
the  great  truths  they  illustrated.  Those  miracles  not  only  sounded 
the  great  bell  of  the  universe — aa  John  Foster  phrases  it — to  call 
attention,  and  gave  proof  of  a  Divine  presence,  vHh  *bo  right  of 
adding  to  previous  revelations,  they  also  set  forth  in  a  most  remark- 
able way  the  design  of  the  gospel.  They  reveal  Christ's  power  over 
nature,  and  man,  and  devils;  they  show  bis  authority  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell ;  they  illustrate  everywhere  his  benevolf-noe; 
they  teach  that  he  came  to  "  overthrow  a  usurpation,"  and  drivo 
the  tyrant  from  the  territory  he  has  invaded;  while  the  last,  oia? 
trord'8  resurrection,  is  a  proof  of  the  completeness  of  his  •wyrk  aai4 
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fact  itself  is  allowed,  that  Christianity  obtained,  i.  e.  woe 
professed  to  be  received  in  the  world,  upon  the  belief  ol 
miracles,  immediately  in  the  age  in  which  it  is  said  those 
miracles  were  ^vrought :  or  that  this  is  what  its  first  converts 
would  have  alleged,  as  the  reason  for  then-  embracing  it. 
Now  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  such  numbers 
of  mep,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  should  for- 
sake the  rehgion  of  their  coxmtry,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated ;  separate  themselves  from  their  friends,  particu- 
larly in  their  festival  shows  and  solemnities,  to  which 
the  common  people  are  so  greatly  addicted,  and  which  were 
of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much  more  than  auy  thing  ol 
that  sort  amongst  us  ;  and  embrace  a  religion,  which  could 
not  but  expose  them  to  many  inconveniences,  and  indeed 
must  have  been  a  giving  up  the  world  in  a  great  degree, 
even  from  the  very  first,  and  before  the  empire  engaged  hi 
form  against  them :  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  such 
numbers  should  make  so  great,  and,  to  say  the  least,  so 
inconvenient  a  change  in  their  whole  institution  of  Ufe,  unless 
they  were  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles, 
upon  the  knowledge  or  behef  of  which  they  professed  to 
make  it.  And  it  will,  I  suppose,  readily  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  generality  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  must 
have  behoved  them :  that  as  by  becoming  Christians  they 
declared  to  the  world,  they  were  satisfied  of  tho  truth  of 
those  miracles  ;  so  this  declaration  was  to  be  credited.  And 
this  their  testimony  is  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  those 
miracles,  as  if  they  had  put  it  in  writing,  and  these  writings 
had  come  down  to  us.  And  it  is  real  evidence,  because  it  is 
of  facts,  which  they  had  capacity  and  full  opportunity  to 
mform  themselves  of.  It  is  also  distinct  from  the  direct  or 
express  historical  evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  same  kind : 
and  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  distinct  in  all  cases.  For 
were  a  fact  expressly  related  by  one  or  more  ancient  liisto- 
rians,  and  disputed  in  after  ages ;  that  this  fact  is  acknov?- 


a  pledge  of  the  eternal  life  he  came  to  reveal.  Christ's  miracles,  Id 
fact,  preach  parts  of  the  gospel  as  clearly,  as  emphatically,  as  sug- 
gestively, to  those  who  carefully  study  them,  as  the  Epistles  of 
Paul;  and  the  doctjmea taught  in  them  form  an  essentia]  portion  ot 
their  evidence.     See  Orig.  oou.  Cel.  1 ,  ] 
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lodged  to  Lave  beeu  believed  by  gieat  numbers  of  the  age  iii 
wliich  til  i  liititoriau  says  it  was  done,  would  bo  allowed  an 
additional  proof  of  such  fact,  quite  distinct  from  the  express 
testimony  of  the  historian.  The  credulity  of  mankind  is 
acknowledged  :  and  the  suspicions  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  too  ;  and  their  backwardness  even  to  believe, 
and  greater  still  to  practise,  what  makes  against  their 
interest.'  And  it  must  particularly  be  remembered,  that 
education,  and  prejudice,  and  authority,  were  against 
Christianity,  in  the  age  I  am  speaking  of.  So  that  the 
immediate  conversion  of  such  numbers  is  a  real  presumption 
of  somewhat  more  than  kuman  in  this  matter :  I  say  pre- 
sumption, for  it  is  not  alleged  as  a  proof  alone  and  by 
itself.  Nor  need  any  one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  be  considered  as  a  proof  by  itself :  and  yet  all  of 
them  together  may  be  one  of  the  strongest.'" 

Upon  the  whole :  as  there  is  large  historical  e\idence,  Com-u 
both  direct  and  circumstantial,  of  miracles  wrought  in 
attestation  of  Christianity,  collected  by  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject ;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  show 
why  this  cidence  is  not  to  be  credited.  This  way  of 
speaking  is,  1  think,  just ;  and  what  persons  who  Avrite  in 
defence  of  religion  naturally  fall  into.  Yet,  in  a  matter  of 
such  un-.ipeakable  importance,  the  proper  question  is,  not 
whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the  rules  of  argument,  to 
maintain  or  confute  objections :   but  whether  there  really 

^  [So  oue  of  the  f.a-ly  apologists  reasons — "Who  ai-e  they,  per- 
haps you  ask — (he  is  addressing  the  heathen,  and  appealing  to  the 
example  of  the  first  Christians) — tribes,  people,  nations,  the  incre- 
dulous human  race?  Had  not  the  thing  been  public,  and  in  some 
sort  clearer  than  tne  light,  they  would  never  have  given  their  assent 
to  claims  of  this  nature.  Shall  we  say  that  the  men  of  those 
times  were  inconsiderate,  deceitful,  stupid,  brutish  enough  to  ii;gn 
having  seen  what  they  never  saw  ?  and  that  when  they  might  Lave 
lived  with  you  in  hai-mony  and  amicable  union,  they  chose  gra- 
tuit-ouB  hatred,  and  to  bear  an  execrable  name  ?  .  .  .  Truly,  it  wm 
because  they  saw  all  these  things  done  by  Christ  and  by  his  heralds, 
that  multitudes,  conquered  by  the  force  of  truth  itself,  gave  them- 
selves to  God,  nor  thought  it  too  great  a  cost  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  you  for  torture  and  for  death."—  Amobius,  lib.  i.,  quoted 
oy  Stillingfleet,  'Orig.  Sac.,'  p.  311—12.] 

w  Pa^e  285,  etw. 
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aro   any,  against  this   evidence,  BufiBoicnt,   iu  reason,  to 
•Icstroy  the  credit  of  it.     However,  unbelievers  seem  to  take 
upon  them  the  part  of  showing  that  there  are. 
b       They  allege,  that  numberless  enthusiastic  people,  in  dif- 
1    ferent  ages  and  countries,  expose  themselves  to  the  sam© 
difficulties    which    the  primitive   Christians   did ;    and   aro 
ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies  imagin- 
able.   But  it  is  not  very  clear,  to  what  purpose  this  objec- 
tion is  brought.    For  every  one,  sui-ely,  in  every  case,  must 
distinguish  betAveeu  opinions  and  facts.     And  though  testi- 
ly   mony  is  no  proof  of  enthusiastic  opinions,  or  of  any  opinions 
at  all ;  yet  it  is  allowed,  in  all  other  cases,  to  be  a  proof  of 
facts.    And  a  percon's  laying  dowTi  his  life  in  attestation  of 
facts  or  of  opinions  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his  believing 
them.     And  if  the  apostles  and  their  contemporaries  did 
believe  the  facts,  in  attestation  of  which    they  exposed 
themselves  to   sufferings   and  death ;  this  their  belief,  or 
rather  knowledge,  must  be  a  proof  of  those  facts :  for  they 
were  such  as  came  imder  the  observation  of  their  senses. 
And  though  it  is  not  of  equal  weight,  yet  it  is  of  weight, 
that  the  martyrs  of  the  next  age,  notwithstanding  they  were 
not  eyewitnesses  of  those  facts,  as  were  the  apostles  and 
their  con>tcmporaries,   had,  hoAvever,   full    opportunity  to 
inform  themselves  whether  they  were  true  or  not,  and  gave 
equal  proof  of  their  believing  them  to  be  true, 
b        But  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  greatly  weakens  the  evidence 
of  testimony  even  for  facts,  in  matters  relating  to  religion  ; 
some  seem  to  think  it  totally  and  absolutely  destroys  the 
evidence  of  testimony  upon  this  subject.     And  indeed  the 
powers  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  diseases  too,  which  operate  in 
a  like  manner,  are  very  wonderful  in  particular  instances. 
But  if  great  numbers  of  men,  not  appearing  in  any  peculiar 
degree  weak,   nor  under   any  peculiar  suspicion  of  neg- 
ligence, affirm  that  they  saw  and  heard  such  things  plainly 
with  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and  are  admitted  to  be  in 
earnest ;  such  testimony  is  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind 
I    we  can  have,  for  any  matter  of  fact.    Yet  possibly  it  may  bo 
overcome,  strong  as  it  is,  by  incredibility  in  the  things  thus 
attested,  or  by  contrary  testimony.     And  in  an  instance 
where  one  thought  it  was  so  overcome,  it  might  be  just  to 
consider,  how  far  such  evidcnc-r  could  bo  accounted  for  by 
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enthusiasm ;  for  it  eeems  as  if  no  otlier  imaginable  account 
were  to  be  given  of  it.  But  till  such  incredibility  be  shown, 
or  contrary  testimony  produced,  it  cannot  surely  be  ex- 
pected, that  60  far-fetched,  so  indirect  and  -wonderful  an 
account  of  such  testimony,  as  that  of  enthusiasm  must  be  ; 
an  account  so  strange,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  can 
scarce  be  made  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  it :  it  can- 
not, I  say,  be  expected,  that  such  account  will  be  admitted 
of  such  evidence ;  whcu  there  is  this  direct,  easy,  and 
obvious  account  of  it,  that  people  really  saw  and  heard 
a  thing  not  incredible,  which  they  affirm  sincerely  and  with 
full  assm-ance,  they  did  see  and  hear.  Granting  then  that 
enthusiasm  is  not  (strictly  speaking)  an  absurd,  but  a  pos- 
sible account  of  such  testimony ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
very  mention  of  it  goes  upon  the  previous  supposition  that 
the  tilings  so  attested  ai'e  incredible :  and  therefore  need 
not  be  considered,  till  they  are  shown  to  be  so.  Much  less 
need  it  be  considered,  after  the  contrary  has  been  proved. 
And  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  to  full  satisfaction,  that 
there  is  no  incredibility  in  a  revelation,  in  general ;  or  in 
such  an  one  as  the  Christian,  in  particular.  However,  as 
religion  is  supposed  peculiarly  liable  to  enthusiasm,  it  may 
just  be  observed  that  prejudices  altnost  without  number  and 
without  name,  romance,  affection,  humour,  a  desire  to 
engage  attention,  or  to  surprise,  the  party-spirit,  custom, 
little  competitions,  imaccountable  likings  and  dislikings  ; 
these  influence  men  strongly  in  cormnon  matters.  And  as 
these  prejudices  are  often  scarce  known  or  reflected  upon  by 
the  persons  themselves  who  are  influenced  by  them,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  influences  of  a  like  kind  to  enthu- 
siasm. Yet  human  testimony  in  common  matters  is  natur- 
ally and  justly  believed  notwithstanding. 

It  is  intimated  further,  in  a  more  refined  way  ot  obsei-v- 
ation,  that  though  it  should  be  proved,  that  the  apostles 
and  first  Christians  could  not,  in  some  respects,  be  deceived 
themselves,  and,  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  intended  to  impose  upon  the  world ;  yet  it  will  not 
follow,  that  their  general  testimony  is  to  be  believed,  thougii 
truly  handed  do^vn  to  us  :  because  they  might  still  in  part, 
t.  e.  in  other  respects,  be  deceived  themselves,  and  in  pait 
also  designedly  impose  upon  others ;  which,  it  is  added,  ia 
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a  tiling  very  credible,  from  that  mixture  of  real  euthusiasm, 
and  real  knaveiy,  to  be  met  ^vitU  in  the  same  characters. 
And,  I  must  confess,  I  think  the  matter  of  fact  contained  in 
this  observation  upon  mankind  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and 
that  somewhat  very  much  akin  to  it  is  often  supposed  in 
Scripture  as  a  very  common  case,  and  most  severely  re- 
proved." But  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  persons 
capable  of  applying  this  observation  as  applied  in  the  ob- 
jection, might  also  frequently  have  met  with  the  like  mixed 
character,  in  instances  where  religion  was  quite  out  of  the 
case.  The  thing  plainly  is,  that  mankind  are  naturally  en- 
dowed with  reason,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  as  naturally  they  are  endued  with 
veracity,  or  a  regard  to  truth  in  what  they  say :  but  from 
many  occasions  they  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced  and  biassed 
and  deceived  themselves,  and  capable  of  intending  to  deceive 
others,  in  every  different  degree  :  insomuch  that  as  wo  nxQ 
all  liable  to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  so  likewise  it  seems 
to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing,  for  persons,  who,  from  their 
regard  to  truth,  would  not  invent  a  lie  entirely  with- 
out any  foimdation  at  all,  to  propagate  it  with  heightening 
circiunstances,  after  it  is  once  invented  and  set  agoing. 
And  others,  though  they  would  not  2>'''op(i<]^te  a  lie,  yet, 
which  is  a  lower  degi'ce  of  falsehood,  will  let  it  pass  without 
contradiction.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  liuman  tes- 
timony remains  still  a  natural  ground  of  assent;  and  thi>5 
assent  a  natural  principle  of  action. 

It  is  objected  further,  that  however  it  has  happened,  the 
fact  is,  that  mankind  have,  in  different  ages,  been  strangely 
deluded  with  pretences  to  miracles  and  wonders.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  they  have  been  oftener,  or 
are  at  all  more  liable  to  be,  deceived  by  these  pretences, 
than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  degi'ee  ol 
historical  evidence  for  mu-acles,  which  are,  on  all  hands, 
acknowledged  to  be  fabulous.  But  suppose  there  were  oven 
the  like  historical  evidence  for  these,  to  what  there  is  for 
those  alleged  in  proof  of  Christianity,  which  yet  is  in  nowise 

"  [See  Butler's  Sermons  on  Balaam  and  Self-deceit,  and  War» 
burton's  '  Divine  Legation/  viii.  {.  vi.    Fitzg.] 
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allowed,  but  suppose  tliis ;  the  consequence  would  not  be, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Nor 
is  there  a  man  in  the  world,  who,  in  common  cases,  would 
concludo  thus.  For  what  would  such  a  conclusion  really 
amoimt  to  but  this,  that  evidence,  confuted  by  contrary 
evidence,  or  any  way  overbalanced,  destroys  the  credibility 
of  other  evidence,  neither  confuted,  nor  overbalanced  ?  To 
argue,  that  because  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence  from 
testimony,  for  mu-acles  acknowledged  false,  as  for  those  in 
attestation  of  Christianity,  therefore  the  evidence  in  the 
latter  case  is  not  to  be  credited ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  argue, 
that  if  two  men  of  equally  good  reputation  had  given 
evidence  in  diflcrent  cases  no  way  connected,  and  one  of 
them  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  this  confuted  the  testi- 
mony of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  general  observation,  that  C 
hmnan  creatures  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived,  from  enthu-  1 
siasm  in  religion,  and  principles  equivalent  to  enthusiasm  in 
common  matters,  and  in  both  from  negligence ;  and  that 
they  are  so  capable  of  dishonestly  endeavouring  to  deceive  a 
others ;  this  does  indeed  weaken  the  evidence  of  testimony 
in  aU  cases,  but  does  not  destroy  it  in  any.  And  these 
tilings  will  appear,  to  different  men,  to  weaken  the  evidence 
of  testimony,  in  different  degrees :  in  degrees  proportionable 
to  the  observations  they  have  made,  or  the  notions  they  have 
any  way  taken  up,  concerning  the  weakness  and  negligence 
and  dishonesty  of  mankind ;  or  concerning  the  powers  of 
enthusiasm,  and  prejudices  equivalent  to  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  people  do  not  know  what  they  say,  who  afBrm 
these  things  to  destroy  the  evidence  from  testimony,  which 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Nothing  can  destroy  b 
the  evidence  of  testimony  in  any  case,  but  a  proof  or 
probability,  that  persons  are  not  competent  judges  of  the 
facta  to  which  they  give  testimony  ;  or  that  they  are  actually 
under  some  indirect  influence  in  giving  it,  in  such  particular 
case.  Till  this  be  made  out,  the  natural  laws  of  human 
actions  require,  that  testimony  be  admitted.  It  can  never 
be  sufficient  to  overthrow  direct  historical  evidence,  indo- 
lently to  say,  that  there  are  so  many  principles,  from  whence 
men  are  liable  to  be  deceived  themselves,  and  disposed  to 
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deceive  otlders,  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  that  one 
knows  not  what  to  believe.  And  it  is  surprising  persons 
can  help  reflecting,  that  this  very  manner  of  speaking 
supposes  they  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  evidence,  of  '.vhich  they  speak  thus ;  or  that  they  can 
avoid  observing,  if  they  do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is, 
on  such  a  subject,  a  very  material  one.'" 

And  over  against  all  these  objections  is  to  be  set  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  as  what  must  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  its  first  converts,  so  as  to  have  rendered  them 
less  liable  to  be  deceived  from  carelessness,  than  they  would 
in  common  matters  ;  and  likewise  the  strong  obligations  to 
veracity,  which  their  religion  laid  them  xmder :  so  that 
the  first  and  most  obvious  presumption  is,  that  they  coxild 
not  be  deceived  themselves,  nor  would  deceive  others.  And 
this  presumijtion,  in  this  degi*ee,  is  pecuUar  to  the  testimony 
we  have  been  considering. 

In  argument,  assertions  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and 
have  an  air  of  positiveness,  Avhich  sometimes  is  not  very 
easy ;  yet  they  are  necessary,  and  necessary  to  be  repeated  ; 
in  order  to  connect  a  discourse,  and  distinctly  to  lay  before 
the  view  of  the  reader  what  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  and 
v/hat  is  left  as  proved.  Now  the  conclusion  from  the 
foregoing  observations  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  this  : 
that  unbelievers  must  be  forced  to  admit  the  external 
evidence  for  Christianity,  i.  e,  the  proof  of  miracles  MTOUght 
to  attest  it,  to  be  of  real  weight  and  very  considerable  ; 
though  they  caimot  allow  it  to  be  suflicient  to  convince 
them  of  the  reality  of  those  miracles.  And  as  they  must,  in 
all  reason,  admit  this ;  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  upon  con- 
sidei'ation  they  would,  in  fact,  admit  it ;  those  of  them,  I 
mean,  who  know  anything  at  aU  of  the  matter :  in  like 
manner  as  persons,  in  many  oases,  o\vti  they  see  strong 
evidence  from  testimony  for  the  tnith  of  things,  which  yet 
they  cannot  be  convinced  are  true  :  cases,  suppose,  where 
there  is  contrary  testimony ;  or  things  which  they  think, 
whether  with  or  without  reason,  to  be  incredible.  But  there 
Is  no  testimony  contrary  to  that  which  we  have  been  consi-< 

'*  See  the  foregoing  chapter. 
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Bering  :  and  it  has  been  fully  proved,  that  there  la  no  incre- 
dibility in  Christianity  in  general,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  tho  evidence  of  Christianity  from  prophecy, 
I  shall  only  mako  somo  few  general  observations,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  Nature;  ?'.  e.  by  tho 
acknowledged  natural  rules  of  judging  in  common  mas- 
ters, concerning  evidence  of  a  like  kind  to  this  from 
propliecy. 

1.  The  obscurity  or  unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a 
prophecy  does  not,  in  any  degree  invalidate  the  proof  of 
foresight,  arismg  from  the  appearing  completion  of  those 
other  parts  which  are  understood.  For  the  case  is  evidently 
the  same,  as  if  those  parts  which  are  not  understood  were 
lost,  or  not  written  at  all,  or  written  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Whether  tliis  observation  be  commonly  attended  to  or  not, 
it  is  so  evident,  that  one  can  scarce  bring  oneself  to  set 
do\sTi  an  instance  in  common  matters  to  exemplify  it.  How- 
ever, suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and  partly  in 
plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in  the  part  one  understood, 
there  appeared  mention  of  several  known  facts ;  it  would 
never  come  hito  any  man's  tlioughts  to  imagine,  that  if  he 
imderstood  the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find,  that  those 
facts  were  not  in  reality  knoA\'n  by  the  writer.  Indeed,  both 
in  this  example,  and  the  thing  intended  to  be  exemplified  by 
it,  our  not  understanding  the  Avhole  (the  whole,  suppose,  of 
a  sentence  or  a  paragraph)  might  sometimes  occasion  a 
doubt,  whether  one  understood  the  literal  meaning  of  siich  a 
part :  but  this  comes  under  another  consideration. 

For  the  same  reason,  though  a  man  should  be  incapable, 
for  want  of  learning,  or  opportunities  of  inquiry,  or  from  not 
having  turned  his  studies  this  way,  even  so  much  as  to 
judge,  whether  particular  prophecies  have  been  throughout 
completely  fulfilled ;  yet  he  may  see,  in  general,  that  they 
have  been  fulfilled  to  such  a  degree,  as,  upon  very  good 
ground,  to  be  convinced  of  foresight  more  than  human  in 
Buch  prophecies,  and  of  such  events  being  intended  by 
them.  For  the  same  reason  also,  though  by  means  of  tho 
deficiencies  in  civil  history,  and  the  diflferent  accounts  of 
hifitoriaiis,  the  most  learned  should  not  be  able  to  make  out 
to  satisfaction,  that  such  parts  of  the  prophetic  history  have 
been  minutely  and  throughout  fulfilled  ;  yet  a  very  strong 
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proof  of  foresight  may  arise,  from  that  general  completion 
of  them,  which  is  made  out:  as  much  proof  of  foresight, 
perhaps,  as  the  giver  of  prophecy  intended  should  ever  bo 
aflfordcd  by  such  parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A  long  series  of  prophecy  being  applicable  to  such  and 
Buch  events,  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  was  intended  of  tht^m  : 
as  the  rules,  by  which  we  naturally  judge  and  determine,  in 
common  cases  parallel  to  this,  will  show.  This  observation 
I  make  in  answer  to  the  common  objection  against  the 
application  of  the  prophecies,  that,  considering  each  of 
them  distinctly  by  itself,  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  they 
were  intended  of  those  particular  events,  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  Christians  ;'^  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that,  if  they  meant  anything,  they  were  intended  of  other 
events  unknown  to  us,  and  not  of  these  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  which  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  prophecy,  with  respect  to  the  matter  before 
us :  the  mythological,  and  the  satirical,  where  the  satire  is 
to  a  certain  degree,  concealed.  And  a  man  might  be  as- 
sured, that  he  understood  what  an  author  intended  by  a 
fable  or  parable,  related  without  any  application  or  moral, 
merely  from  seeing  it  to  be  easily  capable  of  such  appli- 
cation, and  that  such  a  moral  might  naturally  be  deduced 
from  it.  And  he  might  be  fully  assured,  that  such  persons 
and  events  were  uitended  in  a  satirical  writing,  merely  from 
its  being  applicable  to  them.  And,  agi-eenbly  to  the  last 
observation,  he  might  be  in  a  good  measure  satisfied  of  it, 
though  he  were  not  enough  informed  in  affairs,  or  in  the 
story  of  such  persons,  to  understand  half  the  satire.    For, 

'*  [Since  Butler's  time,  the  whole  subject  of  propliecy  has  been 
diligently  studied,  so  that  though  the  principles  he  here  lays  down 
ai"e  in  themselves  sound,  and  are  needed  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  obscure  and  of  unfulfilled  pi-edictions,  yet  most  of  prophetic 
Scripture  is  sufficiently  plain  to  supply  direct  evidence  of  a  Divine 
origin.  "The  spirit  of  prophecy  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus;"  his 
firat  coming  to  suffer,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  hia 
kingdom,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  are  the  general  principles  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  whole 
Bubject  has  been  discussed  by  Hurd  on  Prophecy,  and  by  Davison  ; 
some  of  the  principal  conclusions  may  be  seen  in  *The  Bible 
Hand-book,'  chap,  iv.,  sec.  8.     Rel.  Tr.  Soc.l 
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hio  satisfaction,  that  he  understood  the  mcaniug,  the  iu- 
tended  msaning,  of  these  writings,  would  be  greater  or  less 
in  proportion  &6  he  saw  the  general  tiuu  of  them  to  be 
capable  of  such  appUcation ;  •  and  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  particular  things  capable  of  it.  And  thus,  if  a 
long  series  of  prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  political  situations  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  -^vovld,  some  thousand  years  after  these  prophecies 
were  delivered,  and  a  long  series  of  prophecy  delivered  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ  is  applicable  to  him ;  these  things 
&re  in  themselves  a  proof,  that  the  prophetic  history  was 
intended  of  him,  and  of  those  events :  in  proportion  as  the 
general  tm-n  of  it  is  capable  of  such  application,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  particular  prophecies  capable  of  it. 
And  though,  in  all  just  way  of  consideration,  the  appearing 
completion  of  prophecies  is-to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  explana- 
tory of,  and  to  detennine,  their  meaning  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered further,  that  the  ancient  Jews  applied  the  pro- 
phecies, to  a  Messiah  before  his  coming,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Christians  do  now:'*  and  that  the  primitive 
Christians  interpreted  the  prophecies  respecting  the  state 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world  in  the  last  ages,  in  the 
sense  which  the  event  seems  to  confirm  and  verify.  And 
from  these  things  it  may  be  made  appear : 

3.  That  the  showing  even  to  a  high  probability,  if  that 
could  be,  that  the  prophets  thought  of  some  other  events, 
in  such  and  such  predictions,  and  not  those  at  all  which 
Christians  allege  to  be  completions  of  those  predictions ;  or 
that  such  and  such  prophecies  are  capable  of  being  applied 
to  other  events  than  those  to  which  ChrL«tians  apply  them 
—that  this  would  not  confute  or  destroy  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  even  with  regard  to  those  very 
instances.  For,  observe  how  this  matter  really  is.  If  one 
knew  such  a  person  to  be  the  sole  author  of  such  a  book, 
and  was  certainly  assured,  or  satisfied  to  any  degree,  that 
one  knew  the  whole  of  what  he  intended  in  it ;  one  should 
|)e  assured  or  satisfied  to  such  degree,  that  one  knew  the 

•*  [Lyall  has  shown  that  the  prophecies  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  our  Lord  were  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  appljr 
to  the  coming  Messiah,     See  Prvpccdia  Prophetica.] 
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whole  meaning  of  that  book :  for  the  meaning  of  a  book  is 
nothing  but  the  meaning  of  the  author.  But  if  one  knew  a 
person  to  have  compiled  a  book  out  of  memoirs,  which  he 
received  from  another,  of  vastly  superior  knowledge  in  the 
subject  of  it,  especially  if  it  were  a  book  full  of  great  intri- 
cacies and  difficulties ;  it  would  in  nowise  follow,  that  one 
knew  the  whole  meaning  of  the  book,  from  knowing  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  compiler :  for  the  original  memoirs, 
i.  e.  the  autlior  of  them,  might  have,  and  there  would  be  no 
degree  of  presumption,  in  many  cases,  against  supposing 
liim  to  have,  some  further  meaning  than  the  compiler  saw. 
To  say  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  things  contained 
in  them,  can  have  no  other  or  further  meaning  than  those 
persons  thought  or  had,  who  first  I'ecited  or  wrote  them  ;'*  is 
evidently  saying,  that  those  persons  were  the  original, 
proper,  and  sole  authors  of  those  books,  j.  e.  that  they  are 
not  inspired :  which  is  absurd,  whilst  the  authority  of  these 
books  is  under  examination ;  i.  e,  till  you  have  determined 
they  are  of  no  Divine  authority  at  all.  Till  this  be  deter- 
mined, it  must  in  all  reason  be  supposed,  not  indeed  that 
tliey  have,  for  this  is  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  in- 
spired ;  but  that  they  may  have,  some  further  meaning  than 
what  the  compilers  saw  or  understood.  And,  upon  this 
supiDOsition,  it  is  supposable  also,  thit  this  further  meaning 
may  be  fulfilled.  Now  events  corresponding  to  prophecies, 
interpreted  in  a  different  meaning  from  tliat  in  which  the 
prophets  are  supposed  to  have  understood  them ;  tliis 
affords,  in  a  manner,  the  same  proof,  that  this  difl'erent  sense 
was  originally  intended,  as  it  would  have  afforded,  if  the 
prophets  had  not  understood  their  predictions  in  the  sense 
it  is  supposed  they  did ;  because  there  is  no  presumption 
of  their  sense  of  them  being  the  whole  sense  of  them.  And 
it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  apparent  completions  of 
prophecy  must  be  allowed  to  be  explanatory  of  its  meaning. 
So  that  the  question  is,  whether  a  series  of  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled,  in  a  natural  or  proper,  i.  e.  in  any  real,  sense 
of  the  words  of  it.  For  such  completion  is  equally  a  prool 
of  foresight  mere  than  human,  whether  the  prophets  are,  or 
are  not,  supposed  to  have  imderstood  it  in  a  different  sensew 

'*  [See  Not»j  %  :shap.  iii.  pt.  ii.J 
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I  say,  supposed ;  for  though  I  think  it  clear,  that  tlic  profdioU 
Aid  not  understand  the  full  meaning  of  then-  predictions;  it 
is  another  question,  how  far  they  thought  thoy  did,  and  in 
ft'hat  sense  they  understood  them. 

Hence  may  be  seen,  to  liow  littlo  purpose  those  persons 
busy  themselves  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  pro- 
phetic history  is  applicable  to  events  of  the  ago  in  which  it 
was  wTitten,  or  of  ages  before  it.  Indeed  to  have  proved 
this,  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  further  completion 
of  it,  might  have  answered  some  purjjose ;  for  it  might  havo 
prevented  the  expectation  of  any  such  further  completion. 
Thus  could  Porphyry  havo  sho>\Ti,  that  some  principal  parts 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter,  which  the  Christians  interpreted  of  the 
latter  ages,  was  applicable  to  events,  which  happened  before 
or  about  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  this  might  have 
prevented  them  from  expecting  any  further  completion  of  it. 
iVnd  unless  there  was  then,  as  I  think  there  must  have  been, 
external  evidence  concerning  that  book,  more  than  is  come 
dow7i  to  us  ;  such  a  discovery  might  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  Christianity  itself;  considering  tho 
authority  which  our  Saviour  '^  has  given  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  how  much  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity 
presupposes  the  truth  of  it.  But  even  this  discovery,  had 
there  been  any  such  "■,  would  be  of  very  little  weight  w^itli 
reasonable  men  now;  if  this  passage,  thus  applicable  to 
events  before  the  age  of  Porphyry,  appears  to  be  applica- 
ble also  to  events  which  succeeded  the  dissolution  of  the 
Iloman  empire,  I  mention  this,  not  at  all  as  intendmg  to 
insinuate,  that  the  division  of  this  empire  into  ten  parts,  for 
it  plainly  was  divided  into  about  that  number,  were,  alone 
and  by  itself,  of  any  moment  in  verifying  the  prophetic 
history :  but  only  as  an  example  of  the  thing  1  am  speaking 

"  [Matt,  xxiv,  15.] 

*7  It  appears,  that  Porphyry  did  nothing  worth  mentiouiug  iu 

this  way.     For  Jerome  on  the  place  says,  Duas  posteriores  bestiae i(» 

uno  Macedonum  regno  ponit.  And  as  to  the  ten  kings;  Deconregca 
enumerat,  quifuerunt  smvissimt:  ipsosque  reges  non  uniiis  ponit  regni, 
terbi  gratia,  MacedonifE,  Sgria,  Asur,  et  Jigypti;  s^d  dc  diversis  regnit 
wium  efficit  regum  ordinem.  And  in  this  way  of  interpretation,  any 
thing  may  be  made  of  any  thing. 
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of.  And  thus  upon  the  whole,  the  matter  of  inquiry 
evidently  must  be,  as  above  put.  Whether  the  prophecies 
are  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  state  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church  :  applicable  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
imply  foresight :  not  Avhether  they  are  capable  of  any  other 
application  ;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for  saying  the 
general  turn  of  them  is  capable  of  any  other. 
CoNCL.  These  obsei^vations  are,  I  think,  just ;  and  the  evidence 
referred  to  in  them  real :  though  there  may  be  people  wlio 
will  not  accept  of  sucli  imperfect  information  from  Scrip- 
ture. Some  too  have  not  integrity  and  regard  enough  to 
truth,  to  attend  to  evidence,  which  keeps  the  mind  in  doubt, 
perhaps  perplexity,  and  which  is  much  of  a  different  sort 
from  what  they  expected.  And  it  plainly  requires  a  degree 
of  modesty  and  fairness,  beyond  wliat  every  one  has,  for  a 
man  to  say,  not  to  the  world,  but  to  himself,  that  there  is  :i 
real  appearance  of  somewhat  of  gi'cat  weight  in  this  matter, 
though  he  is  not  able  thoroughly  to  satisfy  himself  about  it ; 
but  it  shall  have  its  influence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its 
appearing  reality  and  weight.  It  is  much  more  easy,  and 
more  falls  in  with  the  negligence,  presumption,  and  wilful- 
ness of  the  generality,  to  determine  at  once,  with  a  decisive 
air,  There  is  nothing  in  it.  The  prejudices  arising  from  that 
absolute  contempt  and  scorn,  with  which  this  evidence  is 
treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mention.  For  what  indeed 
can  be  said  to  persons,  who  are  weak  enough  in  their  imder- 
standings  to  think  this  any  presumption  against  it ;  or,  if 
they  do  not,  are  yet  weak  enough  in  their  temper  to  be 
influenced  by  such  prejudices,  upon  such  a  subject  ? 

II. 

I  shall  now,  secondly,  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
the  general  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  consisting 
both  of  the  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence,  considered 

E  as  making  up  one  argument.  Indeed  to  state  and  examine 
this  argument  fully,  would  be  a  work  much  beyond  the 

1  compass  of  this  whole  treatise ;  nor  is  so  much  as  a  proper 
abridgment  of  it  to  be  expected  here.  Yet  the  present 
subject  requires  to  have  some  brief  account  of  it  given.  For 
it  is  the  kiiw?  •^f  evidence,  upon  Tvhich  most  q\icpflcnft  of 
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difficulty,  in  commou  practice,  are  determined:  evidence 
arising*  from  various  coincidences,  which  support  and 
conliim  each  other,  and  in  this  maimer  prove,  with  more  or 
less  certainty,  the  point  mider  consideration.  And  1  choose 
to  do  it  also :  first,  because  it  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  not  didy  attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the 
proof  of  revolatiou  i%  not  some  direct  and  express  things 
only,  but  a  great  variety  of  circumstantial  things  also  ;  and 
tliough  each  of  these  direct  and  cu-cumstantial  things  is 
indeed  to  be  considered  separately,  yet  they  are  afterwards 
to  be  joined  together ;  for  that  tlie  proper  force  of  the  evi- 
dence consists  in  the  result  of  those  several  things,  con- 
sidered in  their  respects  to  each  other,  and  united  into  one 
view :  and  in  the  next  place,  because  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  matters  of  fact  here  set  do-sra,  which  are  acknowledged 
by  imbelievers,  must  be  acknowledged  by  them  also  to 
contain  together  a  degi-ee  of  evidence  of  gi-eat  weight,  if  they 
could  be  brought  to  lay  these  several  things  before  them- 
selves distinctly,  and  then  with  attention  consider  them 
together ;  instead  of  that  cursory  thought  of  them,  to  which 
we  are  familiarized.  For  beuig  familiarized  to  the  cursory 
thought  of  things  as  really  hinders  the  weight  of  them 
from  being  seen,  as  from  ha\ing  its  due  influence  upon 
practice. 

The  thing  asserted,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  ho 
inquu-ed  into,  is  this  :  Tliat  over  and  above  om-  reason  and 
aflections,  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  mformation  of 
our  judgment  and  the  conduct  of  om-  lives,  he  has  also,  by 
external  revelation,  given  us  an  accoimt  of  himself  and  his 
moral  government  over  the  world,  implymg  a  future  stato 
of  rewards  and  pmiishments ;  i.  e.  hath  revealed  the  system 
of  natiu-al  rehgion  :  for  natural  religion  may  be  externally'" 
revealed  by  God,  as  the  ignorant  may  be  taught  it  by  man« 
kind  their-  fcUow-creatm-es— that  God,  I  say,  has  given  us 
the  evidence  of  revelation,  as  well  is  the  evidence  of  reason, 
to  ascertain  this  moral  system  ;  together  with  an  account  of 
a  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  reason  could 
no  way  have  discovered,  and  a  particular  institution  of 
religion  foundefl  on  it,  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  out  of 

^  P.  IW,  eto. 
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their  present  wretched  condition,  and  raising  tliem  to  tlie 
perfection  and  final  happiness  of  their  nature. 
8  This  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  may  bo  consi- 
dered as  wholly  historical.  For  prophecy  is  nothing  but 
the  history  of  events  beforo  they  come  to  pass ;  doctrines 
also  are  matters  of  fact ;  and  precepts  come  under  the  same 
notion.  And  the  general  design  of  Scripture,  which  contaLns 
in  it  thi«  revelation,  thus  considered  as  historical,  may  be 
said  to  be,  to  give  us  an  accoimt  of  the  world,  in  this  one 
single  view  as  God's  world :  by  which  it  appears  essentially 
distinguished  fiom  all  other  books,  so  far  as  I  have  found, 

a  except  such  as  are  copied  from  it.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  God's  creation  of  the  Avorld,  in  order  to  ascertain,  and 
distinguish  from  all  others,  who  is  the  object  of  ovj  worship, 
by  what  he  has  done :  in  order  to  ascertain,  who  he  is, 
concerning  whose  providence,  commands,  promises,  and 
threatenings,  this  sacred  book,  all  along,  treats  ;  the  Maker 
and  Proprietor  of  the  world,  he  whose  creatures  we  are,  the 
God  of  Nature :  in  order  hkewise  to  distinguish  him  from  tho 
idols  of  the  nations,  which  are  either  imagmary  beings,  /.  e. 
no  beings  at  all ;  or  else  part  of  that  creation,  the  histoi-ical 
relation  of  which  is  here  given.  And  St.  John,  not  im- 
probably, with  an  eye  to  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
beguis  his  Gospel  with  an  account  of  our  Saviour's  pre- 
cxistence,  and  that  all  things  were  made  hy  him ;  and  without 
him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made:^'  agi'eeably  to  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  that  God  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
ChristJ^'*  This  being  premised,  the  Scripture,  taken  together, 
seems  to  profess  to  contain  a  kind  of  an  abridgment  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  the  view  just  now  mentioned:  that 
is,  a  general  account  of  the  condition  of  religion  and  its  pro- 
fessors, during  the  continuance  of  that  apostasy  from  God, 
and  state  of  wickedness,  which  it  every  where  supposes  the 

b  world  to  lie  in.  And  this  account  of  the  state  of  religion 
carries  with  it  some  brief  accoimt  of  the  political  state  of 
things,  as  religion  is  aflfected  by  it.  Ecvelation  indeed  consi- 
ders the  common  affairs  of  this  world,  and  what  is  going  on 
in  it,  as  a  mere  scene  of  distraction  ;  and  cannot  bo  supposed 
to  concern  itself  with  foretelling  at  what  time  Eotnc,  or  Baby. 

»'»  John  I.  3.  »•  Eph.  iii.  9 
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Ion,  or  Gi'ecce,  or  any  particular  place,  should  be  tho  most 
conspicuous  seat  of  that  tyranny  and  dissoluteness,  "which 
all  places  equally  aspire  to  bo  ;  cannot,  I  say,  be  supposed 
to  give  any  account  of  this  wild  scene  for  its  own  sake.*' 
But  it  seems  to  contain  somo  very  general  account  of  the 
chief  governments  of  tho  world,  as  the  general  state  of  reli- 
gion has  been,  is,  or  shall  be,  affected  by  them,  from  the  first 
transgression,  and  during  the  whole  interval  of  the  world's 
continuing  in  its  present  state,  to  a  certain  future  period, 
spoken  ot  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  very  distinctly, 
and  in  great  variety  of  expression  :  The  times  of  the  restitu- 
tioii  of  all  thirKjs:"^^  when  the  viystery  of  God  shall  he  finished, 
as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets  :^^  when  the  Gcd 
of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  : 
and  the  lunydom  shall  not  he  left  to  other  people  ;^*  as  it  is  I'cpre- 
sentcd  to  be  during  this  apostasy,  hvA  judgment  slmll  he  given  to 
the  saints,^^  and  they  shall  reign  ;**  and  the  kingdom  and  domi- 
nion, and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  Iligh.^^ 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I  would  remark, 
how  great  a  length  of  time  tho  whole  relation  takes  up,  near 
six  thousand  years  of  which  are  past ;  and  how  great  a 
variety  of  things  it  treats  of;  the  natural  and  moral  system 
or  history  of  the  world,  includmg  tho  time  when  it  was 
formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  first  book,  and  evidently 
written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned  age ;  and  in  subsequent 
books,  the  various  common  and  prophetic  history,  and  tlio 
particular  dispensation  of  Christianity.  Now  all  this  to- 
g  ther  gives  the  largest  scope  for  criticism  ;  and  for  confu- 
tation of  what  is  capable  of  being  confuted,  either  from 
reason,  or  from  common  history,  or  from  any  inconsistence 
in  its  several  parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  wliich  desei-ves,  I 
think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas  some  imagine  the 
supposed  doubtfulness  of  the  evidence  for  revelation  implies 

**  ['  Scripture  is  an  inaphed  history  of  rehgion,  and  of  other  thinga 
as  religion  is  affected  by  them.  Idolatrous  nations  aie  introduced, 
not  as  iudepeudently  important,  but  as  influencing  the  church,  oi 
as  influenced  by  it.'— Bible  IlMid-book,  p.  118.] 

«  Acta  iii.  21.  "  Rev.  x.  7. 

*•  Dan.  ii,  44.  "  Dan.  vii.  22. 

*•  Jicv.  xxii.  5.  "  Dan.  vii.  27. 
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a  positive  argument  that  it  is  not  true  ;  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  imply  a  positive  argument  that  it  is  true.  For, 
could  any  common  relation,  of  such  an  antiquity,  extent,  and 
variety  (for  in  these  things  the  stress  of  ■sv-hat  I  am  noM^ 
observing  lies),  bo  proposed  to  the  examination  of  the  world ; 
that  it  could  not,  in  an  age  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  be 
confuted,  or  shown  to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  reasonable  men  ;  this  would  be  thought  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  of  its  truth.  And  uideed  it  must  be  a  proof  of  it, 
just  in  propoi-tion  to  the  probability,  that  if  it  were  false,  it 
might  be  sho\vn  to  be  so ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  scarce  pre- 
tended to  be  shown,  but  upon  prmciples  and  in  ways  of 
arguing,  which  have  been  clearly  obviated.^'  Nor  does  it  at 
all  aijpear,  that  any  set  cf  men,  who  believe  natural  religion, 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  has  been  thus  confuted. 
But  to  proceed. 

Together  with  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  tlie  Old 
Testament  contains  a  chronological  account  of  the  beginnuig 
of  it,  and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy  of  mankind 
for  many  ages  before  common  history  begins ;  and  carried 
on  as  much  further  as  to  make  up  a  contmued  thread  of 
history  of  the  length  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
years.  It  contains  an  accomit  of  God's  making  a  covenant 
with  a  particular  nation,  that  they  should  be  his  people,  and 
he  would  be  their  God,  in  a  pecuhai'  sense ;  of  his  often 
interposing  miraculously  in  their  allairs ;  giving  them  tho 
promise,  and,  long  after,  the  i^ossession,  of  a  particular 
country ;  assuring  them  of  the  greatest  national  prosperity 
in  it,  if  they  woiild  worship  him,  in  opposition  to  the  idols 
which  the  rest  of  the  Vv'orld  worshipped,  and  obey  his 
commands;  and  threatening  them  with  unexampled  pimish- 
ments,  if  they  disobeyed  him,  and  fell  into  the  general 
idolatry  :  insomuch  that  this  one  nation  should  continue  to 
be  the  observation  and  the  wonder  of  all  tho  world.  It 
declares  particularly,  that  Ood  would  scatter  them  among  all 
people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other  :  but  that,  wheu 
Ihcy  should  return  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  he  would  have  covi' 
passion  upon  them,  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nations,  v)liithet 
lie  had  scattered  them  :  that  Israel  shotdd  he  saved  in  the  Lord 

'■'  Chap.  ii.  iiL  etc. 
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v.'ith  a7i  everlasting  salvation;  and  not  he  ashamed  nor  confounded 
ivorld  without  end.  And  as  some  of  these  promises  are  condi- 
tional, oDiers  are  aa  absolute  as  anything  can  be  expressed; 
that  the  time  should  come,  when  the  people  should  be  all 
righteous,  and  inherit  the  land  for  ever:  that  though  Oodwoidd 
make  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  he  had  scattered  them,  yet 
vx>uld  he  not  make  a  full  end  of  them  :  that  he  would  bring  again 
the  captivity  cf  his  people  Israel,  and  plant  them  upon  their  Innd^ 
and  they  should  be  no  more  pidled  up  out  of  their  land:  that  th>i 
seed  of  Israel  shoidd  not  cease  from  being  a  nation  for  ever*'  It 
foretells,  that  God  would  raise  them  up  a  particular  peraoE, 
in  whom  all  his  promises  should  finally  bo  fulfilled — the 
Messiah,  who  should  be,  in  a  high  and  eminent  sense,  their 
anointed  Prince  and  Saviour.  This  was  foretold  in  such  a 
manner,  as  raised  a  general  expectation  of  such  a  person  m 
the  nation,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  fact ;  an  expectation  of  his  coming  at  such  a 
particular  time  before  any  one  appeared  claiming  to  be  that 
person,  and  when  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  expecta- 
tion but  from  the  prophecies :  which  expectation,  therefore, 
must  in  all  reason  be  presimaed  to  be  explanatory  of  those 
prophecies,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  It 
seems  moreover  to  foretell,  that  this  person  should  be 
rejected  by  that  nation,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
promised,  and  though  he  was  so  much  desired  by  them.^ 
And  it  expressly  foretells,  that  he  should  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  even  that  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
contained  in  this  book,  and  then  begim,  and  in  its  progress, 
should  be  somewhat  so  great,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  alone  would  be  but  of  small  account. 
It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up 
the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will 
also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  And,  In  the  last  days,  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  home  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations 
aUfloio  unto  it :  for  oiit  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  tht 

"  Deut.  nviii.  64.  xxx.  2,  3;  Isa.  xlv.  17.  Ix.  21;  Jer.  xxx.  11. 
vi.  28;  Amos  ix.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxxi.  36. 

*•  la.  viii.  14,  l.'-;  xlix.  5,  ch.  liii.;  Mai.  i.  10,  11,  and  ch.  iii. 
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wcrd  of  the  Lord  from.  Jerusalem.  And  he  shdU  Judge  among 
the  nations;  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  he  exalted  in  that  day.  And 
the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish*^  The  Scripture  further  con- 
tains an  acccuiit,  that  at  the  time  tlie  Messiah  was  expected, 
a  person  rose  up,  in  tliis  nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah, 
to  be  the  person,  whom  all  the  prophecies  referred  to,  and 
in  whom  they  should  centre  :  that  ho  spent  some  years  in  a 
continued  com'se  of  mii-aculous  works ;  and  endued  hia 
immediate  disciples  and  followers  with  a  power  of  doing  the 
same,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  religion,  which  he  com- 
missioned them  to  publish  :  that,  invested  with  this  authority 
and  power,  they  made  numerous  converts  in  the  remot-est 
<',raitries  and  settled  and  established  his  religion  in  the 
•.v'orld ;  to  the  end  of  which  the  Scriptuie  professes  to  give  a 
prophetic  account  of  the  state  of  this  religion  amongst  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  history, 
to  have  all  this  related  to  him  out  of  the  Scripture.  Or 
suppose  such  au  one,  having  the  Scripture  put  into  his 
hands,  to  remark  these  things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that 
the  whole,  even  its  civil  history,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  it,  might  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  entire  invention  ; 
and  to  ask,  What  truth  was  in  it,  and  whether  the  revelation 
here  related  was  real,  or  a  fiction  ?  And,  instead  of  a  direct 
answer  suppose  him,  all  at  once,  to  be  told  the  following 
confessed  facts  ;  and  then  to  unite  them  into  one  view. 

Let  him  first  be  told,  in  now  great  a  degree  the  profession 
and  sstabhshment  of  natural  religion,  the  behef  that  there 
is  one  God  to  be  worshipped,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that 
mankind  shall  be  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter,  as  they 
obey  and  disobey  it  here  ;  in  how  very  great  a  degree,  I  say, 
the  profession  and  establishment  of  this  moral  system  in  the 
world  is  ONNing  to  the  revelation,  whether  real  or  sup- 
posed, contained  in  this  book ;  the  establishment  of  this 
moral  system,  even  in  those  countries  which  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  proper  authority  of  the  Scripture.^      Let  him  be 

"  Is.  xlix.  6.  ch.  ii.  ch.  xi.  ch.  Ivi.  7;  Mai.  i.  11,  To  which 
must  be  added,  the  other  prophecies  of  the  like  kind,  several  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  very  many  in  the  Old;  which  describe  what 
shall  be  the  completion  of  the  revealed  plan  of  Providence, 
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told  also,  what  number  of  nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper 
authority.  Let  him  then  take  in  the  consideration,  of  what 
importance  religion  is  to  mankind.  And  upon  these  tilings 
he  might,  I  think,  truly  observe,  that  this  supposed  revela- 
tion's obtaining  and  being  received  in  the  Avorld,  with  all 
the  circumstances  and  effects  of  it,  considered  together  as 
one  event,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  event  in 
tie  story  of  mankind  :  that  a  book  of  this  nature,  and  thus 
promulgcd  and  recommended  to  our  consideration,  demands, 
as  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  have  its  claim  most 
seriously  examined  into  ;  and  that,  before  such  examination, 
to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of  scoffing  and  ridicule,  is  an 
offence  against  natural  piety.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  how  much  soever  the  establishment  of  natural  religion 
in  the  world  is  owing  to  the  Scripture-revelation,  this  does 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  religion  from  reason,  any  more  than 
the  proof  of  P^uclid's  Elements  is  destroyed,  by  a  man's 
kno'ttong  or  thinking,  that  he  should  never  have  seen  the 
truth  of  the  several  propositions  contained  in  it,  nor  had 
those  propositions  come  into  his  thoughts,  but  for  that 
mathematician. 

Let  such  a  person  as  we  are  speaking  of  be,  in  the  next 
place,  informed  of  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  first 
parts  of  this  book ;  and  that  its  chronology,  its  account  of 
the  time  when  the  earth,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  were 
first  peopled  with  human  creatmes,  is  no  way  contradicted, 
but  is  really  confirmed,  by  the  natural  and  ci\Tl  histoiy  of 
the  world,  collected  from  common  historians,  from  the  state 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  late  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 
And  as  the  Scripture  contains  an  unbroken  thread  of 
common  and  civil  history,  from  the  creation  to  the  captivity, 
for  between  three  and  four  thousand  years ;  let  the  person 
we  arc  speaking  of  be  told,  in  the  next  place,  that  this 
general  history,  as  it  is  not  contradicted,  but  is  confirmed  by 
profane  history  as  much  as  there  would  bo  reason  to  expect, 
upon  supposition  of  its  truth ;  so  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  history  itself,  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  of  sus- 
picion of  its  not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithful  and  literally 
true  genealogy  of  men,  and  series  of  things.  I  speak  here 
only  of  the  common  Ssripture-history,  or  of  the  course 
of  ordinary  events  related    in   it,  a«  distinguished    from 
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miracles  and  from  the  prophetic  histoiy.  In  all  the  ticrlp- 
txu'e-narrations  of  this  kind,  following  events  arise  out  of  fore- 
going ones  as  ui  all  other  histories.  There  appears  nothing 
related  as  done  in  any  age  not  conformable  to  the  manners 
of  that  age ;  nothing  in  the  account  of  a  succeeding  age,  which, 
one  would  say,  could  not  be  true,  or  was  improbable,  from 
the  account  of  things  in  the  precediug  one.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  characters,  which  would  raise  a  thought  of  their  being 
feigned ;  but  aU  the  internal  marks  imaginable  of  their  being 
real.  It  is  to  be  added  also,  that  mere  genealogies,  bare 
narratives  of  the  number  of  years,  which  persons  called  by 
BDch  and  such  names  lived,  do  not  carry  the  face  of  fiction  ; 
pei'haps  do  cari-y  some  presumption  of  veracity  :  and  all 
unadorned  narratives,  which  have  nothing  to  sui'prise,  may 
be  thought  to  carry  somewhat  of  the  like  presumption  too. 
And  the  domestic  and  the  political  history  is  plainly  credible. 
There  may  be  incidents  in  Scripture,  which,  taken  alone  in 
the  naked  way  they  are  told,  may  appear  strange  ;  especially 
to  persons  of  other  manners,  temper,  education ;  but  there 
are  also  incidents  of  imdoubted  truth,  in  many  or  most 
persons'  lives,  which,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would 
appear  to  the  full  as  strange^^.  There  may  be  mistakes  of 
transcribers,  there  may  be  other  real  or  seeming  mistakes, 
not  easy  to  be  particularly  accounted  for :  but  there  are 
certainly  no  mare  things  of  this  kind  in  the  Scripture,  than 
what  were  to  have  been  expected  in  books  of  such  antiquity ; 
and  nothing,  in  any  wise,  sufficient  to  discredit  the  general 
naiTative.  Now,  that  a  history  claiming  to  commence  fi'oii: 
the  creation,  and  extending,  in  one  continual  series,  through 
so  great  a  length  of  time  and  variety  of  events,  should  have 
such  appearances  of  reality  and  tnith  in  its  whole  contex- 
ture, is  surely  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  its  favour. 
And  as  all  this  is  applicable  to  the  coumion  history  of  the 
Kcw  Testament,  so  there  is  further  credibility,  and  a  very 
l;:gh  one,  given  to  it  by  profane  authors :  many  of  these 
wrltiag  of  the  same  times,  and  confirming  the  truth  of 
customs  and  events  which  are  incidentally  fs  well  as  more 
purposely  mentioned  in  it.     And  this  credibility  of  the 

"  [Archbishop  Wbately  baa  presented  this  thought. in  a  practicoJ 
form  in  the  '  Historic  Doubta '  cooceming  Napoleon  Bonaparte.] 
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common  Scriptui-c-history,  gives  gome  credibility  to  its 
miraculous  history ;  especially  as  this  is  interwoven  with 
tlio  common,  so  as  that  they  imply  each  other,  and  both 
together  make  up  one  relation. 

Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  observed  to  this  person, 
that  it  is  an  acknowledged  matter  of  fact,  which  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  foregoing  observation,  that  there  was  such  a 
nation  as  the  Jews,  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  whose  govern- 
ment and  general  polity  was  founded  on  the  law,  here 
related  to  be  given  them  by  Moses  as  from  heaven :  that 
natuial  religion,  though  with  rites  additional  yet  no  way 
contrary  to  it,  was  their  established  religion,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Gentile  world :  and  that  then-  very 
being  as  a  nation,  depended  upon  their  acknowledgment  of 
one  God,  the  God  of  the  universe.  For,  suppose  in  their 
captivity  in  Babylon,  they  had  gone  over  to  the  religion  of 
their  conquerors,  there  would  have  remained  no  bond  of 
union,  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people.  And  whilst  they 
were  under  their  own  kings,  in  their  ovra  country,  a  total 
apostasy  from  God  would  have  been  the  dissolution  of  their 
whole  government.  They  in  such  a  sense  nationally  ac- 
knowledged and  worshipped  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  as 
rendered  them,  in  fact,  the  pecuhar  people  of  God,  And  this 
so  remarkable  an  establishment  and  preservation  of  natural 
religion  amongst  them,  seems  to  add  some  peculiar  credi- 
bility to  the  historical  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets :  because  these  miracles  are  a  full  satis- 
factory account  of  this  event,  which  plainly  wants  to  be 
accoimtcd  for,  and  cannot  otherwise. 

Let  this  person,  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  history,  Le 
acquainted  further,  that  one  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  rose  up  at  the  time  when  this  nation,  from 
the  prophecies  above  mentioned,  expected  the  Messiah : 
that  ho  Avas  rejected,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  foretold  he 
should,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of 
their  rulers  :  that  in  the  coin-se  of  a  very  few  years,  he  was 
believed  on  and  acknowledged  as  the  promised  Messiah,  by 
great  numbers  among  the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  yet  not  upon  the  evidence  of  prcphecy,  but  of 
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miracles",  of  which  miracles  we  also  have  strong  historical 
evidence ;  (by  which  I  mean  here  no  more  than  must  be 
acknowledged  by  imbelievers ;  for  let  pious  frauds  and  follies 
be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is  absurd  to  say  they  destroy,  our 
evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity)*' :  that 
this  religion  approving  itself  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and 
carrying  its  own  evidence  with  it,  so  far  as  reason  is  a  judge 
of  its  system,  and  being  no  way  contrary  to  reason  ia 
those  parts  of  it  which  require  to  be  believed  upon  the  mere 
autliority  of  its  Author;  that  this  religion,  I  say,  gradually 
spread  and  supported  itself  for  some  himdred  years,  not  only 
without  any  assistance  from  temporal  power,  but  under 
constant  discouragements,  and  often  the  bitterest  perse- 
cutions from  it ;  and  then  became  the  religion  of  the  world : 
that  in  the  mean  time,  the  Jewsh  nation  and  govenmient 
were  destroyed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  the  people 
carried  away  captive  and  dispersed  through  the  most  distant 
countries ;  ui  which  state  of  dispersion  they  have  remained 
fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  that  they  remain  a  numerous 
people,  united  amongst  themselves,  and  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  by 
the  profession  of  his  law ;  and  everywhere  looked  upon  in 
a  manner,  which  one  scarce  knows  how  distinctly  to  express 
but  in  the  words  of  the  prophetic  account  of  it,  given  so 
many  ages  before  it  came  to  pass ;  Tliou  shalt  become  an 
astonisliment,  a  proverb,  and  a  hyword,  among  all  nations  whither 
the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.** 

The  appearance  of  a  standing  miracle,  in  the  Jews 
remaining  a  distinct  people  in  their  dispersion,  and  the  con- 
firmation which  this  event  appears  to  give  to  the  truth  of 
revelation,  may  be  thought  to  bo  answered,  by  their 
religion's  forbidden  them  intermarriages  with  th.ose  of  any 
other,  and  prescribing  them  a  great  many  peculiarities  in 
their  food,  by  wliich  they  are  debarred  from  tiie  means  of 
incorporating  with  the  people  in  whose  countries  they  live. 
This  is  not,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  which  it 
pretends  to  account  for.  But  what  docs  it  pretend  to 
ftpcount  for  ?  The  correspondence  between  this  event  a^d 
«  P.  253,  etc.  »»  P.  202,  etp, 

•*  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 
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the  prophecies  ;  or  tlie  coincidence  of  both  with  a  Iour  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  towards  that 
people  formerly  ?  No.  It  is  only  the  event  itself,  •which  is 
offered  to  bo  thus  accounted  for  ;  which  single  event  taken 
alone,  abstracted  from  all  such  correspondence  and  coin- 
cidence, perhaps  would  not  have  appeared  miraculous :  but 
that  correspondence  and  coincidence  may  be  so,  though  the 
event  itself  be  supposed  not.  Thus  the  concurrence  of  our 
Saviour's  being  bom  at  Bethlehem,  Avith  a  long  foregoing 
series  of  prophecy  and  other  coincidences,  is  doubtless 
miraculous  ;  the  series  of  prophecy,  and  other  coincidences, 
and  the  event,  being  admitted  :  though  the  event  itself,  his 
birth  at  that  place,  appears  to  nave  been  brought  about  in  a 
natural  way  ;  of  which,  however,  no  one  can  be  certain. 

And  as  several  of  these  events  seem,  in  some  degree 
expressly,  to  have  verified  the  prophetic  history  already ;  so 
likewise  they  may  be  considered  further,  as  having  a  peculiar 
aspect  towards  the  full  completion  of  it ;  as  affording  some 
presumption  that  the  wliole  of  it  shall,  one  time  or  other,  be 
lulfilled.  Thus,  that  tho  Jews  have  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved  in  their  long  and  wide  dispersion  ;  which  is  indeed 
the  direct  fulfilling  of  some  prophecies,  but  is  now  mentioned 
only  as  looking  forward  to  somewhat  yet  to  come;  that 
natural  reUgion  came  forth  from  Judaea,  and  spread  in  the 
degree  it  has  done  over  the  world,  before  lost  in  idolatry ; 
which,  together  with  some  other  things,  have  distinguished 
that  veiy  place,  in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  it  arc  distui- 
guished :  that  this  great  change  of  religion  over  the  earth 
was  brought  about  under  the  profession  and  acknowledg- 
ment, that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah  :  things  of  this 
kind  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  of  serious  men  towards  the 
full  completion  of  the  prophetic  history,  concerning  tho 
final  restoration  of  that  people ;  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  everlasting  kingdom  among  them,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  future  state  of  the  world,  under  tJiis 
sacred  government.  Such  circumstances  and  events,  com- 
pared with  these  prophecies,  though  no  completions  of  them, 
yet  would  not,  I  think,  be  spoken  of  as  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ment, by  a  pei-son  upon  his  first  being  informed  of  them. 
They  fall  in  with  the  prophetic  history-  of  things  still  future, 
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give  it  some  additional  credibility,  liavo  the  appearance  ol 
being  somewhat  in  order  to  the  full  completion  of  it. 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  dogi-ee  of  knowledge,  and  great 
calmness  and  consideration,  to  be  able  to  judge  thoroughly 
of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  that  part 
of  the  prophetic  history  which  relates  to  the  situation  of 
tlie  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  the  state  of  the  cliurchj 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  present  time. 
But  it  appears  from  a  general  ^  iew  of  it,  to  bo  very  material. 
And  those  persons  who  have  thoroughly  exammed  it,  and 
some  of  them  were  men  of  the  coolest  tempers,  gi-eatest 
capacities,  and  least  liable  to  imputations  of  prejudice,  insist 
upon  it  as  detenninately  conclusive. 

Suppose  now  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  history,  first  to  re- 
collect the  passages  above  mentioned  out  of  Scripture,  with- 
out knowing  but  that  the  whole  was  a  late  fiction,  then  to 
be  informed  of  the  correspondent  facts  now  mentioned,  and 
to  miite  them  all  into  one  view :  that  the  profession  and 
establishment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world  is  gi'eatly 
owing,  in  different  ways,  to  this  book,  and  the  supposed 
revelation  which  it  contains ;  that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  earliest  antiquity  ;  that  its  chronology  and  common 
history  are  entirely  credible  ;  that  tliis  ancient  nation,  tho 
Jews,  of  whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear  to  have  been,  in  fact, 
the  people  of  God,  in  a  distinguished  sense :  that,  as  there 
was  a  national  expectation  amongst  them,  raised  from  the 
prophecies,  of  a  Messiah  to  appeal*  at  such  a  time,  so  one  at 
this  time  appeared  claiming  to  be  that  ]\Icssiah  ;  that  he  was 
rejected  by  this  nation,  but  received  by  the  Gentiles,  not 
upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  but  of  niiraclcps ;  that  the 
religion  he  taught  supported  itself  under  the  gi'catest  difli- 
culties,  gained  gi-ound,  and  at  length  became  the  religion  of 
the  world ;  that  in  the  mean  time  the  JeA\ish  polity  Mii8 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  nation  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  that  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  remained 
a  distmct  numerous  people  for  so  many  centuries,  even  to 
this  day ;  which  not  only  appears  to  be  the  express  com- 
pletion of  several  prophecies  concerning  them,  but  also 
renders  it,  as  one  may  speak,  a  visible  and  easy  possibility 
that  the  promises  made  to  them  as  a  nation,  may  yet  be 
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fulfilled.  Aud  to  these  acknowledged  trutks,  let  iLe  person 
wo  have  been  supposing  add,  as  I  think  he  ought,  whether 
every  one  will  allow  it  or  no,  the  obvious  appearances  which 
tlit-rc  are  of  the  state  of  the  world,  in  other  respects  be- 
sides what  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christian  Chm-ch, 
having  so  long  answered,  and  still  answering  to  tlie  pro- 
phetic history.  Suppose,  I  say,  these  facts  set  over  against 
the  things  before  mentioned  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  se- 
riously compiued  with  them ;  the  joint  view  of  both  together, 
must,  I  think,  appear  of  very  great  weight  to  a  considerate 
reasonable  person:  of  much  greater  indeed,  upon  having 
them  first  laid  before  him,  than  is  easy  for  us,  who  are  so 
familiarized  to  them,  to  conceive,  without  some  particular 
attention  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  things,  and  the  several  particulars  contained 
imder  them,  require  to  be  distinctly  and  most  thoroughly 
examined  into  ;  that  the  weight  of  each  may  be  judged  ol", 
upon  such  examination,  and  such  concluiion  drawn  as  results 
from  their  united  force.  Bat  this  has  not  been  attempted 
here.  I  have  gone  no  fmther  than  to  show,  that  the  general 
imperfect  view  of  them  now  given,  the  confessed  historical 
evidence  for  miracles,  and  the  many  obvious  appearing  com- 
pletions of  prophecy,  together  with  the  collateral  things^' 
here  mentioned,  and  there  are  several  others  of  the  like  sort  ; 
that  all  this  together,  which,  being  fact,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers,  amounts  to  real  evidence  of  somewhat 
more  than  human  in  this  matter :  e\idence  much  more 
important  than  careless  men,  who  have  been  accustomed 
only  to  transient  and  partial  views  of  it,  can  imagine  ;  and 
indeed  abundantly  sufficient  to  act  upon.  And  these  thmgs, 
I  apprehend,  must  be  acknowledged  by  imbelievers.  For 
though  they  may  say,  that  the  historical  evidence  of  muiicles 
wrought  in  attestation  of  Chiistianity,  is  not  sufficient  to 
convince  them  that  such  miracles  were  really  wrought; 
they  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  such  historical  evidence,  it 
being  a  known  matter  of  fact  that  there  is.  They  may  say, 
the   confoiTOity  between  the   prophecies  and  events  is  by 

•  All  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  thia  chapter,  not 
reducible  to  the  head  of  certain  miracles,  or  determinate  comple- 
tions of  prophecy.     See  pp.  251,  252. 
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RccitUnt;  but  there  arc  many  instances  in  ^vLicb  such  cnn- 
formity  itself  cannot  be  denied.  They  may  eay,  with  regard 
to  such  kind  of  collateral  things  as  those  above  mentioned, 
that  any  odd  accidental  events,  -vvithout  meaning,  will  have  a 
meaning  foimd  in  them  by  fanciful  people  ;  and  that  such  as 
arc  fanciful  in  any  one  certain  way,  will  make  out  a  thousand 
coincidences,  which  seem  to  favour  their  peculiar  follies. 
Men,  I  say,  may  talk  thus ;  but  no  one  who  is  serious, 
can  possibly  think  these  things  to  be  nothing,  if  ho  considers 
the  importance  of  collateral  things,  and  even  of  lesser  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  evidence  of  probability,  as  distinguished, 
in  Nature,  from  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  In  many 
cases  indeed  it  seems  to  require  the  truest  judgment,  to 
determine  with  exactness  the  weight  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  very  often  altogether  as  convincing  as  that 
■which  is  the  most  express  and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity,'*  consi- 
dered as  making  one  argument,  may  also  serve  to  recommend 
to  serious  persons,  to  set  down  every  thing  which  they 
think  may  be  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in  proof  of  it,  and 
particularly  the  many  seeming  completions  of  prophecy :  and 
they  will  find  that,  judging  by  the  natui-al  rules,  by  which 
wo  judge  of  probable  evidence  in  common  matters,  they 
amount  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  such  a  joint 
review,  than  could  be  supposed  upon  considering  them  sepa- 
rately, at  different  times ;  how  strong  soever  the  proof 
might  before  appear  to  them,  upon  such  separate  views  of 
it.    For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  increase 

'*  [This  summary  of  Christian  evidence  is  clear,  and  in  many 
respects  striking  and  suggestive.  It  would  be  much  more  impres- 
sive, however,  if  more  justice  were  done  to  the  morahty  of 
Sciipture,  and  the  evident  adaptednese  of  its  spiritual  truths  to 
the  necessities  of  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  logically  the  force 
of  this  part  of  the  Christian  evidence,  but  all  who  have  studied  it 
attest  its  value.  "  The  spirit  of  prophecy,"  says  Baxter,  "  was  the 
first  witness;  the  spirit  of  miraculous  power  was  the  second;  and 
BOW  we  have  the  spirit  of  renovation  and  holiness."  There  is  still  a 
eense  in  which  the  language  of  the  Samaritans  is  true;  "  Now  we 
believe  ...  for  we  have  hear  I  im  ourselves,  and  know  that  tliia 
ii  in<leed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  John  iv.  42,^ 
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*.Le  evidence,  but  multiply  it.^»  Nor  should  I  dissuade  any 
one  from  setting  down  what  he  thought  made  for  the  con- 
trary side.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  in  order  to 
Influence  his  judgment,  but  his  jjractice,  that  a  mistake  on 
one  side  may  be,  in  its  consequences,  much  more  dangerous 
than  a  mistake  on  the  other.  And  what  course  is  most  safe, 
and  what  most  dangerous,  is  a  consideration  thought  very 
material,  when  we  dehberate,  not  concerning  events,  but 
concerning  conduct  in  our  temporal  affairs.  To  be  influenced 
by  this  consideration  in  our  judgment,  to  believe  or  disbcHeve 
upon  it,  is  indeed  as  much  prejudice,  as  any  thing  whatever. 
And,   like   other  prejudices,  it  operates  contrary  ways  in 

**  ["Taken  together,"  and,  as  he  has  ah'eady  stated,  "multiplied 
together;"  that  is,  the  improbabiUty  of  several  marks  of  ti-uth 
existing  simultaneously  in  tlie  same  thing,  and  that  thing  false,  is 
much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  improbabUities  of  each  existing 
in  it  separately.  "It  seems  to  my  understanding,"  says  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  "at  least  morally  impossible  that  so  many  different 
Bpecies  of  proofs,  and  all  so  strong,  should  have  lent  their  concur- 
rent aid,  and  have  united  theh  joint  force,  in  the  establishment  of 
fulsebood." — Practical  T7t'!c,  chap.  v.  "  If  man's  conti'ivance,  or  if 
the  favour  of  accident,  could  have  given  to  Christianity  any  of  its 
appai-cnt  testimonies  .  .  .  there  could  be  no,  room  to  believe,  nor 
even  to  imagine,  that  all  .  .  .  could  be  united  together  by  any 
such  causes.  If  a  successful  craft  could  have  contrived  its  public 
miracles,  or  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  them,  it  requires  another 
reach  of  craft  and  new  resources  to  provide  and  adapt  its  prophecies 
to  the  same  object.  Further,  it  demanded  not  only  a  different 
ai-t,  but  a  totally  opposite  character,  to  conceive  and  propagate  its 
axlmirable  morals.  Again,  the  achievement  of  its  propagation,  iu 
defiance  of  the  powers  and  the  terrors  of  the  world,  implied  a  new 
©nei-gy  of  pereonal  genius  and  other  qualities  of  action  than  any 
concuning  in  the  work  before.  Lastly,  tha  model  of  tho  life  of 
its  founder,  in  the  very  description  of  it,  is  a  work  of  so  much 
originality  and  wisdom,  as  could  be  tho  oilspring  only  of  consum- 
mate powers  of  inventioiu  The  genuine  state  of  the  Christian 
evidence  is  this:  there  is  unambiguous  testimi^ry  to  its  works  of 
miraculous  power;  there  are  oracles  of  prophecy;  there  ai-o  other 
distinct  maiks  and  signs  of  a  Divine  original  within  it.  And  no 
state  but  that  of  truth  could  in  one  subject  produce  them  all,  or 
can  cow  account  for  their  existenoe." — Davison's  Uisrowses  on  l'n>- 
phecy,  p.  31.") 
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different  men;  for  some  are  inclined  to  bclicTC  what  they 
hope,  and  others  what  they  fear.  And  it  is  manifest  unrea- 
sonableness to  apply  to  men's  passions  in  order  to  gain  their 
assent.  But  in  deliberations  conceriiiug  conduct,  there  is 
nothing  Avhich  reason,  more  requires  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  than  the  impoi-fance  of  it.  For,  suppose  it  doubtful, 
what  would  be  tlio  consequence  of  acting  in  this,  or  in  a 
contrary  manner :  still,  that  taking  one  side  could  bo  at- 
tended with  little  or  no  bad  consequence,  and  taking  the 
other  might  be  attended  with  the  greatest,  must  appear,  to 
unprejudiced  reason,  of  the  highest  moment  towards  deter- 
mining how  we  are  to  act.  But  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
like  the  truth  of  common  matters,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all 
the  evidence  taken  together.  And  unless  the  whole  series 
of  things  which  may  bo  alleged  in  this  argument,  and  every 
particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably  bo  supposed  to  have 
l>een  by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for 
Christianity  lies) ;  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved:  in  like 
manner,  as  if  in  any  common  case  numerous  events  acknow- 
ledged, were  to  be  alleged  in  proof  of  any  other  event 
disputed  ;  the  truth  of  the  disputed  event  would  be  proved, 
not  only  if  any  one  of  the  acknowledged  ones  did  of  itself 
clearly  imply  it,  but,  though  no  one  of  them  singly  did  so, 
if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  events  taken  together 
could  not  in  reason  be  supposed  to  have  happened,  unless 
the  disputed  one  were  true. 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this 
evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianity, 
especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a  short 
and  lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are  liable  to 
objection,  that  this  and  another  thing  is  of  little  weight  in 
itself;  but  impossible  to  show,  in  like  manner,  the  united 
ftrrce  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view. 

However,  lastly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  there  is 
no  presumption  against  a  revelation  as  miraculous  ;  that  the 
general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  principal  parts  of  it, 
arc  conforaiable  to  the  experienced  constitution  of  things, 
and  the  whole  perfectly  credible  :  so  the  account  now  given 
of  the  positive  evidence  for  it  shows,  that  this  evidence  is 
such  as,  from  the  nature  of  it,  cannot  be  destroyed,  thoufb 
it  should  be  lessened. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

OF   TIIR   OBJECTIONS    WHICH    MAY   BE    MADK    AGAINST     AftOOIKQ 
FROM   THE    AN'AI.OGY   OP    NATORH,    TO   REUGION. 

[Against  reasouings  founded  on  analogy  some  may  raise  objeo» 
tions;  and  a  few  of  these  it  is  intended  hero  to  consider. 
^  Enumerated  1 — 5.     It  ia  alleged,  for  example, 

1  It  13  a  poor  thing  to  meet  difficulties  in  revealed  I'cligion  by 

saying  that  there  are  the  same  difficulties  in  Natura,  when  we 
want  to  clear  religion  from  all  difficulties.     Answer, 

a  The  thing  wanted  is,  it  seems,  to  comprehend  Providence  and 
God. 

b  To  reason  from  the  known  (natural  religion)  to  the  unknown 
(revealed)  is  not  a  poor  thing,  compared  with  no  know- 
ledge; so  it  is  allowed  in  science  and  medicine. 

c  If  natural  religion  is  admitted  to  be  tx'ue,  it  is  important  to 
show  that  objections  to  revealed  religion  apply  equally  to 
natural,  for  so  revealed  religion  is  vindicated. 

2  But  it  is  surely  a  strange  way  of  convincing  men  of  the  obliga- 

tions of  religion  to  show  that  they  have  as  little  reason  for 
their  worldly  pursuits. 
A  nswer, 
a  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  as  business  is ;  and,  like  reasons, 
or  any  reasons,  may  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  both  cases, 
and  ought,  from  prudence,  to  guide  us. 
b  If  the  objection  be  that  religion  should  not  have  doubtful 
evidence;    then    note    that    worldly   pursuits    are   often 
doubtful,  yet  men  follow  them.     Besides,   the  case  of 
religion,  though  not  free  from  all  doubt,  is  much  stronger 
than  the  case  of  worldly  conduct. 

3  It  is  a  strange  way  of  vindicating  God's  character  in  religion 

for  goodness  and  justice,  to  show  that  like  objections  lie 
against  Providence,  when  we   ought  rather  to  answer  the 
objections  themselves. 
Answer. 
a  The  treatise  does  not  profess  to  vindicate  God's  character, 
but  to  show  men  their  obligations ;  and  to  do  this,  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  show  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  objec- 
tions are  consistent  with  goodness  and  justice,  and  may  be 
even  proofs  of  them, 
b  It  is  attempted  to  answer  ebjections  to  God's  goodness  and 
justice,  not  by  showing  that  the  like  objections  (sJipposed 
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conclusive),  be  against  Providence,  but  by  showing  that 
the  objections  are  not  conclusice,  applying  equally  to  GocVa 
present  government  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

c  Even  if  these  objections  are  not  answered  in  this  way,  the 
facta  of  religion  remain  as  credible,  in  spite  of  the  objec- 
tions. 

d  Though  objections  to  the  reasonableness  of  religion  cannot 
be  answered  without  considering  its  reasonableness,  objec- 
tions against  its  credibility  may :  for 

1  It  is  a  system  of  facts,  and 

2  Though  sometimes  useful  to  show  how  reasonable  any  p^rt 

is,  this  cannot  always  be  necessary,  and 

3  The  obligations  of  religion  depend  upon  the  reasonable- 

ness, not  of  the  system,  but  of  the  practice,  and  so  it  is 
enough  if  in  the  system  there  be  nothing  imreasunable; 
and 
e  Analogy  may  supply  no  answer   to  objections   against  the 
goodness  of  the  system,  but  it  does  to  objections  against 
the  credibility  of  the  system  as  a  matter  of  fact.     This  is 
what  is  meant  in  these  remarks. 
4  Religion  rests  on  unsatisfactory  evidence;  that  is,  on  evidence 
not  sufficient  for  certainty;  but 
a  So  is  the  evidence  of  any  system  of  life — what  is  best— what 
rules  will  secure  it  ?      Religion,   therefore,  is  like  every 
other  real  thing  in  this  world,  its  evidence  real,  but  not 
certain;  imcertainty  belonging  to  our  very  condition. 
b  Moreover,  religion  is  simply  intended  to  try  and  cEscipliue 
our  vu-tue.     It  is  a  probation,  as  it  would  not  be,  if  its 
evidence  were  ovei'besring. 
c  So  that  the  only  question  is,  whether  its  evidence  is  sufficient 
in  prudence  to  inhuence  the  judgment  and  practice,  while 
thus  testing  our  viilue. 
5  In  fact  (it  will  be  said)  men  ai-e  not  influenced  by  this  evidence, 
and  that  is  a  fatal  objection. 
Answer : 
a  The  question  is  not  what  men  do,  but  what  they  ought  to  do 

in  practice. 
b  The  objection  is  nothing  against  religion,  which  answei-s  its 
«^nd  in  testing  men,  whether  they  are  influenced  by  it  or 
not. 
c  It  is  allowed  the  evidence  of  religion  has  some  weight,  but  so 
it  ought  to  have  some  influence,  and  if  such  influence  be 
allowed  to  this  treatise,  it  has  not  missed  its  end. 
B  On  the  aigument  of  the  treatise  Butler  notes, 
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1  That  be  reason*,  not  upon  hia  own  principles,  but  upon  (tlut 

is,  notwitbstanding)  the  principles  of  bis  opponents;  admit- 
ting fatalism,  and  affii-niing  nothing  of  the  moral  fitness  of 
moral  acts,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

2  Ue  treats  religion  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact;  aa  a  bistorj' 

which,  moreover,  reveals  aa  facts  God's  moral  government, 
present  and  future,  etc.,  and  which  are  proved,  not  demon- 
stratively (a  thing  impossible  in  matter  of  fact),  but  prac- 
tically. Abstract  questions,  and  the  principles  of  things 
involved  in  all  those  facts,  are  not  discussed. 
Q  Hence  the  force  of  this  treatise. 

a  To  those  who  hold  liberty  and  moral  fitness  it  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  truth  of  religion,  and  to  those  who  deny  them 
it  is  a  new  proof, 
b  To  believers  it  Sftrengthens  existing  evidence,  and  answers 
objections;  to  unbelievers,  it  proves  Christianity  credible; 
and, 
c  ilore  generally,  analogy  confirms  all  facts  to  which  it  can  be 
applied,  and  is  the  only  proof  of  most.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  religion,  and  ought  to  be  followed  especially  by  all  who 
profess  to  follow  Natm'e.] 


If  every  one  would  consider,  ■with  such  attention  as  they  are 
bound,  even  in  point  of  morality,  to  consider,  what  they 
judge  and  give  characters  of,  the  occasion  of  this  chapter 
would  be,  in  some  good  measure  at  least,  superseded.  But 
since  this  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  some  we  find  do  not 
concern  themselves  to  vuiderstand  even  what  they  write  - 
against :  since  this  treatise,  in  common  with  most  others, 
lies  open  to  objections,  which  may  appear  very  material  to 
thoughtful  men  at  first  sight ;  and,  besides  that,  seoms 
peculiarly  hable  to  the  objections  of  such  as  can  judge  with- 
out thinking,  and  of  such  as  can  cens'jie  without  judging ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  the  chief  of  these  objections 
which  occur  to  mo,  and  consider  them  to  their  hands.  And 
they  are  such  as  these  :  ' 

"  That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  solve  difliculties  in  revelation,   A 
by  saying,  that  there  are  the  same  in  natural  religion  ;  when    1 
what  is  wanting  is  to  clear  both  of  them  of  these  tlieir 
common,  as  well  as  other  their  respective,  diflBculties  ;  but 

'  [These  objections  ai-e  taken  up  in  succession  (though  not  r^ 
pcated  in  the  t«»\t)  and  acswered,! 

U 
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that  it  is  a  strange  way  indeed  of  convincing  men  of  the 
obligations  of  rch'gion,  to  show  thom,  that  they  have  as 
little  reason  for  tlicir  worldly  pursuits  :  and  a  strange  way 
of  vindicating  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  of  removing  the  objections  against  both,  to 
which  the  system  of  religion  lies  open,  to  show,  that  the 
like  objections  lie  against  natural  providence  ;  a  way  ot 
answering  objections  against  religion,  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  make  out,  that  the  system  of  it,  or  the  parti- 
cular things  in  it  objected  against,  are  reasonable espe- 
cially, perhaps  some  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add, 
must  this  be  thouglit  strange,  when  it  is  confessed  that 
analogy  is  no  answer  to  such  objections ;  that  when  this 
sort  of  reasoning  is  carried  to  the  utmost  length  it  can  be 
imagined  capable  of,  it  will  yet  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  imsa- 
tisfied  state  :  and  that  it  must  be  unaccountable  ignorance  of 
mankind,  to  imagine  they  will  be  prevailed  Math  to  forego 
tlieir  present  interests  and  pleasures,  from  regard  to  religion 
upon  doubtful  evidence." 

Now,  as  plausible  as  this  way  of  talking  may  appear, 
that  appearance  will  be  found  in  a  gi'cat  measure  owing  to 
half-views,  which  sliow  but  part  of  an  object,  yet  show 
that  indistinctly,  and  to  undeterminate  language.  By  these 
means  weak  men  are  often  deceived  by  others,  and  ludicrous 
men  by  themselves.  And  even  those  who  are  serious  and 
considerate,  cannot  always  readily  disentangle,  and  at  once 
clearly  see  through  the  perplexities,  in  which  subjects  tiiera- 
selves  are  involved ;  and  which  are  heightened  by  the 
deficiencies  and  the  abuse  of  words.  To  this  latter  soit  of 
persons,  the  following  reply  to  each  part  of  this  objection 
severally,  may  be  of  some  assistance ;  as  it  may  also  tend  a 
little  to  stop  and  silence  others. 

First,  The  thing  wanted,  i.  c.  what  men  require,  is  to  have 
all  difficulties  cleared.  And  this  is,  or,  at  least  for  any  thing 
Ave  know  to  tlie  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  same,  as  requiring 
to  comprehend  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  But  it  hath 
always  been  allowed  to  argue,  from  what  is  acknowledged, 
to  what  is  disputed.  And  it  is  in  no  other  sense  a  poor 
thing,  to  argue  from  natural  religion  to  revealed,  in  the 
manner  found  fault  with.  thar.  it  is  to  arpnie  in  munbcrJoBS 
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other  ways  of  probable  deduction  and  inference,  in  matters 
of  conduct,  which  we  ai'o  continually  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  doing.  Indeed,  tho  epithet  poor  may  be  applied,  I 
fear,  as  properly  to  great  part  or  the  whole  of  human  life,  ao 
it  is  to  the  things  mentioned  in  the  objection.  Is  it  not  a 
poor  thing,  for  a  physician  to  have  so  little  knowledge  in 
tho  cure  of  diseases,  as  even  the  most  eminent  have  ?  to 
act  upon  conjecture  and  guess,  where  tlie  life  of  man  is 
concerned  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is :  but  not  in  comparison  of 
having  no  skill  at  all  in  that  useful  art,  and  being  obliged  to 
act  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Further :  since  it  is  as  unreasonable,  as  it  is  common,  to 
urge  objections  against  revelation,  which  are  of  equal  weiglit 
against  natural  religion  ;  and  those  who  do  this,  if  they 
are  not  confused  themselves,  deal  unfairly  with  otlicrs,  in 
making  it  seem,  that  they  are  arguing  only  against  reve- 
lation, or  particular  doctrines  of  it,  when  in  reality  they 
are  arguing  against  moral  providence;  it  is  a  thing  of 
consequence  to  show,  that  such  objections  are  as  much 
levelled  against  natural  religion  as  against  revealed.  And 
objections,  Avhich  are  equally  applicable  to  both,  are  pro- 
perly speaking  answered,  by  its  being  shoAni  tliat  they 
are  so,  provided  tho  former  be  admitted  to  be  tnio.  And, 
without  taking  in  tho  consideration  how  distinctly  this  ie 
admitted,  it  is  plainly  very  material  to  observe,  that  as  tho 
things  objected  against  in  natural  religion  are  of  the  same 
Jcind  with  what  is  certain  matter  of  experience  in  the  course 
of  Providence,  and  in  the  information  which  God  affords  us 
concerning  our  temporal  interest  under  his  government ;  so 
the  objections  against  the  system  of  Christianity,  and  tho 
evidence  of  it,  are  of  the  very  same  kind  with  those  which 
are  made  against  the  system  and  evidence  of  natural  religion. 
However,  the  reader  upon  review  may  see,  that  most  of 
the  analogies  insisted  upon,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
treatise,  do  not  necessarily  require  to  have  more  taken  for 
granted  than  is  in  the  former ;  that  there  is  an  Author  of 
Nature,  or  natural  Governor  of  the  world  :  and  Christianity 
is  vindicated,  not  from  its  analogy  to  natural  religion,  but 
chiefly  from  its  analogy  to  the  expcr-^nced  constitution  ol 
Nature. 

Secondly,  Religion  le  a  practical  tMiig,  and  conflists  in  snob 

V  2 
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a  determinate  coiu'se  ol  life,  as  being  what,  there  is  reason  to 
tliink,  is  commanded  by  the  Autlior  of  Nature,  and  vsill,  npon 
Die  whole,  be  our  liapjiiness  under  his  govcmment.  Kow  if 
men  can  bo  convinced,  that  tlicy  havo  the  like  reason  to 
Lclicve  this,  as  to  believe,  that  taking  care  of  their  temporal 
atiair-i  ■will  bo  fo  their  advantage ;  such  conviction  cannot 
bnt  be  a.n  argument  to  them  for  the  practice  of  religion.  And 
if  there  be  really  any  reason  for  believing  cne  of  these, 
and  endeavouring  to  preserve  life,  and  secure  ourselves  th« 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  it ;  then  there  is  reason  also 
lor  beheving  the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  eecure  the 
interest  it  proposes  to  us.  And  if  the  interest,  which  religion 
proposes  to  us,  be  infinitely  greater  than  our  whole  temporal 
interest ;  then  there  must  be  proportiouably  greater  reason 
for  endeavouring  to  secure  one,  than  the  other ;  since,  by  the 
supposition,  the  pj'obability  of  our  seeming  one  is  equal  to 
the  probability  of  our  securing  the  other.  This  seems  plainly 
imanswerable  ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  influence  fair  minds, 
who  consider  what  our  condition  really  is,  or  upon  what 
evidence  we  are  naturally  appointed  to  act ;  and  who  are 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  upon  which  we  live,  and 
attend  to  and  follow  that  practical  instruction,  whatever  it 
be,  which  ia  afTorded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argument  referred  to 
in  the  objection,  lies  in  another  place.  For,  it  is  said  that 
the  proof  of  religion  is  involved  in  such  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, as  to  render  it  doubtful;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  upon  doubtful 
evidence.  Here  then,  over  and  above  the  force  of  each 
particular  difficulty  or  objection,  these  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections taken  together  are  turned  into  a  positive  argument 
against  the  ti-uth  of  religion;  which  argument  would  stand 
thus.  If  rehgiou  were  true,  it  would  not  be  left  doubtful, 
and  open  to  objections  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is :  there- 
fore that  it  is  thus  left,  not  only  renders  the  evidence  of  it 
weak,  and  lessens  its  force,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
such  objections  ;  but  also  shows  it  to  be  false,  or  ia  a  general 
presumption  of  its  being  so.  Now  the  observation,  that, 
from  the  natural  constitution  and  course  of  things,  we  must 
in  our  temporal  concerns,  almost  continually,  and  ia  matters 
of  great  consequence,  act  upon  evidence  of  «  like  kind  and 
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degree  to  the  evidence  of  religion,  is  an  answer  to  this  argu- 
meut ;  because  it  shows,  that  it  is  according  to  the  condact 
and  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  to  appoint  we  should 
act  upon  evidence  like  to  that,  which  this  argiuncnt  presumes 
he  cannot  bo  supposed  to  appoint  we  should  act  upon  :  .it  i3 
an  instance,  a  general  one  made  up  of  numerous  particular 
ones,  of  eotiK'what  in  his  dealing  with  us,  similar  to  what  is 
eaid  to  be  incredible.  And  as  the  force  of  this  answer  lies 
merely  in  the  parallel  which  thero  is  between  the  evidence 
for  religion  and  for  our  temporal  conduct ;  the  answer  is 
equally  just  and  conclusive,  whether  the  parallel  be  mado 
out,  by  showing  the  evidence  of  the  former  to  be  \iighcr,  or 
the  evidence  of  the  latter  to  be  lower. 

Thirdly,  The  design  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  God,  but  to  show  the  obligations  of  men  ;  it  is 
not  to  justify  his  providence,  but  to  show  what  belongs  to  vs  to 
do.  Those  are  two  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  be  confouTidsd. 
And  though  they  may  at  length  run  up  into  each  other  yot 
observations  may  immediately  tend  to  make  out  tho  latter, 
which  do  not  appear,  by  any  immediate  connexion,  to  the 
purpose  of  the  former ;  which  is  less  our  concern  than  many 
seem  to  think.  For,  first,  it  is  not  necessary  we  should 
justify  the  dispensations  of  Providence  against  objections, 
any  further  than  to  show,  that  the  things  objected  against 
may,  for  auglit  we  know,  be  consistent  with  justice  and 
goodness.  Suppose  then,  that  there  are  things  in  the  system 
of  this  world,  and  plan  of  Providence  relating  to  it,  which 
taken  alone  would  be  unjust :  yefc  it  has  been  shown  unan- 
swerably, that  if  wo  could  take  in  the  reference,  which  these 
\bings  may  have,  tr>  other  things  present,  past,  and  to  come  ; 
to  the  whole  schem3,  which  the  things  objected  against  are 
parts  of;  these  very  things  might,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
found  to  oe,  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but  instances 
of  it.  Indeed  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  analogy  of  what  we 
see,  not  only  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case,  but  credible 
that  it  is.  And  thus  objections,  drawn  from  such  things,  are 
answered,  and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  far  as  religion 
makes  its  vindication  necessary.  Hence  it  appears,  secondly, 
that  objections  against  the  Divine  justice  and  goodness  are 
not  endeavoured  to  be  removed,  by  showing  that  the  like 
objections,  allowed  to  b«  really  conclusive,  lie  against  natural 
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providence :  but  those  objections  being  suppose:!  and  shown 
not  to  be  conclusive,  the  things  objected  against,  considered 
as  matters  of  fact,  are  further  shown  to  be  cieliblej  from 
their  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  Nature  ;  lor  instance, 
that  God  ■will  reward  and  puni<li  men  for  their  actions  here- 
after, from  the  observation,  that  he  does  reward  and  punish 
them  for  their  actioQS  here.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  or 
■weight.  And  I  add,  thirdly,  it  would  be  of  weight,  even 
though  those  objections  were  not  answered.  For,  there 
being  the  proof  ot  religion  above  set  down ;  and  religion 
implying  several  facts ;  for  instance  again,  the  fact  last 
mentioned,  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  men  for  their 
actions  heroafter  ;  the  observation,  that  his  present  method 
of  government  is  by  rewai'ds  and  punishments,  shows  that 
futm-e  fact  not  to  be  incredible :  whatever  objections  men 
may  think  they  have  against  it,  as  unjust  or  unmerciful, 
according  to  their  notions  of  justice  and  mercy ;  or  as  im- 
probable from  their  belief  of  necessity.  I  say,  as  improbable  : 
for  it  is  evident  no  objection  against  it,  as  unjust,  can  bo 
ui'ged  fi'om  necessity ;  since  this  notion  as  much  destroys 
injustice,  as  it  does  justice.  Then,  fourthly,  Though  objec- 
tions against  the  reasonableness  of  the  system  of  religion 
camiot  indeed  be  answered  without  entering  into  con- 
sideration of  its  reasonableness ;  yet  objections  against  the 
credibility  or  truth  of  it  may.  Because  the  system  of  it  is 
reducible  into  what  is  properly  matter  of  fact :  and  the 
truth,  the  probable  truth,  of  l\icts,  may  be  shown  vNithout 
consideration  of  their  reasonableness.  Xor  is  it  necessary, 
though,  in  some  cases  and  resi^ects  it  is  highly  useful  and 
proper,  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  to  give  a  proof  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  every  precept  enjoined  us,  and  of  every  particular 
dispensation  of  Pro\adenco,  which  comes  into  the  system  oi 
relig-ion.  Indeed  the  more  thoroughly  a  person  of  a  right 
disposition  is  convmced  of  the  i)erfcction  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  conduct,  the  fm-ther  he  will  advance  towards 
that  perfection  cf  religion,  which  St.  Jolm  speaks  of.^  But 
the  general  obligations  of  religion  are  fully  made  out,  by 
proving  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice  of  it.  And  that 
the  practice  of  religion  in  reasonable,  may  be  shoMTi,  though 
BO  more  cculd  bo  proved,  than  that  the  system  of  it  mai/  he 
*  1  John  iv.  18. 
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SO,  for  aught  wo  knew  to  the  contraiy :  and  even  without 
cutering  into  the  distinct  consideration  of  this.  And  fi-oni 
hence,  fifthly,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  though  the  analogy  of 
Natiu-e  is  not  an  immediate  answer  to  objections  against  the 
wisdom,  the  justice,  or  goodness,  of  any  doctrine  or  precept 
of  religion ;  yet  it  may  be,  as  it  is,  an  immediate  and  direct 
answer  to  what  is  rcnlly  intended  by  such  objections  ;  which 
is,  to  show  that  the  things  objected  against  arc  incredible. 

Fourthly,  It  is  most  readily  acknowledged,  that  tlie  fore- 
going treatise  is  by  no  means  satisfactoiy ;  very  iar  indeed 
from  it :  but  so  would  any  natural  institution  of  life  appear, 
if  reduced  into  a  system,  together  with  its  evidence.  Leaving 
religion  out  of  the  case,  men  are  divided  in  their  opiirfons, 
whether  our  pleasures  overbalance  oiu"  pains :  and  whether 
it  be,  or  be  not,  eligible  to  live  in  this  world  ^.  And  were 
all  such  controversies  settled,  which  perhaps,  in  speculation, 
would  be  found  involved  in  gTeat  diificulties ;  and  were  it 
determined  upon  the  evidence  of  reason,  as  Nature  has  de- 
termined it  to  our  hands,  that  life  is  to  bo  preserved :  yet 
still,  the  rules  which  God  has  been  i)leased  to  afford  us,  for 
escaping  the  miseries  of  it,  and  obtaining  its  satisfactions, 
the  rules  for  instance,  of  preserving  health,  and  recovering 
it  -when  lost,  are  not  only  fallible  and  precarious,  but  very 
far  from  being  exact.  Nor  are  we  informed  by  Natui"e,  ii^ 
future  contingencies  and  accidsnts,  so  as  to  render  it  at  all 
certain,  what  is  the  best  method  of  managing  our  afiaiis. 
What  will  be  the  success  of  our  temporal  pursuits,  in  tho 
common  sense  of  the  word  success,  is  highly  doubtful.  And 
what  will  be  the  success  of  them  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ;  i.  e.  what  happiness  or  enjojTncnt  we  shall  obtain 
by  them,  is  doubtful  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Indeed  the 
unsatisfactory  natm-e  of  the  evidence,  with  which  we  aro 
obliged  to  take  up,  in  the  daUy  course  of  life,  is  scarce  to  be 
expressed.  Yet  men  do  not  throw  away  life,  or  disregard 
the  interests  of  it,  upon  account  of  this  doubtfulness.  Tho 
evidence  of  religion  then  being  admitted  real,  those  who 
object  against  it,  as  not  satisfactory,  i.  e.  as  not  being  what 
they  wish  it,  plainly  forget  the  very  condition  of  oiir  being : 

*  [This  question  is  discussed  in  Bayle's  Diet.  art.  Xenophanes, 
notes,  D,  E,  F,  G.  It  is  instructive  to  find  unbelievers  confesBing 
ia  this  way  to  the  vanity  of  life  apart  frooi  immortality.] 
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for  satisfaction,  in  this  sense,  docs  not  belong  to  such  a 
creature  as  man.  And,  which  is  more  material,  they  forget 
also  the  very  nature  of  religion.  For,  religion  presupposes, 
in  all  those  who  will  embrace  it,  a  certain  degi-ee  of  integrity 
and  honesty ;  which  it  was  intended  to  try  whether  men 
have  or  not,  and  to  exercise  in  such  as  have  it,  in  order  to 
its  improvement.  Iteligion  presupposes  this  as  much,  and 
ill  the  same  sense,  as  speaking  to  a  man  presupposes  he 
understands  the  language  in  which  you  speak ;  or  as  warn- 
ing a  man  of  any  danger  presupposes  that  he  hath  such  a 
regard  to  himself,  as  that  he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And 
tlierefore  the  question  is  not  at  all,  Whether  the  evidence 
ot  religion  be  satisfactory ;  but  Whether  it  be,  in  reason, 
sufficient  to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue,  which  it  pre- 
supposes. Now  the  evidence  of  it  is  fully  suflScient  for  all 
those  pm-poses  of  probation  ;  how  far  soever  it  is  from  being 
satisfactory,  as  to  the  pui-poses  of  curiosity,  or  any  other : 
and  indeed  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the  former  in  several 
respects,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were  as  overbearing  as 
is  required.  One  might  add  further ;  that  whether  the 
motives  or  the  evidence  for  any  course  of  action  be  satis- 
factory, meaning  here  by  that  word,  what  satisfies  a  man, 
that  such  a  course  of  action  will  in  event  be  for  his  good  ; 
this  need  never  be,  and  I  think,  strictly  speaking,  never  is, 
the  practical  question  in  common  matters.  But  the  practical 
question  in  all  cases  is,  Wliether  the  evidence  for  a  course 
of  action  be  such,  as,  taking  in  all  circumstances,  makes 
the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  guide  and  judge  of  con- 
duct,'* determine  that  course  of  action  to  be  prudent.  Indeed, 
satisfaction  that  it  will  be  for  our  interest  or  happiness, 
abundantly  detennines  an  action  to  be  prudent :  but  evidence 
almost  infinitely  lower  than  this,  detennines  actions  to  be  so 
too  ;  even  in  the  conduct  of  every  day. 

Fifthly,  As  to  the  objection  concerning  the  influence  which 
this  argxmicnt,  or  any  part  of  it,  may,  or  may  not,  be  expected 
to  have  upon  men ;  I  observe,  as  above,  that  religion  being 
intended  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of  the  morality  of  every 
person's  character,  who  is  a  subject  of  it ;  and  there  being, 

*  See  Dissert.  II.  [Clarke  U86i  this  argument  :  '  Evidences,' 
prop.  XV.  He  also  cites  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  lib.  2)  to  the  Baine 
efiect.l 
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as  I  havo  shown,  sucb  evidence  for  it,  as  is  sufficJnn'';  in 
reason,  1o  influence  men  to  embrace  it;  to  object,  iha*  il  is 
not  to  bi  imagined  mankind  will  bo  inflnenced  by  Kuch  evi- 
dence, i:j  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  treatise. 
For  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  to  inquire,  -what  sort  of  creatures 
mankiniare;  but  what  the  light  and  knowledge,  which  is 
afforded  them,  requires  they  should  be :  to  show  how,  in 
reason,  they  ought  to  behave ;  not  how,  in  fact,  they  will 
behave.  This  depends  upon  themselves,  and  is  their  owti 
concern;  the  personal  concern  of  each  man  in  particulai. 
And  how  little  regard  the  generaUty  have  to  it,  experience 
indeed  does  too  fully  show.  But  religion,  considered  as  a 
probation,  has  had  its  end  upon  all  persons,  to  whom  it  has 
been  proposed  with  evidence  sufficient  in  reason  to  intiuenco 
their  practice :  for  by  this  means  they  have  been  put  into  a 
stato  of  probation ;  let  them  behave  as  they  will  in  it.*  And 
thu'j,  not  only  revelation,  but  reason  also,  teaches  us,  that  by 
the  evidence  of  religion  being  laid  before  men,  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  carrying  on,  not  only  with  regard  to  thoso 
who  will,  but  likewise  with  regard  to  those  who  will  not,  be 
influenced  by  it.  However,  lastly,  the  objection  here  referred 
to,  allows  the  things  insisted  upon  in  this  treatise  to  be  of 
some  weight :  and  if  so,  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  have  some 
influence.  And  if  there  be  a  probability  that  it  will  have 
any  at  all,  there  is  the  same  reason  in  kind,  though  not  ixi 
degi-ee,  to  lay  it  before  men,  as  there  would  bo,  if  it  were 
likely  to  have  a  gi-eater  influence. 

And  further,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  with  respect  to 
Ihe  whole  of  the  foregoing  objections,  that  in  this  treatise  1 
have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  others,''  not  my  own : 

*  ["  If  a  religious  belief  is  to  be  with  me  the  same  thing  as  are  my 
moi-al  beliefs  ;  if  it  is  to  act  as  an  influence,  countervailing  other 
influences;  then  it  must  be  possible  for  me  to  disbelieve.  There 
could  not  bo  a  Christian  in  a  world  constituted  as  fchis  is,  if  there 
were  not  always  room  for  a  man  to  be  an  infidel," — Restoration  of 
Belief,  p.  338.] 

*  By  arguing  ujyon  the  principles  of  others,  the  reader  will  observe  is 
meant,  not  proving  any  thing  from  those  principles,  but  notwithstand- 
ing them.  Thus  religion  is  proved,  not  from  the  opinion  of  necea- 
■ity,  which  is  absurd;  but,  notwithstanding  or  even  though  that  orinio9 
were  admitted  to  be  true. 
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and  Lave  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  tho  utmost  im- 
portance, because  by  others  thought  unintelligible,  or  not 
true.  Thus  I  have  argued  upon  the  jjrinciples  of  the 
Fatalists,  which  I  do  not  beUeve  :  and  have  omitted  a  thing 
of  the  utmost  iaiportauce  which  I  do  believe,  the  moral 
tituess  and  imfitness  of  actions,  prior  to  all  will  whatever ; 
which  I  apprehend  as  certainly  to  determine  the  Divine 
conduct,  as  speculative  truth  and  falsehood  neccssariiy 
determine  the  Divine  judgiuent.  Indeed  the  principle  of 
liberty,  and  that  of  moral  fitness,  so  force  themselves  upon 
the  mind,  that  moralists,  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns, 
tave  formed  their  language  upon  it.  And  probal^ly  it  may 
appear  in  mine  :  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it ;  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  it,  have  sometuucs  been  obliged  to  express 
myself  in  a  manner,  which  will  appear  strange  to  such  as  do 
not  obscn-e  the  reason  for  it :  but  the  general  argument  here 
pursued  docs  not  at  all  suppose  or  proceed  upon  these  ijrin- 
oiples.  Xow,  these  two  abstract  prmciples  of  liberty  and 
luoral  tituess  being  omitted,  religion  can  Dc  considered  in  no 
other  view,  than  merely  as  c^  (jutslion  of  fact :  and  in  this  view 
it  is  here  con.sidcrcd.  It  is  ob\'ious,  that  Christianity,  and  the 
proof  of  it,  are  both  historical.  And  even  natural  religion 
is  properly  a  matter  of  fact.  For,  that  there  is  a  righteous 
Governor  of  the  world,  is  so :  and  this  proposition  contains 
the  general  system  of  natural  religion.  But  then,  several 
abstract  truths,  and  in  particular  these  two  principles,  are 
usually  taken  into  consideration  in  the  proof  of  it :  whereas 
it  is  here  treated  of  only  as  a  matter  of  liict.  To  explain 
this  :  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  is  an  abstract  truth  :  but  that  they  appear  so  to 
our  mind,  is  only  a  matter  of  ft\ct.  And  this  last  must  have 
been  admitted,  if  any  thing  was,  by  those  ancient  sceptics, 
who  woiUd  not  have  admitted  the  former :  but  pretended  to 
doubt,  whether  there  were  any  such  thing  as  truth,  or 
wuether  wc  could  certainly  depend  upon  our  faculties  ol 
understanding  for  the  knowledge  of  it  in  any  case.  So 
likewise,  that  there  is,  in  the  natm-e  of  things,  an  original 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions,  independent  upon  all 
\vill,  but  which  unalterably  determines  the  will  of  God,  to 
exercise  that  moral  government  over  the  vrorld,  which 
religion  teaches,  i.  e.  finally  and  upop  Hr-c  whole  to  reward 
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and  punish  men  respectively  as  they  act  right  or  wrong ; 
tliis  assertion  contains  an  abstract  truth,  as  well  as  matter 
of  fact.  But  suppose,  in  the  present  state,  every  man, 
without  exception,  was  rewarded  and  punished  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  followed  or  transgressed  that  sense  of  right 
and  Avrong,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  nature  of  every 
man :  this  would  not  bo  at  all  an  abstract  truth,  but  only  a 
matter  of  fact.  AimI  though  this  fact  were  acknowledged  by 
every  one ;  yet  the  very  sunic  difficulties  might  be  raised  as 
are  now,  concemhig  the  abstract  questions  of  liberty  and 
moral  fitness  :  and  we  should  have  a  proof,  even  the  certain 
one  of  experience,  that  the  government  of  the  world  was 
perfectly  moral,  without  taking  in  the  consideration  of 
those  questions :  and  this  proof  would  remain,  in  what  way 
soever  they  were  determined.  And  thus,  God  having  given 
mankind  a  moral  faculty,  the  object  of  which  is  actions, 
and  which  natm-ally  approves  some  actions  as  right,  and 
of  good  desert,  and  condemns  others  as  wrong,  and  of  ill 
desert ;  that  ho  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  reward  the 
former  and  punish  the  latter,  is  not  an  assertion  of  an  abstract 
truth,  but  of  what  is  as  mere  a  fact,  as  his  doing  so  at  present 
would  be.  Tnis  future  fact  1  have  nut  indeed  proved  with 
the  force  with  which  it  might  be  proved,  from  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  moral  fitness  ;  but  -rtithout  them  have  given  a 
really  conclusive  practical  proof  of  it,  which  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  general  analogy  of  Naturo :  a  proof 
easily  cavilled  at,  easily  shoAATi  not  to  be  demonstrative, 
for  it  is  not  ofiered  as  such  ;  but  impossible,  I  think,  to  be 
evaded,  or  answered.  And  thus  the  obligations  of  religion 
are  made  out,  exclusively  of  the  questions  concerning  liberty 
and  moral  fitness ;  which  have  been  perplexed  with  diffi- 
ciUties  and  abstxiise  reasonings,  as  everjihing  may. 

Hence  therefore  may  bo  observed  distinctly,  what  is  the 
force  of  this  treatise.  It  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced 
of  roLiglcn  upon  the  proof  arising  out  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned pnaciples,  an  additional  proof  and  a  confirmation  of 
it :  to  saoh  as  do  not  admit  those  principles,  an  original 
proof  of  it,^  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof.  Those  who 
believe  will  hero  find  the  scheme  of  Christianity  cleared  of 
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objections,  and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  maimer 
strengtiiencd :  those  who  do  not  believe  will  at  least  l>o 
ehowu  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to  prove  Christianity 
false,  the  plain  midoubted  credibility  of  it,  and,  I  hope,  a 
good  deal  more. 

And  thus,  though  some  perhaps  may  seriously  thhik  that 
analogy,  as  here  urged,  has  too  great  stress  laid  upon  it ; 
and  ridicule,  unanswerable  ridicule,  may  be  applied,  to  show 
the  argument  from  it  in  a  disadvantageous  hght :  yet  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  it  is  a  real  one.  For  religion, 
both  natural  and  revealed,  implying  in  it  numerous  facts ; 
analogy,  being  a  confirmation  of  all  facts  to  which  it  can  be 
applied,  as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  most,  cannot  but  be 
admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material  thing,  and  truly  of 
weight  on  the  side  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  particularly  regarded  by  such  as  profess 
to  follow  Nature,  and  to  be  less  satisfied  wth  abstract 
reasonings. 


CONCLUSION. 

WHATEvra  account  may  be  given  of  the  strange  inattention 
and  disregard,  in  some  ages  and  countries,  to  a  matter  of 
Buch  importance  as  religion  ;  it  would,  before  experience,  be 
incredible,  that  there  should  be  the  like  disregard  in  those, 
who  have  had  the  moral  system  of  the  world  laid  before 
them,  as  it  is  by  Christianity,  and  often  inculcated  upon 
them  :  because  this  moral  system  can-ics  in  it  a  good  degree 
of  evidence  for  its  truth,  upon  its  being  barely  proposed  to 
our  thoughts.  There  is  no  need  of  abstruse  reasonings  and 
distinctions,  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  understanding,  that 
there  is  a  God  who  made  and  governs  the  world,  and  will 
judge  it  in  righteousness  ;  though  they  may  be  necessary  to 
answer  abstruse  difficulties,  when  once  such  are  raised  ;  when 
the  very  meaning  of  those  words,  which  express  most  intelli- 
gibly the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  is  pretended  to  be 
uncertain ;  and  the  clear  truth  of  the  thing  itself  is  obscured 
by  the  intricacies  of  speculation.  But  to  an  imprejudiced 
mind  ten  thousand  thousand  instances  of  design  cannot  but 
prove  a  designer.    And  it  is  intuitively  manifest,  thftt  creft 
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tures  ought  to  live  uniler  a  dutiful  sense  oi  tlicir  Maker  ;  and 
that  justice  and  charity  must  bo  hia  laws,  to  creatures  whom 
he  has  made  social,  and  placed  in  society.  Indeed  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion,  peculiarly  so  called,  is  not  self-evident, 
but  requires  external  proof,  in  order  to  its  being  received. 
Yet  inattention,  among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  >vill  be  found 
to  imply  the  same  dissolute,  immoral  temper  of  niind,  as  in- 
attention to  natuial  reUgion  :  because,  when  both  are  laid 
before  us,  lu  the  manner  they  are  in  Christian  countries  of 
liberty,  our  obhgations  to  inquu-e  into  both,  and  to  embrace 
both  upon  supposition  of  their  truth,  are  obligations  of  the 
same  nature.  For,  revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God  : 
and  our  obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  surely  moral  in 
all  cases.  And  as  it  is  insisted,  that  its  evidence  is  con- 
clusive, upon  thorough  consideration  of  it ;  so  it  offers  itself 
to  us  with  manifest  obvious  appearances  of  havmg  some- 
thing more  than  himaan  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reason 
requires  to  have  its  claims  most  seriously  examined  into.  It 
is  to  be  added,  that  though  light  and  knowledge,  in  what 
manner  soever  affordoti  us,  is  equally  from  God ;  yet  a 
miraculous  revelation  has  a  peculiar  tendency,  from  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature,  to  awaken  mankind,  and 
inspire  them  with  rcveience  and  awe  :  and  this  is  a  peculiar 
obligation,  to  attend  to  what  claims  to  be  so  with  such 
ttppeiu-cinces  of  truth.  It  is  therefore  most  certain,  that 
our  ol)ligations  to  ioquire  seriously  into  the  evidence  of 
Christianity,  and,  ui)ou  supposition  of  its  truth,  to  embrace 
it,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  moral  in  the  highest 
and  most  proper  sense.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that  the 
evidence  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Christianity,  has  been 
^seriously  inquired  into,  by  all  reasonable  men  among  us. 
Yet  we  find  many  professedly  to  reject  both,  upon  specu- 
lative principles  of  infidelity.  And  all  of  them  do  not 
content  themselves  with  a  bure  neglect  of  religion,  and 
enjoying  their  imaginary  freedom  from  its  restraints.  SoniO 
go  much  beyond  this.  They  deride  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world.  They  renounce  his  protection,  and 
defy  his  justice.  They  ridicule  and  vilify  Christianity,  and 
blaspheme  the  Author  of  it ;  and  take  all  occasions  to 
manifest  a  scorn  and  contempt  of  revelation.  This  amounts 
to  an  active  setting  themselves  against  religion ;  to  what 
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may  be  cousiderecl  as  a  positive  principle   of  irreligiou; 
which  they  cultivate  within  themselves,  and,  whether  they 
intend  this  efl'ect  or  not,  render  habitual,  as  a  good  man 
does    the   contrary   principle.     And    others,   who    are  not 
chargeable  with  all  this  profligateness,  yet  are  in  avowed 
opposition  to  religion,  as  if  discovered  to  be  groundless, 
"iJ^ow  admitting,  which  is  the  supposition  we  go  upon,  that 
tliese  persons  act  upon  what  they  think  principles  of  reason, 
nnd  othcr^^^se  they  are  not  to  be  argued  with  ;    it  is  really 
inconceivable,  that  they  should  imagine  they  clearly  see  the 
whole  evidence  of  it,  considered  in  itself,  to  be  nothing  at 
all :  nor  do  they  pretend  this.    They  are  far  indeed  from 
having  a  just  notion  of  its  evidence  :  but  they  would  not  say 
its  evidence  was  nothing,  if  they  thought  the  system  of  it, 
with  all  its  circimistanccs,  were  credible,  like  other  matters 
i)f  science  or  history.     So  that  their  maimer  of  treating  it 
must  proceed,  either  from  such  kind  of  objections  against  all 
religion,  as  have  been  answered  or  obviated  in  the  former 
part  of  this  treatise  ;  or  else  from  objections,  and  difficulties, 
supposed  more  peculiar  to  Christianity.    Thus,  they  enter- 
tain prejudices  against  the  whole  notion  of  a  revelation,  and 
miraculous  interpositions.     They  find  things  in  Scripture, 
whether  in  incidental  passages,  or  in  the  general  scheme  of  it, 
which  appear  to  them  lurreasonable.    'J'hcy  take  for  granted, 
that  if  Christianity  were  true,  tlie  light  of  it  must  have  been 
more  general,  and  the  evidence  of  it  more  satisfactory,  or 
rather  overbearing  :  that  it  must  and  would  have  been,  in 
pome  way,  otherwise  put  and  left  than  it  is.    Now  this  is 
not  imagining  they  see  the  evidence  itself  to  be  nothing,  or 
inconsiderable  ;  but  quite  another  thing.     It  is  being  fortified 
against  the  evidence,  in  some    degree  acknowledged,  by 
thinking  they  see  the  system  of  Christianity,  or  somewhat 
which  appears  to  them  necessarily  connected  with  it,  to  be 
mcrediblo  or  false;  fortified  against  that  evidence,  which 
might,  otherwise,  nmke  great  impression  upon  t'.em.    Or, 
lastly,  if  any  of  these  persons  are,  upon  tiie  whole,  in  doubt 
concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  their  behadour  seems 
o^\^ng  to  their  taking  for  granted,  through  strange  inatten- 
tion, that  such  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same  thing,  as 
being  certain  against  it. 
To  these  persona  and  to  this  state  of  opinion  concerning 
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religion,  the  foregoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For,  all  the  gene- 
ral objections  against  the  moral  system  of  Natiu-o  having  been 
obviated,  it  is  shown,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  pre- 
snmption  at  all  against  Cliristianity,  cither  considered  as  not 
discoverable  by  reason,  or  as  unlike  to  what  is  so  discovered  ; 
nor  any  worth  mentioning  against  it  as  miraculous,  if  any  at 
fJl ;  none,  certainly,  which  can  render  it  in  the  least  in- 
credible. It  is  shown,  that,  upon  supposition  of  a  DiAnnc  re- 
velation, the  analogy  of  Nature  renders  it  beforehand  highly 
credible,  I  think  probable,  that  many  things  in  it  must  ap- 
pear liable  to  great  objections  ;  and  that  vni)  must  be  incom- 
petent judges  of  it,  to  a  great  degree.  This  observation  is, 
1  think,  unquestionably  true,  and  of  the  very  utmost  impor- 
tance: but  it  is  urged,  as  I  hope  it  AviU  bo  imderstood, 
with  great  caution  of  not  vilifying  the  faculty  of  reason, 
whicli  ii-T  the  candle  of  the  Lord  ivithin  us  ;'  though  it  can 
afford  no  light  where  it  does  not  shine,  nor  judge  where 
it  has  no  piint^;)tk-s  to  judge  uijon.  The  objections  here 
spoken  of,  being  fxr.<t  answered  in  the  view  of  objections 
against  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  the  next  place 
cnnsiflcrcd  as  iu"gcd  more  immediately  against  the  wisdom, 
j:xstice,  and  gooilness  of  tlie  Christian  dispensation.  And  it 
is  fully  made  out,  that  they  admit  of  exactly  the  like  answer, 
in  every  respect,  to  what  the  like  objections  against  the  con- 
stitution of  Nature  admit  of:  that,  as  partial  \icws  give  the 
appearance  of  wrong  to  things,  wliich,  upon  further  consi- 
deration and  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  other  things, 
are  found  just  and  good  ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  the 
things  objected  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  may  be  rcndoi-ed  instances  of  -sWsdom 
and  goodness,  by  their  reference  to  other  things  beyond  our 
view :  because  Christianity  is  a  scheme  as  much  above  our 
comprelionslon,  as  that  of  Nature  ;  and,  like  that,  a  scheme  in 
which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  and  which, 
as  is  most  credible,  may  be  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this  is  not  an  answer  taken 
merely  or  chiefly  from  our  ignorance,  but  from  somewhat 
positive,  which  owe  observation  shows  us.  For  to  like  objec- 
tions, the  like  answer  is  expericncetl  to  be  just,  in  numlKJiv 
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less  parallel  cases.  Tlie  objections  against  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  cairied  on, 
having  been  tlnis  obviated,  in  general  and  together;  the 
chief  of  them  are  considered  distinctly,  and  the  particular 
things  objected  to  are  sho^vn  credible,  by  their  perfect 
analogy,  each  apart,  to  the  constitution  of  Nature.  Thus,  if 
man  be  fallen  from  his  primitive  state,  and  to  be  restored, 
and  infinite  wisdom  and  power  engages  in  accomplishing 
our  recovery :  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  it  is  said,  that 
this  should  have  been  eflfected  at  once  ;  and  not  by  such  a 
long  series  of  means,  and  such  a  various  economy  of  persons 
and  things  ;  one  dispensation  preparatory  to  another,  this  to 
a  further  one,  and  so  on  through  an  indefinite  number  of  ages, 
before  the  end  of  the  scheme  proposed  can  be  completely  ac- 
complished ;  a  scheme  conducted  by  infinite  wisdom,  and 
executed  by  almighty  power.  But  now,  on  the  contrary, 
our  finding  that  everything  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
Nature  is  thus  carried  on,  shows  such  expectations  concerning 
revelation  to  bo  highly  unreasonable  ;  and  is  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  them,  when  urged  as  objections  against  the  credi- 
bility, that  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world  may  be  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  m-inner.  As  to  the  particular  method  of  our  redemption, 
the  appointment  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man :  this 
has  been  sliown  to  be  most  obviously  analogous  to  the 
general  conduct  of  Nature,  i.  e.  the  God  of  Nature,  in 
appointing  others  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  mercy,  as 
we  experienced  in  the  daily  course  of  providence.  The 
condition  of  this  world,  which  the  doctrine  of  our  rediimp- 
tion  by  Christ  presupposeo,  so  much  falls  in  with  natural 
appearances,  that  heathen  moralists  inferred  it  from  tliose 
appearances:  inferred,  that  human  nature  was  fallen  from 
its  original  rectitude,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  degraded 
from  its  primitive  happiness.  Or,  however  this  opinion  caTne 
into  the  world,  these  appearances  must  have  kept  up  th© 
tradition,  and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it  was  th« 
general  opinion  under  the  light  of  Nature,  tliat  repentance 
and  leformation,  alone  and  by  itself,  was  i:ot  sufficient  to 
do  away  sin,  and  procure  a  full  remission  of  the  penalties 
annexed  to  it ;  and  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  does  not  at  all 
lead  to  any  such   conclusion;  so  every  day's  experienc© 
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shows  US,  that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  sort,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  preger.t  disadvantages  and  miseries,  which,  in 
the  natural  couvso  of  things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and 
extravagance.  Yet  there  may  bo  ground  to  tliink,  that  tho 
punishments,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  Divine  govern- 
ment, are  annexed  to  viae,  may  be  prevented :  that  pro- 
vision may  have  been,  even  originally,  made,  that  they 
should  be  i)rcvented  by  somo  means  or  other,  though  they 
could  not  by  reformation  alone.  For  we  have  daily  instauces 
of  such  mercy,  in  the  general  conduct  of  Nature :  compassion, 
provided  for  misery,''  medicines  for  diseases,  friends  against 
enemies.  Thei'e  is  provision  made,  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  tho  world,  that  much  of  the  natural  bad  con- 
sequences of  our  follies,  which  persons  themselves  alono 
cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the  assistance  of 
others ;  assistance,  which  Nature  enables,  and  disposes 
and  appoints  them  to  afford.  By  a  method  of  goodness 
analogous  to  this,  when  the  world  lay  hi  wickedness,  auvl 
consequently  ruin,  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
herj'itten  Son  to  save  it :  and  he  being  made  peifect  hy  suffering, 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him. ' 
Indeed  neither  reason  nor  analogy  would  lead  us  to  think,  in 
particular,  that  the  interposition  of  Christ,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  interpose,  would  be  of  that  efficacy  for  recovery 
of  the  world,  which  tho  Scripture  teaches  us  it  was :  but 
neither  would  reason  nor  analogy  lead  us  to  think,  tliai 
other  particular  moans  would  be  of  the  efficacy,  whicij 
experience  shows  they  are,  in  nuralicrless  instances.  And 
therefore,  as  the  case  before  us  does  not  admit  of  experi- 
ence ;  60,  that  neither  reason  nor  analogy  can  show  how, 
or  in  what  particular  way,  the  interposition  of  Christ,  as 
revealed  in  Scripture,  is  of  that  efficacy,  which  it  is  there 
represented  to  be  ;  this  is  no  kind  nor  degree  of  presumption 
against  it*  bemg  ivally  of  that  efficacy.  Further:  tlie  ob- 
jections against  Christianity,  from  the  light  of  it  not  being 
universal,  nor  its  evidence  so  strong  as  might  possibly  bo 
given  us,  have  been  answered  by  the  general  analogy  of 
Nature.  That  God  lias  made  such  variety  of  creatures,  is 
indeed  an  answer  to  tho  former :  but  that  he  dispenses  hi* 
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gifts  in  such  variety,  both  of  degrees  and  kindp,  auiongel 
creatures  of  the  same  species,  and  even  to  the  same  indi- 
viduals at  diflerent  times,  is  a  more  obvious  and  full  answer 
to  it.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  tlie  method  of  Providence 
in  other  cases,  to  afford  us  such  overbearing  evidence,  as 
Bome  require  in  proof  of  Christianity  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  ufjon  which  we  are  naturally  appointed  to  act 
in  common  matters,  throughout  a  very  great  part  of  life,  is 
doubtful  in  a  high  degi-ee.  And  admitting  tlie  fact,  that 
God  has  afforded  to  some  no  more  than  doubtful  evidence  ot 
rehgiou ;  the  same  account  may  be  given  of  ic^  as  of  difli- 
culties  and  temptations  with  regard  to  practice.  But  as  it  is 
not  impossible,^  surely,  tliat  this  alleged  doubtfulness  may 
be  men's  own  faidt ;  it  deserves  their  most  serious  consider- 
ation, whether  it  be  not  so.  However,  it  is  certam,  that 
doubting  implies  a  degi-ee  of  evidence  for  that  of  which  w^e 
doubt ;  and  that  this  degree  of  evidence  as  really  lays  us 
imder  obligations,  as  demonstrative  evidence. 

The  whole,  then,  of  religion  is  thi'oughout  credible  :  nor  is 
there,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  the  revealed  dispensation 
of  things,  more  different  from  the  experienced  constitution 
and  course  of  Nature,  than  some  parts  of  the  constitution  of 
Nature  are  from  other  parts  of  it.  And  if  so,  the  only 
question  which  remains  is,  what  positive  evid&.uce  can  be 
alleged  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  too  in  general 
has  been  considered,  and  the  objections  against  it  estimated. 
Deduct,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  evidence, 
upon  account  of  any  weight  which  may  be  thought  to  remain 
in  these  objections,  after  what  the  analogy  of  Natm-e  has 
suggested  in  answer  to  them  :  and  then  consider,  what  are 
the  practical  consequences  from  aU  this,  upon  the  most  scep- 
tical principles  one  can  argue  upon :  (for  I  am  writing  to 
persons  who  entertain  these  principles :)  and  upon  such 
consideration  it  will  be  obvious,  that  immorality,  as  little 
excuse  as  it  admits  of  in  itself,  is  greatly  aggiavatcd,  in 
persons  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
whether  they  believe  it  or  not :  because  the  moral  system  ol 
uature,  or  natural  religion,  which  Christianity  lays  before 
U5,  approves  itself,  almost  intuitively,  to  a  reasonable  mind, 
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upon  seeing  it  proposed.  In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to 
Christianity,  it  will  be  observed  ;  that  there  is  a  middle 
between  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  satis- 
faction of  the  contrary.  The  middle  state  of  mind  between 
these  two  consists  in  a  serious  apprehension,  that  it  may  bo 
true,  joined  with  doubt  whether  it  be  so.  And  this,  upoJi 
the  best  judgment  I  am  able  to  make,  is  as  far  towards 
speculative  infidelity,  as  any  sceptic  can  at  all  be  supposed 
to  go,  who  has  had  true  Christianity,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  it,  laid  before  him,  and  has  in  any  tolerable  measure 
considered  them.  For  I  would  not  be  mistaken  to  com- 
prehend all  who  have  ever  heard  of  it :  because  it  seems 
evident,  that  in  many  conntries  called  Christian,  neither 
Christianity,  nor  its  evidem-e,  are  fairly  laid  before  men. 
And  in  places  where  both  arc,  there  appear  to  be  some, 
who  have  very  little  attended  to  either,  and  who  reject 
Chrifctianity  -with  a  scorn  proportionate  to  their  inattention  ; 
and  yet  are  by  no  means  without  midt-rstanding  in  other 
matters.  Kow  it  has  been  sho-wTi  that  a  serious  apprehen- 
eion  that  Christianity  may  hq  true,  lays  persons  under  the 
strictest  obligations  of  a  serious  regard  to  it,  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  life :  a  regard  not  the  same  exactly,  but  in 
many  respects  nearly  the  same,  with  what  a  full  conviction 
of  its  truth  would  lay  them  under.  Lastly,  it  will  appear, 
that  blasphemy  and  profaueness,  I  mean  with  regard  to 
Christianity,  are  absolutely  without  excuse.  For  there  is  no 
temptation  to  it,  bat  from  the  wantonness  of  vanity  or 
mirth  :  and  these,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
subject,  are  no  such  temptations  as  to  afford  any  excuse  for 
it.  If  this  be  a  just  accoimt  of  things,  and  yet  men  can  go 
on  to  vilify  or  disregard  Christianity,  which  is  to  talk  and 
act  as  if  they  had  a  demonstration  of  its  falsehood  ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  would  alter  their  behaviour  to  any 
purpose,  though  there  were  a  demonstration  of  its  truth. 
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TWO 

BRIEF    DISSERTATIONS. 

I.  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 
U.  OF  TUE  NATURE  OF  VIRTUE 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Is  the  first  copy  of  these  papers,  I  had  inserted  the  iwa 
followJiic^  Dissertations  into  the  chapters,  0/  n  Future  Li/e^ 
an(},  Of  the  Moral  Government  of  Ood ;  with  which  they  ard 
closely  connected.  But  as  they  do  not  directly  fall  under 
tho  title  of  the  foregoing  Treatise,  and  would  have  kept  the 
Bubjeot  of  it  too  long  out  of  eight,  it  seemed  more  proper  to 
place  Iheuj  by  themselves. 
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DISSEETATION  1. 

OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY, 

[The  question  to  which  this  dissertation  in  devot^.l  is  metaphy 
eically  of  considerable  interest.  Does  each  man  continue,  through 
his  whole  existence,  the  same  thinking  being;  and  if  so,  wherein 
does  the  sameness  consist,  and  what  is  evidence  of  it?  The  question 
ia  now  not  often  discussed;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  last  century 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  of  inquiry. ' 

As  the  question  is  generally  expressed,  it  is,  unhappily,  ambi- 
guous. ^  Person  or  substance,  for  example,  may  mean,  or  be  takeu 
to  include,  the  material  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed; 
and  as  it  is  kno\vn  that  the  human  frame  is  gradually  changed 
every  few  years,  the  question  whither  a  man  is  in  this  sense,  and 
for  seven  years  together,  the  same  pei-son  or  substance,  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  sameness 
(like  identity)  is  used  in  two  senses.  It  is  properly  applicable  to 
a  single  object  which  we  affirm  to  be  not  another.  In  a  secondary 
sense  it  is  applied  to  objects  which  are  very  much  alike ;  as  when 
we  say  that  one  house  is  built  of  the  same  materials  as  another, 
meaning  that  the  materials  ai-e  of  similar  quality.  In  the  first  sense, 
sameness  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  similarity — "  The  same  person, 
but  how  altered !"  In  the  second  sense  similarity  is  essential.  The 
secondary  sense  admits  of  degrees  ("  nearly  the  same  ");  the  proper 
sense  does  not.  ^ 

It  is  in  forgetfulness  of  this  last  distinction  that  some  have 
stated  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  thinking  being  (person  or 
substance)  continues  to  possess  like  qualities  through  its  whole 
existence.  In  fact,  men's  minds,  aifections,  judgments,  all  change. 
A  man  may  even  be  renewed  and  still  be,  in  the  proper  sense,  the 
same  man.  The  question  is  really,  freed  from  all  ambiguities,  Doea 
each  man  continue,  through  his  whole  being,  the  same  person,  or 
does  he  become  another ;  a  question  that  carries  with  it  its  answer. 

What  constitutes  this  sameness,  and  what  is  its  evidence,  are 
questions  less  easily  answered.     Clearly,  the  sameness  does  not  de- 

'  Se«  Martinus  Scriblerus,  ch.  vii. 
\>  *  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  iii.  172,  ed.  1745. 

3  Whately'a  Logic,  bk.  iv.  v.  §  1. 
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pend  on  the  identity  of  the  particles  of  our  bodies,  nor  even  upon 
the  possession  of  any  body.  Through  life,  we  have  the  same  body; 
that  is,  in  the  secondary  sen.=!e  of  same,  our  bodies  are  '  natural ;'  the 
resurrection  (or  spiritual)  bodj'  is  not  yet  given  to  us :  in  the  proper 
sense  of  same  our  bodies  are  not  the  same,  they  are  ever  changing, 
Nor  does  this  sameness  consist  in  or  depend  on  our  consciousness, 
as  Locke  seems  to  have  held.  In  states  of  disease  or  in  intem- 
perance a  man  may  lose  all  consciousness  of  identity  and  yet  not 
cease  to  be  the  same  person.  It  is  true  our  conviction  of  personal 
identity  and  the  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  through  consciousness 
and  memory,  as  in  ftict  they  are,  but  our  identity  itself  is  prior  to 
this  consciousness,  as  (to  use  Butler's  comparison)  tinith  is  prior  to 
knowledge.  I  am  now  conscious  of  existence;  I  am  conscious, 
moreover,  of  the  memory  of  prior  states  of  existence :  I  conclude, 
therefore,  instinctively  and  intuitively,  as  Butler  seems  to  teach, 
that  the  being  (or  person)  in  whom  this  double  consciousness  in- 
lieres  is  the  same  being  and  not  another.  The  evidence  is  intuitive, 
and  the  identity  ia  of  the  conscious  substance  or  thinking  being — 
not  of  consciousness,  still  less  of  matei-ial  substance.  ■* 

Tha  importance  of  this  speculation,  as  a  practical  question,  in 
connexion  with  a  future  life  is  obvious.  If  in  that  life  each  moral 
agent  is  no  longer  the  same,  but  another,  moral  government,  in  the 
largest  sense,  Ls  at  an  end.  That  government  implies  the  depend- 
ence of  the  condition  of  our  future  selves  upon  our  present  be- 
haviour. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  that  the  consciousness  of  mental  identity 
is  a  presumption,  as  Dr.  T.  Brown  has  intimated,  that  the  mind  is 
not  material.  It  seems  free  at  least  from  the  common  quality  of  all 
that  is  material — ^liability  to  change  and  decay.] 


"  The  sameness  of  person"  implied  in  our  living  in  a  future  life 
has  created  strange  difficulties,  and  stranger  solutions  of  them ; 
ending  in  the  denial  that  we  shall  ever  enter  it.  Hence  it  may  b« 
worth  considering. 

Wha^i  "  pei-sonal  identity  "  is,  is  a  question  not  easily  defined.    It 
Ib  clear,  however, 

1  In  relation  to  consciousness. 

That  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  acts  of  consciousness  of 

one's  self  gives  the  idea  of  this  identity  and  proves  it. 
Tet  such  consciousness  does  not  make  the  identity,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  it. 

*  See  Eeid's  Works,  Hamilton's  edition,  pp.  .344  and  350. 
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The  notion  tbat  cousclousness  makes  identity  seems  to  sprinfif 
from  the  fact,  that  conaciouaness  is  inseparable  from  oxnv  idea 
of  person  or  thinking  substance ;  and  so  sameness  of  con- 
sciousness, it  is  concluded,  makes  sameness  of  pei-son.  In 
fact,  however,  ue  may  be  the  very  persons  who  did  past  acta, 
though  the  acta  are  all  forgotten. 

2  In  relation  to  material  substance  or  properties,    identity   or 

sameness  Is  generally  used  in  a  secondary  sense  only:  to 
indicate  the  qualities  possessed  or  the  U30s  to  which  thinga 
may  be  applied. 
A  tree  is  the  same,  though  nil  the  material  particles  of  it  are 
changed,  and  the  properties  inherent  in  those  particles,  and 
inseparable  from  them,  have  been  -withdrawn  and  s\icceeded 
by  others. 
CoxCL.  Personal  identity,  therefore,  ia  neither  identity  of  conscious- 
ness, nor  identity  of  material  qualities  or  properties  ...  It  is 
really,  as  Locke's  statements  imply,  the  sameness  of  the  per- 
son, or  conscious  substance,  or  thinking  being:  those  terms 
having  the  same  meaning. 

3  Objections. 

1  But,  it  is  said  identity  is  ascertained  by  two  or  more  acts  of 

consciousness :  can  we  be  sure  that  those  two  acts  refer  to 
the  same  person  ?  Answer:  As  sure  as  that  two  perceptions 
of  one  object  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  object. 

2  Others  go  further,  and  say  cousciousuess  is  personality;  and 

as   the   first  is  successive,  and   ever  changing,  so  is  the 
second. — Answrjr :  Then  is  not  our  present  self  interested 
in  the  self  of  yesterday  or  of  to-morrow;  for  cei-tainly  oiir 
consciousness  in  each  case  differs.     Is  this  true?     And  if  it 
be  said  we  are  the  same,  as  far  as  we  remember;  then,  it  is 
answered,   that    this  either    gives  up    the  question,   uses 
"same"  in  a  new  sense,  or  maintains  the  absurdity  that 
personality  is  the  same,  while  consciousness,  which  alone 
constitutes  it,  is  not. 
The  futility  of  objections  to  this  "sameness,"  founded  on  vari- 
ations in  consciousness  and  actual  changes  of  material  substance 
Ls  thus  proved: — 

»  The  supposition  that  a  man  may  become  another  man  ia 

(1)  contradicted  by  our  natural  sense  of  things;   and 

(2)  even  if  true,  is  never  applied  to  temporal  concerns, 
and  80  ought  not  to  religion. 

b  Suppose  c  being  without  momory,  yet  with  life.  It  will 
continue  the  same  while  it  lives,  though  not  able  to 
renasraber  previous  states.    Add  memory,  suppose  soin? 
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etatea  remembered  and   others  forgotten,  why  doubt 

that  it  is  still  the  same  being  as  before  f 

c  All  are  conscious  that  a  man  is  the  same  person  as  far  back 

as  ho  remembers.     But  personality  is  either  a  substance 

or  a  property.    If  a  substance,  then  consciousness  proves 

the  sameness   of  substance.      If  a  property,    then   it 

proves  the  sameness  of  the  property,  and  therefore  the 

sameness  of  the  substance,  for  the  same  jiroperty  cannot 

be  transferred. 

3  But  does  not  our  conviction  of  personal  ideuSiity,  or  memoiy 

on  which  it  rests,  deceive  us?    We  are  conscious  of  same- 

nees,  are  we  the   same  ?     An    objection  which  leads  to 

absurd  results,  for  (a)  if  we  cannot  tnist  consciousness  or  a 

perception    of  memory,    neither    can  we   our   reasoning, 

which  includes  memory ;  and  besides  (b)  it  requires  us  to 

prove  the  truth  of  perceptions  or  faculties,  by  means  of 

the  very  faculties  we  suspect  and  condemn.] 


Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  state,  as  it  is  the  most 
important  question  which  can  possibly  be  asked,  so  it  is  tlie 
most  intelligible  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  language. 
Yet  strange  perplexities  have  been  raised  about  the  meanmg 
of  that  identity  or  sameness  of  person,  which  is  implied  in 
the  notion  of  our  living  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any  twa 
euccessive  moments.  And  the  solution  of  these  difficulties 
liath  been  stranger  than  the  difficulties  themselves.  For 
personal  identity  has  been  explained  so  by  some,  as  to  render 
the  inquiry  concerning  a  future  life  of  no  consequence  at  all 
to  us  the  persons  who  are  making  it.  And  though  few  men 
can  be  misled  by  such  subtleties,  yet  it  may  be  proper  a 
little  to  consider  them. 

Now  when  it  is  asked  wherein  personal  identity  consists, 
the  answer  should  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  asked  whereiii 
consists  similitude  or  equality ;  that  all  attempts  to  define 
would  but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
ascertaining  the  idea.  Tor  as,  upon  two  triangles  being 
compared  or  viewed  together,  there  arises  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  similitude  ;  or  upon  twice  two  and  tour,  the  idea  o  t 
equality ;  so  likewise,  upon  comparing  the  conscionenesses 
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ot  one's  self,  or  one's  o\\'n  existence,  in  any  two  moments, 
there  as  immediately  arises  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  personal 
identity.  And  as  the  two  former  comparisons  not  only  give 
us  the  ideas  of  similitude  and  equality,  but  also  show  us  that 
two  triangles  are  alike,  and  twice  two  and  four  are  equal ; 
so  the  latter  comparison  not  only  gives  us  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal identity,  but  also  shows  us  the  identity  of  ourselves 
in  those  two  moments  ;  the  present,  suppose,  and  that  im- 
mediately past ;  or  the  present  and  tlmt  a  month,  a  year,  or 
twenty  years  past.  Oi*,  in  other  words,  by  reflecting  upon 
that  which  is  myself  now,  and  that  which  was  myself  twenty 
years  ago,  I  discern  they  are  not  two  but  one  and  the  same 
self. 

But  though  consciousness  of  what  is  past  does  thus  ascer- 
tain  our  personal  identity  to  ourselvesj.yet  to  .say  that  it 
makes  personal  identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our  being  the 
same  persons,  is  to  say  that  a  person  has  not  existed  a  single 
moment,  nor  done  one  action  but  what  he  can  remember : 
indeed  none  but  what  he  reflects  upon.  And  one  should 
reaUy  think  it  self-evident,  that  consciousness  of  personal 
identity  presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  constitute,  per- 
sonal identity ;  any  more  than  knowledge,  in  any  other  case, 
can  constitute  truth  which  it  presupposes. 

This  wonderful  mistake  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
hence  ;  that  to  be  endued  with  consciousness  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  person  or  intelligent  being.  For  this 
might  be  expressed  inaccurately  thus,  that  consciousness 
makes  personality ;  and  from  hence  it  might  be  concluded 
to  make  personal  identity :  but  though  present  conscious- 
ness of  what  we  at  present  do  and  feel  is  necessary  to  our 
being  the  persons  wo  now  are,  yet  present  consciousness  of 
past  actions  or  feelings  is  not  necessary  to  our  being  the 
same  persons  who  performed  those  actions,  or  had  those 
feelings. 

'  [Consciousness  refers  properly  to  present  states  of  mind.  We 
are  not  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  past.  Strictly  speaking,  we  ara 
conscious  of  present  existence  and  conscious  of  the  remembrance  of 
the  past.  Butler  no  doubt  thought  of  this  distinction,  aa  towarda 
the  end  of  the  treatise  he  speaks  of  thia  second  consciousness  tia  a 
perception  of  the  ro  emery.  1 
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The  inquiiy,  what  makes  vegetables  the  same  iu  the  com- 
niou  acoeptatiou  of  the  word,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
relation  to  this  of  personal  identity ;  because  the  word  same,  2 
when  applied  to  them  and  to  person,  is  not  only  applied  to 
different  subjects,  but  it  is  also  used  in  different  senses.  For 
when  a  man  swears  to  the  same  treo  as  having  stood  fifty 
years  in  tho  same  place,  he  means  only  the  same  as  to  all 
the  purposes  of  property  and  uses  of  common  life,  and  not 
that  the  tree  has  been  all  that  time  the  same  in  tho  strict 
philosophical  sense  of  the  Avord.  For  ho  does  not  know 
whether  any  one  particle  of  the  present  treo  bo  the  same 
with  any  one  particle  of  tho  tree  which  stood  in  the  same 
place  fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they  have  not  one  c(>mmon 
particle  of  matter,  they  cannot  be  the  same  tree  in  tlie  proper 
philosophic  sense  of  the  word  same ;  it  being  evidently  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  say  they  are,  when  no  part  of  their 
substiuice,  and  no  one  of  their  properties  is  the  same :  no 
part  of  their  substance  by  the  supposition ;  no  one  of 
their  properties,  because  it  is  allowed  that  the  same  property 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  substance  to  another.  And 
therefore  when  we  say  the  identity  or  sameness  of  a  plant 
consists  in  a  continuation  of  tho  same  life,  communicated 
under  the  same  organization,  to  a  number  of  particles  of 
matter,  whether  the  same  or  not ;  the  word  same,  when  ap- 
plied to  life  and  to  organization,  cannot  possibly  be  under- 
stood to  signify  what  it  signifies  in  this  very  sentence,  when 
apijlied  to  matter.  In  a  loose  and  popular  sense  then  tho 
life  and  the  organization  and  the  plant  are  justly  said  to  bo 
the  same,  nf^t-withstanding  the  perpetual  change  of  the  parts. 
But  in  a  strict  and  philosopliical  manner  of  speech,  no  man, 
110  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no  anj'thing,  can  be  the  same 
•vrith  that  with  which  it  hath  mdecd  nothing  the  same.  Now 
sameness  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  when  applied  to  persons. 
The  identity  of  these,  therefore,  cannot  subsist  with  diversity 
of  substance. 

The  thing  here  considered  and  demonstratively,  as  I  think,  Coxru 
determined,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  these  words,  IVJiethef 
it,  i.  e.,  the  same  self  or  person,  he  the  same  identical  suh- 
ttance?  And  he  has  suggested  what  is  a  much  better  answer 
to  the  question,  than  that  which  he  gives  it  in  foi-m.  For  he 
defines  Person  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  etc.,  and  persona] 
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identity  the  sameness  of  a  rational  Icing.'  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  same  rational  being  is  the  same  substance ; 
which  needs  no  answer,  because  being  and  substance,  in  this 
place,  stand  lor  the  same  idea.  Tlic  ground  of  the  doubt, 
3  wlicther  the  same  person  be  the  same  substance,  is  said  to 
OIJ.  I.  be  tills;  that  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  in 
youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any  two  joint  successive  moments, 
is  not  the  same  individual  action,^  i.  c.,  not  the  same  con- 
sciousness, but  diflerent  successive  consciousnesses.  Now  it 
is  strange  that  this  should  liave  occasioned  such  perplexities. 
For  it  i3  sui'ely  conceivable,  that  a  person  may  have  a  cajja- 
city  of  knoAviug  some  object  or  other  to  be  the  same  now, 
which  it  was  when  he  contemplated  it  formerly  ;  yet  in  tliis 
case  where,  by  tlie  supposition,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be 
the  same,  the  i^erception  of  it  in  any  two  moments  camiot 
be  one  and  the  same  perception.  And  thus  though  tlie  suc- 
cessive consciousnesses  which  we  have  of  our  own  existence 
ai*e  not  the  same,  yet  they  arc  consciousnesses  of  one  and  the 
same  thing  or  object ;  of  the  same  pci'san,  self,  or  living  agent. 
The  person,  of  whose  existence  the  consciousness  is  felt  now, 
and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  discerned  to  be  not 
two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  i)erson  ;  and  therefore  ia 
one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  Locke's  observations  upon  this  subject  appear  hasty  ; 
and  he  seems  to  profess  himself  dissatisfied  with  suppositions 
which  he  has  made  relating  to  it.*     But  some  of  those  hasty 

*  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  [Locke's  error  in  relation  to 
pei-sonal  identity  was  not  unnatural.  From  ta-ste,  as  well  as  from 
the  precepts  of  his  own  philosophy,  he  was  strongly  indisposed  to 
speculate  on  what  may  be  called  the  nature  or  substance  of  the 
inind  itself.  We  are  conscious  of  past  acts  (he  reasoned)  as  our 
own;  we  admit  tham,  and  are  responsible  for  them,  whatever  thp 
mind  be.  For  practical  and  moral  purposes  that  admission  is 
enough.  The  acts,  we  are  conscious,  are  oiu-s,  though  done  in  the 
l>ast;  and  so  the  living  agent  is  the  same.  This  reasoning,  though 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  pui-pose,  was  soon  abused  by  Collins 
and  othei-s,  as  Butler  proceeds  to  show.  Locks  uraa  cori'ected  by 
Leibnitz,  but  most  fully  by  Butler.] 

»  Locke,  p.  146,  147. 

♦  Locke,  p.  1 52.  "  I  am  apt  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  this  sub- 
ct,  mads  some  suppositions  that  will  look  strange  to  some  readers, 
(I  possibly  they  tire  so  in  themselves." — Estay,  b.  it  c.  27.  a.  27. 
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obseivatkms  have  been  carried  to  a  strange  Icngili  by  otlicr?, 
whose  notion,  when  triced  and  examined  to  the  bottom,  Ohj. 
amounts,  I  think,  to  th's:*  "  That  personality  is  not  a  per- 
manent but  a  transient  tlixg;;  that  it  lives  and  dies,  l)Cguis 
and  ends  continually  ;  that  i\o  one  can  any  more  remain  ono 
and  the  same  person  two  moments  together,  than  two  suc- 
cessive moments  can  be  one  and  the  same  moment ;  that  our 
substance  is  indeed  continually  changing,  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  not  is,  it  seems,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  since  it  is 
not  substance  but  consciousness  alone  which  constitutes 
personality ;  which  consciousness,  being  successive,  caimot 
be  the  same  in  any  two  moments,  nor  consequently  the  per- 
sonality constituted  by  it.''  And  from  hence  it  must  follow 
that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourselves,  to  charge  our  present  a 
selves  with  any  thing  we  did,  or  to  imagine  our  present 
selves  interested  in  any  thing  which  befell  us  yesterday,  or 
that  our  present  self  will  be  interested  in  what  will  befall 
us  to-morrow  ;  since  our  present  self  is  not,  in  reality,  the 
same  with  the  self  of  yesterday,  but  anotiier  like  self  or 
person  coming  in  its  room,  and  mistaken  for  it ;  to  which 
another  self  will  succeed  to-morrow.  This,  I  say,  must  fol- 
low ;  for  if  the  self  or  person  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to- 
morrow, are  not  the  same,  but  only  like  persons  ;  the  person 
of  to-day  is  really  no  more  interested  in  what  will  befall  the 
person  of  to-morrow,  than  in  what  will  befall  any  other 
person.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  tliat  this  is  not  a  just 
representation  of  the  opinion  we  are  speaking  of ;  becatiso 
those  who  maintain  it  allow  that  a  iierson  is  the  same  as  far 
back  as  his  remembrance  reaches.  And  indeed  they  do  use 
the  tvords,  identitij  and  same  person.  Xor  will  language 
permit  these  words  to  be  laid  aside,  since  if  they  were  there 
must  be  I  know  not  what  ridiculous  periphrasis  substituted 
m  the  room  of  them ;  but  they  cannot,  consistently  with 
themselves,  mean  that  the  person  is  really  the  same.  For  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  personality  cannot  be  really  the  same 
if,  as  they  expi'cssly  assert,  that  in  which  it  consists  is  not 
the  same.  And  as,  consistently  with  themselves,  they  cannot, 
HO,  I  think  it  appears,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  person  is 

'  Seo  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Thii'd  Defence  of  his  Letter  to 
Mr-  Dodwell,  2pd  edit.  pp.  44,  56,  etc.  
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really  the  same,  but  oiily  that  ho  is  so  in  a  fictitious  sense  ; 
in  such  a  sense  only  as  they  assert,  for  this  they  do  assert 
that  any  number  of  pei-sons  whatever  may  be  the  same 
person.  The  bare  unfolding  this  notion,  and  laying  it  thus 
naked  and  open,  seems  the  best  confutation  of  it.  However, 
since  great  stress  is  said  to  be  put  upon  it  I  add  the  follow- 
ing things. 

(!)  First,  this  notion  is  absolutely  contradictory  to  that  cer- 
tain conviction  which  necessarily  and  every  moment  rises 
within  us,  when  we  tm-n  onr  thoughts  upon  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  look  forward  upon  what  is 
to  come.  All  imaginaiion  of  a  daily  change  of  that  living 
agent  which  each  man  calls  himself  for  another,  or  of  any 
such  change  throughout  our  whole  present  life,  is  entirely 
borne  down  by  our  natural  sense  of  things.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  person  in  his  wits  to  alter  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  his  health  or  affairs,  from  a  susjjicion  that  though  he 
should  live  to-morrow,  he  should  not,  howevei",  be  the  same 
person  he  is  to-day.  And  j'et  if  it  be  reasonable  to  act,  vnth. 
respect  to  a  future  life,  upon  this  notion,  that  personality  is 
transient,  it  is  reasonable  to  act  upon  it  -with  respect  to  the 
present.  Here  then  is  a  notion  equally  applicable  to  religion 
and  to  om-  temporal  concerns,  and  every  one  sees  and  feels 

(.2)  the  inexpressible  absurdity  of  it  in  the  latter  case  ;  if,  there- 
fore, any  can  take  uj)  with  it  in  the  former,  this  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  must  be  owing  to  an 
inward  unfairness  and  secret  corruption  of  heart. 

b  Secondly,  it  is  not  an  idea  or  abstract  notion,  or  quality, 
but  a  being  only,  which  is  capable  of  life  and  action,  of  hap- 
piness and  misery.  Now  all  beings  confessedly  continue  the 
same  during  the  whole  time  of  their  existence.  Consider 
then  a  living  being  now  existing,  and  which  has  existed  for 
any  time  alive  ;  this  living  being  must  have  done  and  suffered 
and  enjoyed,  what  it  has  done  and  suffered  and  enjoyed 
formerly,  (this  living  being,  I  say,  and  not  another,)  as  really 
as  it  does  and  suffers  and  enjoys,  what  it  does  and  suffers 
and  enjoys  this  instant.  All  these  successive  actions,  enjoy- 
ments, and  sufferings  are  actions,  enjoyments,  and  sufferings 
of  the  same  livhig  being.  ■  And  they  are  so  prior  to  all  con- 
sideration of  its  remembering  or  forgetting ;  hince  remem- 
bering or  forgetting  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  truth  of 
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past  matter  of  iact.  And  suppose  this  being  tudued  with 
limited  powers  of  knowledge  and  memory,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  power  of  knowing  itself 
to  be  the  same  living  being  which  it  was  some  time  ago,  of 
remembering  some  of  its  actions,  sufferings,  and  enjoyments, 
and  forgetting  others,  than  in  conceiving  it  to  know  or  re- 
member or  forget  any  thmg  else. 

Thirdly,  every  person  is  conscious  that  he  is  now  the  c 
same  person  or  self  he  was  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance 
reaches  ;  since  Avhen  any  one  reflects  upon  a  past  action  of 
his  own,  he  is  just  as  cei-faiu  of  the  person  who  did  that 
action,  namely  himself,  the  person  who  now  reflects  upon  it, 
as  he  is  certaui  that  the  action  was  at  all  done.  Kay,  very 
often  a  person's  assurance  of  an  action  having  been  done,  of 
which  he  is  absolutely  assured,  arises  wholly  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself  did  it.  And  this  he,  person,  or 
self,  must  either  be  a  substance  or  the  property  of  some  sub- 
stance. If  he,  if  person,  be  a  substance,  then  consciousness 
that  he  is  the  same  person  is  consciousness  that  he  is  the 
same  substance.  If  the  person,  or  he,  be  the  property  of  a 
substance,  still  consciousness  that  he  is  the  same  property 
is  as  certain  a  proof  that  his  substance  remains  the  same,  as 
consciousness  that  he  remains  the  same  substance  Avould  be  ; 
since  the  same  property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  sub- 
stance to  another." 

But  though  we  are  thus  certain  that  Ave  are  the  same  Clg 
agents,  living  beings,  or  substances  now,  which  we  were  as 
far  back  as  our  remembi-ance  reaches,  yet  it  is  asked  whether 
we  may  not  possibly  be  deceived  in  it  ?  And  this  question 
may  be  asked  at  the  end  of  any  demonstration  whatever ; 
because  it  is  a  question  concerning  the  tnith  of  perception 
by  memory.  And  he  who  can  doubt  whether  perception  by 
memory  can  in  this  case  be  depended  upon,  may  doubt  also  a 
whether  perception  by  deduction  and  reasoning,  which  also 

*  [Property,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  defined  by  the  logiciane 
as  a  peculiar  quality  of  anything  essential  to  it;  called,  on  this 
ground,  an  essential  mode.  Butler's  reasoning  here  is  open  to  an 
objection  already  intimated  (see  part  i.  chap.  i.  note).  It  rests  ti)o 
much  on  a  merely  verbal  detinition.  of  the  qualities  of.  mattei' — a 
subject  oB  ■wiuch  we  know  too  little  to  deduce  from  oiir  definitions 
tjruBtworthy  ooaclueions.  I 
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include  raeraoiy,  or  indeed  whether  intuitive  ijcreiption  can. 
Here  then  wo  can  go  no  further.^  For  it  is  ridiculous  to 
attempt  to  prove  tho  truth  of  those  perceptions,  whose  trutli 
we  can  no  otlierwiso  prove  than  by  other  perceptions  of 
exactly  the  same  Icind  with  them,  and  whicli  there  is  just 
the  same  ground  to  suspect;  or  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  otherwise  be  i)rovcd 
than  by  tho  use  or  means  of  those  very  suspected  facultiog 
themselves. 


DISSERTATION  II. 

OF  THE  NATUEE  OF  VIRT7E.' 

A  [Introduction. 

1  Moral    government    implies    ft    moral    nature    auJ    moral 

faculties. 

2  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  faculties  are  various. 

3  Nor  is  there  doubt  as  to  the  general  qualities  which  thes« 

faculties  approve,  such  as  vei-acity,  justice,  and  a  I'egard 
for  the  public  good. 

^  [Butler's  reasoning  in  this  chapter  has  very  much  the  character 
of  Dr.  Reid's  '  Philosophy,'  giving  to  the  instinctive  principles  of 
our  nature  a  greater  prominence  than  has  often  been  given  them  by 
metaphysicians.  This  peculiarity,  which  secured  for  Reid''^  fol- 
lowers the  title  of  the  "common-sense  school"  of  philosophy,  that 
eminent  inquirer  owed  probably  in  part  to  his  study  of  Bacon  and 
Butler,  both  of  whom  -^.n-^  favourites  with  him."! 

'  [To  appreciate  this  dissei-tation,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
the  theoi'ies  in  vogue  when  it  was  published.  Within  a  hundred 
years  Hobbes  had  published  his  theory  of  Human  Nature,  in 
which  he  taught  that  personal  gratification  was  the  sole  end  of 
eveiy  act,  that  every  exercise  of  passion  or  faculty  was  equally 
authoritative,  and  that  man  has  no  moral  faculties  of  perception  or 
action.  Cudworth  and  Clarke  held  in  opposition  to  this  theory  that 
tlie  distinction  between  right  and  wi'ong  is  eternal,  and  that  the 
quality  of  moi-al  acts  is  discerned  by  our  reason.  The  first  and 
'^ast  parts  of  Hobbes'  theory  Butler  here  refutes;  the  second  he 
notices  in  hifl  sermons.  He'  admits,  with  Clajko,  that  the  distino- 
tion  between  right  and  wronjj  ifl  eternal,  and  that  tha  (Ustinctiou  ifi 
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8  Note  then  a  few  tilings  conceruiuc;  it. 

1  Its  object  is  nut  eveut.s  but  actions  in  connexiou  with   prin- 
oipW  or    character;  including  therein   will    and   iuteiiiion- 
without  necessary  regard  to  the  actual  power  of  the  agent 
2  Our  sense  of  actions  as  good  or  bad  implies  a  sense  of  good  or 
ill  desert,  which  again  involves 
a  That  they  deserve  puiiifshment  or  reward, 
b  Irrespective  of  any  mischief  or  advantage  to  society;  for  an 
innocent    action,    which   is   yet    mischievous,   would  bo 
differently  regarded. 
c  111  desert  supposes   guilt,   and  seems   necessarily  connected 

with  misery, 
d  In  common  c;ises  of  vii-tue  good  desert  is  thought  but  suiall^ 

because  little  virtue  may  induce  men  to  act  well. 
e  In  vice  ill  desert  is  lessened  according  to  the  temptation. 


founded  on  the  fitness  of  things;  but  with  characteristic  wisdom  he 
ieeks  the  evidence  of  this  distinction  and  one  foundation  for  it  ia 
human  nature.  He  holds  also  that  our  approbation  of  virtue  is 
not  an  act  of  reason  simply,  but  an  emotion.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  merit,  and  of  its  connexion  with  a  reflex  sense, 
is  probably  taken  from  Shaftesbury,  to  whose  '  Characteristics '  he 
frequently  refers.  By  gi\mig  prudence  a  place  among  the  virtues, 
he  opposes  Hutcheson,  allows  whatever  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
Hobbes'  system,  and  explains  it.  By  donying  that  prudence  is 
the  whole  of  virtue,  he  meets  the  abuse  which  Hobbes  committed, 
and  which  some  modern  writei-s  have  revived.  Benevolence  he 
reckons  a  most  important  virtue,  and  yet  denies,  against  Leibnitz, 
that  all  virtue  is  resolvable  into  it.  In  his  doctrine  of  a  moral 
sense  he  agi-ees  substantially  with  Hutcheson,  his  contemponu-y, 
and  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  distinction  between  mere 
acts  and  the  dispositions  or  principles  from  which  they  spring,  he 
condemns  Hobbes  and  sanctions  Malebranche.  In  his  third  divi- 
sion he  gives  an  idea  of  the  "fitness  of  meral  acts; "  an  idea  more 
pi-actical  at  all  events  than  that  of  Clarke.  His  fifth  division 
answers  by  anticipation  the  theory  of  Bentham,  that  virtue  is  a 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  others;  as  the  dissertation  throughout 
anawei-s  the  theory  of  Paley.  Of  course  he  maintains  that  virtue 
and  happiness  generally  coincide,  and  in  the  long  run  will  always 
coincide — the  first  parts  of  the  Analogy  being  largely  based  on  thia 
view;  but  he  denies  that  happiness  or  interest  can  be  a  rub  to  ub, 
r-ur  i-uie  bemg,  in  truth,  God's  will,  as  revealed  in  his  word,  or  la 
the  moral  nature  he  na-T  given.] 
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3  111  desert  imiilles  a  comparison  of  an  act  with  the  capacities  c{ 

the  agent;  coiniiare  a  child  or  idiot  and  a  man.    Unfit,  uu- 
uatunU,  describe  this  perception. 

4  rrudeiice  (a  reasonable  desire  to  secure  happiness)  is  approved, 

and  imprudence  condemned. 

a  This  feeling  quite  independent  of  the  tendency  of  impru- 
dence to  lesson  happiness.  We  condemn  the  conduct; 
while  pitying  the  condition. 

b  Though  not  so  strenuously  condemned  as  faJaehood  or 
cruelty,  because  (1)  imprudence  brings  inmiediately  its 
punishment,  and  is  so  self-corrective,  and  (2)  then  punish- 
ment excites  pity,  which  lessens  displeasure, 

c  Still  it  is  condemned. 

d  Hence  prudence  is  a  species  of  virtue,  and  imprudonco  of 
vice, 

e  Whether  or  not  we  give  them  these  names. 
6  Virtue  is  not  wholly  benevolence,  or  vice  wholly  the  opposite, 
for  if  they  were 

a  Benevolence  would  be  approved  equally  to  whomever  it  was 
shown,  and  falsehood  would  be  condemned  only  as  in- 
jurious, 

b  To  take  from  one  and  give  to  another,  bo  adding  to  the  sum 
of  happiness,  would  be  a  virtue,  whatever  the  morality. 

c  Injustice  would  be  no  fault,  if  it  added  to  the  sum  of  hap- 
l)iness;  moreover, 

d  We  ai-e  so  made  that  we  condemn  falsehood,  etc.,  without 
respect  to  overbalance  of  happiness,  so  that  even  if  bene- 
volence be  God's  sole  end,  it  is  not  ours. 

e  Henre  moral  government  must  consist,  not  in  the  exercise 
of  benevolence  simply,  but  in  treating  men  according  to 
their  moral  nature. 

f  Most,  perhaps,  agree  in  these  last  principles,  yet  many  seem 
disposed  to  hold  that  the  whole  of  vice  consists  in  ita 
tendency  to  increase  misery — a  terrible  mistake,  which 
if  admitted  would  excuse  many  flagrant  crimes. 

g  And  in  truth  creatures  like  men  know  not  what  they  are 
about,  when  they  attempt  to  promote  happiness  otherwise 
tnan  through  veracity  and  justice. 

h  When  these  are  not  opposed,  however,  then  benevolence  i.* 
our  duty, 

I  Ca'jtion :  tiiough  veracity  is  om-  rule,  this  does  not  foibid  aA 
iwts  or  woi-ds  not  designed  to  deceive,  nor  likely  t/i 
deceive,  but  through  want  of  care  and  thought.] 
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That  which  renders  bcuigs  capable  of  moral  govommenl,  Is  Intro 
their  havinj?  a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties  of  pcrcep-  A 
tion  and  of  action.  Brute  creatures  aro  impressed  and  1 
actuated  by  various  instincts  and  propensions :  so  »ho  are 
we.  But  additional  to  this,  wo  have  a  capacity  of  reflecting 
upon  actions  and  characters,  and  making  them  an  object  to 
our  thought :  and  on  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  imavoid- 
ab!y  approve  some  actions,  under  the  peculiar  view  of  their 
being  virtuous  and  of  good  desert ;  and  disappi-ove  others, 
as  vicious  and  of  ill  desert.  That  we  have  this  moral  ap- 
proving and  disapproving*  faculty,  is  certain  from  our  expo-  2 
riencing  it  in  ourselves,  and  recognising  it  in  each  other. 
It  appears  from  our  exercising  it  unavoidably,  in  the  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  even  of  feigned  characters  :  from 
the  words,  right  and  wrong,  odious  and  amiable,  base  and 
luorthy,  with  many  others  of  like  signification  in  all  lan- 
guages, applied  to  actions  and  characters  :  from  the  many 
wTitten  systems  of  morals  which  suppose  it :  since  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  all  these  authors,  throughout  all  these 
treatises,  had  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  their  words, 
or  a  meaning  merely  chimerical  :  from  our  natural  sense  of 
gratitude,  which  implies  a  distinction  between  merely  being 
the  instrument  of  good,  and  intending  it :  from  the  like  dis- 
tinction, every  one  makes,  between  injuiy  and  mere  harm, 
which,  Ilobbes  says,  is  peculiar  to  mankind  ;  and  between 
injury  and  just  punishment,  a  distiuotion  plainly  natural, 
prior  to  the  consider.ation  of  human  laws.  It  is  manifest 
great  part  of  common  language,  and  of  common  behaviour 

'  This  way  of  speaking  is  taken  from  Epictetus,  Arr.  Epict.  1.  i. 
c  1.  aud  is  made  use  of  as  seeming  the  most  full,  and  least  liable 
^o  cavil.  And  the  moral  faculty  may  be  understood  to  have  these 
two  epithets,  ^oKifi-cuxriK))  (approving),  and  airo^oKifxaanK^  (dis- 
approving), upon  a  double  account ;  because,  upon  a  8urv3y  cf 
actiona,  whether  before  or  after  they  are  done,  it  determines  them 
to  be  good  or  evil  ;  and  also  because  it  determines  itself  to  be  the 
giude  of  action  and  of  life,  in  contradistinction  from  all  other 
faculties,  or  natural  principles  of  action:  in  the  very  same  manner 
aa  speculative  reason  directly  and  naturally  judges  of  speculative 
truth  and  falsehood;  and  at  the  same  time  is  attended  with  a  con- 
sciousness upon  reflection,  that  the  natural  rigiit  to  judge  of  thenj 
l)elong3  to  it. 

T  2 
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over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  BUjiposition  of  such  a  moral 
faculty ;  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral 
B^nse,  or  Divine  reason;  whether  considered  as  a  eeutimcnt 
of  the  uftderstauding,  or  as  a  perception  ot  tlie  heart ;  or, 
which  seems  the  truth,  as  including  both,"  Nor  is  it  at  all 
doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course  of  ad  ion  this  faculty, 
or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves,  and  what 
it  disapproves.  For,  as  much  as  it  has  bccu  disputed  wherein 
virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground  for  doubt  there  uiay  be 
about  paiticulars ;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an  uni- 
versally acknowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that,  which  all 
ages  and  all  countries  have  made  profession  of  in  public :  it 
is  that,  which  every  man  you  meet  puts  on  the  show  of:  it 
is  that,  which  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws  of  all  civil 
constitutions  over  the  face  of  the  earth  make  it  their  business 
CJid  endeavour  to  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  mankind : 
riianely,  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good.  It 
being  manifest,  then,  in  general,  that  we  have  such  a  faculty 
or  discernment  as  this,  it  may  be  of  use  to  remark  some 
things  more  distinctly  concerning  it." 

First,  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  object  of  thig 
faculty  is  actions,'  comprehending  under  that  name  active 
or  practical  principles  :  those  principles  from  which  men 
would  act,  if  occasions  and  circumstances  gave  them  power ; 
■  [Dr.  Whewell  has  reversed  this  expression,  and  reads  "  as  a 
prrception  of  the  understauding  or  as  a  sentiment  of  the  heart " 
(Butler's  Three  Sermons,  etc.,  p.  86).  But  the  text  is  defensible 
as  it  stands,  and  even  felicitous.  Butler  doubts  whetlier  to  refer 
conscience  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  heart:  it  has  more  of 
feeling  than  common  judgments,  and  yet  more  of  intelligence  than 
common  feeling.  He  calls  it  therefore,  "  a  sentiment  of  the  under- 
standing," or  "  a  perception  of  the  heart ;"  and  intimates  tliat  both 
sentiment  and  perception,  or  both  heart  and  understanding,  are 
included  in  it.  Professor  Fitzgerald  notes  a  similar  combination 
of  phi-ases  in  Adam  Smith's  description  of  Hutcheson's  System. — 
"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  Part  vi.,  chap,  iii.,  p.  356.] 

*  [These  remarks  may  be  well  applied  to  correct  Puley's  state- 
ments on  conscience. — '  Moral  Philosophy,'  Bk.  i.  chap,  v.] 

*  Ovhi  i)  aperij  kcu  kuk'hi — eV  iretffei,  aWA  ivtfyyela,  M.  Anton.  Ub. 
ix.  13,  Vii'tutis  laus  cmnis  in  actione  conaistit,  Cic.  OflF.  hb,  i. 
cap.  6.  [Or  as  Mackintosh  <»xpresses  it — the  objects  of  this  faculty 
are  "  the  meutid  dispositions   leading  to  voluntary  action,  and  the 
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and  wliicb^  when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  person,  wc  call 
his  cJiaractcr.  It  docs  not  appear,  tliat  brutes  have  tho 
least  reflex  sense  of  actions,  as  distin^ishcd  from  events  : 
or  that  will  and  design,  which  constitute  the  very  nature 
of  actions  as  such,  are  at  all  an  object  to  their  perception. 
But  to  ours  they  ai'C  ;  and  they  are  the  object,  and  the  only 
one,  of  the  approving  and  disapproving  faculty.  Acting, 
conduct,  behaviour,  abstracted  from  all  regard  to  what  is, 
in  fact  and  event,  the  consequence  of  it,  is  itself  the  natural 
object  of  the  moral  discernment ;  as  speculative  trutli  and 
falsehood  is  of  speculative  reason.  Intention  of  such  and 
Buch  consequences,  indeed,  is  always  included  ;  for  it  is  p<wt 
of  tho  action  itself ;  but  though  the  mtended  good  or  bad 
consequences  do  not  foUow,  we  have  exactly  the  same  sense 
of  tho  action  as  if  they  did.  In  like  manner  we  think  well 
or  ill  of  characters,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the 
good  or  the  evil,  which  persons  of  such  characters  have  it 
actually  in  their  power  to  do.  We  never,  in  the  moral  way, 
applaud  or  blame  cither  ourselves  or  others,  for  what  we 
enjoy  or  what  we  suffer,  or  for  having  impressions  made  upon 
us  Avhich  we  consider  as  altogether  out  of  our  power  ;  but 
only  for  what  we  do,  or  would  have  done,  had  it  been  in  our 
power :  or  for  what  wc  leave  undone,  which  we  might  have 
done,  or  would  have  left  undone,  though  we  could  have 
done  it. 

Secondly,  Our  sense  or  discernment  of  actions  as  morally    2 
good  or  evil,  implies  in  it  a  sense  or  disccmmej^  of  them  as 
of  good  or  ill  desert.*    It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  this  per- 


voluntary  actions  which  flow  from  these  dLspositions."  It  Is  thifi 
position  80  to  spoak  of  the  faculty,  between  motive  principles  and 
outward  gratification,  checking  and  controlling  all  those  principles, 
that  constitutes  the  authoritativeness  of  the  faculty  and  gives  it 
its  extensive  application.  It  uses  no  means,  has  no  outward  eiids, 
and  is  thus  the  most  independent  part  of  our  nature.] 

*  [It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  involved 
in  applying  the  term  *  merit '  to  acta  of  obedience  to  OoJ,  nud 
tlience  claiming  blessing  as  right,  on  the  groimd  of  desert.  Between 
man  and  man,  merit  implies  "  a  right  to  receive  some  good  uoon 
the  score  of  some  good  done,  and  not  due,  together  with  an  equ>> 
valence  or  parity  of  worth  between  them."     Clearly  no  part  of  this 
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ception,  so  as  to  answer  aU  the  questions  wLicli  may  be 
asked  concerning  it ;  but  every  one  speaks  of  such  and  such 
actions  as  deserving  punishment ;  and  it  is  not,  I  suppose, 
pretended,  that  they  have  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to 
the  expression.  Now  the  meaning  plainly  is  not,  that  we 
conceive  it  lor  the  good  of  society,  that  the  doer  of  such 
actions  should  be  made  to  suffer.  For  if  imhappily  it  were 
resolved,  that  a  man,  who,  by  some  innocent  action,  was  in- 
fected with  the  plague,  should  bo  left  to  perish,  lest,  by 
other  people's  comuig  neiu'  him,  the  infection  should  spread ; 
no  one  would  say  he  dcsei-ved  this  treatment.  Innocence 
and  ill-desert  arc  inconsistent  ideas.  Ill-desert  always  sup- 
poses guilt ;  and  if  one  bo  not  part  of  the  other,  yet  they  are 
evidently  and  natm-ally  connected  ui  our  mind.  The  sight 
of  a  man  in  misery  raises  our  compassion  towards  him  ;  and, 
if  this  misery  be  inflicted  on  him  by  another,  our  indignation 
against  the  author  of  it.  But  when  we  are  informed,  that 
the  sufferer  is  a  villain,  and  is  punished  only  for  his  treachery 
or  cruelty ;  our  compassion  exceedingly  lessens,  and  in  many 
instances  our  indignation  wholly  subsides.  Now  what  pro- 
duces this  effect  is  the  conception  of  that  in  tlie  sufferer^ 
■which  we  call  ill-desert.  Upon  cons^dcruig  then,  or  viewing 
together,  our  notion  of  vice  and  that  of  misery,  there  results 
a  third,  that  of  ill-desert.  And  thus  there  is  in  human 
creatures  an  association  of  the  two  ideas,  natm-al  and  moral 
evil,  wickedness  and  pimishment.  If  this  association  were 
merely  artificial  or  accidental,  it  were  nothing;  but  being 
most  imquestionably  natural,  it  greatly  concerns  us  to  attend 
to  it,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  concerning  om-  perception  of 
good  and  of  ill  desert,  that  the  former  is  very  weak  wit  h 
respect  to  common  instances  of  virtue.  One  reason  of  wliich 
may  be,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  a  spectator,  how  far  such 


definition  can  apply  to  God.  All  obedience  is  due  to  liim:  When 
paid,  it  is  "  of  kis  own  "  we  have  given  him;  nor  is  any  good  conferred 
on  Gvd  by  the  gift.  Hence  there  is  no  intiinsic  merit  (».  e.,  uothiug 
that  can  give  of  itself  a  rijht  to  reward^  in  any  of  our  acta.  The 
only  possible  merit  wliich  the  case  admits,  is,  that  we  give  him  what 
is  due.  See  Luke  xvii.  10;  '  South's  Sermons,  iii.'  Senaion  i.  In 
common  usage,  '  merit'  expreuses  simply  praiseworthiness  ;  and 
♦demerit,'  the  t-pposite;  'good  and  ill  desert,'  as  Butler  calls  them.'] 
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instancoB  oi'  virtue  proceed  from  a  virtuous  j  rinciple,  or  in 
wliat  (logTcc  this  principle  is  prevalent ;  since  a  very  weak 
regard  to  virtue  may  be  sullicieut  to  make  meu  act  well  in 
many  common  instances.  And  on  the  other  hand,  our  per- 
ception of  ill-desert  in  vicious  actions  lessens,  in  proportion 
to  the  temptations  men  are  thought  to  have  had  to  such 
v-iccs.  For,  vice  in  human  creatures  consisting  cliieliy  in 
the  absence  or  want  of  the  virtuous  principle  ;  though  a  man 
be  overcome,  suppose,  by  tortures,  it  does  not  from  thence 
appear  to  what  degree  the  virtuous  principle  was  wanting. 
All  that  appears  is,  that  he  had  it  not  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
prevail  over  the  temptation ;  but  possibly  he  had  it  in  a 
degree,  which  would  have  rendered  him  proof  against  com- 
mon temptations. 

'J'hirdly,  Our  perception  of  vice  and  ill-desert  arises  from, 
and  is  the  result  of,  a  comi)arison  of  actions  with  the  nature 
and  capacities  of  the  agent.  For  the  mere  neglect  of  doing 
what  we  ought  to  do  would,  in  many  cases,  be  determined  by 
all  men  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  vicious.  And  this  deter- 
mination must  arise  from  such  comparison,  and  be  the  result 
of  it ;  because  such  neglect  would  not  be  vicious  in  creatures 
of  other  natures  and  capacities,  as  brutes.  And  it  is  the 
same  also  with  respect  to  positive  vices,  or  such  as  consist 
in  doing  what  we  ought  not.  For,  every  one  has  a  different 
sense  of  harm  done  by  an  idiot,  madman,  or  child,  and  by 
one  of  mature  and  common  understanding;  though  the 
action  of  both,  including  the  intention,  which  is  part  of  tlie 
action,  be  the  same  ;  as  it  may  be,  since  idiots  and  niadmen, 
as  well  as  children,  are  capable  not  only  of  doing  mischief, 
but  also  of  intending  it.  Kow  this  difi'erence  must  arise  from 
somewhat  discerned  in  the  nature  or  capacities  of  one,  which 
renders  the  action  vicious  ;  and  the  want  of  which,  in  the 
other,  renders  the  same  action  innocent  or  less  vicious  ;  and 
this  plainly  supposes  a  comparison,  whether  reflected  upon 
or  not,  between  the  action  and  capacities  of  tlie  agent,  pre- 
vious to  our  determining  an  action  to  be  vicious.  And  hence 
arises  a  proper  application  of  the  epithets,  incon<jii(ous,un- 
suitahle,  disprojiortionute,  iivfit,  to  actions  which  oui'  moral 
faculty  determines  to  be  \Tcious. 

Fourthly,  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  lucn  are 
more   at  lilcrty,   in  point  of  morals,  to  make  theicwlvee 
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miserable  without  reason  than  to  make  other  people  so ; 
or  dissolutely  to  neglect  their  own  greater  good,  for  the 
Bake  of  a  present  lesser  gratitication,  than  thoyareto  neglect 
the  good  of  others,  whom  Katnre  has  committed  to  their 
care.  It  should  seem,  that  a  due  concern  about  our  own 
interest  or  happiness,  and  a  reasonable  endeavour  to  secure 
and  promote  it,  which  is,  I  think,  very  much  the  meaning  of 
the  word  j^jr^cZciicr,  in  our  language ;  it  should  seem,  that 
this  is  virtue,  and  the  contrary  behaviour  faulty  and  blame- 
able  ;  since,  in  the  calmest  way  of  reflection,  we  approve  of 
the  tirst,  and  condemn  the  other  conduct,  both  in  ourselves 
and  others.  This  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  alto- 
gether different  from  mere  desu'C  of  our  own,  or  of  their 
happiness,  and  from  sorrow  upon  missing  it.  For  the  object 
or  occasion  of  this  last  kind  of  perception  is  satisfiiction  or 
imeasin.CHS :  whereas  the  object  of  the  first  is  active  beha- 
vjom-.  In  one  case,  what  our  thoughts  fix  upon  is  our  con- 
dition :  in  the  other,  our  conduct.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
Katme  has  not  given  us  so  sensible  a  disapprobation  ol 
imprudence  and  folly,  either  in  ourselves  or  others,  as  of  false- 
hood, injustice,  and  cruelty :  I  suppose,  because  that  constant 
habitual  sense  of  private  interest  and  good,  which  we  always 
carry  about  with  us,  renders  such  sensible  disapprobation 
less  necessary,  less  wanting,  to  kecij  us  from  imprudently 
neglecting  our  own  happiness,  and  foolishly  injuiuig  our- 
selves, than  it  is  necessary  and  wanting  to  keep  us  from 
injm-ing  others,  to  whose  good  we  cannot  have  so  strong  and 
constant  a  regard :  and  also  because  imprudence  and  folly, 
appearing  to  bring  its  own  punishment  more  immediately 
and  constantly  than  mjurious  behaviour,  it  less  needs  the 
additional  punishment,  Avhich  would  be  infJictcd  upon  it  by 
others,  had  they  the  same  sen&iblc  indignation  against  it,  as 
against  injustice,  and  fraud,  and  cruelty.  Besides,  unhap- 
piness  W'w^  in  itself  the  natural  object  of  compassion  ;  the 
mdiapimicss  o-luch  people  bring  upon  themselves,  though  it 
be  wUfully,  excites  in  us  some  ])ity  for  liiem:  and  this  of 
course  lessens  om-  displeasure  against  them.  But  still  it  is 
matter  of  exii-licnce,  that  we  are  formed  so  as  to  retlect 
very  severely  upon  the  greater  mstanccs  of  imprudent  neg- 
lects and  foolish  rashness,  both  in  ourselves  and  others.  In 
instances  of  this  kind,  men  often  say  of  themselves  with 
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remorse,  and  of  others  witli  some  indignation,  that  Uicy 
deserved  to  suffer  such  caUxmities,  because  they  brought  tlieni 
upon  thenisolvcs,  and  would  not  take  wamin;^.  i'ai-iicuhirly 
when  persons  conic  to  poverty  and  distress  by  a  long  course 
of  exti-avagancc,  and  after  frequent  admonitions,  though 
without  falseh(iod  or  injustice ;  wo  plaiidy  do  not  regard 
such  people  as  alike  objects  of  compassion  with  th^se,  Avho 
lire  brought  into  the  same  condition  by  unavoidable  acci- 
dents. From  these  thin{^s  it  appears,  that  prudence  is  a 
species  of  virtue,  and  folly  of  vice :  meaning  by  folly,  sonia- 
what  quite  different  from  mere  incapacity ;  a  thoughtless 
want  of  that  regard  and  attention  to  our  own  happiness, 
wliich  we  had  capacity  for.  And  this  the  word  pri'^xrly 
includes;  and,  as  it  seems,  in  its  usual  acceptation:  for  Me 
scarce  apply  it  to  brute  creatures. 

However,  if  any  person  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  matter., 
I  shall  very  willingly  give  him  up  the  words  virtue  and 
vice,  as  not  applicable  to  prudence  and  folly  ;  but  must  beg 
leave  to  in.^ist,  that  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  judge 
of  actions,  approves  of  prudent  actions,  and  disapproves 
imprudent  ones  ;  I  say  prudent  and  imprudent  actions  as 
such,  and  considered  distinctly  from  the  happiness  or  misery 
which  they  occasion.  And,  by  the  way,  this  obsei-vation 
may  help  to  determine  what  justness  there  is  in  that  objec- 
tion against  religion,  that  it  teaches  us  to  be  interested  and 
selfish. 

Fifthly,  Without  inquiring  how  far,  and  in  what  sense, 
virtue  is  resolvable  into  benevolence,  and  vice  into  want  of 
it :  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  benevolence,  and  the 
want  of  it,  singly  considered,  are  in  no  sort  the  whole  of 
virtue  and  vice.  For  if  this  were  the  case,  in  the  review  of 
one's  own  character  or  that  of  others,  our  moral  under- 
standing and  moral  sense  would  be  indifferent  to  everything 
but  the  degrees  in  which  benevolence  prevailed  and  the 
degrees  in  which  it  was  wanting.  That  is,  we  should  neither 
approve  of  benevolence  to  some  persons  rather  than  to 
others,  nor  disapproA'e  injustice  and  falsehood  upon  any 
other  account,  than  merely  as  an  overbalance  of  happiness 
was  foreseen  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  first  and  of  misery 
py  the  second.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  two  men 
competitors   for   anything  whatever,  which  would  bo  of 
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equal  advantage  to  each  of  them ;  though  nothing  indeed 
would  be  moio  impertinent,  than  for  a  stranger  to  busy 
himself  to  get  one  of  them  prcfeiTed  to  the  other  ;  yet  such 
endeavour  would  be  virtue,  in  behalf  of  a  friend  or  bene- 
factor, abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  distant  conso- 
qucnccs  ;  as  that  example  of  gratitude  and  the  cultivation 
of  friendship  would  be  of  general  good  to  the  world.     Again, 

b  suppose  one  man  should  by  fraud  or  violence  take  from 
anotlier  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a 
third,  who  he  thought  would  have  as  much  pleasure  from  it 
as  would  balance  the  pleasure  which  the  first  possessor 
M-ould  have  had  in  the  enjoyment,  and  his  vexation  in  the 
loss  of  it :  sui)pose  also  that  no  bad  consequences  would 
follow,  yet  such  an  action  would  surely  be  vicious.      Nay 

c  fm-ther,  were  treachery,  violence,  and  injustice  no  otherwise 
vicious  than  as  foreseen  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance 
of  misery  to  society  ;  then,  if  in  any  case  a  man  could  pro- 
cure to  himself  as  great  advantage  by  an  act  of  injustice,  as 
the  whole  foreseen  inconvenience,  likely  to  be  brought  upon 
others  by  it,  would  amount  to ;  such  a  piece  of  injustice 
would  not  be  faulty  or  vicious  at  all,  because  it  would  be  no 
more  than  in  any  other  case,  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  satis- 
faction to  another's  in  equal  degrees.    The  fact  then  appears 

d  to  be,  that  we  are  constituted  so  as  to  condemn  falsehood, 
unprovoked  violence,  injustice,  and  to  approve  of  bene- 
volence to  some  preferably  to  others,  abstracted  from  all 
consideration  which  conduct  is  likeliest  to  produce  an  over- 
balance of  happiness  or  miseiy.'  And  therefore,  were  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  propose  notlnng  to  himself  as  an  end 

e  but  the  production  of  happiness,  were  his  moral  character 
merely  that  of  benevolence,  yet  ours  is  not  so.  Upon  that 
supposition  indeed  the  only  reason  of  his  giving  us  tho 
above-mentioned  approbation  of  benevolence  to  some  persons 
rather  than  others,  and  disapprobation  of  falsehood,  unpro- 
voked violence,  and  injustice,  must  be,  that  he  foresaw  this 
constitution  of  our  nature  would  produce  more  happiness, 
than  forming  us  Avith  a  temper  of  mere  general  benevolence. 
But  still,  since  this  is  our  constitution,  falsehood,  violence, 

'  [This  remai-k  was  probably  suggested  by  Mandeville's  theory 
(eeo  p.  59\  and  answers  by  anticipation  the  theory  of  Paley,] 
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injustice,  mu&t  be  vico  in  us,  and  bcncvolcuco  to  some,  pi^©- 
ferably  to  ulbcrs,  virtue  ;  abstracted  from  all  consideration 
of  the  overbalance  of  evil  oi  good,  which  they  may  appear 
likely  to  fvoduce. 

Now  if  human  creatures  ai'o  e.-dued  with  such  a  moral 
natme  as  we  have  been  explaining,  or  with  a  moral  faculty, 
the  natui'al  object  of  which  is  actions  ;  moral  government 
must  consist  in  rcndermg  them  happy  and  mihappy,  in 
rewai'ding  and  pmiishing  them,  as  they  follow,  neglect,  or 
depart  from,  the  moral  rule  of  action  intci'woven  in  their 
nature,  cr  suggested  and  enforced  by  this  moral  faculty  ;* 
in  rewarding  aud  punishing  them  upon  account  of  thch'  so 
doing. 

*  [Compare  with  this  passage  on  the  danger  of  makiug  utility  or 
beucvolence  our  rule,  the  ctatements  at  the  eud  of  Sermon  iii.  From 
the  two  passages  we  may  lea^n  the  peculiarity  in  tins  respect  of 
Butler's  system.  He  held,  as  did  Paley,  that  all  vhtue  is  conducive 
both  to  individual  and  to  general  happiness,  alicays  really  useful,  and 
iu  the  eud,  obviously  useful.  But  he  strenuously  denies  that  utility 
is  the  quality  in  acts  for  which  we  daem  them  virtuous ;  or  that  the 
utility  of  an  act  is  any  satisfactory  rule  (with  us)  to  decide  whether 
it  ought  to  be  performed.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment ai'e  not  few,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Paley  bases  bis 
entire  system  of  ethics  on  the  usefulness  of  acts,  and  shows  that 
rules  so  framed  agree  in  the  main  with  those  founded  on  other  prin- 
ciples, Butler  himself  reasons  against  revenge,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  soon,  if  indulged,  destroy  society;  ».  e.,  he  proves  the  duty 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  (Sermon  'x.)  by  referring,  not  to  con- 
Bcience,  but  to  the  consequences  of  retaliation.  The  following  facts, 
however,  need  to  be  remembered,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
explain  the  whole.  (1.)  In  some  cases  the  morality  of  an  act  is, 
apart  from  its  results,  indifferent:  of  two  such  acta  (equally  innocent) 
the  one  that  eifects  most  good  in  the  result  is  for  th^t  reason  to  bn 
preferred.  But  cleai-ly  it  does  not  follow  that  utiUty  is  the  rule  of 
acts  in  themselves  moral.  (2.)  On  some  questions  ths  rule  that  ought 
to  guide  conscience  is  not  clear.  She  needs  teaching;  .-uid  thu  bj  aeal 
ia  either  to  Scripture,  or  if  Scripture  ia  iuaccessibla,  cr  there  are 
doubts  aa  to  its  meaning,  to  the  consequences  of  acts.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  only  conclusion  they  jus- 
tify is,  that  duty  may  sometimes  be  decided,  even  in  moral  aots, 
by  studying  results.  (3.)  In  all  such  cases,  however,  and  in  every 
other,   the  atility  is  not  directly  the  ground  of  moral  obligation. 
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f  I  ara  not  sensible  that  I  Lave,  in  this  fiftn  observation, 
contradicted  what  any  author  designed  to  assert.  But  some 
of  gieat  and  distinguished  merit  have,  I  tliink,  expressed 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  may  occasion  some  danger,  to 
careless  readers,  of  imagining  the  whole  of  \irtue  to  consist 
in  singly  aiming,  accordmg  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  at 
pruiuoting  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the  present  stale ; 
and  the  whole  of  vice,  in  doing  what  they  foresee,  or  might 
foresee,  is  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of  unhappiness 
in  it ;  than  which  mistakes,  none  can  be  conceived  more 
terrible.'  For  it  is  certain,  tl*at  some  of  the  most  sliocking 
instances  of  injustice,  adultery,  miu'der,  perjury,  and  even  of 
persecution,  may,  in  many  supposable  cases,  not  have  the 
appearance  of  being  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of 
misery  in  the  present  state :  perhaps  sometimes  may  liavo 
the  contrary  appearance.  For  this  reflection  might  easily 
be  carried  on,  but  I  forbear.  The  happiness  of  the  Avorld 
is  the  concern  of  him,  who  is  the  lord  and  the  proprietor  of 
it ;  nor  do  we  know  what  we  are  about,  -when  we  endeavour 

g  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  in  any  ways  but  those 
which  he  has  directed  ;  that  is,  indeed,  in  all  ways  not  con- 
trary to  veracity  and  justice.  I  speak  thus  upon  supposition 
of  persons  really  endeavouring,  in  some  sort,  to  do  good 
without  regard  to  these.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
such  supposed  endeavoui's  proceed,  almost  always,  from 
ambition,  the  spirit  of  party,  or  some  indirect  principle,  con- 
cealed, perhaps,  in  gTcat  measure  from  persons  themselves. 
And  though  it  is  our  business  and  our  duty  to  endeavour, 
within  the  bounds  of  veracity  and  justice,  to  contribute  to 
tlie  ease,  convenience,  and  even  cheerfulness  and  diversion 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  yet,  from  our  short  views,  it  is 
greatly  xmcertam,  whether  this  endeavour  will,  in  particular 
instances,  produce  an  overbalance  of  happiness  upon  tlio 
whole ;  since  so  many  and  distant  things  must  come  into  the 


The  utility  shows  wLat  GodCs  mil  is,  and  on  that  will  (or  on  what  is 
right)  our  obligation  rests.  To  do  a  thing  because  it  is  tiscful  is  ono 
thing;  to  do  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  every  one  feels  to  be  arey- 
t/i^r.  The  theory  that  makes  utility  identical  with  morality — not 
coincideut  simply — confounds  the  two.] 
•  Page  W^ 
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acoount,  And  that  which  makes  it  oiir  duty  is,  that  there 
is  some  appearance  that  it  will,  and  no  positive  appearance 
sufficient  to  balance  this,  on  the  contrary  side  ;  and  also, 
that  such  benevolent  endeavour  is  a  cultivation  of  that  most 
excellent  cf  all  virtuous  principles,  the  active  principle  of 
benevolence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  is  to  be  our 
rule  of  life,  it  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  snare  Avill  be  laid 
in  the  way  of  some  plain  men,  that  the  use  of  common  forms 
of  speech,  jj^enerally  understood,  cannot  be  falsehood  ;  and, 
in  general,  that  there  can  be  no  designed  falsehood  Avithout 
designing  to  deceive.  It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  in 
numberless  cases,  a  man  may  be  under  the  strictest  obli- 
gations to  what  he  foresees  will  deceive  without  his  intend- 
ing it.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee,  that  the  words 
and  actions  of  men,  in  different  ranks  and  employments,  and 
of  different  educations,  will  perpetually  be  mistaken  by  each 
other  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  so,  whilst  tliey  will  judge  with 
the  utmost  carelessness,  as  they  daily  do,  cf  what  they  are 
not,  perhaps,  enough  informed  to  be  competent  judges  of, 
even  though  they  considered  it  with  gieat  attention.'" 

'"  [Connecting  this  Dissertation  with  the  three  Sermons  on 
Human  Nature,  and  with  the  1st  chapter  of  the  2nd  pai-t  of  the 
Analogy,  we  have  a  fairly  complete  view  of  Butler's  ethical 
system.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  noticed  a  distinction  of  great  import- 
ance in  all  ethical  discussions :  what  is  the  quality  in  any  act  which 
induces  men  to  pronounce  it  virtuous  is  one  question ;  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  feehngs  with  which  they  regard  it  is  altogether 
another.  Sir  James  deems  it  a  deficiency  in  Butler's  system  that 
he  has  not  given  an  answer  to  the  first  question,  though  to  the 
second  his  answer  is  complete.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  pas- 
Bages  indicated  above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  historian  of  modern 
ethics  is  hardly  just  to  our  a\ithor.  Butler  affirms  repeatedly,  that 
the  characteristic  quality  of  a  moral  act  is  7iot  its  vitllity,  tiiough 
the  act  is  always  useful;  it  is  rather  its  hai-mony  with  the  relatioua 
in  which  men  stand  (Anal.  pt.  ii.  ch.  1),  as  when  we  say  that  gra- 
tituie  is  what  is  due  to  a  benefactor  ;  or  its  suitableness  to  their 
nature,  or  its  intrinsic  veracity  or  justness,  its  I'ightness  or  wi-ong- 
nees,  or  its  agreement  with  the  will  and  ckiracter  of  God.  If  it  be 
said  that  he  haa  not  clearly  defined  the  quality,  it  must  be  an- 
te wered,  that  neither  has  modern  inquiry,  which  is  even  disposed 
ko  regard  the  quality  as  itself  not  further  defiaabl s,  (see  Wayland, 
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p.  44 J,  and  that,  aLove  all,  he  insists  everywhere  on  the  existence 
of  this  quality  in  all  moral  acta,  quite  independently  of  their  ten- 
rieucics.  That  Mackintosh  haa  overlooked  this  dissertation  and  the 
ethical  discussions  of  the  Analogy  is  not  probable  ;  but  certainly 
Butler  has  set  forth  the  "  Criterion  of  Morality"  more  clearly  thaa 
the  hitstorian  supposed.  On  Butler's  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments," 
leo  note  at  the  end  of  the  Senuon  iii-J 
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PREFACE. 


Tnoaan  it  is  .scarce  possible  to  avoid  judging,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  almost  every  tiling  whieli  offers  itself  to  one's 
thonghts  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  many  persons,  from  different 
causes,  never  exercise  their  judgment,  upon  what  comes 
before  them,  in  the  way  of  determining  whether  it  be  conclu- 
sive and  holds.  TJiey  ai-e  perhaps  entertained  with  some 
things,  not  so  witTi^othcrs ;  they  like  and  they  dislike :  but 
whether  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made 
out  or  not ;  whether  a  matter  be  stated  according  to  the  real 
truth  of  the  case,  seems  to  the  generality  of  people  merely 
a  circumstance  of  no  consideration  at  all.  Arguments  are 
often  wanted  for  some  accidental  purpose  :  but  proof  as 
such  is  what  they  never  want  for  themselves  ;  for  their  own 
satisfaction  of  mind,  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the 
multitudes  who  read  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of 
reasons ;  there  are,  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own 
entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said, 
several  of  which  is  prodigious,  who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  is  true :  I  say  curiosity  ;  because  it  is  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious  and  sacred  attention, 
which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important  question,  what 
is  tlie  rule  of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the  world. 

For  the  sake  of  this  Avhole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are 
of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way 
from  different  occasions,  I  have  often  wished,  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  lay  before  oeople  nothing  in  matters  of 
argument  but  premises,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclusions 
themselves  ;  which,  though  it  could  not  be  done  in  all  cases, 
might  in  many. 
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TLe  gteat  uuinbcr  of  books  aud  papers  of  amuscmeiit, 
nbich,  of  ono  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way,  bavo 
m  part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fail  in  with,  and 
humour,  this  idle  way  of  rcatling  and  considering  things.  By 
this  means,  time  even  in  solitude  is  happily  got  rid  of,  with- 
out the  pain  of  attention:  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put 
to  the  account  of  idleness,  one  can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is 
spent  with  less  thought,  than  great  part  of  that  which  is 
spent  in  reading. 

Thus  people  habituate  themselves  to  let  things  pass 
through  their  minds,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than  to  think 
of  them.  Thus  by  use  they  become  satistied  merely  with 
seeing  what  is  said,  without  going  any  further.  Review 
and  attention,  and  even  forming  a  judgiiieut,  becomes  fatigue  : 
aud  to  lay  any  thing  before  them  that  requires  it,  is  putting 
them  quite  out  of  their  way. 

There  are  also  persons,  and  there  are  at  least  more  of 
them  than  have  a  right  to  claim  such  superiority,  who  take 
for  gi-anted,  that  they  are  acquamted  with  everythmg  ;  and 
that  no  subject  if  treated  in  the  manner  it  should  be,  can  be 
rreated  in  any  manner  but  what  is  familiar  and  easy  to 
tncm. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  few  persons  have  a  riglit  to  demand 
attention  ;  but  it  is  also  tme,  that  nothing  can  be  understood 
without  that  degree  of  it,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
requires.  Now  morals,  considered  as  a  science,  concerning 
which  speculative  difficulties  are  daily  raised,  and  treated 
with  regard  to  those  difficulties,  jilainly  require  a  very  pecu- 
liar attention.  For  here  ideas  never  are  in  themselves 
determinate,  but  become  so,  by  the  train  of  reasoning  and 
the  place  they  stand  in  ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  words  can 
always  stand  for  the  same  ideas,  even  in  the  same  author, 
much  less  in  dill'crent  ones.  Hence  an  argument  may  not 
readily  be  ajiprehended,  which  is  different  from  its  being 
mistaken  ;  and  even  caution  to  avoid,  being  mistaken,  may, 
in  some  cases,  render  it  less  readily  apprehended.  It  is  very 
unallowable  for  a  work  of  imagination  or  entertainment  not 
to  be  of  easy  comprehension,  but  may  be  unavoidable  \^  a- 
work  of  another  kind,  where  a  man  is  not  to  torn)  or  iiCv---**-;- 
ddtc,  bat  to  gtute  thinjrs  as  he  fijids  thi.im 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  following  dis- 
oourscs  are  very  abstruse  and  difficult ;  or,  if  you  please, 
obscure  :  but  I  must  take  leave  to  add,  that  those  alone  are 
judges,  Avhotlicr  or  no  and  how  far  this  is  a  fault,  who  are 
judges,  whether  or  no  and  how  far  it  might  have  been  avoided 
— those  only  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  understand  what  is 
hero  said,  and  to  see  how  far  the  things  here  insisted  upon 
and  not  other  things,  might  have  been  put  in  a  plainer 
maimer  ;  which  yet  I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that  they 
could  not. 

Thus  much  however  will  be  allowed,  that  general  criti- 
cisms concerning  obscurity  considered  as  a  distinct  thing 
from  confusion  and  peri^lexity  of  thought,  as  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  ground  for  them  ;  so  in  others,  they  may  be 
nothing  more  at  the  bottom  than  complaints,  that  everything 
is  not  to  be  understood  with  the  same  ease  that  some  thmgs 
are.  Confusion  and  perplexity  in  WTiting,  is  indeed  w  ithout 
excuse,  because  any  one  may,  if  he  pleases,  know  whether 
he  understands  and  sees  through  what  he  is  about :  and  it  is 
unpardonable  for  a  man  to  lay  his  thoughts  before  others, 
when  he  is  conscious  that  he  himself  does  not  know  where- 
abouts he  is,  or  how  the  matter  before  him  stands.  It  is 
coming  abroad  in  disorder,  which  he  ought  to  be  dissatisfied 
to  find  himself  in  at  home. 

But  even  obsciuities  arising  fi'om  other  causes  than  the 
abstruscness  of  tlie  argument,  may  not  be  always  inexcus- 
able. Thus  a  subject  may  be  treated  in  a  manner,  which  all 
along  supposes  the  reader  acquainted  with  what  has  been 
8aid  upon  it,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  with 
what  is  tlie  present  state  of  opinion  in  the  world  concerning 
such  subject.  This  will  create  a  difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  and  even  tlirow  an  obscurity  over  the  wiiole  before 
those  w  ho  arc  not  thus  informed  ;  but  those  who  are,  will 
be  disposed  to  excuse  such  a  manner,  and  other  things  of  the 
like  kind,  as  a  saving  of  their  patience. 

However  upon  the  whole,  as  the  title  of  sermons  gives 
«ome  right  to  expect  w  hat  is  jjlain  and  of  easy  comprehen- 
sion, and  as  the  best  auditories  are  mixed,  I  shall  not  set 
«bo7;t  to  iustify  the  jiropriety  of  preaching,  or  under  that 
tUlc  publishing,  discourses  so  abstruse  as  seme  of  ttieseare; 
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neither  is  it  wortb  wliilc  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
acoouiit  of  my  doing  either.  lie  must  uot  however  imi)uto 
to  me,  as  a  repetition  of  the  impropriety,  this  second  edition", 
but  to  the  demand  for  it. 

Whether  he  will  think  he  has  any  amends  made  him,  by 
the  following  illustrations  of  w-hat  seemed  most  to  require 
them,  I  myself  am  by  no  means  a  proper  judge. 

Jlier£LiLre_two  joys  in  ■which  the  subject  of  morals  may 
be  ti'catcd.  One  begins  from  inquiring  into  tlie  abstract 
relations  of  things :  tlic  other  from  a  matter  of  fact,  namely, 
what  the  particular  natiu'c  of  mau  is,  its  several  parts, 
tlieir  economy  or  constitution;  from  whence  it  proceeds 
to  determine  what  course  of  life  it  is,  which  is  correspondent 
to  this  whole  nature.  In  the  former  method,  tlie  con- 
clusion is  expressed  thus,  that  vice  is  contrary  to  tho 
nature  and  reason  of  things  :  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  viola- 
tion or  breaking  in  upon  our  own  nature.  Thus  they  both 
lead  us  to  the  same  thing,  our  obligations  to  the  practice 
of  vii-tue  ;  and  thus  they  exceedingly  strengthen  and  enforce 
each  other.  The  first  seems  the  most  direct  formal  proof, 
and  in  some  respects  the  least  liable  to  cavil  and  dispute  : 
the  latter  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fail 
mind  ;  and  is  more  easily  apphcable  to  the  several  particular 
relations  and  circumstances  in  life. 

The  following  discourses  proceed  chiefly  in  this  latter 
method.  The  first  three  wholly.  They  were  intended  to 
explain  whatjs^meant  by  the  nature  of  man,  when  it  is  said 
that  virtue  consists  in  following,  and  vice  in  deviating  from 
it ;  and  by  explaining  to  show  that  the  assertion  is  true. 
That  the  ancient  moralists  had  some  inward  feeling  or  other, 
which  they  chose  to  express  in  this  mamier,  that  man  is 
bora  to  vu'tue,  that  it  consists  in  following  nature,  and  that 
vice  is  more  contrary  to  this  nature  than  tortm-es  or  death, 
their  works  in  om*  hands  are  instances.  Now  a  person  who 
found  no  mystery  in  this  way  of  spealdng  of  tho  ancients ; 
who  without  being  very,  explicit  with  himself,  kept  to  his 
natural  feeling,  went  along  with  tliem,  and  found  within 
himself  a  full  conviction  that  what  they  laid  do'\\Ti  was  just 

'  The  Preface  stands  exactly  as  it  did  before  the  second  editioQ 
of  the  ScTmons. 
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and  true  ;  such  a  one  would  probably  wonder  to  see  a  point 
in  which  he  never  perceived  any  diBiculty,  so  laboured  as 
this  is,  in  the  second  and  third  sermons  ;  insomuch  perhaps 
as  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  occasion,  scope  and  drift  of  them. 
But  it  need  not  be  thought  strange  that  tliis  manner  of  ex- 
l)ression,  though  familiar  with  them,  and,  if  not  usually  car- 
ried so  far,  yet  not  uncommon  amongst  ourselves,  should 
want  explaining ;  since  there  are  several  perceptions  daily 
felt  and  spoken  of,  which  yet  it  may  not  be  very  easy  at  first 
view  to  explicate,  to  distinguish  from  all  others,  and  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  idea  or  perception  is.  1'he  many 
treatises  upon  the  passions  are  a  jn-oof  of  this  ;  since  so 
many  would  never  have  undertaken  to  unfold  their  severfj 
complications,  and  trace  and  resolve  them  into  their  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  thought  what  they  were  endeavouring  to 
show  was  obvious  to  eveiy  one  who  felt  and  talked  of  those 
passions.  Thus,  though  there  seem  no  gromid  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  generality  of  manldnd  have  the  inward  percepticu 
expressed  so  commonly  in  that  manner  by  the  ancient  moral- 
ists, more  than  to  doubt  whether  they  have  those  passions ;  yet 
it  appeared  of  use  to  unfold  that  inward  conviction,  and  lay 
it  open  in  a  more  explicit  manner  than  I  had  seen  done  • 
especially  when  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  mani- 
festly mistook  the  whole  thing,  and  so  had  great  reason  to  ex- 
press themselves  dissatisfied  with  it.  A  late  author  of  gi-eat 
and  deserved  reputation  says,  that  to  place  virtue  in  following 
Nature,  is  at  best  a  loose  way  of  talk.  And  he  has  reason  to 
say  this,  if  what  1  think  he  intends  to  express,  though  with 
great  decency,  be  true,  that  scarce  any  other  sense  can  be 
put  upon  those  words,  but  acting  as  any  of  the  several  parts 
without  distinction,  of  a  man's  natui'O  haj^pened  most  to 
incline  him.* 

Whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consider  this  matter 
thoroughly,  sliouid  begin  with  stating  to  himself  exactly  the 
idea  of  a  system,  economy,  or  constitution  of  any  particular 
natm-e,  or  particular  anything ;  and  he  will,  1  suppose,  find 
that  it  is  a  oue  or  a  whole,  made  up  of  several  parts  ;  but  yet, 
that  the  sovs^ral  parts  even  considered  as  a  whole,  do  not 
complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion  of  a  whole,  you  in- 

_  ReL  ?f  Na^t-ire  Delia.  Ed.  1724.  P.  22,  23. 
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cludo  the  relations  and  respects  which  those  rarts  liavo  to 
eacli  other.  Every  work,  both  of  Nature  and  of  art,  is  a  system; 
and  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itself,  one  may 
add  to  Avhat  has  been  already  brought  into  tne  idea  of  a 
system,  its  conducivcness  to  this  one  or  more  ends.  Let  ns 
instance  in  a  watch  ;  suppose  the  several  parts  of  it  taken  to 
pieces  and  placed  apart  from  each  other;  let  a  man  have 
ever  so  exact  a  notion  of  these  several  parts,  unless  he  con- 
siders the  respects  and  relations  which  they  have  to  each 
other,  he  will  not  have  anything  like  the  idea  of  a  watch. 
Suppose  these  several  parts  brought  together  and  anyhow 
imited ;  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so  close,  have 
an  idea  which  ■will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a  watch. 
But  let  him  view  those  several  parts  put  together,  or  con- 
sider them  as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner  of  &  watch  ; 
let  him  fonn  a  notion  of  the  relations  which  those  several 
parts  have  to  each  other,  all  conducive  in  their  respective 
ways  to  this  purpose,  showing  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and 
then  he  has  the  idea  of  a  M-atch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
inward  frame  of  a  man.  Appetites,  passions,  affections,  and 
the  principle  of  reflection,  considered  merely  as  the  several 
parts  of  our  inward  nature,  do  not  at  all  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  system  or  constitution  of  this  nature  ;  because  the  con- 
stitution is  formed  by  somewhat  not  yet  taken  into  con- 
sideration, namely  by  the  relation,  which  these  several  parts 
have  to  each  other  ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  authority  ol 
reflection  or  conscience.  It  is  from  considering  the  relations  | 
which  the  several  appetites  and  passions  in  the  inward  ! 
frame  have  to  each  other,  and  above  all  the  supremacy  of  : 
reflection  or  conscience,  that  '.v'e  get  the  idea  of  the  system  , 
or  con.stitution  of  human  nature  ;  and  from  the  idea  itself  it  \'\^ 
will  as  fully  appear,  that  this  our  nature,  i.  e.  constitution,  ' ' 
is  adapted  to  virtue,  as  from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears 
that  its  nature,  i.  e.  constitution  or  system,  is  adapted  to 
measure  time.  What  in  fact  or  event  commonly  happens,  is 
nothing  to  this  question.  Every  work  of  art  is  apt  to  bo 
out  of  order  ;  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  according  to  its 
system,  that  let  the  disorder  increase,  and  it  will  totally 
destroy  it.  This  is  merely  by  way  of  exjilanation,  what  an 
(j^uiioiuy,  system,  or  luustitution  is;  and  thus  far  the  cascs 
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are  perfectly  parallel.  If  we  go  further  there  is  iudeed  a 
difference,  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  but  too  important 
a  one  ever  to  be  omitted.  A  machine  is  inanimate  and 
passive,  but  v/e  are  agents.  Our  constitution  is  put  in  our 
own  power ;  we  are  charged  with  it,  and  therefore  are  ac- 
countable for  any  disorder  or  violation  of  it. 

Thus  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  contrary  to  nature 
than  vice  ;  meaning  by  nature,  not  only  the  several  parts  of 
our  internal  frame,  but  also  the  constitution  of  it.  Poverty 
and  disgrace,  tortures  and  death  are  not  so  contrary  to  it. 
Misery  and  injustice  are  iudeed  equally  contrary  to  some 
different  parts  of  our  nature  taken  singly  ;  but  injustice  is 
moreover  contrary  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  nature.  . 

If  it  be  asked  whether  this  constitution  be  really  what 
those  philosophers  meant,  and  whether  they  would  have 
explained  themselves  in  this  manner;  the  answer  is  the 
same,  as  if  it  should  be  asked  whether  a  person  who  had 
often  used  the  word  resentment  and  felt  the  thing,  would 
have  explained  this  passion  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in 
which  it  is  done  in  one  of  these  discourses.  As  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  this  is  a  true  account  of  that  passion,  which 
he  referred  to,  and  intended  to  express  by  the  word  resent- 
ment ;  so  1  have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  true  account 
of  the  ground  of  that  conviction  which  they  referred  to, 
when  they  said,  vice  was  contrary  to  nature.  And  though 
it  should  be  thought  that  they  meant  no  more  than,  that 
vice  was  contrary  to  the  higher  and  better  part  of  our 
nature ;  even  this  implies  such  a  constitution  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  For  the  very  terms  higher  and 
better  imply  a  relation  or  respect  of  parts  to  each  other  ; 
and  these  relative  parts,  being  in  one  and  the  same  nature, 
form  a  constitution  and  are  the  very  idea  of  it.  They  hiK" 
a  perception  that  injustice  was  contrary  to  their  nature,  ond 
that  pain  was  so  also.  They  observed  these  two  perceptions 
totally  difierent,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  ;  and  the  reflect- 
ing upon  each  of  them  as  they  thus  stood  in  their  nature, 
wrought  a  full  intuitive  conviction,  that  more  was  due  and 
of  right  belonged  to  one  of  these  inward  jn'rceptions,  than 
to  the  other ;  that  it  demanded  in  all  cases  to  govern  such 
e  creature  as  man.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fair 
and  true  account  of  what  waa  the  ground  of  their  conviction. 
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of  what  Uioy  iuteudcd  to  r3fer  to  when  they  Baid,  virtue 
consisted  in  following  nature ;  a  manner  of  speaking  not 
loose  and  undeterminato,  but  clear  and  distinct,  strictly  just 
and  true. 

Though  I  am  persuaded  the  force  of  this  conviction  is  felt 
by  almost  every  ono,  yet  since,  considered  as  an  argument 
and  put  in  words,  it  appears  somewhat  abstniso,  and  sinco 
the  connexion  of  it  is  broken  in  the  first  three  sermons,  it 
may  not  bo  amiss  to  give  the  reader  tlio  whole  argument 
hero  in  one  view. 

Mankind  has  vario'js  instincts  and  principles  of  action,  as 
brute  creatures  have  ;  some  leading  most  directly  and  imme- 
diately to  the  good  of  the  community,  and  some  most 
directly  to  private  good. 

Man  has  several  w^hich  brutes  have  not :  particularly  re- 
flection or  conscience,  an  api^robation  of  some  i^inciplcs  or 
.ictions,  and  disapprobation  of  others. 

Brutes  obey  their  instincts  or  principles  of  action,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  ;  suppose  tho  constitution  of  their  body, 
and  tho  objects  around  them. 

The  generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instincts  and 
prmciples,  all  of  them  ;  those  propcnsions  we  call  good,  as 
well  as  the  bad,  according  to  the  same  rules,  namely,  tho 
constitution  of  their  body,  and  the  external  circumstances 
which  they  aro  in.  [Therefore  it  is  not  a  true  representation 
of  mankind,  to  affirm  that  they  are  wholly  governed  by  self- 
love,  the  love  of  power,  and  sensual  appetites  ;  since,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  they  are  often  actuated  by  these,  without  any 
regard  to  right  or  wTong  ;  so  on  the  other,  it  is  manifest 
fact,  that  tho  same  posons,  the  generality,  aro  frequently 
influenced  by  friendship,  compassion,  gratitude  ;  and  even  a 
general  abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  and  hking  of  what  is 
fair  and  just,  takes  its  turn  amongst  the  other  motives  of 
action.  This  is  the  pai-tial  inadequate  notion  of  human 
nature  treated  of  in  the  first  discourse ;  and  it  is  by  this 
nature,  if  one  may  speak  so,  that  the  world  is  in  fact  influ- 
enced, and  kept  in  that  tolerable  order,  in  which  it  is.] 

Brutes  in  acting  according  to  the  rules  before-mentioned, 
their  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  act  suitably  to 
their  whole  nature.  [It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  noted, 
that  the  reason  why  we  affirm  this,  is  not  merely  that 
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brutes  in  fact  act  so ;  for  this  alono,  however  universal,  doea 
not  at  all  detenninc,  whether  such  course  of  action  bo  cor- 
respondent to  their  wliolo  nature  ;  but  tlic  reason  of  tlie 
RBScrtion  is,  that  as  in  acting  thus  they  i)lainly  act  con- 
formably to  somewhat  in  their  nature,  so  from  all  observa- 
tions wo  arc  able  to  make  upon  them,  there  docs  not  appear 
tlie  least  ground  to  imagine  them  to  have  anything  else  in 
tlicir  nature,  which  requires  a  different  nde  or  course  of 
action.] 

Mankind  also  in  acting  thus  would  act  suitably  to  their 
whole  nature,  if  no  more  were  to  bo  said  of  mean's  natuie, 
than  what  has  been  now  said ;  if  that,  as  it  is  a  true,  were 
also  a  complete,  adequate  account  of  our  nature. 

But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man's  nature. 
Somewhat  fui-ther  must  be  brought  in  to  give  us  an  arleqifate 
notion  of  it ;  namely,  that  one  of  those  principles  ot  action, 
conscience,  or  reflection,  compared  with  the  rest  as  they  all 
stand  together  in  the  nature  of  man,  plainly  bears  upon  it 
marks  of  authority  over  all  the  rest,  and  claims  the  absolute 
direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratification  ; 
a  disapprobation  of  reflection  being  in  itself  a  principle 
manifestly  superior  to  a  mere  projjension.  And  the  con- 
clusion is,  that  to  allow  no  more  to  this  superior  principle 
or  part  of  our  nature,  than  to  other  parts  ;  to  let  it  govern 
and  guido  only  occasionally  in  common  with  the  rest,  as  its 
turn  happens  to  come,  from  the  temper  and  circumstances 
one  happens  to  bo  in  ;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the 
constitution  of  man  ;'  neither  can  any  human  creature  be  said 
to  act  conformably  to  his  constitution  of  nature,  unless  he 
allows  to  that  superior  principle  the  absolute  authority 
which  is  due  to  it.  And  this  conclusion  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed from  hence,  that  one  may  determine  what  course  of 
action  tlie  economy  of  man's  nature  requires,  without  so  much 
as  knowing  in  what  degree  of  strength  the  several  princij)lc8 
prevail,  or  which  of  them  have  actually  the  greatest  influence. 

The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon  this  natural 
authority  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  is,  that 
it  seems  in  great  measure  overlooked  by  many,  who  are  by  no 
means  the  worse  sort  of  men.  It  is  thought  suflicient  to  ab- 
stain from  gross  Avickedness,  and  to  be  humane  and  kind  to 
mcb  as  happen  to  come  in  their  way.    Whereas  in  reality  tjje 
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very  constitution  of  our  nature  requires,  that  wo  bring  our  \ 
whole  conduct  before  this  superior  faculty ;  wait  its  deter- 
mination, enforce  upon  ourselves  its  authority,  and  make  it 
t)ic  business  of  our  lives,  as  it  is  absolutely  tho  whole 
business  of  a  moral  agent,  to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  .  Tbia 
ia  tlie  t_rM_  meaning  of  that  ancient  precejjt,  Ileverenct 
thyself^ 

"The^ot  taking  into  consideration  this  authority,  which  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  reflex  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
seems  a  mat'jrial  deficiency  or  omission  in  Lord  .Shoftesbury''s 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  He  has  sht>wni  beyond  all  contra- 
diction that  virtue  is  naturally  the  interest  or  happiness, 
and  vice  the  misery  of  such  a  creature  as  man,  placed  in 
the  circumstances  which  we  are  in  this  world.  But  suppose 
there  are  particular  exceptions  ;  a  case  which  this  author 
was  unwilling  to  put,  and  yet  surely  it  is  to  be  put;  or 
suppose  a  case  which  he  has  put  and  determined,  that  of  a 
sceptic  not  convinced  of  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  or 
being  of  a  contrary  opinion.  His  determination  is,  that 
it  would  be  without  remedy.^  One  may  say  more  explicitly 
that  leaving  out  tho  authority  of  reflex  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, such  a  one  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  act 
viciously ;  since  interest,  one's  0"wn  happiness,  is  a  manifest 
obligation,  and  there  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  other  obligation 
in  the  case.  "  But  does  it  much  mend  the  matter,  to  take  in 
that  natural  authority  of  reflection?  there  indeed  would  be 
an  obligation  to  virtue  ;  but  would  not  the  obligation  from 
Bupposetl  interest  on  the  side  of  vice  remain?"  If  it  should, 
yet  to  be  under  two  contrary  obUgations,  i.  e.  under  none  at 
all,  would  not  be  exactly  the  same,  as  to  be  undftr  a  formal 
obligation  to  be  vicious,  or  to  be  in  circumstances  in  which 
the  constitution  of  man's  nature  plainly  required  that  vice 
should  be  preferred.  But  the  obligation  on  the  side  of 
interest  really  does  not  remain.  For  the  natural  authority 
of  the  principle  of  reflection,  is  an  obligation  the  most  near 
and  intimate,  the  most  certain  and  kno\\'n  ;  whereas  the 
contrary  obligation  can  at  the  utmost  appear  no  more  than 
probable ;  since  no  man  can  be  certain  in  any  circumstances 
that  vice  is  hi3  interest  in  the  present  world,  much  less  C8in 

•  Cljwacteristics,  -vol.  ij.,  p.  Cft. 
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ho  bo  certain  against  another ;  and  thus  the  certain  obliga- 
tion would  entirely  supersede  and  destroy  the  uncertain 
one ;  which  yet  would  have  been  of  real  force  without  the 
V)rmer. 

In  truth  the  taking  in  this  consideration,  totally  changes 
the  whole  state  of  the  case ;  and  shows  what  this  author 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  scepticism  which  he  thouglit  possible,  will  still 
leave  men  under  the  strictest  moral  obligations,  whatever 
their  opinion  be  concerning  the  happiness  of  virtue.  For 
that  mankind  upon  reflection  felt  an  approbation  of  what 
was  good,  and  disapprobation  of  the  contrary,  he  thouglit 
a  i»l;iin  matter  of  fact,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  v/hich  nono 
could  deny,  but  from  mere  affectation.  Take  in  then 
that  autliority  and  obligation,  which  is  a  constituent  part 
of  this  reflex  approbation,  and  it  will  undeniably  follow, 
though  a  man  should  doubt  of  everything  else,  yet  that  ho 
would  still  remain  under  the  nearest  and  most  certain  obli- 
gation to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  an  obligation  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  virtue,  in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  appro- 
bation. 

And  how  little  influence  soever  this  obligation  alone  can 
bo  expected  to  liave  in  fact  upon  mankind,  yet  one  may 
appeal  even  to  interest  and  self-love,  and  ask,  since  from 
man's  nature,  condition,  and  the  shortness  of  life,  so  little,  so 
very  little  indeed,  can  possibly  in  any  case  be  gained  by  vice  ; 
whether  it  be  so  prodigious  a  thing  to  sacrifice  that  little,  to 
the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations  ;  and  which  a  man  can- 
not transgi-ess  without  being  self-condemned,  and,  unless  ho 
has  corrupted  his  nature,  without  real  self-dislike  :  this  ques- 
tion I  say  may  be  asked,  even  upon  supposition  that  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life  were  ever  so  uncertain. 

The  observation  that  man  is  thus  by  his  very  nature  a  law 
to  himself,  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  because  from  it  it  -will  follow,  that  though  men 
should,  through  stupidity  or  speculative  scepticism,  be  igno- 
rant of  or  disbelieve  any  authority  in  the  um'versc  to  punish 
the  violation  of  this  law  ;  yet,  if  there  should  be  such  autho- 
rity, they  would  be  as  really  liable  to  punishment,  as  though 
they  had  been  before-hand  convinced,  that  such  punishment 
would  follow.    For  in  whatever  sense  we  understand  iustice- 
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even  supposing,  what  I  think  would  be  very  presumptuous  to 
assert,  that  the  end  of  Divine  punishment  is  no  other  than 
that  of  civil  punishment,  namely,  to  prevent  future  mischief; 
upon  this  bold  supposition,  ignorance,  or  disbelief  of  tho 
sauction  would  by  no  means  exempt  even  from  this  justice  : 
because  it  is  not  forcknoAvledge  of  the  punishment,  which 
renders  it  obnoxious  to  it  ;  but  mei-ely  violating  a  known 
obJJgation. 

And  here  it  comes  hi  one's  way  to  take  notice  of  a  manifest 
error  or  mistake,  in  the  author  now  cited,  unless  perhrtj)s  he 
has  incautiously  exjjressed  himself  so  as  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  malice  only,  and  not  goodness,  wliich 
can  make  us  afraid.*  Whereas  in  reality,  goodness  is  tho 
natural  and  just  objecf~of  flie  greatest  fear  to  an  ill  man. 
Malice  may  be  appeased  or  satiated:  humour  may  change :  but 
goodnejs  is  a  Ibced,  steady,  immovable  principle  of  action. 
If  either  of  the  foraier  holds  the  sword  of  justice,  there  is 
plainly  ground  for  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  hope  for  impunity, 
but  if  it  be  goodness,  there  can  be  no  possible  hope,  whilst 
the  reasons  of  things,  or  the  ends  of  govenmicnt,  call  for 
punishment.  Thus  every  one  sees  how  much  greater  chance 
of  impunity  an  ill  man  has  in  a  partial  administration,  than 
in  a  just  and  upright  one.  It  is  said  that  the  interest  or  good 
of  the  whole,  must  be  the  interest  of  the  UDiversal  being,  and 
that  he  can  have  no  other.  Be  it  so.  This  author  has  proved 
that  vice  is  natm-ally  the  misery  of  mankind  in  this  world. 
Consequently  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  it  should 
Se  so.  What  shadow  of  reason  then  is  there  to  assert,  that 
lids  may  not  be  the  case  hereafter  ?  Danger  of  future  punish- 
ment (and  if  there  be  danger,  there  is  gi'ound  of  i'ear)  no 
more  supposes  malice,  than  the  present  feeling  of  punish- 
ment does. 

[  7il.  X.]  Tho  sermon  upon  the  character  of  Balaam,  and 
tJiat  upon  self-deceit  both  relate  to  one  subject.  1  am  per- 
suaded, that  a  very  great  part  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world 
is,  in  one  way  or  other,  owing  to  the  self-partiality,  self-flat- 
tery, and  selfdeceit  endeavoured  there  to  be  laid  open  and 
explained.  It  is  to  be  observed  amongst  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  in  proportion  to  their  compass  of  thought,  as  much  as 
*  Cliaracterifltica,  vol.  i.,  p.  39, 
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araongst.  men  of  cfliioation  and  improvement.  It  seems,  that 
l)eop]e  are  capable  of  being  thus  artful  ^\^th  themselves,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  being  so  ■svith  others.  'J  hose 
■who  have  taken  notice  that  there  is  really  such  a  thing, 
namely,  plain  falseness  and  insincerity  in  men  with  regard  to 
themsolves,  will  readily  see  the  drift  and  design  of  these  dis- 
coTirses  :  and  nothing,  that  1  can  add,  will  explain  The 
design  of  them  to  him,  who  has  not  before-hand  remarked, 
at  least,  somewhat  of  the  character.  And  yet,  the  admoni- 
tions they  contain,  maybe  as  much  wanted  by  such  a  person, 
as  by  others  ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  man  may  be  entirely 
possessed  by  this  unfairness  of  mind,  without  having  tho 
least  speculative  notion  what  the  thing  is. 

[  viii.]  The  account  given  of  resentment  in  the  eighth  ser- 
mon, is  introductory  to  the  following  one  upon  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  It  may  possibly  have  appeared  to  son^e,  at  first 
Bight,  a  strange  assertion,  that  injury  is  the  only  natural 
object  of  settled  resentment,  or  that  men  do  not  in  fact 
resent  deliberately  anything  but  under  this  appearance  of 
injury.  But  I  must  desire  the  reader  not  to  take  any 
assertion  alone  by  itself,  but  to  consider  the  whole  of  M-hat  is 
said  upon  it :  because  this  is  necessary,  not  only  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  often,  such  is  the  nature  of 
language,  to  see  the  very  meaning  of  the  assertion.  Par- 
ticularly as  to  this,  injuiy  and  injustice  is,  in  the  sermon 
itself,  explained  to  mean,  not  only  the  more  gross  and  shocking 
instances  of  wickedness,  but  also  contempt,  scorn,  neglect, 
any  sort  of  disagreeable  behaviour  towards  a  person,  which 
he  thinks  other  than  what  is  due  to  him.  And  the  general 
notion  of  injury  or  'WTong,  plainly  comprehends  this,  though 
the  words  are  mostly  confined  to  the  higher  degrees  of  it. 

r  ix.]  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  one  of  the  very  few  moral 
obligations  which  has  been  disputed.  But  the  proof  that  it  is 
really  an  obligation,  what  our  natm-e  and  conditioa  require, 
seems  very  obvious,  were  it  only  from  the  consideration  that 
revenge  is  doing  harm  merely  for  harm's  sake.  And  as  to 
the  love  of  our  enemies  :  resentment  cannot  supersede  the 
obligation  to  universal  benevolence,  tmless  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  inconsistent,  which  they  plainly  are  nQ%, 
?  Spnoon  \x.,v,  449, 
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^bis  Divfiie  precept,  to  forgive  injuries  and  love  our  cu*^ 
luics,  though  to  be  met  with  iu  Gentile  moralists,  yet  is  in  a 
peculiar  sense  a  precept  of  Christianity  ;  as  our  Saviour  has 
insisted  more  upon  it,  than  upon  any  other  single  virtue. 
One  reason  of  this  doubtless  is,  that  it  so  peculiarly  becomes 
an  impcifect,  faulty  creature.  But  it  may  be  observed  also, 
that  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind,  consciousness  of  innocence 
and  good  meaning  towards  every  body,  and  a  strong  feeling 
of  injustice  acd  injury,  may  itself,  such  is  the  imi)erfection  of 
our  virtue,  lead  a  person  to  violate  this  obligation,  if  he  be 
not  upon  his  guard.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  this 
is  another  reason  why  it  is  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Him,  v.hc 
knew  what  was  in  man. 

[xi.  xii."j  The  chief  design  of  the  eleventh  discourse  is  to 
state  the  notion  of  self-love  and  disinterestedness,  in  order  to 
show  that  benevolence  is  not  more  unfriendly  to  self-love, 
than  any  other  particular  affection  whatever.  There  is  u 
strange  affection  in  many  people  of  explaining  away  all  par- 
ticular affections,  and  representing  the  whole  of  life  at 
nothing  but  one  continued  exercise  of  self-love.  Hence  arises 
that  surprising  confusion  and  perplexity  in  the  Epicureans* 
of  old,  Hobbes,  the  author  of  "  Kefleotions,  Sentences,  et  Max- 
imes  Morales,"  and  this  whole  set  of  writers  ;  the  confusion  of 
calling  actions  interested  which  are  done  in  contradiction  to 
the  most  manifest  knowTi  interest,  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  a  present  passion.  Now  all  this  confusion  might  easily  be 
avoided,  by  stating  to  ourselves  wherein  the  idea  of  self-love 
in  general  consists,  as  distinguished  from  all  particular 
movements  towards  particular  external  objects ;  the  appetites 

•  Oue  need  ouly  look  into  Torquatus's  account  of  the  Epicurean 
eysteni,  in  Cicero's  first  book  De  Finibus,  to  see,  in  what  a  surpris- 
ing manner  this  waa  done  by  them.  Thus  the  desire  of  praise,  and 
of  being  beloved,  he  explains  to  be  no  other  tlian  desire  of  safety:  re- 
gard to  our  country,  even  in  the  most  virtuous  character,  to  be  nothuig 
but  regard  to  ourselves.  The  author  of  "  Reflections,  etc.  Morales," 
says,  curiosity  proceeds  from  interest  or  pride  ;  which  pride  also 
would  doubtless  have  been  explained  to  be  self-love.  Page  85.  Ed. 
1725.  As  if  there  were  no  such  passions  in  mankind,  aa  desu-e  of 
esteem,  or  of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge.  Hobbes'  pocotmt  of 
the  affections  of  good -will  and  pity,  are  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
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of  sense,  resentment,  compassion,  curiosity,  ambition,  and 
the  rest/      Wbtn  this  is  done,  if  the  words  selfish  and  inte- 
rested camiot  be  parted  with,  but  must  be  applied  to  every- 
thing ;  yet,  to  avoid  such  total  confusion  of  all  langua-ge,  let 
the  dititinction  bo  made  by  epithets  :   aL-d  the  *irst  may  be 
called  cool  or  settled  selfishness,  and  the  other  passionate  er 
j  sensual  selfishness.     But  tlie  most  natural  way  of  speaking 
j  plaudy  is,  to  call  the  first  only,  self  love,  and  tlie  actiotiS 
'   proceeding  from  it,  interested  :  and  to  say  of  the  latter,  that 
they  are  not  love  to  ourselves,  but  movements  towards  some- 
what external :  honour,  power,  the  harm  or  good  of  anothsr  : 
and  that  tlie  pursuit  of  tliese  external  objects,  so  far  as  it 
proceeds  from  these  movements  (for  it  may  proceed  from 
\  self-love")  is  no  otherwise  interested,  tluin  as  every  action  of 
every  creature  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be ;   for 
no  one  can  act  but  from  a  desire,  or  choice,  or  preference  of 
Lis  own. 

Self-love  and  any  particular  passion  may  be  joined  together : 
and  from  this  complication,  it  becomes  impossible  in  num- 
berless mstances  to  determine  precisely,  how  far  an  action, 
perhaps  even  of  one's  own,  has  for  its  principle  general  self- 
love,  or  some  particular  pa,ssion.  But  this  need  create  no 
confusion  in  the  ideas  themselves  of  self-love  ar.d  particular 
passions.  We  distinctly  discern  what  one  is,  and  what  the 
other  are  :  though  we  may  be  uncertain  how  far  one  or  the 
other  influences  us.  And  though  from  this  uncertainty,  it 
cannot  but  be,  that  there  will  be  different  opinions  concern- 
ing mankind,  as  more  or  less  governed  by  interest ;  and 
some  will  ascribe  actions  to  self-love,  which  others  will  as- 
cribe to  particuk'.r  passions :  yet  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  man- 
kind are  wholly  actuated  by  either  •  since  it  is  manifest  tlial 
both  have  their  influence.  For  as  on  the  one  hand,  men  form 
general  notion  of  interest,  some  placing  it  in  one  thing, 
and  some  in  another,  and  have  a  considerable  regard  to  it 
throughout  the  course  of  their  life,  which  is  owing  to  self- 
love  ;  60  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  set  on  work  by 
the  particular  passions  themselves,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  life  is  spent  in  the  actual  gratification  of  them,  i.  e.  is  em- 
ployed, not  by  self-love,  but  by  the  passions. 

,   P.  469,  etc.  •  Soe  the  note,  p.  36C 
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Besides,  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  piusuit,  necessarily 
presupposes  particular  passions  or  appetites;  since  the  very 
idea  of  interest  or  happiness  consists  in  this,  that  an  appetite 
or  aftection  enjoys  its  object.  It  is  not  because  we  love  oiu-- 
selvcs  that  we  find  delight  in  such  and  such  objects,  but 
because  we  have  particular  affections  towards  them.  Take 
away  these  affections,  and  you  leave  self-love  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  to  employ  itself  al)out ;"  no  end  or  object  for 
it  to  ])ursne,  excepting  only  that  of  avoiding  pain.  Indeed 
the  Epicureans,  who  maintained  that  absence  of  pain  was 
the  higliest  happiness,  might,  consistently  with  themselves, 
deny  all  affection,  and,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  every  sensual 
appetite  too  :  but  the  very  idea  of  interest  or  happiness  other 
tlian  absence  of  pain  implies  particular  appetites  or  pas- 
sions ;  these  being  necessary  to  constitute  that  interest  or 
happiness. 

The  observation  that  benevolence  is  no  more  disinterested 
than  any  of  the  common  particular  passions,'"  seems  in  itself 
worth  being  taken  notice  of:  but  is  insisted  upon  to  obviate 
that  scorn,  which  one  sees  rising  upon  the  faces  of  people 
who  arc  said  to  laiow  the  world,  when  mention  is  made  of  a 
disinterested,  generous  or  public-sijirited  action.  The  truth 
of  that  observation  might  be  made  appear,  in  a  more  fonnal 
manner  of  proof:  for  whoever  will  consider  all  the  possible 
respects  and  relations  which  any  particular  afifection  can 
have  to  self-love  and  private  interest,  will,  I  think,  see  demon- 
strably, that  benevolence  is  not  in  any  respect  more  at  vari- 
ance with  self-love,  than  any  other  particular  affection  what- 
ever, but  that  it  is  in  every  respect,  at  least,  as  friendly 
to  it. 

If  the  observation  be  true,  it  follows,  that  self-love  and 
benevolence,  virtue  and  interest,  are  not  to  be  opposed,  but 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  in  the  same  way  a 
virtue  and  any  other  particular  affection,  love  of  arts,  suppose, 
nre  to  bo  distinguished.  Every  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  not 
another  thing.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions  does  not 
arise  from  hence,  that  the  epithet,  interested  or  disinterested, 
may  be  apphed  to  them,  any  more  than  that  any  other  indif- 
ferent epithet,  suppose  inquisitive  or  jealous,  may  or  may  not 

•  P.  471  »"  P.  473,  etc. 
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be  applied  to  them ;  not  from  thuii-  being  attended  ^v^tb 
present  or  future  pleasure  or  pain  :  but  from  their  being  what 
they  arc :  namely,  what  becomes  such  creatures  us  we  are, 
what  the  state  of  the  case  rcquii-es,  or  the  contrary.  Or  in 
other  words,  we  may  judge  and  determine,  tliat  an  action  is 
morally  good  or  evil,  before  we  so  much  as  consider,  whether 
it  be  interested  or  disinterested.  This  consideration  no  more 
comes  in  to  determine,  whether  an  action  be  vutuous,  than 
to  determine  whether  it  be  resentful.  Self-love  in  its  duo 
degree  is  as  just  and  mcrally  good,  as  any  alfcction  what- 
ever. Benevolence  towards  particular  persons  may  be  to  a 
degree  of  wealiness,  and  so  be  blamable :  and  disinterested- 
ness is  so  far  from  being  in  itself  commendable,  that  the 
utmost  possible  depravity,  which  we  can  in  imagination  con- 
ceive, is  that  of  disinterested  cruelty. 

^'either  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish  self-love 
were  weaker  in  the  generaUty  of  the  woi'ld,  than  it  is.  Iha 
influence  which  it  has,  seems  plainly  owing  to  its  being  con- 
stant and  habitual,  which  it  cannot  but  be,  and  not  to  the 
degi'ce  or  strength  of  it.  Every  caprice  of  the  imagiL^tion, 
every  curiosity  of  the  understanding,  every  aliection  of  the 
heart,  is  perpetually  showing  its  weakness,  by  prevaiUng 
over  it.  Men  daily,  hourly  sacrifice  the  greatest  known 
interest,  to  fancy,  inquisitivcuess,  love  or  hatred,  any  vagrant 
inclination.  The  thing  to  be  lamented  is,  not  that  men  have 
so  great  regard  toTheir  own  good  or  interest  in  the  present 
world,  for  they  have  not  enough ;"  but  that  they  have  so 
little  to  the  good  of  others.  And  this  seems  plainly  owing 
to  their  being  so  much  engaged  in  the  gratification  of  par- 
■  ticular  passions  unfriendly  to  benevolence,  and  which  happen 
to  be  most  prevalent  in  them,  much  more  than  to  self-love. 
As  a  proof  of  this  may  be  observed,  that  tliere  is  no  clia- 
racter  more  void  of  friendship,  gratitude,  natural  aliection, 
love  to  their  country,  common  justice,  or  more  equally  and 
miiformly  hard-hearted,  than  the  abandoned  in  what  is  called 
the  way  cf  pleasure— hard-heai"ted  and  totally  without  feel- 
ing it  behalf  of  others  ;  except  when  they  camiot  escape  the 
Bight  cf  distress,  and  so  ai"e  interrupted  by  it  in  their  plea- 
sures.   Ard  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  such  an  abandoned 
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3ourse  of  pleasure  interested,  when  the  person  engaged  in  it 
knows  beforehand,  and  goes  on  under  the  feeling  and  appre- 
hension that  it  will  be  as  ruinous  to  himself  as  to  those  who 
depend  upon  hhn. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to 
cultivate  within  themselves  the  principle  of  self-love  ;  if  they 
were  to  accustom  themselves  often  to  sit  down  and  consider 
what  was  the  greatest  happiness  they  were  capable  of  attain- 
ing for  themselves  in  this  life,  and  if  self-love  were  so  strong 
and  prevalent  as  that  they  would  uniformly  pursue  this  their 
supposed  chief  temporal  good  without  being  diverted  from 
it  by  any  particular  passion,  it  would  manifestly  prevent 
numberless  follies  and  vices.  This  was",  liTa  gi-eat  measure, 
th"e  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  indeed  by  no 
means  the  religious,  or  even  moral  institution  of  life.  Yet, 
with  all  the  mistakes  men  would  fall  into  about  interest,  it 
would  be  less  mischievous  than  the  extravagances  of  mere 
appetite,  will  and  pleasure:  for  certainly  self-love,  though 
confined  to  the  interest  of  this  life,  is  of  the  two  a  much 
better  guide  than  passion,'^  which  has  absolutely  no  bound 
nor  measure  but  what  is  set  to  it  by  this  self-love,  or  moral 
considerations. 

From  the  distinction  above  made  between  self-love,  and 
the  several  particular  principles  or  affectiorj?  in  our  nature, 
we  may  see  how  good  ground  there  was  for  that  assertion 
maintained  by  the  several  ancient  schools  of  philosophy 
against  the  Epicureans,  namely,  that  virtue  is  to  be  pursued 
as  an  end,  eligible  in  and  for  itself.  For,  if  there  be  any 
princii)lcs  or  affections  in  the  mind  of  man  distinct  from  self- 
love,  that  the  things  those  principles  tend  towards,  or  the 
objects  of  those  affections  are,  each  of  lliem  in  themselves 
eligible  to  be  pursued  upon  its  own  account,  and  to  be  rested 
in  a«i  an  end,  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  such  principle  or 
affection.'^  They,  indeed,  asserted  much  higher  things  of 
virtue,  and  with  very  good  reason  ;  but  to  say  tlius  much  of 
it,  tluit  it  is  to  be  pursued  for  itself,  is  to  say  no  more  of  it 
than  may  truly  be  said  of  the  object  of  every  natural  affcO' 
tiou  whatever. 

[xiii.  .\iv.]  The  question  which  was  a  few  years  agodiHi»r/i<l 
•«  P.  'JSO.  »^  P.  500. 
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la  France  conccniiug  tLc  love  of  God,  which  was  there  called 
cuthusiasm,  as  it  will  evcryAvherc  by  the  generality  of  tha 
world ;  this  question,  I  say,  answers  iu  religion  to  that  old 
one  in  morals  now  mentioned.  And  both  of  them  are,  1 
think,  fully  determined  by  the  same  observation,  namely, 
that  the  very  nature  of  alfection,  the  idea  itself,  necessarily 
implies  resting  in  its  object  as  an  end. 

I  shall  not  here  add  anything  further  to  what  I  have  said 
in  the  two  discourses  upon  that  most  huportant  subject,  but 
only  this  :  that  if  we  are  constituted  such  sort  of  creatures, 
as  from  our  very  nature,  to  feel  certain  affections  or  move- 
ments of  mind  Tipon  the  sight  or  contemplation  of  the 
meanest  inanimate  part  of  the  creation,  for  the  flowers  of 
the  field  have  their  beauty,  certainly  there  must  be  Gome- 
what  due  to  Him  himself,  Avho  is  the  Autlior  and  Cause  of  all 
things,  who  is  more  intimately  present  to  us  than  anything 
else  can  be,  and  with  whom  we  have  a  nearer  and  more 
constant  intercourse  than  wo  can  have  ^vith  any  ci'eature. 
There  must  be  some  movements  of  mind  and  heart  which 
correspond  to  his  perfections,  or  of  which  those  perfections 
are  the  natural  object.  And  that  when  we  are  commanded 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all 
our  mind,  and  v.ith  all  our  soul ;  somewhat  more  must  be 
meant  than  merely  that  we  live  in  hope  of  rewards,  or  fear 
of  pimishments  from  llim  ;  somewhat  more  than  this  must 
be  intended  :  though  these  regards  themselves  are  most  just 
and  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  bo  often  recol- 
lected in  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  he  is 
not  to  look  for  any  particular  reason  for  the  choice  of  the 
gxeatest  part  of  these  discourses ;  their  being  taken  from 
amongst  many  others,  i^reached  in  the  same  place,  tlirougli 
a  comse  of  eight  years,  being  in  great  mea.sure  accidental. 
Keither  is  he  to  expect  to  find  any  other  connexion  between 
them,  than  that  uniformity  of  thought  and  design  which 
will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  same  pcrscu 
when  1:0  writes  with  simplicity  and  in  earccBt. 

Btan?i»jj)e,  September  IG,  1729. 


SEBMOK  I. 

UPON   HUMAN   NATUEE. 

[TfiiinE  are  two  ways  of  treating  morals.  One  begins  from  the 
pbstract  relation  of  thin<;3,  aa  in  the  sj-stems  of  Cudvvorth  and 
Clarke;  the  otlier  begins  with  the  nature  of  man.  In  these  dia- 
couraes  theTaTter  order  is  adopted,  and  the  author  intends  to  show 
fiT wliat  sense  virtue  consists  in  following  man's  nature,  and  vice  in 
devijiting  from  it. 

"Man's  nature,  it  nmst  be  carefully  marked,  includes  two  distinct 
things:  thejparts  or  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  rela- 
tion or  connexion  of  those  paits.  The  first  sermon  is  devoted  ta 
the  consideration  of  the  "  distinct  parts  of  our  internal  fi-ame."  It 
is  there  shown  that  these  parts  are  distinct  ;  and  not  resolvable,  a« 
some  have  supposed,  into  one  or  more  elements,  as  benevolence  or 
self-love.  The  parts  are  also  enumerated  and  classified.  The  second 
and  third  sermons  discuss  the  relation  between  the  several  elements 
of  our  nature,  proving  the  superiority,  as  a  principle  of  action,  of 
self-love  over  passion,  and  of  conscience  over  both.  From  man's 
nature  or  constitution,  as  thus  explained,  it  is  shown  that  virtue  is 
following  nature;  i.  e.,  it  is  obedience  to  the  principles  of  action  of 
wiiich  that  nature  is  composed  in  due  subject!  )n  to  the  laws  which 
subsist  among  them. ' 

Sermon  i.  Human  Nature — in  its  principles,  ^)rivate  and  eocial. 

ii.  Human  Nature — in  its  constitution;  or  these  principles 
in  relation  to  each  other:    the  supremacy  of  con- 
science, 
iii.  Human   Nature,   aa   thus   explained,    in    relation   to 
viiiue. 
'  [This  view  of  the  connexion  of  the  three  sermons  is  important, 
and  is  fciken  partly  from  Butler's  o-svn  preface,  p.  340,  which  should  be 
carefully  read — and  partly  from  the  close  of  the  third  sei-mon.     For 
a  brief  view  of  some  doctrines  which  Butler  quietly  refutes,   see 
lutroductoiy  Note  to  the  "  Dissertation  on  Virtue."      "  In  those 
eeimone,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  Butler  has  taught  truths  more  capable 
of  being  exactly  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors, 
more  satisfactorily  established,  more  comprehensively  applied  to  par- 
ticulars, more  rationally  connected  with  each  other,  and,  therefore, 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  discovery,  than  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted."]  2  A  2 
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A  Original  rciercncc  of  tlie  text :  each  member  of  the  body  of  Christ 
coiiiicctcJ  with  the  rest  for  the  good  of  the  wliole. 

B  Applying  this  principle,  there  are  tendencies  in  man  to  his 'own 
good,  and  tendencies  to  the  good  of  society  :  distinct  in  them- 
selves, though  coincident  in  their  results. 

1  There  is  in  man  a  natural  principle  of  benevolence,  which  is  lo 

society  what  self-love  is  to  the  individual. 

a  Proofs:  friendship,  compassion,  parental  love. 

b  These  coincide  in  their  results,  and  each  requires  the  exercise 
of  the  other,  a  fresh  proof  that  we  are  made  for  both. 
Kote  on  Hobbes'  account  of  benevolence,  that(l)  It  is  love 
of  power.  (2)  Origin  of  this  theory,  and  unsatisfactoriness 
of  it.  (3)  Cases  in  which  benevolence  cannot  be  love  of 
jKJwer.  (4)  If  true,  cruelty,  when  displaying  more  jjowor 
than  kindness,  is  more  benevolent  (5)  A  question  of  fact, 
and  proved  by  facts.  (6)  ^Vhence  it  apjwars  that  benevo- 
lence is  as  independent  a  tiling  as  rcbentmLut,  though 
needing  cultivation.) 

2  There  are  iu  miua  other  affectiona  coutributing  to  public  aud 

private  good. 
a  They  m-.y  be  classified  thus:    Passions  distinct  from  beue- 
yolencd  tending  to  public  good;    passions    distinct  from 
self-love  tending  to  private  good. 
(Note,  on  the  distinction  between  self-love  and  other  affections. 
They  differ  iu   themselves,   though  sometimes  using   the 
same  moans  of  gi'atification. 

1  Difference    svhere  the  same   means   are  used;   liungor, 
shame. 

2  Difference  where  the  same  means  are  nut  used. 
Note  on  this  classification. 

Hunger  and  desire  of  esteem:  the  former  not  self-love;  the 
latter  not  benevolence.) 
b  Social  affections  havo  respect  to  others,  though  tending  also  to 

individual  good. 
c    The  public  good   is  not   necessaiily  contemplated  in  each 

act  by  men  themselves. 
d  Conclusion. 
8  There  is  iu  man  a  conscience  or  reflex  scii&s,  w  hereby  we  survey 
ourselves  and  pass  sentence  on  o>ir  acla. 
a  Its  tendency  to  the  good  of  society. 
'  b  Shown  to  differ  from  allecuon. 
c  i'roved  to  exist. 
d  Hot  intended  to  compare  its  relation  to  pviblic  and  private 

{{o.;d.  but  to  note  ttiat  it  tends  to  both,   especially  tii^ 

ioouoc. 
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Conclusion  from  (licsc  three-fold  facts:  men  are  made  for  society, 
as  well  as  for  themselves,  ■whence  may  be  drawn  a  new  picture 
of  Jiumaii  nature  and  of  tlie  relations  of  men.  Nationalities, 
etc.,  spring  from  their  nature  more  than  from  other  causes. 
OI>J.  There  arc  in  man  tendencies  mischievous  to  society  :  answer 
a  So  are  there  tendencies  mischievous  to  himself;  so  that  if  the 
good  of  otlicrs  is  not  part  of  our  nature,  neither  is  self-love, 
b  But  these  are  go<xl  tendencies  abused. 

Note  on  envy  and  emulation.     They  differ  not  in  (licir  rnr/. 
which  is  equality  and  superioritj',  but  in  their  inca7is.     The 
end  gooil ;  tlie  means,  in  the  case  of  envj',  bad. 
c  There  are  e.xccptions  to  the  rule  in  both  cases. 

Some  have  no  aflection  for  others;  some,  none  for  them- 
selves. E.\. 
Suiiimary.  ftlen  are  led  by  their  nature  to  seek  tlie  happiness  of 
themselves  and  also  of  others,  though  it  must  be  noted  (a)  that 
men  fulfil  those  duties  imperfectly,  and  (b)  often  violate  their 
nature  in  both  respects.] 


Romans  x'l.  4,  5. 
For  as  we  have  many  members  in  o-e  body,  and  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office :  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ 
and  evei-y  one  members  one  of  another. 

TnK  epistles  in  the  New  Testament  have  .all  of  them  a  par-  ^ 
ticniar  reference  to  the  condition  and  usages  of  the  Christian 
world  at  the  time  they  -were  written.  Tlierefore,  as  they 
cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  xinless  that  condition  and 
tliose  usages  are  known  and  attended  to  ;  so  further,  though 
tlicy  be  knoAni,  yet  if  they  be  discontinued  or  changed,  cx- 
luirtation.'!,  preccivts,  and  illustrations  of  things,  wliicli  refer 
to  such  circumstances  now  ceased  or  altered,  cannot  at  this 
lime  bo  urged  in  tliat  manner,  and  with  that  force  whicl 
tliey  were  to  the  primitive  Christians.  TIius  the  text  now 
before  us,  in  its  first  intent  and  design,  relates  to  tl.c  decent 
management  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  which  were  then 
ill  the  church,*  but  whicli  are  novv  totally  ceaeed.  And  even 
as  to  the  allusion  that  we  aro  one  body  in  Christ,  though 
wliat  tiie  apostle  here  intends  is  equally  true  of  Christians 
in  all  circumstances,  and  tlie  consideration  of  it  is  plainly 
vtiU  an  additional  motn-o,  over  and  above  moral  consid^r^ 
*  i  Cor.  xiL 
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tions,  to  tlic  discharge  of  tlic  several  duties  and  ofiBces  of  a 
Christian ;  yet  it  is  manifest  this  allusion  must  have  ap- 
peared Avilh  much  gi-eatcr  force  to  those,  who  by  the  many 
difficulties  they  went  through  lor  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
were  led  to  keep  always  in  view  the  relation  they  stood  in 
to  their  Saviour,  wlio  had  undergone  the  same ;  to  tlioso 
M'ho  from  the  idolatries  of  all  around  them,  and  their  ill 
treatment,  •were  tauglit  to  consider  themselves  as  not  of  tlie 
world  in  which  they  lived,  but  as  a  distinct  society  of  them- 
selves, with  laws,  and  ends,  and  principles  of  life  and  action, 
quite  contrary  to  those  which  the  world  professed  thcm- 
K-elves  at  tliat  time  influenced  by.  Hence  the  relatiors  of  a 
Christian  was  by  them  considered  as  nearer  than  that  of 
affinity  and  blood,  and  they  almost  literally  esteemed  them- 
selves as  members  one  of  another. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  possibly  be  denied,  that  our  being  God's 
creatures,  and  virtue  being  the  natural  law  we  are  born 
under,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  man  being  plaiiily 
adapted  to  it,  arc  prior  obligations  to  piety  and  virtue,  than 
the  consideration  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
Bave  it,  and  the  motives  which  arise  from  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion of  Christians,  as  members  one  of  another  imder  Christ 
our  head.  However,  though  all  this  be  allowed,  as  it  ex- 
pressly is  by  the  inspired  writers,  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
Christians  at  the  time  of  the  Eevclation,  and  immediately 
after ,3  could  not  but  insist  mostly  upon  considerations  of  this 
latter  kind. 

*  [The  remark  of  Butler— that  the  first  Christians  did  insist  more 
oa  our  i-elation  to  Christ  as  a  motive  to  hoUness,  than  upon  our 
natural  relation  to  God,  or  upon  our  moi-al  nature  genei-ally — ia 
quite  just.  But  the  reaeons  which  Butler  suggests — that  they  did 
80,  because  Chiist  had  recitly  appeared — ia  without  foundation. 
The  true  reason  is  that  redemption,  and  the  facts  connected  with 
it,  estabhsh  for  all  time  a  ground  of  moral  obligation  firmer  than 
any  other.  The  new  relations  thus  disclosed  give  an  impulse  to 
our  feeUngs,  of  which  natural  religion  must  from  necessity  be 
destitute.  And  these  relations  with  the  influence  of  them  are  aa 
impressive  now  as  tliey  were  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  The 
cross  is  still  "  the  power  of  God"  to  all  who  believe,  and  under  ita 
influence  men  still  judge  that  they  are  to  live  not  to  thenj^elveaj 
but  "  to  Uini  that  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  ] 
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These  observations  bLow  the  original  particular  refereuco 
of  the  text,  and  the  peculiar  force  with  which  the  thing 
intended  by  the  allusion  in  it  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
priniitivo  Christian  world.  They  likewise  aflbrd  a  reason 
for  treating  it  at  this  time  in  a  more  general  way. 

The  relation  which  the  several  parts  or  members  of  tlie  B 
natural  body  have  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  body,  is 
here  compared  to  the  relation  which  each  particular  person 
in  society  has  to  other  particular  persons  and  to  the  whole 
society :  and  the  latter  is  intended  to  bo  illustrated  by  the 
fonner.  And  if  there  be  a  hkeui.  ss  between  these  two  rela- 
tions, tlie  consequence  is  obvious :  that  the  latter  shows  us 
we  were  intended  to  do  good  to  others,  as  the  former  shows 
iis^That  the  several  members  of  the  natural  body  were  in- 
tended to  be  instruments  of  good  to  each  other  and  to  tho 
whole  body.  But  as  there  is  scarce  any  ground  for  a  com- 
parison between  society  and  the  mere  material  body,  tliis 
without  the  mind  being  a  dead  unactive  thing ;  much  less 
can  the  comparison  be  carried  to  any  length.  And  since  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  several  members  as  having  distinct 
offices  which  implies  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  thought  an  un- 
allowable liberty,  instead  of  the  body  and  its  members,  to 
substitute  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  all  tho  variety  of 
internal  principles  wliich  belong  to  it.  And  then  the  com- 
parison will  be  between  the  nature  of  man  as  respecting  self, 
and  tending  to  private  good,  his  ovm  preservation  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  nriture  of  man  as  having  respect  to  society, 
and  tending  to  promote  public  good,  tlie  happiness  of  that 
society.  These  ends  do,  indeed,  perfectly  '^omcide ;  and  to 
aim  at  pubhc  and  private  good  arc  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent, that  they  mutually  promote  each  oiLor:  yet  in  the 
following  discourse  they  must  be  considered  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct, otherwise  the  nature  of  man  as  tending  to  one,  or  as 
tending  to  tho  other,  cannot  be  compared.  There  can  no 
comparison  be  made,  without  considering  tho  things  com- 
pared as  distinct  and  diflierent. 

From  this  review  and  comparison  of  the  nature  of  man  as 
respecting  self,  and  as  respecting  society,  it  will  plainly 
apx)ear,  that  there  are  as  real  and  the  same  Idud  of  indica- 
tions in  human  natui-e,  that  we  were  made  for  society  and 
to  do  good  to  our  fellow-crcn  lures,  as  that  wo  were  intended 
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to  take  caro  of  our  ov\-n  life,  and  health,  and  private  good; 
and  that  llio  eamo  objections  lie  against  one  of  these  asser- 
tions as  against  tlie  other.     For 
1         First,  'I'liere  is  a  natural  princiiilc  of  hcncvolcnce^  in  man, 
vhirl'  's  in  some  degree  to  snc.iety  what  self-love  is  to  the 

*  Suppose  a  man  of  learning  tn  be  writing  a  grave  book  upon 
human  nature,  and  to  show  in  several  parts  of  it  that  he  had  an  in- 
sight into  the  subject  he  was  considering  ;  amongst  other  things, 
tlie  following  one  would  require  to  be  accounted  for  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  benevolence  or  good  will  in  men  towards  each   other  in  the 

1)  instances  of  natural  relation,  and  in  others.  Cautious  of  being 
deceived  with  outward  show,  he  retires  within  himself  to  see  exactly 
what  that  is  in  the  mind  of  man  from  whence  this  appearance  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  upon  deep  reflection,  asserts  the  principle  in  the  mind 
to  be  only  the  love  of  power,  and  delight  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
Woidd  not  every  body  think  here  was  a  mistake  of  one  word  for 
another  ?  That  the  philosopher  was  contemplating  and  accounting 
for  some  other  human  actions,  some  other  behaviour  of  man  to 
man  ?  and  could  any  one  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  benevolence  or  good-will  was  really  the  affection  meant, 

2)  but  only  by  being  made  to  understand  that  this  learned  person  had 
a  general  hypothesis,  to  which  the  appearance  of  good-will  could 
no  otherwse  be  reconciled  ?  that  what  has  this  appearance  is  often 
nothing  but  ambition  ;  that  delight  in  superiority  often  (suppose 
always)  mixes  itself  with  benevolence,  only  makes  it  more  specious 
to  call  it  ambition  than  hunger,  of  the  two  :  but  in  reality  that 
passion  does  no  more  account  for  the  whole  appearances  of  good- 

(a)  will,  than  this  appetite  does.  Is  there  not  often  the  appearance  of 
one  man's  wishing  that  good  to  another,  which  he  knows  himself 
unable  to  procure  him  ;  and  rejoicing  in  it,  though  bestowed  by  a 
third  person  ?  And  can  love  of  power  any  way  possibly  come  in  to 
account  for  this  desire  or  delight  ?  Is  there  not  often  the  appearance 
of  men's  distinguishing  between  two  or  more  persons,  prefemng  one 
before  another  to  do  good  to,  in  cases  where  love  of  power  cannot 
in  the  least  account  for  the  distinction  and  preference  ?  I'or  this 
principle  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  between  objects,  than  as  it  is 
a.  greater  instance  and  exertion  of  power  to  do  good  to  one  rather 
than  to  another.  Again,  suppose  goodwill  in  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
nothing  but  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power  :  men  might  indeed  be 
restrained  by  distant  and  accidental  considerations  ;  but  these  re- 
etraintn  being  removed,  they  would  have  a  disposition  to,  and  delight 
in  mischief  as  an  exercise  and  proof  of  power  :  and  this  dispositiou 
and  delight  woiild  arise  from  or  be  the  same  principle  in  the  m^nd. 
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individuah  And  if  there  be  in  niaukind  any  disposition  to 
tnondsliip;  if  there  bo  any  sucli  thing  as  conii)as8ion,  for 
jonipassion  is  momentary  love  ;  if  thoic  be  any  sueh  thing 
as  the  paternal  or  tilial  affections;  if  tliorc  be  any  aflcetion 
In  liuiuan  nature,  the  object  and  end  of  wliich  is  tlie  good  of 
anotiicr ;  this  is  itself  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  another. 
Bo  it  ever  so  short,  be  it  ever  so  low  a  degi-ec,  or  ever  so 
unhappily  confined,  it  proves  the  assertion,  and  points  out 
what  wo  were  designed  for,  as  really  as  though  it  were  in  a 
higher  degree  and  more  extensive.    1  must,  however,  remind 


Bf.  a  disposition  to  and  delight  in  chai'ity.  Thus  cruelty,  .as  distinct  (i) 
from  envy  and  resentment,  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  mind 
of  man  as  good-will  :  that  one  tends  to  the  happiness,  the  other  to 
the  misery  of  oar  fellow-creaturea,  is,  it  seems,  merely  an  accidental 
circumstance,  which  the  mind  has  not  the  least  regard  to.  These 
are  the  absurdities  which  even  men  of  capacity  run  into,  when  tliey 
have  occasion  to  belie  their  nature,  and  will  perversely  disclaim  that 
image  of  God  which  waa  originally  stamped  upon  it  ;  the  traces  of 
which,  however  faint,  are  plainly  discernible  upon  the  mind  of  man. 
Hobbes,  of  Human  Nature,  c.  P.  §  17. 

If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  (5) 
as  good-will  in  one  man  towai-ds  another  ;  (for  the  question  is  not 
conceraing  either  the  degree  or  extensiveness  of  it,  but  concerning 
the  affection  itself  ;)  let  it  be  obsen-ed,  that  whether  man  be  thus, 
or  otherwise  constituted,  what  is  the  inward  frame  in  this  particular 
is  a  mere  question  of  fact  or  natural  history,  not  provable  imme- 
dia*,ely  by  reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  and  determined 
in  the  same  way  other  facts  or  matters  of  natural  history  are  ; 
by  appealing  to  the  external  senses,  or  inward  perceptions,  respec- 
tively, as  the  matter  under  consideration  is  cognizable  by  one  or 
the  other  :  by  arginng  from  acknowledged  facts  and  actions  ;  for  a 
great  number  of  actions  of  the  same  kind,  in  different  circumsfcmces, 
and  respecting  different  objects,  will  prove  to  a  certainty,  wnat 
principles  they  do  not,  and,  to  the  greatest  probability,  what  prin- 
ciples they  do  proceed  from:  and  lastly,  by  the  testimony  of  man- 
kind. Now  that  there  is  some  degree  of  benevolence  amongst  men,  (6) 
may  be  as  strongly  and  plainly  proved  in  all  these  ways,  as  it  could 
possibly  be  proved,  supposing  there  was  this  affection  in  our  nature. 
And  should  any  one  think  fit  to  assert,  that  resentment  in  the  mind 
of  man  was  absolutely  nothiug  but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own 
cafety  ;  the  falsity  of  this,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  pas- 
GioD,  could  be  shown  in  no  other  ways  than  those  in  which  it  nwr 
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you,  that  tLough  benevolence  and  self-love  are  different; 
though  the  former  tends  most  dii-cctly  to  public  good,  and 
the  latter  to  private:  yet  they  are  so  perfectly  coincident, 
tha^thc  gi-eatest  satisfaction  to  ourselves  depends  upon  our 
having  benevolence  in  a  due  degree  ;  and  that  self-love  is 
one  chief  security  of  our  right  beha^^our  towards  society. 
It  may  be  added,  that  their  mutual  coinciding,  so  that  wo 
can  scarce  promote  one  without  the  other,  is  equally  a  proof 
that  we  were  made  for  both. 

Secondly,  This  will  further  appear  from  ol)Scrviiig  that 
the  several  passions  and  affections,  which  are  distinct*  both 


be  shown,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  some  degree  as  real  good-will 
iu  man  towards  man.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  seeds  of  it  be  implanted 
in  our  nature  by  God.  There  is,  it  is  owned,  much  left  fur  us  to 
do  upon  our  own  heart  and  temper ;  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  to 
call  it  forth,  to  exercise  it  in  a  steady,  uniform  manner.  This  is 
our  work  :  this  is  virtue  and  religion. 

*  Every  body  makes  a  distinction  between  self-love,  and  the 
several  particular  piissions,  appetites,  and  affections  ;  and  yet  they 
are  often  confounded  again.  That  they  are  totally  different  will  be 
Been  by  any  one  who  will  distinguish  between  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites themselves,  and  endeavom-ing  after  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tion. Consider  the  appetite  of  hunger,  and  the  desire  of  esteem  : 
these  being  the  occasion  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  coolest  self- 
love,  as  well  as  the  appetites  and  passions  themselves,  may  put  us 
upon  making  use  of  the  proper  method  of  obtaining  that  pleasure, 
and  avoidiug  that  pain  ;  but  the  feelings  themselves,  the  pain  of 
hunger  and  shame,  and  the  delight  from  esteem,  are  no  moi-e  self- 
love,  than  they  ai-e  anything  in  the  world.  Though  a  man  hated 
Liaaself,  he  would  as  much  feel  the  pain  of  hunger  as  he  would  that 
of  the  gout  ;  and  it  is  plainly  supposable  there  may  be  creatures 
.vith  self-love  in  them  to  the  highest  degree,  who  may  be  q-oite 
insensible  and  indifferent  (as  men  in  some  cases  are)  to  the  contempt 
and  esteem  of  those,  upon  whom  their  happiness  does  not  in  some 
further  respects  depeud.  And  as  self-love  and  the  several  particular 
passions  and  appetites  are  in  themselves  totally  different  ;  so,  that 
some  actions  proceed  from  one,  and  some  from  the  other,  will  be 
manifest  to  any  who  will  observe  the  two  following  very  supposable 
cases.  One  man  rushes  upon  certain  ruin  for  the  gratification  of  a 
present  desire  :  nobody  will  call  th3  principle  of  this  action  self- 
love.  Suppose  another  man  to  go  tlu-ough  some  laborious  work 
upon  promise  of  a  groat  reward,  without  any  distin<"t  knowledge 
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from  benevolence  and  self-love,  do  in  general  contribute  and 
lead  us  to  public  good,  as  really  as  to  private.  It  might  bo 
thought  too  minute  and  particular,  and  would  carrj'  us  too 
great  a  length,  to  distinguish  between  and  compare  together 
the  several  passions  or  appetites  distinct  from  benevolence, 
whose  primary  use  and  intention  is  the  security  and  good  ol 
society  ;  and  the  passions  distinct  from  self-love,  Avhose  pri- 
mary intention  and  design  is  the  security  and  good  of  the 
individual.*     It  is  enough  to  the  present  argument,   that 


what  the  reward  will  he  :  this  course  of  action  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  particular  passion.  The  former  of  these  actions  is  jilainly  to 
be  imputed  to  some  particular  passion  or  afFection,  the  latter  aa 
plainly  to  the  general  affection  or  principle  of  self-love.  That  tiiere 
are  some  particular  pursuits  or  actions  concerning  which  we  cannot 
determine  how  far  they  are  owing  to  one,  and  how  far  to  the  otlier, 
proceeds  from  this,  that  the  two  principles  are  frequently  mixed 
together,  and  run  up  into  each  other.  This  distinction  is  fui'ther 
explained  in  the  eleventh  sermon. 

*  If  any  desire  to  see  this  distinction  and  comparison  made  in  a 
particular  instance,  the  appetite  and  passion  now  mentioned  may 
.serve  for  one.  Hunger  is  to  be  considered  as  a  private  appetite  ; 
because  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us  is  the  preservation  of  the 
iudi  vidual.  Desire  of  esteem  is  a  public  passion ;  because  the  end  for 
which  it  was  given  us  is  to  regulate  our  behaviour  towards  society. 
The  respect  which  this  has  to  private  good  is  as  remote  as  the  I'espect 
that  has  to  public  good  :  and  the  appetite  is  no  more  self-love,  than 
the  passion  is  benevolence.  The  object  and  end  of  the  former  is 
merely  food  ;  the  object  and  end  of  the  latter  is  merely  esteem  : 
but  the  latter  can  no  more  be  gratified,  without  contributing  to  the 
good  of  society,  than  the  former  can  be  gratified  without  contri- 
buting to  the  preservation  of  the  individual.  [The  passions  to 
which  Butler  here  alludes,  have  been  classified  thus  : — 1.  Appetites 
cr  bodily  desires,  originating  in  our  wants,  natural  or  artificial, 
and  having  for  their  object,  things.  2.  Affection— :is  love,  hatred, 
benevolence,  etc.,  terms  loosely  applied  to  things,  bvit  properly 
applicable  to  persons.  3.  Mental  desires — love  of  knowledge,  of 
safety,  etc.,  having  for  their  object  abstractions.  4.  Jloral  senti- 
ments— indignation,  approval,  resentment,  having  for  their  object, 
actions  regarded  in  their  moral  qualities.  5.  Reflex  sentiments — the 
desire  of  esteem,  of  our  own  approval  (the  idea  included  in  con- 
science), etc.  These  sentiments  have  for  thsir  objects  the  thoiujhts 
of  others,  or  our  own  in  relation  to  ourselves    '  Whewell's  Elemeptfl 
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(IcpLrc  of  esteem  from  others,  contempt  and  esteem  of  them, 
love  of  society  as  distinct  from  affection  to  the  good  of  it, 
indigjiation  against  successful  vice,  tliat  these  are  public 
alloctions  or  passions ;  have  an  immediate  respect  to  others, 
naturally  lead  us  to  regulate  our  behaviour  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  of  service  to  our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  or  all  of 
these  may  be  considered  likewise  as  private  affections,  as 
tending  to  private  good  ;  this  does  not  hinder  them  from 
being  public  affections  too,  or  destroy  the  good  influence  of 
llicm  upon  society,  and  their  tendency  to  public  good.  It 
may  be  added,  that  as  persons  without  any  conviction  from 
reason  of  the  desirableness  of  life,  would  yet  of  course  pre- 
serve it  merely  from  the  appetite  of  hunger ;  so  by  acting 
merely  from  regard  (suppose)  to  reputation,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  good  of  others,  men  often  contribute  to 
public  good.  In  both  these  instances  they  are  plainly  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  another,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
to  cany  on  ends,  the  preservation  of  the  indi\idual  and  good 
of  society,  Avhich  they  tliemselves  have  not  in  their  view  or 
intention.  The  sum  is,  men  have  various  appetites,  passions, 
and  particular  affections,  quite  distinct  both  from  sclf-lova 
and  from  benevolence :  all  of  ttiese  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote both  public  and  private  good,  and  may  be  considered 
as  respecting  others  and  ourselves  equally  and  in  conimnn ; 
but  some  of  them  seem  most  immediately  to  i-espect  otliers, 
or  tend  to  public  good  ;  others  of  them  most  immediateiy  to 
respect  self,  or  tend  to  private  good.  As  the  fonncr  are  not 
benevolence,  so  the  latter  are  not  self-love:  ncitJicr  sort  are 
instances  of  our  love  either  to  ourselves  or  others ;  but  only 
instances  of  our  Maker's  care  and  love  both  of  the  individual 
and  tlie  species,  and  proofs  that  he  intended  wo  should  be 


of  Morality,'  chap.  ii.  The  classification  of  Stewart  gives  gi-eater  pro- 
minence to  self-love,  and  to  other  parts  of  our  nature  (a.s  sympathy), 
which  co-operate  with  the  moral  sense  in  influenclDg  the  conduct: 
'  Ovitlines,"  p.  80-162.  Of  late,  self-love  has  been  regarded  as  » 
principle  of  secondary  formation,  the  result  of  reason  or  habit,  con- 
trolling the  gratification  of  particular  desires:  'Mackintosh,'  p.  196; 
•  Way  land,'  p.  lOG.  Butler,  wisely  for  his  purpose,  avoids  these 
questions.  The  reality  of  the  distinction  between  different  pri 
(i|'l'.)5  of  action  is  ail  that  is  neeilod  for  his  argumeqtj 
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liistrtimcnts  of  good  to  each  other,  as  well  as  tliat  %Vc  should 
be  BO  to  ourselves. 

Thh-dly,  There  is  a  priheiple  of  refleetiou  in  men,  by  which 
they  distillg'Uish  between,  approve  and  di.sappvove  their  own 
actions.  A\'e  arc  plainly  constituted  such  sort  of  creatures 
as  to  reflect  upon  om-  own  nature.  The  mind  can  take  a 
view  of  what  passes  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions, 
passions,  affections,  as  respecting  such  objects,  and  m  such 
degrees ;  and  of  the  several  actions  couscquent  thereupon. 
In  this  survey  it  approves  of  one,  disapproves  of  anutber, 
and  towards  a  third  is  affected  in  neither  of  these  ways,  but 
is  quite  mdiffercnt.  This  principle  in  man,  by  which  he  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  con- 
science ;  for  this  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  thouy,h 
sometimes  it  is  used  so  as  to  take  in  more.  And  that  this 
faculty  tends  to  restrain  men  from  domg  mischief  to  eacli 
other,  and  leads  them  to  do  good,  is  too  manifest  to  need 
being  insisted  upon.  Thus  a  parent  has  the  affection  of  love 
to  his  children :  this  leads  him  to  take  care  of,  to  educate, 
to  make  due  provision  for  them  ;  the  natural  affection  leads 
to  this:  but  the  reflection  that  it  is  his  proper  business, 
what  belongs  to  him,  that  it  is  right  and  commendable  so  to 
do  ;  this  added  to  the  affection,  becomes  a  much  more  settled 
principle,  and  caiTies  him  on  through  more  labour  and  diffi- 
culties for  the  sake  of  his  children,  than  he  would  undeigo 
from  that  affection  alone ;  if  he  thought  it,  and  the  course 
of  action  it  led  to,  either  indifferent  or  criminal.  This,  indeed, 
is  impossible,  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  not  to  approve 
of  it ;  for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  not  consideied 
as  distinct,  though  they  really  are :  for  men  often  approve 
of  the  actions  of  others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and 
likewise  do  that  which  they  approve  not.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  denied  tluxt  there  is  this  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science in  hunum  nature.  Suppose  a  man  to  relieve  an 
innocent  person  in  great  distress  ;  suppose  the  same  man 
afterwards,  in  the  fmy  of  anger,  to  do  the  greatest  mischief 
to  a  person  who  had  given  no  just  cause  of  offence ;  to  aggi-a- 
viite  the  injury,  add  the  circumstances  of  former  friendsljip 
and  obligation  Irom  the  injm-ed  person ;  let  the  man  who  i8 
(supposed  to  have  done  these  two  different  actions,  coolly 
iCflect  upi)U  them  aftcrworda,  without  rejjavd  to  their  cou- 
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Beqnenccs  to  bimsolf :  to  assert  that  any  common  man  would 
be  affected  in  tLc  same  way  towards  these  different  actions, 
that  ho  would  make  no  distinction  between  them,  but  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  them  equally,  is  too  glaring  a  falsity  to 
need  bcLug  confuted.  There  is,  therefore,  this  principle  of  • 
rctlcction  or  conscience  inluanTcind.  It  is  needless  to  com- 
pare the  respect  it  has  to  piivate  good,  with  the  respect  it 
has  to  public ;  since  it  plainly  tends  as  much  to  the  latter  as 
to  the  former,  and  is  commonly  thought  to  tend  chiefly  t? 
tlio  latter.  This  faculty  is  now  mentioned  merely  as  another 
part  in  the  inward  frame  of  man,  pointing  out  to  us  in  soms 
dcg!-ce  what  avc  are  intended  for,  and  as  what  will  naturally 
and  of  course  have  some  influence.  The  particular  place 
assigned  to  it  by  Nature,  what  authority  it  has,  and  how 
great  influence  it  ought  to  have,  shall  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered. 

From  til  is  comparison  of  benevolence  and  self-love,  of  our 
public  and  private  affections,  of  the  courses  of  life  they  lead 
to,  and  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  as  re- 
specting each  of  them,  it  is  as  manifest  that  Ave  were  made 
for  society,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  it ;  as  that  wo 
were  intended  to  take  care  of  om-  o-wn  life,  and  health,  and 
private  good.^ 

^  [Butler  labours  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
priuciples  in  human  nature,  and  that  these  principles  are  not  all 
selfish,  any  more  than  all  benevolent,  in  order  to  meet  two  classes 
cf  opponents,  aa  well  as  to  establish  his  own  argument.  The 
Efjicurears  held,  with  some  moderns,  that  all  the  motive  powers  of 
man  s  nature  are  resolvable  into  selfishness  in  its  grosser  or  more  re- 
lined  forms.  Other  sects,  again,  hold  that  they  are  resolvable  into 
some  other  single  principle;  sympathy,  or  association,  or  benevo- 
lence. The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  degrading;  but 
all  are  liable  to  the  same  objection.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  true; 
and  they  oppose,  with  equal  force,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Butler's  system.  The  summary  of  Mackintosh  is  instructive. 
"  Mankind  have  various  principles  of  action:  some  leading  to  the 
good  cf  the  individual,  some  to  the  good  of  the  community.  But 
the  former  are  not  instances  of  self-love;  for  self-love  has  the 
desire  of  a  man's  own  happiness  as  its  object,  whereas  the  object  of 
an  appetite  or  passion  is  some  outward  thing.  Self-love  seeks 
things  as  means  of  happiness;  the  private  appetites  seek  things,  cot 
as  means,  but  as  ends The  satisfaction  of  these  appetites 
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And  from    this  whole  review  must  bo  given  a  dilFerent 

draught  of  human  nature  from  what  wo  arc  often  presented 

with.     Mankind  are  by  nature  so  closely  united,  there  is 

such  a  correspondence  between  the  inward  sensations  of  ono 

man  and  those  of  another,  that  disgrace  is  as  much  avoided 

as  bodily  pain,  and  to  bo  the  object  of  esteem  and  love  aa 

much  desired  as  any  external  goods  :  and  in  many  particular 

cases,  persons  are  carried  on  to  do  good  to  others,  as  the 

cud  their  affection  tends  to  and  rests  in  ;  and  manifest  that 

they  find  real  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  this  course  ot 

beliaviour.     There  is  such  a  natural  principle  of  attraction 

ill  man  towards  man,  tliat  having  trod  the  same  tract  ol 

land,  having  breathed   in  the  same  climate,  barely  having 

been  born  in  the  same  artificial  district  or  division,  becomes 

the  occasion  of  contracting  acquamtances  and  familiarities 

many  years  after:    for  anything  may  serve   the   purpose. 

Thus  relations  merely  nominal  are  sought  and  invented,  not 

by  governors,  but  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which  are 

found  suflBcient  to  hold  mankind  together  m  httle  fraternities 

and  copartnerships :  weak  ties,  indeed,  and  what  may  afford 

fund  enough  for  ridicule,  if  they  are  absurdly  considered  as 

the  real  principles  of  that  xmion ;    but  tliey  arc  in  truth 

merely  the  occasions,  as  anything  may  be  of  anything,  upon 

which  our  natm-e  carries  us  on  according  to  its  own  jirevioua 

bent  and  bias,  which  occasions,  tlwjrefore,  would  be  notliin" 

at  all,   were  there   not  this   prior  disposition  and   bias  of 

nature.     Men  are  so  much   one  body,  that  in  a  peculiar 

tnanner  they  feel  for  each  other,   shame,  sudden  danger, 

resentment,  honour,  prosperity,  distress;  ono  or  another  or 


and  passions  in  the  man,  compose  what  is  called  a  mau's  interest. 
....  But  besides  private  or  public  desires,  and  besides  tlie  calm 
regard  to  our  own  general  welfare,  there  is  a  principle  in  man  in 
its  nature  supreme  over  all  others.  .  .  .  His  self-love  is  superior 
to  his  private  passions,  and  conscience  is  superior  to  the  whole  man, 
Pasg:r>n  imphes  nothing  but  inclination  to  follow  an  object,  and  in 

tLat  respect,    passions   difcr  only  in  force J5ut  no  notion 

ism  be  formed  of  conscience  which  does  not  comprehcud  direction 
and  authority  over  all  the  other  principles  of  our  nature."  See 
also  '  Chalmers'  Bridgewater  I'reatiaOj'  p.  40.] 


n 
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all  of  tlicRc,  from  the  social  nature  in  general,  rirora  bene- 
volence, upon  the  occasion  of  natural  relation,  acquaintance, 
protection,  dopcndencc  ;  each  of  these  being  distinct  cements 
of  society.  And,  therefore,  to  have  no  restraint  from,  1.0 
regard  to  others  in  our  beha>'iom%  is  the  speculative  absur- 
dity of  considering  ourselves  as  single  and  independent,  as 
Laving  nothing  in  our  nature  which  has  respect  to  our 
fellow-crcatuies,  reduced  to  action  and  practice.  And  this 
\&  the  same  absurdity,  as  to  suppose  a  hand,  or  any  part  to 
have  no  natural  respect  to  any  other,  or  to  tlie  whole  body." 
jy.  But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  "Has  not  man  dis- 
positions and  principles  within  which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  do  good  ?  AVhcnco  come  the  many 
miseries  else,  which  men  are  the  authors  and  instruments  oi 

ft  to  each  other?"  These  questions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tlie 
foregoing  discourse,  may  be  answered  by  asking,  Has  not 
man  also  dispositions  and  principles  within,  which  lead  him 
to  do  evil  to  himself  as  well  as  good  ?  Whence  come  the, 
many  miseries  else,  sickness,  pain  and  death,  which  mco. 
are  the  instruments  aud  authors  of  to  themselves  ? 

b  It  may  be  thought  m.ore  easy  to  answer  one  of  these  ques- 
tions than  the  other,  but  the  answer  to  both  is  really  the 
same ;  that  miUiluud  have  ungoverned  passions  which  they 
will  gi'atit'y  at  any  rate,  as  well  to  the  injmy  of  others  as  in 
contradiction  to  known  private  iiiterest :  but  that  as  there  is 
no  such  tliuig  as  self-hatred,  so  neither  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  ill  will  m  one  man  towards  anothei',  emulation  and 
resentment  being  away  ;  whereas  there  is  plainly  benevolence 
or  good  will.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  love  of  injustice, 
oppression,  treachery,  ingratitude ;  but  only  eager  desires 
after  such  and  such  external  goods,  which,  according  to  a 
very  ancient  observaticn,  the  most  abandoned  would  choose 
to  obtain  by  iimoccnt  means,  if  they  were  as  easy  and  as 
effectual  to  their  end.    That  even  emulation  and  resentment, 

[These  statemcEts  of  Butler  on  sympathy,  are  guarded  and 
juit.  Adam  Smith  further  ezplaiued  aud  ajiplied  this  principle, 
and  made  it  the  foundation  and  subatauce  of  his  system.  What  iu 
Butler  'Is  the  companioa  of  benevolence,  and  our  sense  of  mora.ity, 
ia,  in  Smith,  the  esa^uce  of  nearly  all  emotion,  and  of  oouscieuce 
itself.  — See  hia  '  Theory  of  Morul  Sentimcnts.'l 
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ly  any  one  who  will  consulcr  what  these  passions  really  are 
in  nature,"  will  be  found  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  this 
olijection :  and  that  tlio  principles  and  passions  in  the  mind 
of  man,  which  are  distinct  both  from  self-love  and  bc«evo- 
Icncc,  primarily  and  most  directly  lead  to  right  behaviour 
with  regard  to  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  only  secondarily 
and  accidentally  to  what  is  evil.  Thus,  though  men  to  avoid 
flic  shame  of  one  villany  are  sometimes  guilty  of  a  greater,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  original  tendency  of  shame  is  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  shameful  actions ;  and  its  leading  men 
to  conceal  such  actions  when  done,  is  only  in  consequence  of 
their  being  done,  i.  e.,  of  the  passions  not  having  ansAvered 
its  first  end. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world,  who  arc 
in  great  measure  without  the  natural  affections  towards  their 
fellow-creatures :  there  are  like^dse  instances  of  persons 
without  the  common  natural  affections  to  themselves ;  but 
the  nature  of  man  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  either  of  these, 
but  by  what  appears  in  the  common  world,  in  the  bulk  of 
mankind. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  very  strange,  if  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  account  of  human  nature,  and  make  out  the 
justness  of  the  foregoing  comparison,  it  should  be  added, 
that  from  what  appears,  men  in  fact  as  much  and  as  often 
contradict  that  part  of  their  nature  which  respects  self,  and 
which  leads  them  to  their  owti  private  good  and  happiness, 
as  they  contradict  that  part  of  it  which  respects  society,  and 
tends  to  public  good.     That  there  are  as  few  persons  who 

^  Emulation  is  merely  the  desire  and  hope  of  equality  with  or 
superiority  over  others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourselves.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  grief  in  the  natural  passion,  but 
or!y  that  want  which  is  implied  in  desire.  However  this  may  be 
CO  strong  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  gi-eat  grief.  To  desire  the  attain- 
ment of  this  equality  or  superiority  by  the  particular  means  of  others 
be'.ng  brought  down  to  our  own  level,  or  below  it,  is  I  think,  the 
distinct  notion  of  envy.  From  whence,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
real  end,  which  the  natural  passion,  emulation,  and  which  the  un- 
lawful one,  envy,  aims  at,  is  exactly  the  same  ;  uame'y,  that  equality 
or  superiority  :  and  consequently,  that  to  do  miscliicf  is  not  the 
end  of  envy,  but  merely  the  means  it  makes  use  of  to  attain  its  end. 
:is  to  resentment,  see  the  eighth  sermon, 
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attain  the  gTcatcst  satisfaction  and  cnjoyuicut  wliich  they 
niij^ht  attain  in  tlic  present  world,  as  who  do  tlie  {^ejitcst 
good  to  otbci's  wliicli  they  might  do  :  nay,  that  thtu'c  arc  as 
few  wlio  can  be  said  really  and  in  earnest  to  aim  at  one  as 
at  the  other.  Take  a  survey  of  mankind :  the  world  in 
general,  the  good  and  bad,  almost  AWthout  exception,  equally 
arc  agreed,  that  were  religion  out  of  the  case,  the  happiness 
of  the  present  life  would  consist  in  a  manner  wholly  in 
riches,  honours,  sensual  gratifications ;  insomuch  that  cno 
scarce  hears  a  reflection  made  upon  prudence,  life,  conduct, 
but  upon  this  supposition.  Yet  on  the  contrary,  that  persons 
in  the  greatest  affluence  of  fortune  are  no  happier  than  such 
as  hare  only  a  competency ;  that  the  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments of  ambition  for  the  most  part  far  exceed  the  satisfac- 
tions of  it ;  as  also  the  miserable  intervals  of  intemperance 
and  excess,  and  the  many  untimely  deatiis  occasioned  by  a 
dissolute  course  of  life.  These  things  are  all  seen,  acknow- 
ledged, by  every  one  acloiowledged ;  but  are  thought  no 
objections  against,  though  they  expressly  contradict  this 
universal  principle,  that  the  happiness  of  the  present  life 
consists  in  one  or  other  of  them.  Whence  is  all  this  absm- 
dity  and  contradiction?  Is  not  the  middle  way  obvious? 
Can  anything  be  more  manifest,  than  that  the  happiness  of 
life  consists  in  these  possessed  and  enjoyed  only  to  a  certain 
degree ;  that  to  pui'sue  them  beyond  this  degree,  is  always 
attended  with  more  inconvemence  tliau  adva.ntage  to  a  man's 
self,  and  often  with  extreme  misery  and  unhappiness.  Wlience 
then,  I  say,  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradiction?  Is  it 
really  the  result  of  consideration  in  mankind,  how  they  may 
become  most  easy  to  themselves,  most  free  from  care,  and 
enjoy  the  chief  happiness  attainable  in  this  world?  Or  is  it 
not  manifestly  owing  either  to  this,  that  they  have  not  cool 
and  reasonable  concern  enough  for  themselves  to  consider 
•wherein  their  chief  happiness  in  the  present  life  consists  ;  or 
else,  if  they  do  consider  it,  that  they  will  not  act  confonu- 
ably  to  what  is  the  result  of  that  consideration,  i,  e.,  reason- 
able concern  for  themselves,  or  cool  self-love  is  prevailed 
over  by  passion  and  appetite.  So  that  from  what  appears, 
there  fs  no  ground  to  assert  that  those  principles  in  tlie 
nature  of  man,  which  most  dii-cctly  lead  to  promote  the  good 
of  our  fcllow-creaturss,  are  more  generally  or  in  a  greater 
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4og]-cc  violaiod,  llian  lliosc  wliich  most  directly  leacl  ns  lo 
|>i<(iuul3  our  own  private  }::()0(1  and  liapi)iiicss. 

'J'lio  sura  of  ■the  whole  is  i)hiinly  this.  'I"ho  nature  of  man  Suwjtt! 
considered  m  his  single  capacity,  and  with  respect  only  to 
tlie  present  world,  is  adapted  and  leads  him  to  attain  the 
greatest  happiness  he  can  for  himself  in  the  present  world. 
The  nature  of  man  considered  in  his  public  or  social  capacity 
leads  him  to  a  right  behaviour  in  society,  to  tliat  com-sc  of 
iifo  wliich  we  call  virtue.  Men  follow  ov  obey  their  nature 
in  botli  tlicse  capacities  and  respects  to  a  certain  degi-ee,  but  (a) 
r.ot  entirely :  their  actions  do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of 
what  their  nature  leads  them  to  in  either  of  these  capacities 
or  respects :  and  they  often  violate  their  nature  in  both,  i.  e.,  (b) 
as  they  neglect  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow-creatures 
to  which  their  natme  leads  them,  and  are  injurious,  to  w'hich 
then-  nature  is  abhorrent ;  so  there  is  a  manifest  negligence 
iu  men  of  their  real  happiness  or  interest  in  the  present 
world,  when  that  interest  is  inconsistent  with  a  present  gra- 
tification, for  the  sake  of  which  they  negligently,  nay,  even 
knoA\'ingly,  are  the  authors  and  instriunents  of  their  o^vn 
misery  and  ruin.  Thus  they  are  as  often  unjust  to  themselves 
us  to  others,  and  for  the  most  part  are  equally  so  to  both  by 
the  same  actions. 


SERMONS  II.,  III. 

UPON   HUMAN  NATURE. 

X  [Morality,  or  the  com-se  God  intends  meu  to  take,  may  bo 
known  from  ouc  nature. 
a  Moral  obligation  admits  this  kind  of  proof, 
b  Man's  nature  may  be  known,  and  so  God's  intention,  thougll 

with  some  difficulty. 
c  Such  reasoning  is  as  j  act,  as  that  from  our  physical  censtitutior., 
d  The  elements  of  our  nature  have  been  already  ascei'tainedi 
and  so  morality  may  be  defined. 
^   But  herein,   it  is  objected,   there   can  be  no  law.     'Nature' 
means  passion,  emotion,  reflection,   yet  these  differ  in   dif- 
ferent meu:    it   is  their  'nature,'  therefore,   to   follow  tho 
strongest.     So  that  vice  and  morality,  the  violation  of  rules 
and  the  obsei-vance  of  them,  are  ahke  natural ;  answer, 
"   .\ncient  writers  and  Scripture  concur  nevertlieless  in  affii-m- 
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h  g  a  '  natui-al  law,'  and  in  describiug  vice  as  deviation 
from  that  law, 
h  Nature,  moreover,  has  different  meanings; 

lit  means  any  principle  in  man,  whatever  its  kind  or  degree  j 
DM  auger,  benevolence.  This  cannot  be  the  meaning  here, 
for  in  this  sense  anger  is  both  '  natural '  and  unnatural. 

2  It  means  any  principle  that  is  strongest :  pride  is  the  nature 

of  a  proud  man.     This  meaning  must  be  rejected:   fcr 
in  this  sense,  vice  is  often  following  nature. 

3  It  means  a  good  law,  not  identical  with  feeling,  though  it 

is  said  to  be  wi-itten  on  the  heart. 
8  This  law  of  nature  is  conscience,  with  the  prerogative  of  supre- 
macy over  other  principles. 
a  Some  such  supremacy  shown  from  what  is  unnatural;  follow- 
ing desires  like  brutes. 
b  Some  such  supremacy  shown  from  what  is  natural,  making 
passion  subservient  to  self-love;    whence  one  principle  is 
clearly  superior  to  another. 
0  Siich  supremacy  part  of  the  idea  of  conscience;  not  in  fiict, 

perhaps  (power),  but  at  least  of  right  (authority): 
d  Hence  it  has  not  only  some  place  in  our  nature,  but  the  first; 
passion  and  interest  may  rebel;  still  ifs  authority  and  rights 
are  sacred. 
e  If  this  be  questioned,  suppose  that  conscience  has  no  supre- 
macy, then  nothing  done  in  accordance  with  natural  feeling 
or  passion    is    unnatm-al  or  wrong.     Parricide    and    filial 
obedience,  being  both  expressions  of  emotion,  are  equally 
approved. 
4  The  constitution  of  human  nature,  thus  explained,  gives  rules 
of  virtue,  and  creates  an  obligation  to  obey  them. 
a  A  constitution  implies  not  only  parts,  but  parts  in  their  con- 
nexion and  dependency. 
b  A  constitution  is  violated,  not  only  by  removing  pai-ts  but 
by  giving  to  the  lower  the  supremacy;  hence  the  saying 
that  injustice  is  contrary  to  nature. 
(Note  on  the  meaning  of  '  a  constitution.' 

1  Constitution  defined,  in  relation  to  man  especially. 

2  Its  nature  illustrated. 

3  Constitution  conceived  of  as  perfect  when  virtuous;  though 

actually  imperfect). 
o  Whence  man,  having  in  his  make  parts  lower  and  supremo,  is 

a  law  to  himself. 
i  The  law  thus  defined  haa  the  two  most  important  qualitiei 
of  law  : 
I  jc  is  easily  applied,  and 
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2  It  brings  with  it  its  own  obligation. 
5  Against  tbia  law,  it  ia  objected — 
a  It  teaches  \ia  t»  regard  others,  and  places  us  auder  restrairto: 
better  bo  free,  and  seek  only  our  ovni  good.     Azifiwer — 

1  You  cannot  disregard  others  and  secore  your  own  good. 

2  Nor  can  you  gain  anything  without  restraints  of  ecme  kind^ 
b  To  which  it  ia  objected  again — 

Then  we  are  it  seems  to  seek  happiness,  and  so  far  to  regard 
others  and  practice  restraints,  as  these  restraints  bring 
greater  convenience :  hence 

We  agree,  and  our  own  happiness  is,  after  all,  it  seems,  the 
measure  and  end  of  virtue. 

Yes,  only  note, 

1  That  not  vice,  but  virtue,  secures  happiness. 

2  That  vice,  not  virtue,  has  most  restiaints,  especially  when 

virtue  becomes  habitual. 
However, 

3  Duty  and  interest  (».  e.  happiness)  really  coincide;  gene- 

rally even  here,  and  certainly  in  the  end. 
Conscience  and  enlightened  self-love  therefore   lead  the 
same  way,  though  of  the  two  the  former  is  supreme. 
Summary. 


KosiANS  ii.  14. 
For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  natufe  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

As  speculative  truth  admits  of  diflferent  kinds  of  proof,  so   1 
likewse  moral  obligations  may  be  shown  by  different  methods.    • 
If  the  real  nature  of  any  creature  leads  him  and  is  adapted 
to  such  and  such  purposes  only,  or  more  than  to  any  other ; 
this  is  a  reason  to  believe  the  Author  of  that  nature  intended 
it  for  those  purposes.     Thus  there  is  no  doubt  the  eye  was 
intended  for  us  to  see  with.    And  the  more  complex  ar.y 
constitution  is,  and  the  greater  variety  of  parts  there  are 
which  thus  tend  to  some  one  end,  the  stronger  is  the  pioof 
that  such  end  was  designed.     However,  when  tlie  inward    b 
frame  of  man  is  considered  a3  any  guide   in  morals,  the 
Utmost  caution  must  be  used  that  none  make  peculiarities  in 
then-  o\\Ti  temper,  or  anything  which  is  the  effect  of  parti- 
cular customs,  though  observable  in  several,  the  standard  of 
what  is  common  to  the  species ;   and  above  all,  that  tho 
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higbost  ininciple  bo  not  forgot  or  excluded,  tbat  to  wbicb 
belonafs  tbo  adjustment  and  correction  of  all  otber  inward 
movements  and  affections,  wbicb  principle  ^\^ll,  of  course, 
have  some  influence,  but  wbich  being  in  nature  supreme,  as 
shall  now  be  shown,  ought  to  preside  over  and  govern  all 
the  rest.  The  difficulty  of  rightly  observing  the  two  former 
cautions ;  tlie  appearance  there  is  of  some  small  diversity 
amongst  mankind  with  respect  to  this  faculty,  Avith  respect 
to  their  natural  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  siu-vey  with  any  exactness  Avhat  passes 
within,  haA'e  occasioned  that  it  is  not  so  much  agi-eed  what 
is  the  standard  of  the  internal  natiu'C  of  man,  as  of  his  ex- 
tenial  form.  Neither  is  this  last  exactly  settled.  Yet  wo 
xmderstand  one  another  when  we  speak  of  the  shape  of  a 
human  body.  So  likewise  we  do  when  we  speak  of  the  hcai-t 
and  iuwaid  principles,  how  far  soever  the  standard  is  from 
being  exact  or  precisely  fixed.  There  is,  therefore,  ground 
for  an  attempt  of  shoAving  men  to  themselves,  of  showing 
them  what  coiu-so  of  life  and  behaviour  their  real  nature 
points  out  and  would  lead  them  to.  Now  obligations  of  virtue 
shown,  and  motives  to  the  practice  of  it  enforced,  from  a 
review  of  the  nature  of  man,  are  to  be  considered  as  an 
appeal  to  each  particular  person's  heart  and  natural  con- 
science ;  as  the  external  senses  are  apijoaled  to  for  the  proof 
of  things  cognizable  by  them.  Since  then  oiir  iuAvard  feel- 
ings, and  the  perceptions  we  receive  from  our  external  senses 
are  equally  real ;  to  argue  from  the  former  to  life  and  conduct, 
is  as  Uttle  liable  to  exception,  as  to  argue  from  the  latter 
to  absolute  speculative  truth.  A  man  can  as  little  doubt 
whether  his  eyes  were  given  him  to  see  with,  as  ho  can 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  oftics  deduced  fiom 
ocular  ■sxperimeuts.  And  allowing  the  iuAv  ard  feeling,  shame ; 
a  man  can  as  little  doubt  whether  it  was  given  him  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  sliameful  actions,  as  he  can  doubt  whether  hig 
eyes  were  given  him  to  guide  his  steps.  And  as  to  these 
inward  feelings  themselves,  that  they  are  real,  that  man  has 
in  his  nature  passions  and  affections,  can  no  more  be  ques- 
tioned, than  that  lie  has  external  senses.  Neither  can  the 
former  be  wholly  mistaken,  though  to  a  certain  degree  liable 
to  greater  mistakes  than  the  latter. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  th.i-t  several  propcnsions  oi 
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instincts,  several  principles  in  the  heart  of  man,  cany  him 
to  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  it,  in  a  sense 
and  a  manner  in  which  no  inward  principle  loads  him  to  evil-. 

These  principles,  propeusions,  or  instincts,  Avhich  lead  him  to 
do  good,  are  ap])rovcd  of  by  a  certain  faculty  witliiu,  quite 
distinct  from  tliese  propensions  themselves.  All  this  hath 
been  fully  made  out  in  the  foregoing  discourse. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "What  is  all  this,  though  true,  to  the 
purpose  of  virtue  and  religion  ?  These  require,  not  only  that 
wo  do  good  to  others  when  we  are  led  this  way,  by  benevo- 
lence or  reflection,  happening  to  be  stronger  than  other  prin- 
ciples, passions,  or  appetites  ;  but  likewise  that  the  wliole 
character  be  formed  upon  thought  and  reflection,  that  every 
'dction  be  directed  by  some  determinate  rule,  some  other  rule 
than  the  strength  and  prevalency  of  anj-  principle  or  passion. 
What  sign  is  there  in  our  nature  (for  the  inquiry  is  only 
about  wliat  is  to  be  collected  from  thence)  that  this  was  in- 
tended by  its  author?  Or  how  does  so  various  and  fickle  a 
temper  as  that  of  man  appear  adapted  thereto?  It  may 
indeed  be  absurd  and  unnatm-al  for  men  to  act  without  any 
reflection ;  nay,  without  regard  to  that  particular  kind  of 
reflection  which  you  call  conscience,  because  this  does 
belong  to  our  nature.  For  as  there  never  Avas  a  man  but 
who  approved  one  place,  prospect,  building,  before  another ; 
so  it  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  was  a  man  who  woulil 
not  have  approved  an  action  of  humanity  rather  than  of 
cruelty,  interest  and  passion  being  quite  out  of  the  case. 
But  interest  and  passion  do  come  in,  and  are  often  too  strong, 
fc."  CAvl  prevail  over  reflection  and  conscience,  is^ow  as 
brutes  have  various  instincts  by  which  they  are  carried  on 
to  the  end  the  Author  of  their  natme  intended  them  for,  is 
not  man  in  the  same  condition,  with  this  diftcrencc  only, 
that  to  his  instincts  (/.  e.,  appetites  and  passions)  is  added 
the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  ?  And  as  brutes  act 
agreeably  to  their  natm-e,  in  following  that  prmciple  or  par- 
ticular instinct  which  for  the  present  is  strongest  In  them, 
does  not  man  likewise  act  agieeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey 
the  law  of  his  creation,  by  following  that  ])rinciple,  be  it 
passion  or  conscience,  which  for  the  present  happens  to  be 
Btrongest  in  him?  Thus  different  men  are  by  their  particular 
nature  hui-ried  on  to  pui'suo  honoui-,  or  richopi,  oi  pl;as  ire 
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There  are  also  persons  whoso  temper  leads  them  m  an  un- 
commou  degi-ce  to  kindness,  compassion,  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures ;  as  there  are  others  who  are  given  to  sug- 
pend  their  judgment,  to  weigh  and  consider  things,  and  1o 
act  upon  lliought  and  reflection.  Let  every  one  then  quietly 
follow  his  nature,  as  passion,  reflection,  appetite,  the  seveial 
parts  of  it,  happen  to  be  strongest ;  but  let  not  the  man  of 
•vn'rtue  take  upon  him  to  blame  the  ambitious,  the  covetous, 
the  dissolute,  since  these  equally  -with  him  obey  and  follow 
their  nature.  Thus,  as  in  some  cases  we  follow  our  natuie 
in  doing  the  works  contained  in  the  law,  so  in  other  cases 
we  follow  natm-e  in  doing  contrary." 

Kow  all  this  licentious  talk  entirely  goes  upon  a  supposi- 
tion, that  men  follow  their  nature  in  the  same  sense,  ui  vio- 
lating the  kno^v^l  rules  of  justice  and  honesty  for  (lie  sake  of 
a  present  gi-atilication,  as  they  do  in  following  those  rules 
when  they  have  no  temptation  to  the  eontraiy.  Ajid  if  this 
were  true,  that  could  not  be  so  which  St.  Paul  asserts,  that, 
men  arc  by  nature  a  law  to  themselves.  If  by  followuig 
nature  were  moant  only  acting  as  we  please,  it  would  indeed 
be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  nature  as  any  guide  in  morals :  nay, 
the  veiy  mention  of  deviating  from  nature  would  be  absurd  ; 
and  the  mention  of  following  it,  when  spoken  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, would  absolutely  have  no  meaning.  For  difl  ever 
any  one  act  othei-^viso  than  as  he  pleased?  And  yet  the 
ancients  speak  of  deviating  from  Nature  as  vice ;  and  of  fol- 
lowing natme  so  much  as  a  distinction,  that  accoiding  to 
them  the  perfection  of  virtue  consists  therein.  So  that  lan- 
guage itself  should  teach  i)eople  another  sense  to  the  words 
following  nature,  than  barely  acting  as  wo  please.  Let  it 
however  be  observed,  that  though  the  words  human  nature 
are  to  be  c-iplained,  yet  the  real  question  of  this  discourse  is 
not  concerning  the  meaning  of  words,  any  otherwise  than  as 
the  explanation  of  them  may  be  needful  to  make  out  and 
explain  tlie  assertion,  that  evei-y  man  is  naturally  a  law  to 
himself,  that  every  one  may  find  within  himself  the  rule  of 
right,  and  obligations  to  follow  it.  This  St.  Taul  affirms  ia 
the  words  of  the  text,  and  this  the  foregoing  objection  really 
denies  by  seeming  to  allow  it.  And  the  objections  will  be 
fully  answered,  and  tho  text  before  us  explained,  by  ob- 
serving that  natui'e  is  considered  in  different  views,  and  the 
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word  useil  in  diffcrout  senses ;  and  by  sbowint;  ill  wliat  view- 
it  is  considered,  and  in  what  sense  the  word  is  used,  when 
intended  to  exprev^s  and  signify  that  which  is  the  guide  of 
life,  that  by  which  men  are  a  law  to  themselves.  1  say,  the 
explanation  of  the  term  will  be  sufficient,  because  from 
thsnce  it  will  appear  that,  in  some  senses  of  the  word,  Nature 
caunot  be,  but  that  in  another  sense  it  manifestly  is,  a  law 
to  us. 

I.  By  nature  is  often  meant  no  more  than  some  principle 
In  man,  without  regard  either  to  the  kind  ov  degree  of  it. 
Thus  the  passion  of  anger,  and  the  afleetion  of  parents  to 
their  children,  would  be  called  equally  natural.  And  as  the 
same  person  hath  often  contrary  principles,  which  at  the 
same  time  draw  contrary  ways,  he  may  by  the  same  action 
both  follow  and  contradict  his  nature  in  this  sense  of  the 
word  ;  he  may  follow  one  passion  and  contradict  another. 

II.  Nature  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  consisting  in  those 
passions  which  are  strongest,  and  most  influence  the  actions  ; 
which  being  vicious  ones,  nuinkind  is  m  this  sense  naturally 
vicious,  or  vicious  by  nature.  Thus  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  walked 
according  to  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  that  they  were  by 
natui-e  the  childi-en  of  wrath.'  They  could  oe.no  otherwise 
children  of  WTath  by  natm-e,  than  they  were  vicious  by 
nature. 

Here  then  are  two  diflerent  senses  of  the  word  nature,  in 
neither  of  which  men  can  at  all  be  said  to  be  a  law  to  them- 
selves. They  are  mentioned  only  to  be  excluded  ;  to  prevent 
their  being  confounded,  as  the  latter  is  in  the  objection  wiih 
acothor  sense  of  it,  which  is  now  to  be  mquhed  after  and 
explained. 

III.  Tlie  apostle  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles  do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  tlie  law.  Nature  is  mdeed  here  put 
by  way  of  distinction  from  revelation,  but  yet  it  is  not  a 
more  negative.  He  intends  to  express  more  tlian  that  by 
which  they  did  not,  that  by  which  tliey  did  tlic  works  of  the 
law,  namely,  by  nature.  It  h  plain  tlie  meaning  of  the  v>'ord 
is  not  the  same  in  this  pass;ige  as  in  the  former,  where  it  is 
spoken  of  as  evil ;  for  in  the  latter  it  is  spoken  of  as  good,  as 
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that  by  which  they  acted,  or  niig;lit  havo  acted  virtuously. 
What  that  is  in  mau  by  which  ho  is  uaturallj'  a  law  to  him- 
self, is  explained  in  the  following-  words :  wliieh  show  tlie 
work  of  tlic  law  written  iu  their  hearts,  their  couseieucea 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  tiioughls  the  mean  while 
accusing  or  else  excusing  ono  another.  If  there  be  a  dis- 
tiuctiou  to  be  made  between  the  works  written  in  their 
hearts  and  the  ^vitiiess  of  conscience,  by  the  fonner  must  bo 
meant  the  natural  disposition  to  kindness  and  compassion, 
to  do  what  is  of  good  report,  to  which  this  apostle  often 
refers.  That  part  of  the  nature  of  man  treated  of  iu  the 
forcgouig  discourse,  which  with  very  little  reflection  and  ol 
course  leads  him  to  society,  and  by  means  of  which  he  natu- 
rally acts  a  just  and  good  part  iu  it,  unless  other  passions  or 
interest  lead  him  astray.  Yet  since  other  passions,  and 
ix'gards  to  private  interest,  which  lead  us  (though  indirectly, 
yet  they  lead  us)  a«tray,  are  themselves  in  a  degree  equally 
natural,  and  often  most  p-4-evalent ;  and  since  we  have  no 
method  of  seeing  the  particular  degrees  in  which  one  or  the 
other  is  placed  in  us  by  natm-e,  it  is  plain  the  former,  con- 
sidered merely  as  natural,  good  and  right,  as  they  arc,  can 
no  more  be  a  law  to  us  than  the  latter.  But  there  is  a 
superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  every  man, 
which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions ;  which  passes  judg- 
ment upon  himself  and  them ;  pronomices  determinately 
some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  good ;  others  to 
be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust.  Which,  Avithout  being 
consulted,  without  being  advised  with,  magisterially  exerts 
itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  him  the  doer  of  them  ac- 
cordingly. And  which,  if  not  forcilily  stopped,  naturally 
and  always  of  course  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher  and 
more  effectual  sentence,  which  shall  hereafter  second  and 
aftirm  its  own.  But  this  part  of  the  office  of  conscience  is 
beyond  ray  present  design  explicitly  to  consider.  It  is  by 
this  faculty,  natural  to  man,  that  ho  is  a  moral  agent,  that 
he  is  a  law  to  himself;  but  this  faculty,  I  say,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  principle  in  his  heart,  which  is  to  havo 
some  influence  as  well  as  others  ;  but  considered  as  a  faculty 
in  kind  and  in  uatm'O  supreme  over  all  othcis,  and  which 
bears  its  own  authority  of  being  so. 
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This  prerogative,  this  natural  supremacy  of  the  faculty 
which  surveys,  approves,  or  disapproves  the  several  allec- 
tious  of  our  mind,  and  actions  of  our  lives,  being  that  by 
M'hich  men  are  a  law  to  tlicniselves,  their  conformity  or  dis- 
obedience to  wliich  law  of  our  natme  renders  their  actions 
in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense,  natural  or  unnatural, 
it  is  lit  it  be  further  explained  to  you.  And  1  hope  it  will  be 
80,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  following  retlections  : — 

3Ian  may  act  according  to  that  jjrinciple  or  inclination 
M'hich  for  tho  present  happens  to  be  strongest,  and  yet  act 
in  a  way  disproportionate  to,  and  violate  his  real  prctper 
natm-c.  Suppose  a  brute  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured 
into  a  snare,  by  -svhich  he  is  destroyed.  He  plainly  followed 
the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to  gratify  his  appetite. 
There  is  &i\  entire  correspondence  between  his  whole  nature 
and  such  an  action.  Such  action,  therefore,  is  natural.  But 
suppose  a  man,  foreseeing  tlio  same  danger  of  certain  ruin, 
should  rush  into  it  for  tho  sake  of  a  present  gratification. 
Ue,  in  this  uistanse,  would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as 
did  the  bruto  crestture ;  but  there  would  be  as  maniiest  a 
disproportion  between  tho  nature  of  a  man  and  such  an 
action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill  of 
the  greatest  master  in  that  art,  which  disproportion  arises, 
not  from  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  con- 
sequences, but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature  of  tlio 
agent.  And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper 
sense  unnatural ;  this  woixl  expressing  that  disproportion. 
Therefore,  instead  of  the  words  disproportionate  to  his 
nature,  tho  word  mmatural  may  now  be  put;  this  being 
more  iamiliar  to  us.  But  let  it  bo  observed,  that  it  stands 
for  the  same  thing  precisely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  action  unna- 
tural ?  Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle  of  reasonable 
and  cool  self-love,  considered  merely  as  a  part  of  his  natuie  ? 
Ko,  for  if  he  had  acted  the  contrary  way,  ho  would  equally 
have  gone  against  a  principle  or  part  of  his  nature,  namely, 
passion  or  appetite.  But  to  deny  a  present  appetite,  from 
foresight  tliat  the  gratification  of  it  would  end  in  immediate 
ruin  or  extreme  misery,  is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  action  ; 
whereas  to  contradict  or  go  againist  cool  self-lovo  for  the 
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sake  of  such  gratification,  is  so  iu  the  instance  before  lis. 
Such  an  action  then  being  unnatural,  and  its  bjing  so  not 
arising  from  a  man's  going  against  a  principle  or  desire 
barely,  nor  in  going  against  that  principle  or  desire  which 
happens  for  the  present  to  be  strongest,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  there  must  be  some  other  ditiercnce  or  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  these  two  principles,  passion  and 
cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of.  And 
this  dillerence,  not  being  a  difference  in  strength  or  degree, 
I  call  a  diil'erence  in  nature  and  in  kind.  And  since,  iu  the  , 
instance  still  before  us,  if  i)assion  prevails  over  self-love,  the 
consequent  action  is  unnatural ;  but  if  self-love  prevails  over 
passion,  the  action  is  natural.  It  is  manifest  that  self-love 
is  in  human  nature  a  superior  principle  to  passion.  This 
may  be  contradicted  without  violating  that  nature  ;  but  the 
former  cannot.  So  that,  if  we  will  act  conformably  to  the 
economy  of  man's  nature,  reasonable  self-love  must  govern. 
Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  conscience,  we  "* 
may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  superior  nature  of  one 
ii\ward  principle  to  another;  and  see  that  there  really  is 
this  natural  superiority,  quite  distinct  from  degrees  of 
strength  and  prevalency. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  consisting 
partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  partly 
of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience,  leaving  quite  out 
all  consideration  of  the  different  degi-ees  of  strength  in  which 
either  of  them  prevail ;  and  it  will  fm-ther  appear  that  there 
is  this  natural  superiority  of  one  inward  principle  to  another, 
and  that  it  is  even  part  of  the  idea  of  reflection  or  con- 
science. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  tendency  to- 
wards such  and  such  objects,  without  distinction  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Consequently  it 
will  often  happen  there  will  be  a  desire  of  particular  objects, 
in  cases  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  without  manifest 
iujui-y  to  others.  Eeflcction  or  conscience  comes  in  and  dis- 
approves the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circumstances ;  out 
the  desire  remains.  Which  is  to  bo  obeyed,  apijctite  or 
reflection  ?  Cannot  this  question  be  answered  from  the  eco- 
nomy and  constitution  of  human  nature  merely,  without 
saying  which  is  strongest?   Or  need  this  at  all  come  into 
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cousulcration?  Would  not  the  question  l)C  intclligihly  and 
fully  answered  by  Raying,  that  the  jyiinclplo  of  reflection  or 
conscicnco  being  compared  with  the  various  appetitCH, 
passions,  and  affections  in  men,  the  former  is  manifestly 
superior  and  chief,  without  regard  to  strength?  And  how 
often  soever  the  latter  happens  to  prevail,  it  is  mere  usurpa- 
tion. The  former  remains  in  nature  and  in  kind  its  superior ; 
and  every  instance  of  such  prevalence  of  the  latter  is  an 
instance  of  breaking  in  upon  and  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction  which  every  body 
is  acquainted  with,  between  mere  power  and  authority:  only, 
instead  of  being  intended  to  express  the  difference  betweeri 
what  is  possible,  and  what  is  lawful  in  ci\il  government ; 
here  it  has  been  showTi  applicable  to  the  several  principles 
in  the  mind  of  man.  Thus  that  principle,  by  which  we 
survey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  oa\ti  heart, 
temper  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as  what  is 
in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence ;  which  may  be  said  of 
every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites  :  but  likewise  as  behig 
superior ;  as  from  its  very  natui-o  manifestly  claimmg  supe- 
riority over  all  others:  insomuch  that  you  cannot  form  a 
notion  of  this  faculty,  conscience,  without  taking  in  judg- 
ment, direction,  superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part 
of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself ;  and  to  preside  and 
govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, 
belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has  right ;  had  it  power, 
as  it  has  manifest  authority  ;  it  would  absolutely  govern  the 
world. 

This  gives  us  a  further  view  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  shows 
us  what  course  of  life  we  were  made  for :  not  only  that  our 
real  natm-e  leads  us  to  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  re- 
flection and  conscience  ;  but  likewise  in  what  degree  we  are 
to  be  influenced  by  it,  if  we  will  fall  in  with,  and  act  agiee- 
ably  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature :  that  this  faculty 
was  placed  within  to  be  our  proper  governor ;  to  direct  and 
regulate  all  under  principles,  passions,  and  motives  of  action. 
This  is  its  right  and  office :  thus  sacred  is  its  authority. 
And  how  often  soever  men  violate  and  rebelliously  refuse  to 
submit  to  it,  for  supposed  interest  which  they  cannot  other- 
wise obtain,  or  for  the  sake  of  passion  which  they  cannot 
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otherwise  p-atify  ;  this  niakcs^o  alteration  as  to  (lie  luilura! 
riglit  ami  oflice  of  conscience. 

Let  us  now  turn  this  whole  matter  smother  way,  and  suj)- 
posc  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all  as  this  natural  supremacy 
of  conscience  ;  that  there  was  no  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween one  inward  principle  and  another,  but  only  that  of 
strength  ;  and  see  v/hat  would  be  the  consequence. 

Consider  then,  what  is  the  latitude  and  compass  of  the 
actions  of  man  %vith  regard  to  himself,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  ?  What  are  tlieir  boimds,  besides  that 
of  our  natural  power?  With  respect  to  the  first  two,  they 
are  i)lainly  no  other  than  these  :  no  man  seeks  miseiy  as  such 
for  himself;  and  no  ono  unprovoked  does  mischief  to  another 
for  its  own  sake.  For  in  every  degree  withui  these  bounds, 
mankind  kno\ving]y  from  passion  or  wantonness  bring  ruin 
and  misery  upon  themselves  and  others.  And  impiety  and 
jtrofaneness,  I  mean,  what  every  one  would  call  so  wlio 
believes  the  being  of  God,  have  absolutely  no  bounds  at  all. 
Men  blaspheme  the  Author  of  nature,  formally  and  in  words 
venounce  their  allegiance  to  tlieu"  Creator.  Put  an  instance 
then  with  respect  to  any  one  of  these  three.  Though  we 
Bhould  suppose  profane  swearing,  and  in  general  that  kind 
of  impiety  now  mentioned  to  mean  nothing,  yet  It  implies 
■wanton  disregard  and  irreverence  towards  an  Infinite  Being 
our  Creator  ;  and  is  this  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  aa 
reverence  and  dutiful  submission  of  heart  towards  that 
Almighty  Being?  Or  suppose  a  man  guilty  of  parricide,  -with 
all  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  which  such  an  action  can 
admit  of.  This  action  is  done  in  consequence  of  its  principle 
being  for  the  present  strongest.  And  if  there  be  no  differ- 
ence between  inward  principles,  but  only  that  of  strength ; 
the  strength  being  given,  you  have  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man  given,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  matter.  The  action 
plainly  corresponds  to  the  principle,  the  principle  being  in 
that  degree  of  strength  it  was  :  it  therefore  corresponds  to 
the  whole  nature  of  the  man.  Upon  comparing  the  actions 
and  the  whole  nature,  there  arises  no  disproportion,  there 
appears  no  unsuitableness  between  them.  Thus  the  murder 
of  a  father  and  the  nature  of  man  correspond  to  each  other, 
as  the  same  nature  and  an  act  of  filial  duty.  If  there  be  no 
difference    between    inward    principlec     but    only   that  of 
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irtrcngtii,  v/c  can  make  no  difilin'ition  between  llicso  two 
actioiiw,  considered  as  tlic  actions  of  such  a  creature  ;  l>nt  inl 
oui'  coolest  horns  must  approve  or  disapprove  theru  e(iuallya 
than  wliicl)  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  a  greater  ahsurditj'.'-  j 

SEllMON  m. 

Tlio  natural  supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience  being 
thus  cstablislied,  wc  may  from  it  form  a  distinct  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  human  nature,  when  virtue  is  said  to 
consist  in  following  it,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it. 

As  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitution  implies  in  it  united 
strengt.h,  various  subordinations  under  one  direction,  that  of 
the  supreme  authority,  the  diflcrent  strength  of  each  par- 
ticular member  of  the  society  not  coming  into  the  idea ; 
whereas,  if  you  leave  out  the  subordination,  the  union,  and 
the  one  direction,  you  destroy  and  lose  it.  So  reason,  several 
appetites,  passions  and  atiections,  prevailing  in  different 
degi'ces  of  strength,  is  not  that  idea  or  notion  of  human 
natui'e ;  but  that  nature  consists  in  these  several  principles 
considered  as  having  a  natural  respect  to  each  other,  in  the 
several  passions  being  nalui-ally  subordinate  to  the  one 
superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience.  Every  bias, 
instinct,  propensiou  A\-ithiu,  is  a  real  part  of  our  nature,  but 
not  the  whole :  add  to  these  the  superior  faculty,  whose 
office  it  is  to  adjust,  manage,  and  preside  over  them,  and 
take  in  this  its  natural  superiority,  and  you  complete  the 
idea  of  human  nature.      And   as  in  civil  government  the 

*  [The  doctriue  of  h'jman  depravity,  at  which  Butler  here  glances, 
does  not  affect  the  justness  of  his  reasoning.  God  intended  that 
our  passions  and  afl'ections  glaould  all  be  gratified  within  proper 
limits;  that  self-love,  which  is  but  a  just  regard  for  our  own  hap- 
pinar>8,  should  stimulate  and  control  them  ;  that  all  these  principles 
Ehould  be  subordinate  to  conscience ;  and  conscience  itself  be  en- 
lightened and  perfected  by  communion  with  Him.  Evidences  of  this 
intention  still  remain,  though  conscience  is  dark,  and  often  powerless. 
Self-love,  violating  duties  owed  to  God  and  our  neighbours,  be- 
comes selfishness;  and  passions  which  ought  to  serve,  have  assumed 
to  reiijn.  From  '  the  stately  ruins '  we  may  gather  the  design  of 
the  Builder,  as  justly  perhaps,  as  if  the  temple  had  yet  stood  in  all 
its  beauty  and  completeness.  See  one  of  the  noblest  passages  on 
this  subject  in  '  Hnve's  Living  Temple,'  chap,  iv.,  p.  12S,  Collins's 
F.d.] 
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constitution  is  broken  in  upon  and  violated  by  power  and 
strcnj^th  prevailing  over  authority;  so  tlic  constitution  ol 
man  is  broken  in  upon  and  violated  by  the  lower  faculties  ot 
l)rinciplcs  witliin  prevailing  over  that  wliicli  is  in  its  nature 
euprcinc  over  them  all.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  by  ancient 
writers,  that  tortm-os  and  death  arc  not  so  contrary  to 
human  nature  as  injustice;  by  this  to  be  sure  is  not  meant, 
tliat  the  aversion  to  the  former  in  mankind  is  less  strong 
and  p-evalcnt  than  their  aversion  to  the  latter:  but  that  tho 
former  is  only  contrary  to  our  nature  considered  in  a  partial 
view,  and  which  takes  in  only  the  lowest  part  of  it,  that 
which  we  have  in  common  with  tho  brutes;  whereas  the_ 
latter  is  contrary  to  our  nature,  considered  in  a  higher  sense,. 
as  a  system  and  constitution,  contrary  to  the  whole  economy 
of  man.* 

'  Every  man  in  his  physical  nature  is  one  individual  single  agent- 
He  has  Hkewise  properties  and  principles,  each  of  which  may  bo 
considered  separately,  and  without  regard  to  the  respects  which  they 
have  to  each  other.  Neither  of  these  are  the  nature  we  are  taking 
a  view  of.  But  it  is  the  inward  fram-e  of  man  considered  as  a  system 
or  constitution  ;  whose  several  parts  are  united,  not  by  a  phj^sical 
principle  of  individuation,  but  by  the  respects  they  have  to  each 
other  ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  subjection  which  the  appetites,  pas- 
sions, and  particular  affections  have  to  the  one  supreme  pi-inciple 
of  reflection  or  conscience.  The  system  or  constitution  is  formed 
by  and  consists  in  these  respects  and  this  subjection.     Thus  the 

;  body  is  a  system  or  constitution  ;  so  is  a  tree  :  so  is  every  machine. 
Consider  all  the  several  parts  of  a  tree  without  the  natural  respects 
they  have  to  each  other,  and  you  have  not  at  all  the  idea  of  a  tree  ; 
but  add  these  respects,  and  this  gives  you  the  idea.  The  body  may 
be  impaired  by  sickness,  a  tree  may  decay,  a  macliine  be  out  of 
order,  and  yet  the  system  and  constitution  of  them  not  totally  dis- 
solved. There  is  plainly  somewhat  which  answers  to  all  this  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  Whoever  will  consider  his  own  n-^ture^ 
^vill  see  that  the  several  appetites,  passions,  and  particulai' affections, 
have  different  respects  amongst  themselves.  They  are  restraints  upon, 

!  and  are  in  a  proportion  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  just  and 
perfect,  when  all  those  under  principles  are  perfectly  coincident 
with  conscience,  so  far  as  their  nature  permits,  and  in  all  cases  under 
its  absolute  and  entire  direction.  The  least  excess  or  defect,  the 
least  alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst  themselves,  or  of 
their  coincidence    with    conscience,    though    not    proceeding    into 
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And  from  all  these  things  put  together,  nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that,  exclusive  of  revelation,  man  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  creature  left  by  his  Maker  to  act  at 
random,  and  live  at  large  up  to  the  extent  of  his  natural 
power,  as  passion,  humour,  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  him ; 
which  is  the  condition  brute  crcatm'os  arc  in :  but  that  froni 
liis  make,  constitution  or  nature,  he  is  in  the  strictest  and 
most  proper  sense  a  law  to  himself.  He  hath  the  rule  of 
right  within.  What  is  wanting  is  only  that  he  honestly 
attend  to  it. 

The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  men  of  leisure 
after  some  general  rule,  the  conformity  to,  or  disagreement 
from  which,  should  denominate  our  actions  good  or  evil,  are 
in  many  respects  of  gi'cat  service.  Yet  let  any  plain  honest 
man,  before  he  engages  in  any  course  of  action,  ask  himself. 
Is  this  I  am  going  about  right,  or  is  it  wrong?  Is  it  good,  or 
is  it  evil  ?  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  question 
would  be  answered  agreeably  to  truth  and  virtue,  by  almost 
any  fair  man  in  almost  any  circumstance.  Neither  do  there 
appear  any  cases  which  look  like  exceptions  to  this ;  but 
those  of  superstition,  and  of  partiality  to  ourselves.  Super- 
stition may  perhaps  be  somewhat  of  an  exception ;  but  par- 
tiality to  ourselves  is  not ;  this  being  itself  dishonesty.  For 
a  man  to  judge  that  to  be  the  equitable,  the  moderate,  the 
right  part  for  him  to  act,  which  he  would  see  to  be  hard, 
unjust,  oppressive  in  another ;  this  is  plain  vice,  and  can 
proceed  only  from  great  unfairness  of  mind. 

But  allowing  that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of  right  within 
himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,   "What  obligations  arc  wo 


action,  is  some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  moral  coustitution.  But 
perfection,  though  plainly  intelligible  and  supposable,  was  never 
attained  by  any  man.  If  the  higher  principle  of  reflection  maintains 
its  place,  and,  as  much  as  it  can,  corrects  that  disorder,  and  hinders 
it  from  breaking  out  into  action,  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in 
siwh  a  creature  as  man.  And  though  the  appetites  and  passions 
have  not  their  exact  due  proportion  to  each  other  ;  thouj'h  thoy 
often  strive  for  mastery  with  judgment  or  reflection  ;  yet,  since  the 
saperiority  of  this  principle  to  all  others  is  t!ie  chief  respect  wliicli 
forms  the  coustitution,  so  far  as  this  cuperiority  ia  niaintainod,  the 
plioracter,  the  man,  is  good,  worthy,  vu-tuouB. 

2  c 
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uuder  to  attend  to  and  follow  it  ?"  I  answer :  It  has  been 
proved  that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to  himself,  •without 
the  particular  distinct  consideration  of  the  positive  sanctions 
of  that  law;  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  we  feel, 
and  those  which  from  the  light  of  reason  we  have  giound  to 
believe,  are  annexed  to  it.  The  question  then  carries  itF 
own  answer  along  with  it.  Your  obligation  to  obey  this 
law,  is  its  being  the  law  of  your  nature.  That  your  con- 
science approves  of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  of  action,  is 
itself  alone  an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not  only  offer 
itself  to  show  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  like"wise 
carries  its  own  autJiority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natm-al  guide  ; 
the  guide  assigned  us  by  the  Author  of  our  natui-e.  It  there- 
foi-e  belongs  to  our  condition  of  being,  it  is  our  duty  to  walk 
in  that  path  and  follow  this  guide  without  looking  about  to 
see  whether  we  may  not  possibly  forsake  them  wth  im- 
punity. 

However,  let  us  hear  what  is  to  be  said  against  obeying 
this  law  of  our  nature.  And  the  sum  is  no  more  than  this, 
*■*  Wliy  should  we  be  concerned  about  anything  out  of  and 
beyond  ourselves?  If  we  do  find  within  ourselves  regards  to 
others,  and  restramts  of  we  know  not  how  many  different 
kinds ;  yet,  these  being  embarrassments,  and  hindering  us 
from  going  the  nearest  way  to  our  OAvn  good,  why  should 
we  not  endeavour  to  suppress  and  get  over  them  ?" 

Thus  people  go  on  with  words,  which  when  applied  to 
human  nature,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
this  world,  have  really  no  meaning.  For  does  not  all  this' 
kind  of  talk  go  upon  supposition,  that  our  happiness  in  this 
world  consists  in  somewhat  quite  distinct  from  regards  to 
others  ;  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  vice  to  be  Avithout 
restraint  or  coniinement  ?  whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  en- 
joyments, in  a  manner  all  the  common  enjoyments  of  life, 
even  the  pleasnres  of  vice,  depend  upon  these  regards  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Throw  off  all  regards 
to  others,  and  we  should  be  quite  mdiffcrent  to  infamy  and 
to  honour ;  there  could  be  no  such  tiling  at  all  as  ambition  ; 
and  scarce  any  such  thing  as  covetousness ;  for  we  should 
like^vise  be  equally  indifferent  to  the  disgiace  of  poverty, 
the  several  neglects  and  kinds  of  contempt  which  accom- 
pany this  state  ;  and  to  the  reputation  of  riches,  the  regar<J 
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and  respect  they  usually  procui'C.  Neither  is  restrauit  by  ! 
any  means  peculiar  to  one  course  of  life  ;  but  our  very  nature, 
exclusive  of  couscieuoc,  and  our  condition  lays  us  irndcr  au 
absolute  necessity  of  it.  \V^  cannot  gain  any  cud  whatever, 
w  illiout  being  c.niitinnd  to  the  proper  means,  which  is  often, 
the  most  painful  and  imeasy  confinement.  And  in  number- 
less instances  a  present  appetite  cannot  be  gi'atificd  without 
such  apparent  and  immediate  ruin  and  misery,  that  the  most 
dissolute  man  in  the  world  chooses  to  forego  the  pleasure, 
rather  than  endure  the  pain.* 

Is  the  meaning  then,  to  indulge  those  regards  to  our  I 
fellow-creatm-es,  and  submit  to  those  restrauits,  whieh  upon 
the  whole  are  attended  with  more  satisfaction  than  uneasi- 
ness, and  get  over  only  those  which  bring  more  uneasiness 
and  inconvenience  than  satisfaction  ?  "  Doubtless  this  was 
our  meaning."  You  have  changed  sides  then.  Keep  to  this  ; 
be  consistent  with  youi'selves ;  and  you  and  the  men  of 
virtue  are  in  general  perfectly  agreed.  But  let  us  take  care 
and  avoid  mistakes.  Let  it  not  be  taken  for  gi-anted  that 
the  temper  of  euA'y,  rage,  resentment,  yields  greater  delight 
than  meekness,  forgiveness,  compassion,  and  good  will :  espe- 
cially when  it  is  acknowledged  that  rage,  envj,  resentment, 
are  in  themselves  mere  misery ;  and  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  indulgence  of  them  is  little  more  than  relief  from 
that  misery ;  whereas  the  temper  of  compassion  and  bene- 
volence is  itself  delightful ;  and  the  indulgence  of  it,  by 
doing  good,  affords  new  positive  delight  and  enjoyment. 
Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  satisfaction  aiising 

*  [Conscience  is  supreme  among  the  powers  of  the  soul.     It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  supreme.     It  is 
not  itself  our  highest  law  ;  but  only  our  intei-pretation  of  that  law.     It   " 
is  absolutely  right,  only  when  it  agrees  with  that  law.     It  may  be 
wrong  through  want  of  clearness  or  fulness  in  the  law,  or  through 
want  of  humility,  and  diligence  in  studying  it.     Hence  the  ethical 
paradox,  noticed  by  Dr.  Whewell.    To  act  against  one's  conscience —  '; 
to  do  what  one  thinks  wrong — is  always  wrong:    To  act  according  I 
to  one's  confl<nence  —  to  do  what  one  thinks  right  —  is  not  always   I 
light.     Asjiuman  nature  is,  conscience  needs  to  be  enlightened,  or  it 
is   no   safe  guide.     "  I   am  conscious,"   said  an  apostle,    "  of  no 
vn-oiig,  yet  am  I  not  thereby  justined      if*»  nfeat  ir^igelh  mo^  ia  tlia_ 
bord,"] 
2  t  2 
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from  tlie  leputatiou  of  riches  and  power  Lowever  obtained^ 
aud  from  the  respect  paid  to  them,  is  greater  than  the  eatle- 
foction  arising  from  the  reputation  of  justice,  honesty,  cha- 
rity, and  the  esteem  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  their  due.  And  if  it  be  doubtful  which  of  these  satisfac- 
tions is  the  greatest,  as  there  are  persons  who  think  neither 
of  them  very  considerable,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  con- 
eeraing  ambition  and  covetousness,  virtue  aud  a  good  mind, 
considered  in  themselves,  and  as  leading  to  different  courses 
of  Ufe ;  there  can,  I  say,  be  no  doubt,  which  temper  and 
which  coui'se  is  attended  with  most  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  which  with  most  perplexity,  vexation,  and  incon- 
venience. And  both  the  virtues  and  vices  which  have  been 
now  mentioned,  do  in  a  manner  equally  imply  in  them 
rcgiU'ds  of  one  kind  or  another  to  our  fellow-creatures.  And 
with  respect  to  restraint  and  confinement:  whoever  will 
consider  the  restraints  from  fear  and  shame,  the  dissimula- 
tion, mean  arts  of  concealment,  servile  compliances,  one  or 
ether  of  which  belong  to  almost  every  com-se  of  vice,  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  the  n>an  of  virtue  is  by  no  means 
upon  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  How  many  instances 
are  there  in  which  men  feel  and  own  and  cry  aloud  under 
the  chains  of  vice  with  which  they  are  enthralled,  and  Avhich 
yet  they  will  not  shake  oft'?  How  many  instances,  in  which 
persons  manifestly  go  through  more  pains  and  self-denial  to 
gratify  a  Aicious  passion,  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
tlie  conquest  of  it?  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  Avhen  vii-tue 
IS  become  habitual,  when  the  temper  of  it  is  acquired,  what 
was  before  confinement  ceases  to  be  so,  by  becoming  choice 
and  delight.  Whatever  restraint  and  guard  upon  oui'selvcs 
may  be  needful  to  unlearn  any  unnatiu-al  distortion  or  odd 
gesture ;  yet,  in  all  propriety  of  speech,  natural  behaviour 
must  be  the  most  easy  and  unrestrained.  It  is  manifest  that, 
in  the  common  course  of  life,  there  is  seldom  any  incon- 
sistency between  our  duty  and  what  is  called  interest.  It  is 
•.Auch  seldomcr  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  duty 
and  what  is  really  our  present  interest ;  meaning  by  interest, 
happiness  and  satisfaction.  Self-love  then,  though  confined 
to  the  interest  of  the  present  world,  does  in  general  perfectly 
coincide  ■nith  virtue,  and  leads  us  to  one  and  the  same  course 
of  life.    But,  whatever  exceptions  there  are  to  this,  which 
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are  much  fewer  than  they  are  commonly  thought,  all  shall 
be  Bct  rig-ht  at  the  tiiial  distribution  of  thiugt^^.  It  is  ft 
manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  evil  prevailing  finally  over 
good,  under  the  conduct  and  administration  of  a  perfect 
giind.^ 

Tiie  whole  argument,  which  I  have  been  now  insisting  Suium 
upon,  may  be  thus  smnmed  up  and  given  you  in  one  view. 
1  he  nature  of  man  is  adapted  to  some  course  of  action  or 
other.  Upon  compaiing  some  actions  with  this  nature,  tliej 
appear  suitable  and  correspondent  to  it :  from  comparison  oJ 
other  actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises  to  our  view 
some  unsuitableness  or  disproportion.  The  correspondenco 
of  actions  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  agent  renders  them  natural ; 
their  disproportion  to  it,  unnatiiral.  That  an  action  is  cor- 
respondent to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  does  not  arise  from  its 
being  agreeable  to  the  principle  wliich  happens  to  be  the 
strongest ;  for  it  may  be  so,  and  yet  be  quite  disproijortionate 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent.  The  con-espondence,  therefore, 
or  disproportion,  arises  from  somewhat  else.  This  can  be 
nothmg  but  a  difference  in  nature  and  kind  (altogether  dis- 
tinct from  strengih)  between  the  inward  principles.  Some 
then  are  in  nature  and  kind  superior  to  others.    And  the 

*  [Note  here,  what  is  more  fully  brought  out,  in  one  of  Butler's 
Sermons  (No.  XL,  '  On  the  love  of  God'),  the  connexion  between 
his  ethical  and  his  religious  systems  "  To  be  a  just  and  good 
man,"  says  he,  "  plainly  cames  with  it  a  peculiar  love  to  justice 
and  goodness,  whether  these  principles  are  the  objects  of  con- 
templation in  himself  or  in  others There  Qualities  any- 
where   would    inspire   reverence   and   love Seen    in    God, 

wuere  they  exist  in  the  highest  degree,  to  whom  we  stand  in  inti- 
mate relation,  whose  character  is  in  a  sense  our  own,  they  inspire 
devout  reverence  and  the  warmest  love.  Between  his  attributes  and 
our  holiest  feelings,  there  is  as  real  a  correspondence  as  between  the 

lowest  appetite  and  its  object As  the  whole  attention  of 

life  should  h^  to  obey  his  commands,  so  the  highest  enjoyment  of 
it  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  chai-acter,  and  our 
relation  to  it,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  favour  and  approbation, 
and  from  the  exercise  of  those  affections  towaids  him  which  could 
not  but  be  raised  by  his  presence."  ..."  That  he  is  infinite  in 
power,  perfect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  makes  no  alteration,  but 
only  that  he  is  the  olject  of  those  affections,  raised  to  tho  highest 
pitch."] 
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coiTcspondcu jc  arises  fioni  the  action  being  coDiormaljlo  lo 
tho  higher  piinciple ;  and  the  unsuitableuess  from  its  beicg 
contrary  to  it.  Reasonable  self-love  and  conscience  ai'C  tlio 
chief  or  superior  principles  in  the  natme  of  man  :  because  an 
ftction  may  be  suitable  to  this  natm-e,  though  all  other  prin- 
ciples be  violated  ;  but  becomes  unsuitable,  if  either  of  tho?c 
are.  Conscience  and  self-love,  if  we  understand  our  true 
happiness,  always  lead  us  the  same  way.  Duty  and  interest 
are  perfectly  coincident ;  for  the  most  part  in  tliis  world,  but 
entirely  and  in  every  instance  if  we  take  in  tho  future,  and 
the  whole ;  this  being  implied  in  the  notion  of  a  good  and 
perfect  administration  of  things.  Thus  they  who  have  been 
90  wise  in  their  generation  as  to  regard  only  their  own  sup- 
posed interest,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of  others, 
shall  at  last  find,  that  he  who  has  given  up  all  the  advan- 
tages of  tlie  present  world,  rather  than  violate  his  conscience 
and  The  relations  of  life,  has  infinitely  better  pro-\-ided  for 
himself,  and  secured  his  own  interest  and  happiness.* 

°  [Upon  some  minds,  these  speculations  on  the  Hature  of  virtue 
Tv^.y  produce  the  impression,  that  virtue  itself  ia  uncertain,  a  crea- 
tion of  men's  fancy  without  any  corresponding  reality.  Such  p 
conclusion  would  be  most  unjust.  All  subjects  are  uncertain 
when  men  come  to  discuss  their  essence.  The  authority  and  im- 
portance of  virtue  moreover,  are  admitted  on  all  sides,  though  men 
differ  when  they  speak  of  the  grounds  on  which  its  authority  rests. 
Above  all,  these  differences  in  the  case  of  virtue,  arise  really  from 
the  diversity  of  her  claims;  and  the  true  ground  of  those  claims  is 
to  be  ascertained,  not  by  denying  opposite  theories,  but  by  har- 
monizing and  combining  them.  These  conflicts  have  arisen,  not 
because  virtue  has  no  supports,  but  becaiise  she  has  so  many :  and 
to  appeal  to  these  conflicts  as  an  evidence  of  her  baselessness,  is  to 
turn  against  her  tho  very  excellencies  with  which  she  is  endowed. 
Let  it  be  afiSrmed  (with  Hobbes),  that  virtue  is  the  creation  of 
h'or.ian  policy,  the  voice  of  the  magistrate  enjoining  what  is  expe- 
dient, and  that  all  virtuous  emotion  is  a  form  of  fear;  with  Cud  worth, 
that  it  is  harmony  uith  the  nature  of  things,  anterior  to  all  law; 
or  with  Clarke,  that  it  is  conformity  to  reason,  and  itself  immutable; 
with  Shaftesbury,  that  it  is  rather  an  object  of  taste  than  of  reason, 
and  that  its  excellence  is  perceived  more  by  emotion  than  by  judg- 
ment, or  by  a  '  moral  sense,'  as  Hutcheson  holds;  with  many, 
that  virtue  is  what  conduces  to  happiness,  our  oicn,  aa  Leibnitz, 
Buffier,  and  Paley  hold,  or  that  of  oi/wrs,  as  was  held  by  Shaftesbury, 
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Hutclicson,  and  in  some  measure  by  Butler,  and  Smith.  I-ct  it  bo 
adirmed,  with  Palcj',  that  virtue  is  utility,  and  the  love  of  the  vir- 
tuous, the  love  of  the  useful;  with  Bentham,  that  it  is  happiness, 
and  the  desire  to  secure  it ;  with  Edwards,  that  it  is  love  of 
moral  excellence,  and  in  proportion  to  its  degrees ;  with  Male- 
branche,  that  it  is  'love  of  order;'  with  Smith,  that  it  is  what 
e.xcites  moral  sympathy;  with  Hartley,  that  it  owes  its  claims  to 
association,  or  (with  Brown)  to  suggestion ;  with  Butler,  that  it  is 
what  is  just  and  good,  and  shown  to  be  so  by  our  own  nature,  and 
by  other  indications  of  God's  will.  Let  all  these  theories  on  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  of  virtuous  emotion,  be  affirmed  ;  and  witli 
limits  and  restrictions  we  may  admit  them  all.  To  Ilobbes  it  may 
be  said,  virtue  docs  lead  to  the  good  of  the  community.  All  law 
ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  it,  and  we  obey,  both  for  fear  and 
for  conscience'  sake.  To  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  are  moral  relations  as  certain  as  mathematical  relations,  and 
that  morality  is  in  the  highest  degree  reasonable.  To  the  rest,  it 
may  be  said,  in  all  virtue  there  are  qualities  which  gratify  the  taste, 
as  much  as  they  satisfy  the  reason.  It  promotes  happiness,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual,  our  own  and  that  of  others ;  and  so  is  its  own 
reward.  It  is  useful,  peace  and  prosperity  ever  following  in  it* 
train ;  nor  is  their  any  surer  way  of  securing  '  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number'  than  by  dilfusing  it.  Virtue  is  the 
highest  'excellence,'  the  most  perfect  'order.'  It  excites  sj'm- 
pathy,  and  the  connexion  between  virtuous  acts  and  correspondent 
feeling,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  instances  of  those  laws  of 
suggestion,  on  which  Hartley  and  Brown  insist.  "We  would  not 
dissever  these  testimonies,  but  bind  them  together  into  the  sum 
and  strength  of  an  accumulative  argument  ....  Each  party  hath 
selected  but  one  of  its  claims  and  in  the  anxiety  to  exact  it,  woidd 
shed  a  comparative  obscurity  over  all  the  rest.  This  is  the  contest 
between  them — not  whether  morality  be  destitute  of  claims  ;  but 
what  out  of  the  number  that  she  possesses  is  the  great  and  pre- 
eminent claim  on  which  man  should  do  her  homage.  Their  con- 
troversy, perhaps,  never  may  be  settled,  but  to  make  the  cause  of 
virtue  suffer  on  this  account,  would  be  to  make  it  suffer  from  the 
very  force  and  abundance  of  its  recommendations."  —  Chalmers' 
Bridgewater  Tr.  p.  280. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Scripture 
enforces  holiness  by  appealing  to  all  the  emotions  on  which  these 
theories  rest ;  Tear,  love,  desire  of  personal  happiness,  good-will  to 
our  fellows,  reverence  for  God.  Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described 
as  'vanity'  (what  cannot  profit);  'misery'  (what  destroys  happi- 
ness);   'unfitness'  (not   suited  either  to  our  nature   or  relations) 
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'wickedness,'  jntriasically  wrong,  degrading  the  creat'ire.  ai;<i  d:fr 
pleasing  to  the  Creator). 

Keeping  in  mind  all  these  discussions,  and  wishing  to  settle  thf 
questions  raised  by  them  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  let  it  be  said, 
"  Here  is  a  wrong  act,  what  is  the  quality  in  it  which  we  condemn,  and 
f  jr  which  we  call  it  wrong  ?"  It  may  be  illegal :  it  is  certainly  mis- 
chievous to  tb.o  agent,  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to  society:  it  ifi 
unreasonable  and  inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  things :  it  vio- 
lates our  moral  nature:  it  is  condemned  in  Scripture,  and  so  ia 
opposed  to  the  Divine  will :  anterior  to  that  will,  it  is  opposed  to 
the  Divine  nature.  All  these  answers  have  been  given.  The  fiiBt 
three  are  clearly  insufficient;  the  last  four  are  more  satisfactory, 
and  are  but  different  forms  of  saying  substantially  the  same  thing. 

Let  it  be  said  again,  "  How  is  this  act  knoicn  to  be  wrong  ?'' 
and  it  is  answered,  "  Sometimes  by  the  decision  of  law;  sometimes 
by  its  tendency,  seen  to  be  mischievous  to  ourselves,  or  to  society; 
Bometimes  by  its  evident  inconsistency  with  our  relations  (as  in 
ingratitude  and  injustice),  or  our  reason;  sometimes  by  its  violating 
our  nature  (as  when  v/e gratify  passion  against  conscience);  ofteuest, 
and  with  complete  certainty,  by  direct  appeals  to  Scripture,  where 
the  Divine  will  (imperfectly  taught  by  law,  by  utility,  and  Ijy 
nature),  is  fully  revealed." 

Let  it  be  asked  again,  "  With  what  state  of  mind  ia  this  wrong 
act  to  be  regarded  ?"  And  the  answer  is  at  "hand,  "  We  fear  the 
consequences,  fi'om  law,  from  society,  and  from  continued  self- 
reprcach:  our  reason  condemns  it  as  unfitting:  our  conscience  dis- 
approves it,  adding  to  the  decision  of  the  reason,  moral  disappro- 
bation: The  Christian's  heart,  moreover,  feels  besides,  hatred  to 
the  thing  itself  (quite  apart  from  all  results),  as  something  abhorrent 
from  his  nature,  and  displeasing  to  a  God  of  infinite  purity  and 
love." 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  with  which  ethical  science  is 
Ccnversant:  besides  defining  duties,  it  seeks  to  analyse  virtuous 
acts,  and  to  indicate  their  essence;  it  shows  from  what  sources 
our  knowledge  of  duties  is  derived;  and  defines  thf  moral  etatw 
of  heart  with  which  they  are  regarded :  and  such  is  in  subetanc* 
ajid  in  brief  the  answer  of  the  Bible.] 
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SERMON   IV 

UPON   THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

James  i.  20. 

If  auy  mau  among  you  scpiu  to  be  religious,  aud  bridleth  not  his 
tongiie,  but  dcceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vaiu. 

The  translation  of  this  text  would  be  more  determinate  by 
being  more  literal,  tlms  :  If  any  man  among  you  scemctli  to 
be  religious,  not  bridling  his  tongue,  but  deceiving  his  own 
heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain.  This  determhics  that  the 
words,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  are  not  put  in  oppositio^i 
to  seemeth  to  be  religious,  but  to  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
The  certain  determinate  meaning  of  the  text  then  being,  that 
he  who  seemeth  to  be  religious  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  in  that  particular  dcceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's 
religion  is  vain ;  we  may  obseiTC  somewhat  very  forcible  and 
expressive  in  these  words  of  St.  James.  As  if  the  apostle 
had  said,  Xo  man  surely  can  make  any  pretences  to  religion 
who  does  not  at  least  believe  that  he  bridleth  liis  tongue  ; 
if  he  puts  on  any  appearance  or  face  of  religion,  and  yet 
does  not  govern  Ids  tongue,  he  must  siu-ely  deceive  himself 
in  that  particular,  and  think  he  docs ;  and  wlioever  is  so 
unhappy  as  to  deceive  himself  in  this,  to  imagine  he  keeps 
that  unruly  faculty  in  due  subjection,  when  indeed  he  does 
not,  whatever  the  other  part  of  his  life  be,  liis  religion  is 
vain  ;  the  government  of  the  tongue  being  a  most  material 
restraint  which  ^'irtuc  lays  us  under  ;  without  it  no  man  can 
be  truly  religious. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject  I  will  consider, 

First,  what  is  the  general  vice  or  fault  here  referred  to ; 
or  what  disposition  in  men  is  supposed  in  moral  reflections 
nd  prcc<jpts  concerning  bridling  the  tongue. 

Secondly,  when  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  that  he  has  a 
due  government  over  himself  in  this  respect. 

I.  Now  the  fault  referred  to,  and  the  disposition  supposed, 
in  precepts  and  reflections  concerning  the  government  ot 
the  tongue,  is  not  evil  -speaking  from  malice,  nor  lying,  nor 
bearing  false  witness  from  indirect  selfish  designs.     The  diB- 
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poaitioQ  to  these,  and  the  actual  vices  tlicmsclves,  all  come 
tmder  other  sul>jects.  The  tongue  may  be  employed  about 
and  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  vice  in  tempting  and 
deceiving,  in  perjury  and  injustice.  But  the  thing  here  sup- 
posed and  referred  to  is  talkativeness ;  a  disposition  to  bo 
talking  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  bo 
Haid,  with  very  little  or  no  regard  to  or  thought  of  doing 
either  good  or  haa'm.  And  let  not  any  imagine  this  to  bo  a 
sliglit  matter,  and  that  it  deserves  not  to  have  so  great 
v,"eight  laid  upon  it,  till  he  has  considered  what  evil  is  im- 
plied in  it,  and  the  bad  effects  which  follow  from  it.  It  is 
perhaps  true,  that  they  who  are  addicted  to  this  folly  would 
choose  to  coniine  themselves  to  trifles  and  indifferent  sub- 
jects, and  so  intend  only  to  be  guilty  of  being  impertinent ; 
but  as  they  cannot  go  on  for  ever  talking  of  nothing,  as 
common  matters  will  not  afford  a  sufBcient  fund  for  perpe- 
tual continued  discourse  ;  when  subjects  of  this  kind  are 
exhausted  they  will  go  on  to  defamation,  scandal,  di\ailging 
of  secrets,  their  ovi'n  so-crets  as  well  as  those  of  others,  any- 
thing rather  than  be  silent.  They  are  plainly  hurried  on  in 
the  heat  of  their  talk  to  say  quite  different  things  from  what 
they  first  intended,  and  which  they  afterwards  wish  unsaid ; 
or  improjjer  things,  which  they  had  no  other  end  in  saying 
but  only  to  afford  employment  to  their  tongue  :  and  if  these 
people  expect  to  be  heard  and  regarded  (for  there  are  some 
content  merely  with  talking),  they  will  invent  to  engage  youi 
attention  ;  and  when  they  have  heard  the  least  imperfect 
hint  of  an  affair,  they  will  out  of  their  own  head  add  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  other  matters  to  make 
oixt  their  story,  and  give  the  appearance  of  probability  to  it ; 
not  that  they  have  any  concern  about  being  believed,  other- 
wise than  as  a  means  of  being  heard.  The  thing  is  to  en- 
gage your  attention,  to  take  you  up  wholly  for  the  present 
time  ;  what  reflections  will  be  made  afterwards  is  in  truth 
the  least  of  their  thoughts.  And  further,  when  persons  who 
indulge  themselves  in  these  liberties  of  the  tongue  are  in  any 
degi-ee  offended  with  another,  as  little  disgusts  and  mis- 
understandings will  be,  they  allow  themselves  to  defame  and 
revile  sucli  an  one  without  any  moderation  or  bounds,  though 
the  offence  is  so  very  slight  that  Ihey  themselves  would  uoi 
do,  noi  perhaps  wish  him  an  injury  in  any  other  way ;  and 
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in  this  case  the  scandal  and  rovilings  are  chiefly  owing  to 
talkativeness  and  not  bridling  their  tongue,  and  so  coiuo 
under  our  present  subject.  The  least  occasion  in  the  world 
will  make  the  humour  break  out  in  this  particular  way,  or 
in  another.  It  is  like  a  torrent  which  must  and  will  flow, 
but  the  least  thing  imaginable  will  first  of  all  give  it  cither 
this  or  another  direction,  turn  it  into  this  or  that  channel ; 
or  like  a  fire,  the  nature  of  which,  when  in  a  heap  of  com- 
bustible matter,  is  to  spread  and  lay  Avaste  all  around,  but 
any  one  of  a  thousand  little  accidents  will  occasion  it  to  break 
out  first  either  in  this  or  another  particular  part. 

The  subject  then  before  us,  though  it  does  run  up  into  ajid 
can  scarce  be  treated  as  entu-ely  distmct  from  all  others,  yet 
it  needs  not  be  so  much  mixed  or  blended  with  them  as  it 
often  is.  Every  faculty  and  power  may  be  used  as  the  in- 
strument of  premeditated  vice  and  wickedness,  merely  as 
the  most  proper  and  eftectual  means  of  executing  such  de- 
signs :  but  if  a  man,  from  deep  malice  and  desire  of  revenge, 
should  meditate  a  falsehood  with  a  settled  design  to  ruin  his 
neighbour's  reputation,  and  should  Avith  great  coolness  and 
deliberation  spread  it,  nobody  would  ch  /ose  to  say  of  such 
an  one  that  he  had  no  government  of  \iis  tongue.  A  man 
may  use  the  faculty  of  speech  as  an  iostrument  of  false 
witness,  who  yet  has  so  entire  a  coi_.mand  over  that  faculty 
as  never  to  speak  but  from  forethought  and  cool  design. 
Here  the  crime  is  injustice  and  perjury  ;  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  more  belongs  to  the  present  subject  than  perjury  and 
injustice  in  any  other  way  ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
disposition  to  be  talking  for  its  own  sake,  from  which  per- 
sons often  say  anything,  good  or  bad,  of  others  merely  as  a 
subject  of  discourse,  according  to  the  particular  temper  they 
themselves  happen  to  be  in,  and  to  pass  away  the  present 
time.  There  is  likewise  to  be  observed  in  i^ersons  such  a 
strong  and  eager  desire  of  engaging  attention  to  what  they 
say,  that  they  'will  speak  good  or  evil,  truth  or  otherwise, 
merely  as  one  or  the  other  seems  to  be  most  hearkened  to ; 
and  this,  though  it  is  sometimes  joined,  is  not  the  same  with 
the  desire  of  being  thought  important  and  men  of  conse- 
quence. There  is  in  some  such  a  disposition  to  be  talking, 
that  an  offence  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  such  as  would  not 
raise  any  other  rosentnent,  yet  raises,  if  I  may  to  speak,  the 
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roBcntment  of  the  tongue,  puts  it  into  a  flame,  itto  the  most 
uugovernable  motions.  This  outrage,  when  the  person  it 
respects  is  present,  we  distinguish  in  the  lower  rank  o) 
people  by  a  peculiar  tenn ;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that 
though  the  decencies  of  behaviour  are  a  little  kept,  the 
same  outrage  and  virulence,  indulged  when  he  is  absent,  is 
«n  otfence  of  the  same  kind.  But  not  to  distinguish  any 
further  in  this  mamier ;  men  run  into  faults  and  follies, 
wliich  cannot  so  properly  be  referred  to  any  one  general 
head  as  this,  that  they  have  not  a  due  government  over  their 
tongue. 

And  this  unrestrained  volubility  and  wantonness  of  speech 
is  the  occasion  of  nimiberless  evils  and  vexations  in  life.  It 
begets  resentment  in  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it ;  sows  the 
seed  of  strife  and  dissension  amongst  others  ;  and  mflanies 
little  disgusts  and  oflences,  which  if  let  alone  would  wear 
away  of  themselves.  It  is  often  of  as  bad  eftect  upon  the 
good  name  of  others  as  deep  envy  or  malice ;  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it  in  this  respect,  it  destroys  and  perverts  a  certain 
equity  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  to  be  observed, 
namely,  that  praise  and  dispraise,  a  good  or  bad  character, 
should  always  be  bestowed  according  to  desert.  The  tongue 
used  in  such  a  licentious  manner  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand 
of  a  madman ;  it  is  employed  at  random,  it  can  scarce  pos- 
sibly do  any  good,  and  for  the  most  part  does  a  world  of 
mischief;  and  implies  not  only  great  folly  and  a  trifling 
spirit,  but  great  viciousness  of  mind,  great  indifference  to 
truth  and  falsity,  and  to  the  reputation,  welfare,  and  good 
of  others.  So  much  reason  is  there  for  what  St.  James  says 
of  the  tongue,'  "  It  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity  ;  it  defileth 
the  whole  body,  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and  it 
is  set  on  fire  of  hell."  This  is  the  faculty  or  disposition 
which  we  are  required  to  keep  a  guard  upon ;  these  are 
the  vices  and  follies  it  runs  into,  when  not  kept  under  due 
restraint. 

II.  Wherein  the  due  government  of  the  tongue  consists,  or 
when  it  may  be  said  of  any  one  in  a  moral  and  reUgioue 
sense  that  he  bridleth  his  tongue,  1  come  now  to  consider. 

The  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty  or  power 
is  to  bo  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design  for  which  it  vrns 
'  Ch.'\p.  iii.  6. 
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given  us.  The  chief  purpose,  for  which  tho  faculty  of  .speech 
was  given  to  man,  is  plainly  that  we  might  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  aifairs  of 
the  world,  for  business,  and  for  our  improvement  in  know- 
ledge and  learning;  but  the  good  Author  of  our  unturo 
designed  us  not  only  necessaries,  but  likewise  enjoyniect 
and  satisfaction,  in  that  being  he  hath  gi-acionsly  given,  and 
ill  that  condition  of  life  he  liath  placed  us  in.  There  are 
secondary  uses  of  our  faculties  ;  they  administer  to  delight 
as  well  as  to  necessity,  and  as  they  are  equally  adapted  to 
both,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  intended  them  for  our  gratifi- 
cation as  well  as  for  the  support  and  continuance  of  our 
being.  The  secondary  use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  enter- 
taining to  eacli  other  in  conversation.  This  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, allowable  and  right ;  it  unites  men  closer  in  alliances 
and  friendships,  gives  us  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  prosperity 
and  unhappiness  of  each  other,  and  is  in  several  respects 
ser-siceable  to  virtue  and  to  promote  good  behaviour  in  the 
world  ;  and  provided  there  be  not  too  much  time  spent  in  it, 
if  it  were  considered  only  in  the  way  of  gi'atification  and 
delight,  men  must  have  strange  notions  of  God  and  of  reli- 
gion to  think  that  He  can  be  offended  with  it,  or  that  it  is  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  virtue  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  such  sort  of  conversation,  though  it  has  no  particular 
good  tendency,  yet  it  has  a  general  good  one  ;  it  is  social 
and  friendly,  and  tends  to  promote  humanity,  good  nature, 
and  civility. 

As  the  end  and  use,  so  likewise  the  abuse  of  speech,  re- 
lates to  the  one  or  other  of  these,  cither  to  business  or 
to  conversation.  As  to  the  former,  deceit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business  and  afliairs  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
subject  now  before  us,  though  one  may  just  mention  that 
multitude,  that  endless  number  of  words  with  which  busi- 
ness is  perplexed,  when  a  much  fewer  would,  as  it  should 
seem,  better  serve  the  purpose,  but  this  must  be  lelt  to  those 
who  Huderstand  the  matter.  The  government  of  the  tongue, 
considered  as  a  subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversa- 
tion, to  that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills  up  the  time 
ppc:it  in  friendly  meetings  and  visits  of  civility;  and  the 
danger  is,  lest  persons  entertain  themselves  and  others  at 
the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,   and  to  tho 
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injury  or  oftence  of  their  neighbour.  If  they  Avill  observe 
and  keep  clear  of  these  they  may  be  as  free,  and  easy,  and 
unreserved  as  they  can  desire. 

The  cautions  to  be  given  for  avoiduig  these  dangers,  and 
to  render  conversation  innocent  and  agi'eeablc,  fall  under 
the  following  particulars  : — Silence ;  talking  of  indiliereut 
things ;  and,  which  makes  up  too  great  a  part  of  conversa- 
tion, giving  of  characters,  speaking  well  or  evil  of  otheis. 

The  wise  man  observes,  that  "  there  is  a  time  to  speak 
and  a  time  to  keep  silence."  One  meets  with  people  in  the 
world  who  seem  never  to  have  made  the  last  of  these  observ- 
ations, and  yet  these  gi-eat  talkers  do  not  at  all  speak  from 
then-  having  anything  to  say,  as  eveiy  sentence  shows,  but 
only  from  their  inclination  to  be  talking ;  their  conversation 
is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  tongue,  no  other  humane  faculty 
has  any  share  m  it.  It  is  strange  these  persons  can  hcip 
retlecting  that  imless  they  have  in  truth  a  superior  capacity, 
and  are  in  an  extraordinary  manner  furnished  for  conversa- 
tion, if  they  are  entertaining  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  Is 
it  possible  that  it  should  never  come  into  people's  thoughts 
to  suspect  whether  or  no  it  be  to  their  advantage  to  show 
60  very  much  of  themselves  ?  "  Oh  that  ye  would  altogether 
hold  your  peace!  and  it  should  be  your  wisdom."*  Re- 
member likewise  there  are  persons  who  love  fewer  words, 
an  inoffensive  sort  of  people,  and  who  deserve  some  regard, 
though  of  loo  still  and  composed  tempers  for  you.  Of  this 
number  was  the  son  of  Su-ach,  for  he  ijlainly  speaks  from 
experience,  when  he  says,  "  As  hills  of  sand  are  to  the  steps 
of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a  quiet  man."  But 
one  would  think  it  should  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  when 
they  are  in  company  with  their  superiors  of  any  kind,  in 
years,  knowledge,  and  experience  ;  when  proper  and  useful 
subjects  are  discom-sed  of  which  they  caimot  bear  a  part  in, 
that  these  are  times  for  silence ;  when  they  should  learn  to 
hear  and  be  attentive,  at  least,  in  their  turn.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  imliaijpy  way  these  people  are  in ;  they  in  a  manner 
cut  themselves  out  from  all  advantage  of  conversation  ex- 
cept that  of  behig  entertained  with  their  own  talk,  tlieii 
business  in  coming  into  company  not  being  at  a^l  to  be  iii' 

*  Job  siii. 
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foimed,  to  hear,  to  learn,  but  to  display  themscirfts,  or 
ratlier  to  exert  their  faculty,  and  talk  without  any  design  nt 
all ;  and,  if  wo  consider  conversation  as  an  entertainment, 
as  somewhat  to  unbend  the  mind — as  a  diversion  from  the 
Cdres,  the  busiitcf^s,  and  the  sorrows  of  life— it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  it  that  the  discomse  be  mutual :  this,  I 
hay,  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  what  we  distinguish  by 
conversation  or  being  in  company.  Attention  to  the  conti- 
nued discourse  of  one  alone  grows  more  painful  often  than 
the  cares  and  business  we  come  to  be  diverted  from ;  he, 
therefore,  who  imposes  this  upon  us,  is  guilty  of  a  double 
oft'ence,  arbitrarily  enjoining  silence  upon  all  the  rest,  and 
likewise  obliging  them  to  this  painful  attention. 

I  am  sensible  these  things  are  apt  to  be  passed  over  as  too 
little  to  come  into  a  serious  discourse ;  but  in  reality  men 
are  obliged,  even  in  point  of  morality  and  virtue,  to  observe 
all  the  decencies  of  behaviour.  The  gi-eatest  evils  m  life 
have  had  their  rise  from  somewhat  which  was  thought  of 
too  httle  importance  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  as  to  the  matter 
we  are  now  upon  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  considered, 
for  if  people  will  not  maintain  a  due  government  over  them- 
selves, in  regarding  proper  times  and  seasons  for  silence, 
but  will  be  talking,  they  certainly,  whether  they  design  i1 
or  not  at  first,  will  go  on  to  scandal  and  evil  speaking  and 
di^Tilging  secrets. 

If  it  were  needful  to  say  anything  further  to  persuade 
men  to  learn  this  lesson  of  silence,  one  might  put  them  in 
mind  how  iusigrdficaat  they  render  themselves  by  this  ex- 
cessive talkativeness,  insomuch  that,  if  they  do  chance  to 
say  atnything  which  deserves  to  be  attended  to  and  regarded, 
it  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  abundance  which  they  utter  of 
another  sort. 

The  occasions  of  silence  then  are  obvious,  and  one  would 
think  should  be  easily  distingmshed  by  everybody :  namely, 
when  a  man  has  nothing  to  say ;  or  nothing,  but  what  is 
better  unsaid :  better,  either  in  regard  to  the  particular 
persons  he  is  present  with  ;  or  from  its  being  an  interrupticu 
to  conversation  itself;  or  to  conversation  of  a  more  agree- 
able kind ;  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard  to  himself.  I  will 
end  this  particidar  with  two  reflections  of  the  wise  man : 
one  of  which,  in  the  strongest  manner,  exposes  the  ridiculous 
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part  of  this  licentiousness  of  the  tongue ;  and  the  other,  the 
great  danger  and  viciousness  of  it.  "AVhen  he  that  is  a 
fool  walketh  by  the  way,  his  wisdom  faileth  him,  and  he 
Biiith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a  fool."^  The  other  is,  "  In  tlie 
multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin."'' 

As  to  the  government  of  the  tongue  in  respect  to  talking 
upon  indifferent  subjects :  after  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  due  government  of  it  in  respect  to  the  occasions 
and  times  for  silence,  there  is  little  more  nccessaiy  than 
only  to  caution  men  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  subjects 
are  indeed  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  not  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  conversation  of  this  kind.  But  persons  must 
be  sure  to  take  heed,  that  the  subject  of  their  discourse  be 
at  least  of  an  indifferent  nature  ;  that  it  be  no  way  offensive 
to  virtue,  religion,  or  good  maimers ;  that  it  be  not  of  a 
licentious,  dissolute  sort,  this  leaving  always  ill  impressions 
upon  the  mind  ;  that  it  be  no  way  injurious  or  vexatious  to 
others ;  and  that  too  much  time  be  not  spent  this  way.  to 
the  neglect  of  those  duties  and  offices  of  life  which  belong 
to  their  station  and  condition  in  the  world.  However,  though 
there  is  not  any  necessity  that  men  should  aim  at  being  im- 
portant and  weighty  in  every  sentence  they  speak :  yet  since 
useful  subjects,  at  least  of  some  kinds,  are  as  entertaining  as 
others ;  a  wise  man,  even  when  he  desires  to  unbend  liis 
mind  from  business,  would  choose  that  the  conversation 
might  turn  upon  somewhat  instructive. 

The  last  thing  is,  the  government  of  the  tongue  as  relating 
to  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  giving  of  characters 
These  are  in  a  manner  the  same  :  and  one  can  scarce  call  it 
an  indifferent  subject,  because  discourse  upon  it  almost  per- 
petually runs  into  somewhat  criminal. 

And  first  of  all,  it  were  veiy  much  to  be  wished  that  thio 
did  not  take  up  so  great  a  part  of  conversation,  because  it  is 
indeed  a  subject  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider the  various  interests,  competitions,  and  little  misunder- 
standings Avhich  arise  amongst  men,  and  he  wUl  soon  see 
that  he  is  not  imprejudiced  and  impartial,  that  he  is  not,  us 
1  may  speak,  neutral  enough  to  trust  himself  with  talking  oL 
the  character  and  concerns  of  his  neighbom-  in  a  free,  cave- 
less,  and  luueserved  manner.     There   is   perpetually,   and 

•      s  Eccles.  X.  3.  *   Piov.  x.  19. 
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often  it  is  not  attended  to,  a  rivalsliip  amongst  people  of  ouo 
kind  or  another,  in  respect  to  wit,  beauty,  learning,  foiiimc ; 
and  that  one  thing  will  insensibly  influence  them  to  speak 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  even  where  there  is  no  formed 
malice  or  ill  design.  Since  therefore  it  is  so  hard  to  enter 
into  tliis  subject  without  offending;  the  first  tiling  to  be 
observed  is,  that  people  should  learu  to  decline  it ;  _to_get 
over  that  strong  inoHnation  most  have  to  be  talking  of  the 
concerns  and  behaviour  of  their  neighbour. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  that  this  subject  should  bo 
wholly  excluded  conversation,  and  since  it  is  necessary  that 
the  characters  of  men  should  be  kno-mi,  the  next  thing  is, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  what  is  said ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  be  religiously  scrupulous  and  exact  to 
say  nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but  what  is  true.  I  put  it 
thus,  because  it  is  in  reality  of  as  great  importance  to  the 
good  of  society  that  the  characters  of  bad  men  should  bo 
known,  as  that  the  characters  of  good  men  should.  People 
who  are  given  to  scandal  and  detraction  may  ijideed  make 
an  ill  use  of  this  observation  ;  but  truths,  which  are  of 
service  towards  regulating  our  conduct,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
owned, or  even  concealed,  because  a  bad  use  may  be  made 
of  them.  This  however  would  be  effectually  i^revented,  if 
these  two  things  were  attended  to  :  first,  that,  though  it  is 
equally  of  bad  consequence  to  society,  that  men  should  have 
either  good  or  ill  characters  which  they  do  not  deserve ; 
yet,  when  you  say  somewhat  good  of  a  man  which  he  does 
not  deserve,  there  is  no  wrong  done  him  in  particular; 
whereas,  when  you  say  evil  of  a  man  which  he  does  not 
deserve,  here  is  a  direct  formal  injury,  a  real  piece  of  injus- 
tice done  him.  This  therefore  makes  a  wide  difference; 
and  gives  us,  in  point  of  virtue,  much  greater  latitude  in 
nucaking  well  than  ill  of  others.  Secondly,  a  good  man  is 
friendly  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  lover  of  mankind  ;  and 
so  will,  upon  every  occasion,  and  often  without  any,  say  all  the 
good  he  can  of  everybody :  but,  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man, 
will  never  be  disposed  to  speak  evil  of  any,  unless  there  be 
some  other  reason  for  it,  besides  barely  that  it  is  true,  if  he 
be  charged  with  having  given  an  ill  character,  he  will  scarce 
think  it  a  sufficient  justification  of  himself  to  say  it  was  a 
txue  one ;  unless  he  can  also  give  some  further  account  how 
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he  came  to  do  so.  A  just  indignation  against  pai-ticular 
instances  of  villany,  where  they  are  great  and  scandalous ; 
or  to  prevent  an  iiiLOcent  man  from  being  deceived  and  be- 
trayed, when  he  has  great  trust  and  confidence  in  one  who 
does  not  deserve  it.  Justice  must  be  done  to  every  part  ot 
,1  subject,  when  we  are  considering  it.  If  there  be  a  man, 
who  bears  a  fair  character  in  the  world,  whom  yet  we  know 
to  be  without  faith  or  honesty,  to  be  really  an  ill  man ;  it 
must  be  allowed  in  general,  that  we  shall  do  a  piece  of  sci:^- 
vice  to  society,  by  letting  such  a  one's  true  character  be 
known.  This  is  no  more  than  Avliat  we  have  an  instance  oi 
m  our  Saviour  himself;^  though  he  was  mild  and  gentle 
beyond  example.  However,  no  words  can  express  too 
strongly  the  caution  which  should  bo  used  in  such  a  case 
as  this. 

Upon  the  wIkjIc  matter :  if  people  would  observe  the  ob- 
vious occasions  of  silence ;  if  they  woidd  subdue  the  incli- 
nation to  tale-bearmg;  and  that  eager  desire  to  engage 
attention,  which  i'L  an  original  disease  in  some  minds ;  they 
would  be  in  little  danger  of  offending  with  their  tongue ; 
and  would,  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  have  due  govern- 
ment over  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  precepts  and  reflections  of  tlie 
son  of  Sirach  upon  this  subject.  "  Be  swift  to  hear :  and,  if 
tlwu  hast  understanding,  answer  thy  neighbom- ;  if  not,  lay— 
thy  haiad  upon  thy  uiouth.  Honour  and  shame  is  in  talk. 
A  man  of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city,  and  he  that 
is  rasli  in  his  talk  shall  be  hated.  A  wise  man  will  hold  his 
tongue  till  he  see  opportunity  ;  but  a  babbler  and  a  fool  will 
regard  no  time.  He  that  useth  many  words  shall  be  ab- 
horred ;  and  he  that  taketh  to  himself  authority  therein, 
bhall  be  hated.  A  backbiting  tongue  hath  disquieted  many  ; 
strong  cities  hath  it  i>ullod  down,  and  overthrowTi  the  houses 
of  great  men.  The  tongue  of  a  man  is  his  fall ;  but  if  tlion 
Love  to  hear,  thou  shalt  receive  understanding." 

'  iVUu'k  xii.  38-40 
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SERMONS  v.,  Yl. 

UPON   COMPASSION.' 

[I  On  compassion  aa  a  principle  of  Luuian  uaturc.     Sermou  V, 
Inthoductory. 

a  Compassion  aa  natural  aa  self-love 
Note  on  Hobbes'  doctrine, 

1  He  holds  that  compassion  is  care  for  onrsel/oc. 

2  This  confounds  diflerent  things, 

3  And  makes  fear  and  compassion  identiciU. 

4  Which  are  yet  admitted  by  all  to  be  lUffereut,  es  is  clcfci 

from  a  particular  case. 

5  Absurdity   sho\vn  from    the  greater  pity  felt  for  fiicnds 

than  for  others;  a  fact  inexplicable  on  Hobbes'  view. 

6  Just  accounts  of  human  nature  important. 

7  Pity  and  fear  are  often  both  felt  when  men  contemplate 

distress; 

8  Which   ai"e   instances   of  sympathy — the   quality  Hobbes 

denies.     This  quality  neither  self-love  nor  benevolence. 

[*  The  following  sermons  of  Bishop  Butler  have  a  close  connexion 
with  his  ethical  and  religious  system.  The  first  Three  Sei-mons  ou 
Human  Nature  contain  the  essential  prin<;iple  of  his  method  of 
study,  and  from  them  may  be  gathered  the  course  of  reasoning 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  him  in  similar  cases.  In  the  following 
sermons  he  considers  four  sets  of  affections:  Compassion  (v.  vi.), 
Resentment  (viii.  ix.),  Benevolence  (xi.  xii.)  or  love  to  our  neigh- 
bours, and  Piety  or  love  to  God  (xiii.  xiv.)  In  each,  he  shows  that 
men  possess  these  affections;  he  then  considers  for  what  end  mea 
are  endowed  with  them ;  and,  from  the  consideration  of  the  end  for 
which  these  affections  were  given,  he  deduces  and  enforces  the 
appi-opriate  duty.  The  sphere  and  limits  of  each  affection  are 
hence  easily  ascertained.  The  germa  of  many  of  the  thoughts  aro 
contained  in  the  Three  Sermons;  but  the  development  here  given  is 
both  interesting  and  important. 

The  grounds  ou  which  all  the  duties  connected  with  these 
affections  ai-e  here  based  are  somewhat  peculiai'.  Some  say  thf.t 
these  duties  are  obligatory,  because  they  are  conducive  to  our 
Uftppiness;  others,  because  they  are  enjoined  by  special  command: 

Bwtler  says  it  is  because  they  are  in  conformity  with  Qod's.genoRd ■ 

(jatnntions  as  sUownTTinthe  c'blostltution  of  our  natuse.] 
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b  Compasgion  for   misery   strouger  than  sympathy  with  joy: 

reason  for  the  force  and  distinctness  of  this  feeling. 
C  Not  a  weakness,  any  more  than  our  senses  are.     It  belongs 
to  our  nature,  and    is  necessary  to  aid  and  perfect  our 
reason. 
1  'First,  compassion  and  kindred  affections  increase  our  happi- 
ness. 
a  Compassion  is  part  of  our  sympathy,  itself  pleasurable  when 

it  contemplates  the  happiness  of  others, 
b  Even  when  exercised   towards   suffering   compassion   dimi- 
nishes it,  and 
c  Produces  a  calm  satisfaction: 

d  While  a  callousness  of  feeling   is   incompatible  wiih  noble 
enjoyment. 
S  Secondly,  compassion  and  kindred  affections  prompt  and  guide 
men  in  duty. 
a  They  are  to  reason,  what  particular  appetites  are  to  self-love; 
giving   the   distressed   access   to    us   in   a  way    otherwise 
impossible. 
b  Even  unfeeling   men    are    restrained    by    a  regard    for   the 

compassion  of  the  world  towards  the  suffering. 
c  Stoical   apathy  a  diseased  condition,    which  yet  leaves   its 

victims  subject  to  many  base  passions. 
d  Hardness  of  heart  originates  in  such  a  love  of  pleasure  as 
disregards  duty,  and  is  yet  destructive  of  much  enjoy- 
ment, 
e  Compassion  peculiarly  strong  in  Him  who  was  also  perfect  in 
holiness. 
Conclusion:    Over-refinement   in    morals  and    religion   highly 

mischievous. 
II  On  compassion,  its  uses  and  limits.  Sermon  VI. 

Intro.  The  purpose  or  final  cause  of  affections  is  discovci-ablo, 

fuid,  when  discovered,  is  highly  instructive. 
Men  can  occasion  misery  more  than  happiness,  and  hence  they 
need  compassion  in  a  high  degree,  to  check  the  exercise  oi 
this  power. 
8  The  final  cause  of  compassion,  and  its  consequent  limits. 
a  It  prevents  misery,  restraining  envy,  etc. 
b  It  relieves  misery,  as  do  other  things. 
It  is  a  call  of  Nature,  and 
Preferable  even  to   mere  good- will;  for  the  objects  of  it 

have  more  need,  and  we  are  better  able  to  help  them. 
It  may  be  exercised  in  excess;  but  the  greater  danger  in 
on  the  side  of  insensibility. 
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4  Uses  of  the  foregolug  reflections. 

a  As  men  have  more  power  in  diminishing  misery  than  in 
promoting  happiness,  it  is  wise  to  seek  freedom  from 
misery  ("  peace")  rather  than  high  enjoyments  in  lifo. 

b,  c,  d.l 


V. 

Romans  xii.  15. 
Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.        X 

Every  man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  capacities,  the  piivate  ^^^i^" 
and  public  :  as  designed  to  pwsuo  his  o^\^l  interest,  and 
likewise  to  contribu';e  to  the  good  of  others.  Whoever  will  ^ 
consider,  may  sec,  tl.at  in  general  there  is  no  contrariety 
between  these ;  but  that  from  the  original  constitution  of 
man,  and  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  they  perfectly 
coincide,  and  mutually  carry  on  each  other.  But,  amongst 
tlie  gTcat  variety  of  affections  or  principles  of  action  in  our 
nature,  some  in  their  primary  intention  and  design  seem  to 
belong  to  the  single  or  private,  others  to  the  public  or  social 
capacity.  The  affections  required  in  the  text  are  of  the 
latter  sort.  When  wo  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others, 
and  compassionate  their  distresses,  we,  as  it  were,  substitute 
them  for  ourselves,  their  interest  for  our  own  ;  and  have  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  in  their  prosperity  and  soiTOW  in  their 
distress,  as  we  have  from  reflection  upon  our  own.  Now 
there  is  nothing  strange  or  unaccountable  in  our  being  thug 
carried  out,  and  affected  towards  the  interests  of  others.* 
L*  The  reasoning  of  this  sermon,  and  of  the  note  of  Butler  on 
Hobbes,  will  be  more  intelligible  from  a  perusal  of  Hobbes'  account 
of  compassion:  "Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity 
to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another  man's  calamity. 
But  when  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we  think  have  not  deserved  the 
same,  the  compassion  is  greater,  because  then  there  appeareth  more 
probability  that  the  same  may  happen  to  us  ;  for  the  evil  that 
happeneth  to  an  innocent  man  may  happen  to  every  man.  But 
when  we  see  a  man  suffer  for  great  crimeu,  which  we  cannot  easily 
think  will  fall  upon  ourselves,  the  pity  is  the  less.  And  therefore 
men  are  apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love;  for,  whom  they  love 
they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  calamity. 
Then:e  it  is  also  that  men  pity  the  vices  of  some  persons  at  t'ae 
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For,  if  there  be  any  appetite,  or  any  inward  principle  besitlec 
self-love  ;  why  may  there  not  be  an  affection  to  the  good  ol 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  delight  from  that  affection  being 
gratified,  and  uneasiness  from  things  going  contrary  to  it  ?^ 

first  sigbt  only,  out  of  love  to  their  aspect.  The  contrary  of  pity  Is 
hardness  of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slo\vnes8  of  imagination, 
or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own  exemption  from  the 
like  calamity,  or  from  hatred  of  all  or  most  men." — 'Human 
Nature,'  chap,  ix.] 

^  There  being  manifestly  this  a2'>pearance  of  men's  sub.stitutir;g 
others  for  themselves,  and  being  carried  out  and  aflfccted  towards 
♦hem  as  towards  themselves,  some  persons,  who  have  a  system 
which  excludes  every  affection  to  tbis  sort,  have  taken  a  pleasant 
methed  to  solve  it,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  another  you  ai-e  at  all  con- 
cerned about,  but  yourself  only,  when  you  feel  the  affection  called 
compassion,  ;.  e.  Here  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  which  men  cannot 
reconcile  with  the  general  account  they  think  fit  to  give  of  things; 
they  therefore,  instead  of  that  manifest  fact,  substitute  another, 
which  is  reconcilable  to  their  own  scheme.  For  does  not  every- 
body by  compassion,  mean  an  affection,  the  object  of  which  is 
.■uiother  in  distress  ?  Instead  of  this,  but  designing  to  have  it  mis- 
taken for  this,  they  speak  of  an  affection  or  passion,  the  object  of 
which  is  ourselves,  or  danger  to  ourselves.  Hobbes  defines  pity, 
imagination,  or  fiction,  of  future  calamity  to  ouraelves,  proceeding 
from  the  sense  (he  means  sight  or  knowledge)  of  another  man's 
calamity.  Thus  fear  and  compassion  would  be  the  same  idea,  and 
a  fearful  and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character,  which  every 
one  immediately  sees  are  totally  different.  Further,  to  those  who 
give  any  scope  to  their  affections,  there  is  no  perception  or  inward 
feeling  more  universal  than  this;  tl^  one  who  has  been  mercifid_ 
and  compassionate  throughout  the  course  of  his  behaviour,  should 
himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to  fall  into  circum- 
stances of  distress.  Is  fear  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  favour  of  the  bulk  of  mankind?  Or  is  it  not 
plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore  not  the  contrary)  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  qualifications  ?  This  shows  that  mankind 
are  not  affected  towards  compassion  as  fear,  but  aa  somewhat  totallj 
different. 

Xo*iung  would  more  expose  such  accoucta  as  these  of  the  affec- 
tions wnich  are  favourable  and  friendly  to  cur  fellow-creaturea^ 
than  to  substitute  the  definitions  which  this  author,  and  others  who 
,>l''ow  his  steps,  give  of  such  affections,  instead  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  commonly  expressed.      Hobbes,  after  having  laid 
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Of  these  two,  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  others  and  com- 
passion for  their  distresses,  the  hist  is  felt  nnich  more 
generally  than  the  former.  Though  men  do  not  universally 
rejoice  with  all  whom  they  see  rejoice,  yet,  accidental  ob- 
stacles removed,  they  naturally  compassionate  all  in  some 
degree  whom  they  see  in  distress,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
real  perception  or  sense  of  that  distress :  insomuch  that 
words  expressing  this  latter,  pity,  compassion,  frequently 
occur ;  whereas  Ave  have  scarce  any  single  one,  by  which 
the  former  is  distinctly  expressed.  OongTatulation  indeed 
answers  condolence  :  but  both  these  words  are  intended  to 
signify  certain  forms  of  civility,  rather  than  any  inward 
sensation  or  feeling.  This  difference  or  inequality  is  so  re- 
markable, that  we  plainly  consider  compassion  as  itself  an 
original,  distinct,  particular  affection  in  human  nature ; 
whereas  to  rejoice  in  the  good  of  others,  is  only  a  conse- 


down  that  pity  or  compassion  is  only  fear  for  ourselves,  goes  on  to 
explain  the  reason  why  we  pity  our  friends  in  distress  more  than 
others.  Now  substitute  the  definition  instead  of  the  word  pity 
in  this  place,  and  the  inquiry  will  be,  why  we  fear  our  friends, 
etc.,  which  words  (since  he  really  does  not  mean  why  we  are  afraid 
of  them),  make  no  question  or  sentence  at  all.  So  that  common 
language,  the  words  "  to  compassionate,"  "  to  pity,"  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated to  his  account  of  compassion.  The  very  joining  of 
the  words  "to  pity  our  friends,"  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  his 
definition  of  pity;  because  thoso  words  so  joined,  necessarily  ex 
press  that  our  friends  are  the  objects  of  the  passion;  whereas  his 
definition  of  it  assorts,  that  ourselves  (or  danger  to  ourselves)  are 
the  only  objects  of  it.  He  might  indeed  have  avoided  this  absur- 
dity, by  plainly  saying  what  he  is  going  to  account  for,  namely, 
why  the  sight  of  the  innocent,  or  of  our  friends  in  distress,  raises 
greater  fear  for  oui-selves  than  the  sight  of  other  persons  in  distress. 
I5ut  had  he  put  the  thing  thus  plainly,  the  fact  itself  would  have 
been  doubted,  that  the  sight  of  our  friends  in  distress  raises  in  up 
greater  fear  for  ourselves,  than  the  sight  of  others  in  distress. 
And  in  the  next  place  it  would  immediately  have  occurred  to  every 
one,  that  the  fact  now  mentioned,  which  at  least  is  doubtful, 
whether  true  or  false,  was  not  the  same  with  this  fact,  which 
nobody  ever  doubted,  that  the  sight  of  our  friends  in  distress 
raises  in  us  greater  compassion  than  the  sight  of  others  in  diHtrcss: 
Every  one,  I  say,  woiild  have  seen  that  these  are  not  th«  same,  but 
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queues  of  the  general  aflection  of  Icve  and  goodMiil  to  them. 
The  reason  and  account  of  which  matter  is  this.  When  a 
man  has  obtained  any  particuhvr  advantage  or  felicity,  his 
end  is  gained  ;  and  he  does  not  in  that  particuhvr  want  the 
assistance  of  another :  there  was  therefore  no  need  of  a  dis- 
tinct affection  towards  that  fehcity  of  another  already  ob- 
tained ;  neither  would  such  affection  directly  carry  him  to 
do  good  to  that  person  ;  whereas  men  in  distress  Avant 
assistance  ;  and  compassion  leads  us  directly  to  assist  them. 
The  object  of  the  former  is  the  present  felicity  of  another, 
the  object  of  the  latter  is  the  present  misery  of  another  ;  it 
is  easy  to  sec  that  the  latter  wants  a  particular  affection  for 


two  different  inquiries  ;  and  consequently,  that  fear  and  compassion 
are_  not  the  same.  Suppose  a  person  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by 
some  means  or  other  to  have  forgot  it;  any  trifling  accident,  any 
sound  might  alarm  him,  recall  the  danger  to  his  remembrance,  and 
renew  his  fear:  but  it  is  almost  too  grossly  ridiculous  (though  it  is 
to  show  an  absurdity)  to  speak  of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an 
object  of  compassion;  and  yet  according  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  ourgi-eatest 
friend  in  distress  is  no  more  to  us,  no  more  the  object  of  compas- 
Bion  or  of  any  affection  in  our  heart.  Neither  the  one  or  the  other 
raises  any  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only  the  thoughts  of  our 
liableness  to  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it;  and  both  equally  do  this. 
It  is  fit  such  sort  of  accounts  of  human  nature  should  be  shown  to 
be  what  they  really  ai'c,  because  there  is  raised  upon  them  a 
general  scheme,  which  undermines  the  whole  foundation  of  common 
justice  and  honesty.     See  Hobbes  '  Of  Human  Nature,'  c.  9,  §  10. 

There  are  often  three  distinct  perceptions  or  inward  feelings, 
upon  sight  of  persons  in  distress:  real  sorrow  and  concern  for  the 
misery  of  our  fellow-creatures;  some  degree  of  satisfaction  from  a 
consciousness  of  our  freedom  from  that  misery;  and,  as  the  mind 
passes  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  it  is  not  inuiatural  from  such 
an  occasion  to  reflect  upon  our  own  liableness  to  the  same  or  other 
calamities.  The  two  last  frequently  accompany  the  first,  but  it  is 
the  first  only  which  is  properly  compassion,  of  which  the  distressed 
are  the  objects,  and  which  directly  carries  us  with  calmness  and 
thought  to  their  assistance.  Any  one  of  these,  from  various  and 
complicated  reasons,  may  in  particular  cases  prevail  over  the  other 
two ;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  instances  where  the  bare  sight  of 
distress^  without  our  feeling  any  compassion  for  it,  may  be  the 
()cca.sion  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  latter  perceptions.  One  might 
wld  thijt  if  there  be  really  any  such  thing  as  the  fiction  or  imf(.giiwi- 
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its  relief,  and  that  the  former  does  not  want  one,  because  it 
docs  not  want  assistance.  And  upon  supposition  of  a  dis- 
tinct affection  in  both  cases,  the  one  mnst  rest  in  tlio  excrcibe 
of  itself,  having  nothing  further  to  gain  •,  the  otlier  does  not 
rest  in  itself,  but  carries  us  on  to  assist  the  distressed. 

But,  supposing  tliese  affections  natural  to  the  mind,  par- 
ticularly the  last ;  "  Has  not  eacli  man  troubles  enough  of 
his  own  ?  must  ho  indulge  an  affection  which  appropriates 
to  himself  those  of  others?  which  leads  him  to  contract  tlie 
least  desirable  of  all  friendships,  friendships  with  the  unfor- 
tunate ?  Must  we  invert  the  known  rule  of  prudence,  and 
choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  distressed?  Or, 
allowing  that  we  ought,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
relieve  them,  yet  is  it  not  better  to  do  this  from  reason 
and  duty  ?  Does  not  passion  and  affection  of  every  kind 
perpetually  mislead  us?  Nay,  is  not  passion  and  aflection 
itself  a  weakness,  Mid  what  a  perfect  being  must  be  entu-ely 
free  from  ? "  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  mankind  I  am  speaking 
of;  imperfect  creatures,  and  who,  naturally,  and  from  the 
condition  we  are  placed  in,  necessarily  depend  upon  each 
other.  With  respect  to  such  creatures,  it  would  be  found 
of  as  bad  consequence  to  eradicate  all  natural  affections,  as 
to  be  entirely  governed  by  them.  This  would  almost  sink 
us  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  that  would  leave  us  with- 
out a  sufficient  principle  of  action.  Reason  alone,  whatever 
any  one  may  wish,  is  not  in  reality  a  siifficient  motive  of 


tioii  of  danger  to  oui-selves  from  sight  of  the  miseries  of  others, 
which  Hobbes  speaks  of,  and  which  he  has  absurdly  mistaken  for  the 
whole  of  compassion;  if  there  be  anything  of  this  sort  common  to 
mankind,  distinct  from  the  reflection  of  reason,  it  would  be  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  what  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts,  namely, 
of  a  mutual  sympathy  between  each  particular  of  the  species,  a 
fellow-feeling  common  to  mankind.  It  would  not  indeed  be  an 
example  of  our  substituting  others  for  ouraelves,  but  it  would  be 
an  example  of  our  substituting  ourselves  for  others.  And  as  it 
would  not  be  an  instance  of  benevolence,  bo  neither  would  it  be 
any  instance  of  self  love.  For  this  phantom  of  danger  to  ourselvea, 
naturally  rising  to  view  upon  sight  of  the  distresses  of  otliera,  would 
be  no  more  an  instance  of  love  to  ourselves,  than  the  pain  of 
Uitoger  ia. 
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virtue  in  such  a  creature  as  mMi;.but  this  reason  joined 
with  those  aft'ections  Avhich  God  has  improbsed  upcn  hia 
lieai*t ;  and  when  these  are  allowed  scope  to  exercise  them- 
selves, but  xmder  strict  government  and  direction  of  reason, 
then  it  is  we  act  suitably  to  our  nature,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances God  has  placed  us  in.  Neither  is  affection  itself  at 
all  a  weakness,  nor  does  it  argue  defect,  any  otherwise  thaii 
as  our  senses  and  appetites  do,  they  belong  to  our  condition 
of  nature,  and  are  what  we  cannot  be  without.  God  Al- 
mighty is,  to  be  sure,  unmoved  by  passion  or  appetite,  un- 
dianged  by  affection,  but  then  it  is  to  be  added,  that  he 
neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  perceives  things  by  any  senses 
like  ours,  but  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  i^crfect.  Now,  as 
it  is  an  absurdity  almost  too  gi'oss  to  be  mentioned,  for  a 
man  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  his  senses,  because  the  Su- 
pi'eme  Being  discerns  things  more  perfectly  without  them  •, 
it  is  as  real,  thougii  not  so  obvious  an  absurdity,  to  endeavour 
to  eradicate  tlie  passions  he  has  given  us,  because  he  is 
without  them.  For,  since  our  passions  are  as  really  a  part 
of  our  constitution  as  our  senses,  since  the  fomier  as  really 
belong  to  our  condition  of  nature  as  the  latter ;  to  get  rid  ol 
eitlier,  is  equally  a  violation  of  and  breaking  in  upon  that 
nature  and  constitution  he  has  given  us.  Both  our  senses 
and  our  passions  are  a  supply  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature  ;  thus  they  show  that  we  are  such  sort  of  creatures, 
as  to  stand  in  need  of  those  helps  which  higher  orders  of 
creatures  do  not.  But  it  is  not  the  supply  but  the  deficiency, 
as  it  is  not  a  remedy  but  a  disease  which  is  the  imperfection. 
However,  our  appetites,  passions,  senses,  no  way  imply 
disease,  nor  indeed  do  they  imply  deficiency  or  imperfection 
of  any  sort,  but  only  this,  that  tlie  constitution  of  Natui  e, 
according  to  which  God  has  made  us,  is  sucli  as  to  requii-e 
tJjcin.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  a  wise  man 
must  entirely  suppress  compassion,  and  all  fellow-feeling  for 
others,  a.s  a  wealcness  ;  and  trust  to  reason  alone,  to  teach 
and  eufo)"t5e  upon  him  the  practice  of  the  several  charities 
we  owe  to  our  kind,  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  bare 
exercise  of  such  affections  would  itself  be  for  the  good  and 
happiness  of  tlie  world,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  higher 
principles  of  reason  and  religion  in  man,  the  little  influence 
thoy  havf:  npon  our   practice,  and  tlie   strengtli  and   pro- 
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valency  ol  contrary  ones  plainly  require  these  aSfections, 
to  be  a  restraint  upon  tliese  latter,  and  a  supply  to  the  de- 
ticiencies  of  the  former. 

First,  The  very  exercise  itself  of  these  affections  in  a  ju8t 
and  reasonable  manner  and  degree,  would  upon  the  wholo 
increase  the  satisfactions,  and  lessen  the  miseries  of  life. 

It  is  the  tendency  and  business  of  virtue  and  religion  to 
procure,  as  much  as  may  be,  universal  good-will,  trust,  and 
iriondship  amongst  manldnd.  If  this  could  be  brought  to 
obtain ;  and  each  man  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  others,  as 
every  one  does  that  of  a  friend  ;  and  looked  upon  the  success 
and  i)rosperity  of  his  neighbour,  as  every  one  does  upon  that 
of  his  children  and  family ;  it  is  too  manifest  to  be  insisted 
uiwn,  how  much  the  enjoyments  of  life  would  be  increased. 
There  would  be  so  much  happiness  introduced  into  the 
world,  without  any  deduction  or  inconvenience  from  it,  in 
proportion  as  the  precept  of  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice 
was  imiversally  obeyed.  Our  Sa\nour  has  o\\Tied  this  good 
affection  as  belonging  to  our  nature,  in  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep  ;  and  does  not  think  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  per- 
fect state,  to  represent  its  happiness  as  capable  of  increase 
from  reflection  upon  that  of  others. 

But  since  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  compassion  or  sorrow 
for  the  distress  of  others,  seems  so  far  necessarily  connected 
with  joy  in  their  prosperity,  as  that  whoever  rejoices  in  ono 
must  unvoidably  compassionate  the  other;  there  cannot  be 
that  delight  or  satisfiiction,  which  appears  to  be  so  con- 
siderable, "vsithout  the  inconveniences,  w-hatcver  they  are,  of 
compassion. 

However,  -without  considering  this  connexion,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  more  good  than  evil,  more  dehght  than  sor- 
row, arises  from  compassion  itself;  there  being  so  many 
things  which  balaTice  the  sorrow  of  it.  There  is  first  the 
relief  which  the  distressed  feel  from  this  affection  in  others 
towards  them.  There  is  likewise  the  additional  misery 
which  they  would  feel  from  the  reflection  that  no  one  com- 
miserated their  case.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  any  disposition, 
prevailing  beyond  a  certain  degree,  becomes  soaiewhat 
wrong ;  and  we  have  ways  of  speaking,  which  though  they 
do  not  directly  express  that  excess,  yet,  always  lead  our 
thoughts  to  it,  and  give  ns  the  notion  of  it.     Thus,  when 
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mention  is  made  of  deliglit  in  being  pitied,  this  always  con- 
veys to  our  mind  the  notion  of  somewhat  which  is  really  a 
weakness :  the  manner  of  speaking,  I  say,  implies  a  certain 
weakness  and  feebleness  of  mind,  which  is  and  ought  to  be 
disapproved.  But  men  of  tlie  greatest  fortitude  would  in 
distress  feel  uneasiness,  from  knowing  that  no  person  in  tho 
world  had  any  sort  of  compassion  or  real  concern  for  them  ; 
and  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  temper  is  enfeebled 
by  sickness  or  any  long  and  great  distress,  doubtless,  would 
feel  a  kind  of  relief  even  from  the  helpless  good-will  and 
ineffectual  assistances  of  those  about  them.  Over  against 
the  sorrow  of  compassion  is  likewise  to  be  set  a  peculiar 
calm  kind  of  satisfaction,  wliich  accompanies  it,  unless  in 
cases  where  tho  distress  of  another  is  by  some  means  so 
brought  home  to  ourselves,  as  to  become  in  a  manner  our 
own  ;  or  when  from  weakness  of  mind  the  affection  rises  too 
liigh,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  This  tranquillity  or  calm 
satisfaction  proceeds,  partly  from  consciousness  of  a  right 
affection  and  temper  of  mind,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  our 
own  freedom  from  the  misery  Ave  compassionate.  This  last 
may  possibly  appear  to  some  at  first  sight  faulty  ;  but  it 
really  is  not  so.  It  is  the  same  with  that  positive  enjoyment, 
which  sudden  ease  from  pain  for  the  present  affords,  arising 
from  a  real  sense  of  misery,  joined  with  a  sense  of  our 
freedom  from  it ;  which  in  all  cases  must  afford  some  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

To  these  things  must  be  added  the  observation,  which 
respects  both  the  affections  wo  are  considering ;  that  they 


who  have  got  over  all  fellow-feeling  for  others,  have  withal 
contracted  a  certain  callousness  of  heart,  which  renders 
them  insensible  to  most  other  satisfactions,  but  those  of  the 
l^ossest  kind. 

Secondly,  Without  the  exercise  of  these  affections,  men 
would  certainly  be  much  more  wanting  in  the  offices  of  charity 
they  owe  to  each  other,  and  likewise  more  cruel  and  injurious, 
than  they  are  at  present. 

The  private  interest  of  the  individual  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  reasonable  and  cool  self-love  alone  : 
therefore  the  appetites  and  passions  arc  placed  within  as  a 
guard  and  further  security,  without  which  it  would  not  be 
taken  due  care  of.    It  is  manifest  our  life  would  be  neglected, 
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were  it  not  for  the  calls  of  hnnger,  and  thirst,  and  weariness ; 
notwithstanding  that  without  them  reason  would  assure  us, 
(hat  tlio  recruits  of  food  and  sleep  arc  the  necessai-y  means 
cf  our  preservation.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  imagine,  that, 
without  affection,  the  same  reason  alono  would  be  more 
effectual  to  engage  us  to  perform  the  duties  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  One  of  this  make  would  be  as  defective,  as 
much  wanting,  considered  with  respect  to  society  ;  as  one 
of  the  former  make  would  be  defective,  or  wanting,  consi- 
dered as  an  individual,  or  in  his  private  capacity.  Is  it 
possible  any  can  in  earnest  think,  that  a  pablic  spirit,  i.  e. 
a  settled  reasonable  principle  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  is 
so  prevalent  and  strong  in  the  species,  as  that  we  may 
venture  to  throw  oflf  the  under  affections,  which  are  its 
assistants,  carry  it  forward  and  mark  out  particular  courses 
for  it;  family,  friends,  neighbourhood,  the  distressed,  our 
country?  The  common  joys  and  the  common  sorrows, 
which  belong  to  these  relations  and  circumstances,  are  as 
plainly  uscfiU  to  society  ;  as  the  pain  and  pleasure  belonging 
to  himger,  thirst,  and  weariness  are  of  service  to  the  indivi- 
dual. In  defect  of  that  higher  principle  of  reason,  compassion 
is  often  the  only  way  by  which  the  indigent  can  have  access 
to  us :  and  therefore  to  eradicate  this,  though  it  is  not  indeed 
formally  to  deny  them  that  assistance  which  is  their  due  ; 
yet  it  is  to  cut  them  ofl'  from  that  which  is  too  frequently 
their  only  way  of  obtaining  it.  And  as  for  those  Avho  have 
shut  up  this  door  against  the  complaints  of  the  miserable, 
and  conquered  this  affection  in  themselves ;  even  these 
persons  will  be  under  great  restraints  from  the  same  affection 
in  others.  Thus  a  man  who  has  himself  no  sense  of  injustice, 
cruelty,  oppression,  will  be  kept  from  rmming  the  utmost 
lengths  of  wickedness,  by  fear  of  that  detestation,  and  even 
resentment  of  inhumanity,  in  many  particular  instances  of  it, 
which  compassion  for  the  object,  towards  whom  such  inhu- 
manity is  exercised,  excites  in  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And 
this  is  frequently  the  chief  danger,  and  the  chief  restraint, 
which  tyrants  and  the  great  oppressors  of  the  world  feel. 

In  general,  experience  will  show,  that  as  want  of  natural 
appetite  to  food  supposes  and  proceeds  from  some  bodily 
disease  ;  so  the  apathy  the  stoics  talk  of  as  much  suiiposos 
or  is  accompanied  with  somewhat  amiss  in  the  moral  cha- 
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racter,  is  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind.  Thoee  wlio 
formerly  aimed  at  this  upon  the  foot  of  philosophy,  appear 
to  have  had  better  success  in  eradicating  the  affections  ol 
tenderness  and  compassion,  than  they  had  with  the  passions 
of  envy,  pride,  and  resentment ;  these  latter,  at  best,  were 
but  concealed,  and  that  imperfectly  too.  How  far  this  ob- 
servation may  be  extended  to  such  as  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  natural  impulses  of  their  affections,  in  order  to  form 
themselves  for  business  and  the  world,  1  shall  not  determine. 
But  there  does  not  appear  any  capacity  or  i-elation  to  be 
named,  in  which  men  ought  to  be  entirely  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  affection,  unless  the  judicial  one  is  to  be  excepted. 

And  as  to  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  men  oi 
pleasure,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reason  they  set  up  for  hard- 
necs  of  heart,  is  to  avoid  being  interrupted  in  their  course, 
by  the  ruin  and  misery  they  are  the  authors  of :  neither  are 
persons  of  this  character  always  the  most  free  from  the  im- 
potencies  of  envy  and  resentment.  What  may  men  at  last 
bring  themselves  to,  by  suppressing  their  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  one  kind,  and  leaving  those  of  the  other  in  their 
full  strength  ?  But  siuely,  it  might  be  expected  that  persons 
who  make  pleasure  their  study  and  their  business,  if  they 
understood  what  they  profess,  would  reflect  how  many  of 
the  entertainments  of  life,  how  many  of  those  kinds  of 
amusements  which  seem  peculiar  to  belong  to  men  of  leisure 
and  education,  they  become  insensible  to  by  this  acquired 
hardness  of  heart. 

1  shall  close  these  reflections  with  barely  mentioning  the 
behaviour  of  that  Divine  person,  who  was  the  example  of 
all  perfection  in  human  nature,  as  represented  in  the  Gospels 
mom-ning,  and,  even  in  a  literal  sense,  weeping  over  the 
distresses  of  his  creatures. 

The  observation  ah-eady  made,  that,  of  the  two  affections 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  latter  exerts  itself  much  more 
than  the  former ;  that,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
human  natiu^e  we  much  more  generally  and  sensibly  com- 
passionate the  distressed,  than  rejoice  with  the  prosperous, 
requires  to  be  particularly  considered.  This  observation 
therefore,  Avith  the  reflections  which  arise  out  of  it,  Lzid 
which  it  leads  our  thoughts  to,  shall  be  the  subject  ol 
another  discourso. 
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For  tlie  conclusion  of  this,  let  me  just  take  uotico  of  tlio  Coiwi. 
danger  of  over-great  refinements  i*  of  going  beside  or 
beyond  the  plain,  obvious,  first  appearances  of  things,  upon 
the  subject  of  morals  and  religion.  The  least  observation 
jvill  show,  how  little  the  generality  of  men  are  capable  ol 
Bpeculations.  Therefore  moraUty  and  religion  must  be 
somewhat  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood :  it  must  appeal 
to  what  we  call  common  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
superior  capacity  and  improvement ;  because  it  appeals  to 
mankind.  Persons  of  superior  capacity  and  improvement 
have  often  fallen  into  errors,  which  no  one  of  mere  common 
miderstanding  could.  Is  it  possible  that  one  of  this  latter 
character  could  ever  of  himself  have  thought,  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  such  thing  in  mankind  as  affection  to  the 
good  of  others  ;  suppose  of  parents  to  their  childien ;  or  that 
what  he  felt  upon  seeing  a  friend  in  distress,  was  only  fear 
for  himself;  or,  upon  supposition  of  the  afi"ections  of  kind- 
ness and  compassion,  that  it  was  the  business  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  set  him  about  extu'pating  them  as  fast  as  iie 
could?  And  yet  each  of  these  manifest  contradictions  to 
Nature  has  been  laid  down  by  men  of  speculation,  as  a  dis- 
covery in  moral  philosophy  ;  which  they,  it  seems,  have 
found  out  through  all  the  specious  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary. This  reflection  may  be  extended  further.  The  ex- 
travagancies of  enthusiasm  and  superstition  do  not  at  all  lie 
in  the  road  of  common  sense  ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  they 
are  original  mistakes,  must  be  owing  to  going  beside  or 
beyond  it.  Now,  since  inquiry  and  examination  can  relate 
only  to  things  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  it,  and  to  persons  who  are  capable  of  it ;  the  proper 
advice  t-o  be  given  to  plain  honest  men,  to  secure  them 
from  the  extremes  both  of  superstition  and  irreligion,  is 
that  of  the  son  of  Sirach ;  "  In  every  good  work  trust  thy 
own  soul ;  for  this  is  the  keeping  of  the  commandment."* 

[*  The  over-refiuements  referred  to  in  this  closing  paragraph  are 
c'niefly  those  of  Hobbes;  but  a  very  Uttle  acquaintance  with  ethical 
by  .stems  will  enable  the  reader  to  multiply  inbUmces  of  the  tendency 
which  Butler  condemns:  see  pp.  349,  S89,  390.  Examples  of  over- 
refinement  in  religion  may  be  seen  on  p.  107;  and  in  Sermon  ^.] 

*  Ecclus.  xxxii.  23. 
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ijrrjio.  Tkere  is  a  much  more  exact  corrcspomlcnce  between  tlie 
natural  and  moral  Avorld,  than  we  are  apt  to  take  notice  of. 
The  inward  frame  of  man  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  answci 
to  the  external  condition  and  circumstances  of  life,  in  which 
he  is  placed.  This  is  a  pai-ticular  instance  of  that  general 
observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach  :^  "  All  things  are  double  one 
against  another,  and  God  hath  made  nothing  imperfect."  The 
several  passions  and  affections  in  the  heart  of  man,  compared 
with  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  afford 
to  such  as  will  attend  to  them,  as  certain  instances  of  final 
causes,  as  any  whatever  which  are  more  commonly  alleged 
for  such  :  since  those  affections  lead  him  to  a  certain  deter- 
minate course  of  action  suitable  to  those  circumstances  ;  as 
(for  instance)  compassion,  to  relieve  the  distressed.  And  as- 
all  observations  of  final  causes,  drawn  from  the  principles  of 
action  in  the  heart  of  man,  compared  with  the  condition  he 
is  placed  in,  serve  all  the  good  uses  which  instances  of  final 
causes  in  the  material  world  about  us  do  ;  and  both  these 
arc  equally  proofs  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  Author  ot 
Nature ;  so  the  former  serve  to  further  good  purposes  ;  they 
show  us  what  course  of  life  we  are  made  for,  what  is  om 
duty,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  enforce  upon  us  the  practice 
of  it. 

Suppose  we  are  capable  of  happiness  and  of  misery  in 
degrees  equally  intense  and  extreme,  yet,  we  are  capable  of 
the  latter  for  a  much  longer  time  beyond  all  comparison. 
We  see  men  in  the  tortures  of  pain  for  hours,  days,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  short  suspensions  of  sleep,  for  months  together 
without  intermission  ;  to  which  no  enjoyments  of  life  do,  iu 
degree  and  continuance,  bear  any  sort  of  proportion.  Ana 
such  is  our  make  and  that  of  the  world  about  us,  that  any- 
thing may  become  the  instrument  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  us. 
Thus  almost  any  one  man  is  capable  of  doing  mischief  to 
any  other,  though  he  may  not  be  capable  of  doing  him  good  , 
and  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  him  some  good,  he  is  capable 
of  doing  him  more  evil.  And  it  is,  in  numberless  cases,  mnch 
more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  others,  than  to 
promote  their  posiiive  happiness,  any  otherwise  than  as  the 

«  Eoclus.  xlii.  24. 
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former  often  iucluilcs  the  latter ;  case  from  misery  occasion- 
ing for  some  time  the  greatest  positive  enjoyment.  TLi3 
constitution  of  Natui-e,  namely,  that  it  is  so  much  more  in 
our  power  to  occasion  and  likewise  to  lessen  misery,  than  to 
promote  positive  hapjjincss,  plainly  required  a  particular 
uffection,  to  hinder  us  from  abusing,  and  to  incline  us  to 
make  a  right  use  of  tho  former  powers,  i.  e.  the  powers  both 
to  occasion  and  to  lessen  misery ;  over  and  above  what  was 
Docessai-y  to  induce  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  tho  latter 
power,  that  of  promoting  positive  happiness.  The  power 
we  have  over  the  misery  of  our  fellow-creatm*es,  to  occasion 
or  lessen  it,  being  a  more  important  trust,  than  the  power 
we  have  of  promoting  their  positive  happiness  ;  the  formei 
requia-es  and  has  a  fui'ther,  an  additional  security  and  guard 
against  its  being  violated,  beyond  and  over  and  abo\  e  what 
the  latter  has.  The  social  nature  of  man,  and  general  good- 
will to  his  species,  equally  prevent  him  from  doing  evil,  in- 
cline him  to  relievo  tho  distressed,  and  to  promote  the  posi- 
tive happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  but  compassion  only 
restrains  from  the  first,  and  carries  him  to  the  second  ;  it 
liath  nothing  to  do  with  the  third. 

The  final  causes  then  of  compassion  are  to  prevent  and  to 
reli^e"raisery. 

As  to  tho  former ;  this  afifection  may  plainly  be  a  restraint 
upon  resentment,  envy,  unreasonable  self-love  ;  that  is,  upon 
all  the  principles  from  which  men  do  evil  to  one  another. 
Let  us  instance  only  in  resentment.  It  seldom  happens,  in 
regulated  societies,  that  men  have  an  enemy  so  entirely  in 
their  power,  as  to  be  able  to  satiate  their  resentment  with 
eafety.  But  if  we  were  to  put  this  case,  it  is  jjlainly  sup- 
posable,  that  a  person  might  bring  his  enemy  into  such  a 
condition,  as  from  being  the  object  of  anger  and  rage,  to  be- 
come an  object  of  compassion,  even  to  himself,  though  the 
most  malicious  man  in  the  world ;  and  in  this  case  compas- 
sion would  stop  him,  if  he  could  stop  ^vith  safety,  from  pur- 
suing his  revenge  any  further.  But  since  nature  has  placed 
within  us  more  powerful  restraints  to  prevent  mischief,  and 
since  the  final  cavise  of  compassion  is  much  more  to  relieve 
misery,  let  us  go  on  to  tho  consideration  of  it  in  this  view. 

As  this  world  was  net  intended  to  be  a  state  of  any  great 
satieiiV.tV'C  or  high  enjoyment-  so  ncitlicr  was  it  intended? 
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to  be  a  mere  scene  of  unhappiness  and  sorrow.  Mitigations 
aud  reliefs  arc  provided  by  the  merciful  Author  of  Naturj 
for  most  of  the  afliictioas  in  human  life.  There  is  kind  pro- 
vision made  even  against  our  frailties ;  as  we  are  so  consti  • 
tutod  that  time  abundantly  abates  our  sorrows,  and  begets 
in  us  that  resignment  of  temper,  which  ought  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  better  cause  ;  a  due  sense  of  the  authority  of 
God,  and  our  state  of  dependence.  This  holds  in  respect  to 
far  tlie  gi-eatest  part  of  the  evils  of  life  ;  I  suppose,  in  some 
degree,  as  to  pain  and  siclaiess.  Now  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution or  make  of  man,  considered  as  some  relief  to  misery 
and  not  as  provision  for  positive  happiness,  is,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  an  instance  of  Nature's  compassion  for  us,  and  every 
natural  remedy  or  relief  to  misery,  may  be  considered  in  the 
same  view. 

But  since,  in  many  cases,  it  is  very  much  in  om*  power  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  each  other,  and  benevolence,  though 
natural  in  man  to  man,  yet  is  in  a  very  low  degTee,  kept 
down  by  interest  and  competitions,  and  men,  for  the  most 
part,  are  so  engaged  in  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the 
world,  as  to  overlook  and  turn  away  from  objects  of  misery, 
which  are  plainly  considered  as  interruptions  to  them  in 
their  way,  as  intruders  upon  their  business,  their  gaiety  and 
mirth  ;  compassion  is  an  advocate  within  us  in  their  behalf, 
to  gain  the  unhappy  admittance  and  access,  to  make  their 
case  attended  to.  J  f  it  sometimes  serves  a  contrary  purpose, 
and  makes  men  industriously  turn  away  from  the  miserable, 
these  are  only  instances  of  abuse  and  perversion,  for  the  end> 
for  which  the  affection  was  given  us,  most  certainly  is  not 
to  make  us  avoid,  but  to  make  us  attend  to  the  objects  of  it. 
And  if  men  would  only  resolve  to  allow  thus  much  to  it,  let 
it  bring  before  their  view,  the  view  of  their  mind,  the 
miseries  of  then-  fellow-creatures,  let  it  gain  for  them  that 
their  case  be  considex*ed  ;  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  fail 
of  gaining  more,  and  that  very  few  real  objects  of  charity 
would  pass  unrelieved.  Pain  and  sorrow  and  misery,  have 
a  right  to  our  assistance  ;  compassion  puts  us  in  mind  of  the 
debt,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  die- 
trcissed.  For,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrow  of  com- 
passion by  turning  from  the  wretched,  when  yet  it  is  in  our 
power  to  relieve  them,  is  as  unnatural,  as  to  endeavour  to 
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get  rid  of  the  pain  of  luuiger  by  keeping  frcin  the  sight  ol 
food.  That  wo  can  do  one  with  greater  success  than  we 
can  the  oti.or,  is  no  proof  that  one  is  less  a  violation  of  Na- 
ture than  the  other.  Compassion  is  a  call,  a  demand  of 
Xatui'e,  to  relieve  the  unhappy,  as  hunger  is  a  natural  call 
for  food.  This  afiection  plainly  gives  the  objects  of  if  cji 
additional  claim  to  relief  and  mercy,  over  and  above  vhat 
our  fellow-creatures  in  common  have  to  our  good^vill. 
Liberality  and  bounty  are  exceedingly  commendable,  and  a 
particular  distinction  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  men 
set  themselves  to  contract  their  heart,  and  close  it  to  all  in- 
terests but  their  own.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  opposed  to 
mercy,  but  always  accompanies  it,  the  distinction  between 
them  is  only,  that  the  former  leads  our  thoughts  to  a  more 
promiscuous  and  imdistinguished  distribution  of  favom-s,  to 
those  Avho  are  not,  as  well  as  those  who  are  necessitous, 
whereas  the  object  of  compassion  is  misery.  But  in  tlie 
comparison,  and  where  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  both, 
mercy  is  to  have  the  preference  ;  the  aflfection  of  compassion 
manifestly  leads  us  to  this  preference  Thus,  to  relieve  the 
indigent  and  distressed,  to  single  out  the  unhappy,  from 
whom  can  be  expected  no  returns,  either  of  present  enter 
tainment  or  future  service,  for  the  objects  of  our  favours,  to 
esteem  a  man's  being  friendless  as  a  recommendation,  dejec- 
tion, and  incapacity  of  struggling  thi-ough  the  world,  as  a 
motive  for  assisting  him ;  in  a  word,  to  consider  these  cir- 
cumstances of  disadvantage,  which  arc  usually  thought  a 
sufficient  reason  for  neglect  and  overlooking  a  person,  as  a 
motive  for  helping  him  forward  ;  this  is  the  course  of  bene- 
volence which  compassion  marks  out  and  directs  us  to,  this 
is  that  humanity,  which  is  so  peculiarly  becoming  om*  nature 
and  circumstances  in  this  world. 

To  these  considerations,  dra^vn  from  the  nature  of  man, 
must  be  added  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself  we  are  recom- 
mending, which  accords  to  and  shows  the  same.  For  since 
it  is  so  much  more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  misery  of  our 
fellow-creatures  than  to  promote  their  positive  happiness, 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  inconsistency,  we^sha.  11  bo  likely 
to  do  much  more  good  by  setting  ourselves  to  mitigate  the 
Ibnncr,  than  by  endeavoming  to  promote  the  latter.  Let  the 
competition  be  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.    It  is  e?.sy, 

2  E  2 
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you  will  say,  lo  sec  which  will  have  the  piel'eicncoi.  'Jruc  ; 
but  tlie  question  is,  which  ought  to  have  the  preference? 
"VVliat  proportion  is  there  between  tlie  happiness  produced 
by  domg  a  favour  to  the  indigent,  and  that  produced  by 
doing  the  same  favour  to  one  in  easy  circumstances?  It  is 
manifest  that  the  addition  of  a  very  large  estate  to  one  who 
before  had  an  affluence,  will  in  many  instances  yield  him 
less  new  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  than  an  ordinary  oharity 
would  yield  to  a  necessitous  person.  So  that  it  is  not  only 
true,  that  our  nature,  /.  e.  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  carries 
us  to  the  exercise  of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  way  ol 
compassion  or  mercy,  preferably  to  any  otliOi*  way ;  but  wc 
also  manifestly  discern  much  more  good  done  by  the  former, 
or,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  expressions,  more  misery  anni- 
hilated, and  happiness  created.  If  charity  and  benevolence, 
and  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  be  any 
thmg,  this  observation  deserves  to  be  most  seriously  con- 
Bidered  by  all  who  have  to  bestow.  And  it  holds  with  great 
exactness,  when  applied  to  the  several  degrees  of  greater 
and  less  indigency  throughout  the  various  ranks  in  human 
life  ;  the  happiness  or  good  produced  not  being  in  proportion 
to  what  is  bestowed,  but  in  proportion  to  this  joined  with 
the  need  there  was  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  upon  this  subject  notice 
should  be  taken  of  occasions,  circumstances,  and  characters, 
which  seem  at  once  to  call  forth  afiections  of  dificrent  sorts. 
Thus  vice  may  be  thought  the  object  botli  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation ;  folly,  of  pity  and  of  laughter.  How  far  this  is 
strictly  true  I  shall  not  inquire,  but  only  observe  upon  tlie 
appearance,  how  much  more  human  it  is  to  yield  and  give 
scope  to  affections,  which  are  more  directly  in  favour  of  and 
friendly  towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  that  there  is 
plainly  much  less  danger  of  being  led  wrong  by  these  than 
by  the  other. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  recommen- 
dation of  compassion,  that  it  is  most  amiable,  most  becoming 
human  nature,  and  most  useful  to  the  world,  yet  it  must  bo 
owned  that  every  affection,  as  distinct  Irom  a  principle  oi 
reason,  may  rise  too  high,  and  be  beyond  its  just  proportion. 
Anil  by  means  of  this  one  carried  too  far,  a  man  throughout 
Uifl  life  ifl  Bubjcct  to  much  more  uneasiness  than  belongs  tc 
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his  ishaic j  and  in  iniiticular  instaucc^s,  it  may  be  ja  such  a 
ilof^i-ec  as  to  incapacitate  liim  from  assisting  the  very  person 
wlio  is  tlio  object  of  it.  But  as  there  are  some  who  upon 
principle  set  up  for  sujiprcssing  tliis  affection  itself  as  weak- 
ness, tlicre  is  also  I  know  not  wliat  of  fashion  on  this  side, 
and  by  some  means  or  other  tlie  Avliole  world  almost  is  run 
ir.to  the  extremes  of  insensibility  towards  the  distresses  of 
their  fellow-creatures ;  so  that  general  rules  and  exhoi-ta- 
tions  must  always  be  on  the  other  side. 

And  now  to  go  on  to  the  uses  we  should  make  of  the  fore- 
going reflections,  the  further  ones  they  lead  to,  and  the 
general  temper  they  have  a  tendency  to  beget  in  us.  There 
hejng  that  distinct  affection  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man, 
tending  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  that  particular  pro- 
vision made  for  abating  its  sorrows  more  than  for  increasing 
its  positive  happiness,  as  before  explained  :  this  may  suggest 
to  us  what  should  be  our  general  aim  respecting  ourselves, 
in  our  passage  through  this  Avorld ;  namely,  to  endeavour 
chiefly  to  escape  miseiy,  keep  free  from  uneasiness,  pam,  and 
sorrow,  or  to  get  relief  and  mitigation  of  them  ;  to  propose 
to  ourselves  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  rather  than  pur- 
sue after  high  enjoyments.  Thie  is  what  the  constitution  of 
nature,  before  explained,  marks  out  as  the  com-so  we  should 
follow,  and  the  end  we  shoxild  aim  at.  To  make  pleasure 
and  mirth  and  jollity  oui-  business,  and  be  constantly  hurry- 
ing about  after  some  gay  amusement,  some  new  gi-atification 
of  sense  or  appetite,  to  those  who  will  consider  the  nature 
of  man  and  our  condition  in  this  world,  will  appear  the  most 
romantic  scheme  of  life  that  ever  entered  into  thought :  and 
yet  how  many  are  there  who  go  on  in  this  coiu-se,  without 
learning  better  from  the  daily,  the  hourly  disappointments, 
listlessness,  and  satiety  which  accompany  this  fashionable 
liioLLod  of  wasting  away  tlieir  days  ? 

The  subject  we  have  been  insisting  upon  wouid  lead  us 
hito  the  same  kind  of  reflections  by  a  different  connexion. 
The  miseries  of  life  brought  home  to  ourselves  by  compas- 
sion, Wewed  through  this  affection  considered  as  the  sense 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  would  beget  in  us  that  mode- 
ration, humility,  and  soberness  of  mind,  which  has  been  now 
recommended,  and  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  season  of 
riJCoHectiou,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to  bviug  is^  to  a 
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ju8t  sense  of  things,  to  recover  us  out  of  that  forgetfulncss 
of  ourselves,  and  our  true  state,  which  it  is  manifest  far  the 
gi'eatest  part  of  men  pass  their  whole  life  in.  Upon  this 
account  Solomon  says,  that  "  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  moui-uing,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting;"  i.  c.  itls^ 
more  to  a  man's  advantage  to  turn  his  eyes  tewai-ds  objcct3_ 
of  distress,  to  recall  sometimes  to  his  remembi><,ncc  the  occa- 
bIous  of  sorroAV,  than  to  pass  all  his  days  m  thoughtless 
mirtli  and  gaiety.  And  he  represents  the  wise  as  choosuij;; 
to  frequent  the  former  of  these  places,  to  be  sure  not  for  its 
ovm  sake,  but  because  "  by  the  sadness  of  the  coimtenance  th3 
heai't  is  made  better."  Every  one  observes,  how  temperate 
and  reasonable  men  are  when  humbled  and  broiight  low  by 
afflictions,  in  comparison  of  what  tliey  are  in  high  prosperity. 
J3y  this  voluntary  resort  to  the  house  of  mom-ning,  which  is 
here  recommended,  we  might  learn  all  those  useful  instruc 
tions  which  calamities  teach,  without  undergoing  them  our- 
Bclves  ;  and  grow  wiser  and  better  at  a  more  easy  rate  than 
men  commonly  do.  The  objects  themselves,  which  in  tha.t 
place  of  sorrow  lie  before  om*  view,  naturally  give  us  a 
seriousness  and  attention,  check  that  wantonness  which  in 
the  groAvtli  of  prosperity  and  ease,  and  lead  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  deficiencies  of  human  life  itself,  that  every  man  ?.i 
his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  This  would  con-ect  the 
llorid  and  gaudy  prospects  and  expectations  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  indulge,  teach  us  to  lower  our  notions  of  happi- 
ness and  enjoyment,  bring  them  down  to  the  reality  of  things, 
to  what  is  attainable,  to  what  the  frailty  of  our  condition 
will  admit  of,  which  for  any  continuance  is  only  tranquillity, 
case,  and  moderate  satisfactions.  Thus  we  might  at  once 
become  proof  against  the  temptations  with  wliich  the  whole 
world  almost  is  carried  away  ;  since  it  is  plain  that  not  only 
what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  also  vicious  pursuits  in 
general,  aim  at  somewhat  besides  and  beyond  these  mode- 
rate satisfactions. 

And  as  to  that  obstinacy  and  wilfulness,  which  render  men 
80  insensible  to  the  motives  of  religion,  this  right  sense  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  world  about  us  would  bend  the  stub- 
born mind,  sottf  u  the  heart,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  i-eceive 
impressions ;  and  this  is  the  proper  temper  in  which  to  call 
oar  ways  to   rexnembrance,  to  review  and  set  home  tipou 
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ourselves  the  miscamagcs  of  our  past  life.  In  such  a  coiv 
pliant  state  of  mind  reason  and  conscience  will  havo  a  fair 
hoai-ing,  which  is  the  preparation  for,  or  rather  the  begin  - 
ning  of  that  repentance,  the  outward  show  of  which  we  all 
put  on  at  this  season. 

Lastly,  the  various  miseries  of  life  which  lie  before  us 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  frailty  of  this  mortal  stato 
we  are  passing  through,  may  put  us  in  mind  that  the  present 
world  is  not  our  home,  that  wo  are  merely  strangers  aiul 
travellers  in  it,  as  all  our  fathers  were  ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  a  foreign  coimtry,  in  which  our  poverty  and 
wants,  and  the  insufficient  supplies  of  them,  were  designed 
to  turn  our  views  to  that  higher  and  better  state  we  arc 
heirs  to  ;  a  state  where  will  be  no  follies  to  be  overlooked, 
no  miseries  to  be  pitied,  no  wants  to  be  relieved ;  where  tho 
aficction  we  have  been  now  treating  of  will  happily  be  lost, 
as  there  will  be  no  objects  to  exercise  it  upon,  for  "  God 
shall  mpe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  bo 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away." 


SERMON   VII. 

UPON   THE   CHAllACTER   OF    BALAAM.- 

Numbers  xsiii.  10. 

Let  mo  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  ond  ba 
like  his. 

These  words,  taken  alone,  and  Avithout  respect  to  him  who 
spoke  them,  lead  our  thoughts  immediately  to  tho  different 
ends  of  good  and  bad  men  ;  for  though  the  comparison  is 
not  expressed,  yet  it  ia  manifestly  implied,  as  is  also  the 

['  Sermons  vii.  and  x.,  "^pon  the  Character  of  Balaam,"  and 
"  Upon  Self-deceit,"  though  on  practical  subjects,  have  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  other  ethical  portions  of  this  volume.  They 
illustrate  several  parts  of  the  '  Analogy,'  and  some  of  Butler's  viewj 
on  ethica  and  on  human  nature.] 
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preference  of  one  of  these  characters  to  the  other  in  that 
last  circumstance,  death  :  and,  since  dying  the  deatli  of  the 
righteous  or  of  the  wicked  necessarily  implies  men's  being 
righteous  or  wicked,  i. e.  having  lived  righteously  or  Avick- 
edly,  a  comparison  of  them  in  their  lives  also  might  como 
into  consideration  from  such  a  single  view  of  the  words 
themselves  ;  but  my  present  design  is  to  consider  them  witn 
a  particular  reference  or  respect  to  him  who  spoke  them, 
which  reference,  if  you  please  to  attend,  you  will  see  ;  and 
if  what  shall  be  offered  to  your  consideration  at  this  time 
be  thought  a  discourse  upon  the  whole  history  of  this  man, 
rather  than  upon  the  particular  words  I  have  read,  this  is  of 
no  consequence ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  afford  reflection  of  use 
and  service  to  ourselves. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  respecting  this  remarkable 
relation  in  Scripture,  either  that  part  of  it  which  you  have 
heard  in  the  first  lesson  for  the  day,  or  any  other,  let  me 
just  observe  that,  as  this  is  not  a  place  for  answering  them, 
so  they  no  way  affect  the  following  discom-se,  since  the  cha- 
racter there  given  is  plainly  a  real  one  in  life,  and  such  aa 
there  are  parallels  to. 

The  occasion  of  Balaam's  coming  out  of  his  own  country 
into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  pronounced  this  solemn 
prayer  or  -wish,  he  himself  relates  in  the  first  parable  or 
prophetic  speech,  of  Avliich  it  is  the  conclusion,  in  which  is 
a  custom  referred  to  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  of 
devoting  enemies  to  destruction  before  the  entrance  upon  a 
war  with  them.  This  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  for  we  find  it  amongst  the 
most  distant  nations.  The  Iloraans  had  public  officers,  to 
whom  it  belonged  as  a  stated  part  of  their  office,  but  there 
was  somewhat  more  particular  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
Balaam  bemg  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  person, 
whose  blessing  or  curse  was  thought  to  be  always  effectual. 

In  order  to  engage  the  readers  attention  to  this  pass>.',gc, 
the  sacred  historian  has  enumerated  the  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  these.  Balaam  requires  the  king  of 
Moab  to  build  him  seven  altars,  and  to  prepare  him  the  same 
number  of  oxen  and  of  rams.  The  sacrifice  being  over,  he 
retires  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to  these  occasions,  there  to 
wait  the  Divine  inspiration  or  HiiSMcr.  for  which  the  for^ 
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going  rites  v.'orc  tLc  preparation.*  Aud  God  met  Balaam 
aiid  put  a  word  in  his  mouth,  upoa  receiving  wliich  he 
returns  back  to  the  altars,  wlicrc  was  tlio  king,  who  had  all 
tliis  while  attended  the  sacrifice  as  appointed,  he  aud  all  the 
princes  of  Moab  standing,  big  with  expectation  of  the 
proi)hcfs  reply.'  "  And  he  took  \;p  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  mo  from  Aram,  out 
of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying,  Come,  curse  me 
Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel.  How  shall  I  curse,  whom 
God  hath  not  cursed  ?  Or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  defied  ?  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 
and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him  :  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell 
alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  Who 
can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  foiu-th 
part  of  Israel  ?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

It  is  necessary,  as  you  will  see  in  the  progi'ess  of  this  die* 
com'se,  particularly  to  observe  what  he  understood  by 
righteous,  and  he  himself  is  introduced  in  the  book  of 
Micah*  explaining  it,  if  by  righteous  is  meant  good,  as  to  be 
sure  it  is.  "  0  my  jieople,  remember  now  what  Balak  king 
of  Moab  consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  an- 
swered him  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal."  From  the  mention  of 
Shittim  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  this  very  story  which  is  here 
referred  to,  though  another  part  of  it,  the  account  of  which 
Is  not  now  extant,  as  there  are  many  quotations  in  Scripture 
out  of  books  which  are  not  come  down  to  us.  Piemcmbcr 
what  Balaam  answered,  "  that  ye  may  know  the  righteousness 
of  the  Lord,"  i.  n.  the  righteousness  which  God  will  accept, 
lirtlak  demands,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  c^^e  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before 
him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
lliousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  oi  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?■'  Balaam  answers  him,  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  0 
man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thco 
hut  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  luercy,  and  to  M'alk  humbly 
with  thy  God?"  Here  is  a  good  man  expressly  character- 
ized as  distinct  from  a  dishonest  >ind  a  superstitious  iiiftn. 
^  Ver.  4,  \  ^  Yer.  6  *  Miwih  vi. 
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No  words  can  more  strongly  exclude  dishonesty  txnd  lalseness 
of  heart  than  doing  justice  and  loving  mercy,  and  both 
these,  as  well  as  walking  humbly  with  God,  are  put  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  ceremonial  methods  of  recommendation  which 
Balak  hoped  might  have  served  the  turn.  From  hence  ap- 
pears what  he  meant  by  the  righteous,  whose  death  ho 
desires  to  die. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  character  shall  now  Lo  iiiquircd ; 
and  in  order  to  determine  it,  we  must  take  a  view  of  his 
whole  behaviour  upon  this  occasion.  When  the  elders  ol 
Moab  came  to  him,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
allured  with  the  rewards  offered,  yet  he  had  such  regard  tc 
the  authority  of  God,  as  to  keep  the  messengers  in  suspense 
until  he  had  consulted  his  will.  And  God  said  to  him,' 
'■'  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  cui'se  the 
people :  for  they  are  blessed."  Upon  this  he  dismisses  the 
ambassadors,  with  an  absolute  refusal  of  accompanying 
them  back  to  their  king.  Thus  far  his  regards  to  his  duty 
prevailed,  neither  does  there  anything  appear  as  yet  amiss 
in  his  conduct.  His  answer  being  reported  to  the  king  of 
Moab,  a  more  honourable  embassy  is  immediately  despatched, 
and  greater  rewards  proposed.  Then  the  iniquity  of  his 
heai-t  began  to  disclose  itself.  A  thorough  honest  man 
would,  without  hesitation,  have  repeated  his  former  answer, 
that  he  could  not  bo  guilty  of  so  infamous  a  prostitution  of 
the  sacred  character  wuth  which  he  was  invested,  as  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet  to  curse  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
blessed.  But  instead  of  this,  which  was  only  the  honest 
part  in  these  circumstances  that  ^y  before  him,  he  desires 
the  princes  of  Moab  to  tarry  thai  night  -with  him  also,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  deliberates  whether  by  some 
means  or  other  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  leave  to  curse 
Israel ;  to  do  that,  which  had  been  before  revealed  to  him 
to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  which  yet  he  resolves  not 
to  do  without  that  permission.  Upon  which,  as  when  this 
nation  afterwards  rejected  God  from  reigning  over  them,  ho 
gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger,  in  the  same  way,  as  appears 
from  other  parts  of  the  narration,  he  gives  Balaam  the  per- 
mission he  desired  ;  for  this  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the 
words.  Arriving  in  the  territories  of  Moab,  and  being 
^  Chap.  sxii.  12. 
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received  vnth  particuhu-  clistinction  by  tie  king,  and  bo 
repeating  in  person  the  proniise  of  tlieiewards  he  liad  before 
made  to  him  by  his  ambassadors ;  he  seeks,  the  text  says, 
by  sacrifices  and  enchantments  (what  these  were  is  not  to 
our  purpose),  to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  the  people, 
keeping  still  his  resolution,  not  to  do  it  without  that  per- 
mission, wliich  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  had  such  regard 
to  the  command  of  God,  as  to  keep  this  resolution  to  the 
last.  The  supposition  of  his  being  under  a  supernatural 
restraint  is  a  mere  fiction  of  Pliilo,  he  is  plainly  represented 
to  be  under  no  other  force  or  restraint  than  the  fear  of  God. 
However,  he  goes  on  persevenng  in  that  endeavour,  after  he 
had  declared,  that  God  had  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
neither  had  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel,®  i.  e.,  they  were  a 
people  of  virtue  and  piety,  so  far  as  not  to  have  drawn  doA\Ti, 
by  their  iniquity,  that  curse  which  he  was  soliciting  leave 
to  pronounce  upon  them.  So  that  the  state  of  Balaam's 
mind  was  this,  he  Avanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  very 
wicked,  and  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God,  ho 
had  inward  checks  and  restraints  which  he  could  not  en- 
th'ely  get  over,  he  therefore  cast:-;  about  for  ways  to  reconcile 
this  wickedness  with  his  duty.  How  great  a  paradox  soever 
this  may  appear,  as  it  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it 
is  the  very  aceoimt  which  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  him. 

But  there  is  a  more  sui-prising  piece  of  iniquity  yet  behind. 
Not  daring  in  his  religious  character  as  a  prophet  to  assist 
the  king  of  Moab,  he  considers  whether  there  might  not  bo 
found  some  other  means  of  assisting  him  against  that  very 
people,  whom  he,  himself,  by  the  fear  of  God,  was  restrained 
from  cursing  in  words.  One  Avould  not  think  it  possible, 
that  the  weakness,  even  of  religious  self-deceit  in  its  utmost 
excess,  could  have  so  poor  a  distinction,  so  fond  an  evasion, 
to  serve  itself  of.  But  so  it  was,  and  he  could  think  of  no 
other  method  than  to  betray  the  children  of  Israel  to  pro- 
voke his  wrath,  who  was  their  only  streng-th  and  defence. 
The  temptation  which  he  pitched  upon,  was  tliat  concern- 
ing which  Solomon  afterwards  observed,  that  it  had  cast 
down  many  wounded,  yea,  many  strong  men  had  been  slain 
by  it,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  a  sad  example,  when  his 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  oilier  gods  This  sno- 
Ver.  21. 
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ceeded ;  the  people  biu  against  God,  acd  t.sus  the  prophet's 
counsel  brought  on  that  destruction,  which  he  could  by  no 
means  bo  prevailed  upon  to  assist  with  the  religious  cere- 
mony of  execration  which  the  kiiig  of  Moab  thought  would 
itself  have  effected  it.  Their  crime  and  punishment  are 
related  in  Deuteronomy  ^  and  Numbers.*  And  from  the 
relation  repeated  in  Numbers,®  it  appears  that  Balaam  was 
the  contriver  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  also  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Revelation, '"  where  he  is  said  to  have  taught 
Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling  block  before  the  children  of 
Israel. 

This  was  the  man,  this  Balaam,  I  say,  was  the  man  who 
desired  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  his  last 
end  might  be  like  his ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  his  mind 
when  he  pronounced  these  words. 

So  that  the  object  we  have  now  before  us  is  the  most 
astonishing  in  tlie  world ;  a  very  wicked  man,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  God  and  religion,  persisting  still  in  his  wickedness, 
and  preferring  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  even  when  he 
liad  before  him  a  lively  view  of  death,  and  that  approaching 
period  of  his  days,  which  should  deprive  him  of  all  those 
advantages  for  which  he  was  prostituting  himself;  and 
likcAvise  a  prospect,  whether  certain  or  uncertain,  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution.  All  this  joined  vnth  an  explicit 
ardent  wish,  that,  when  he  was  to  leave  this  world,  he  might 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  righteous  man.  Good  God,  what 
inconsistency,  what  perplexity  is  here  !  With  what  different 
views  of  things,  with  what  contradictory  principles  of  action 
must  such  a  mind  be  torn  and  distracted !  It  was  not  un- 
thinking carelessness,  by  which  he  ran  on  headlong  in  vico 
and  folly,  without  ever  making  a  stand  to  ask  himself  what 
he  was  doing ;  no,  he  acted  upon  the  cool  motives  of  interest 
and  advantage.  Neither  was  he  totally  hard  and  callous  to 
impressions  of  religion,  what  Ave  call  abandoned,  for  he  ab- 
solutely denied  to  curse  Israel.  When  reason  assumes  her 
place,  when  convinced  of  his  duty,  when  he  owtis  and  feels, 
and  is  actually  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  authority, 
wliilst  he  is  carrying  on  his  views  to  the  grave,  the  end  oi 
all  Temporal  greatness  ;  under  this  sense  of  things,  with  the 
better  chai-acter  and  more  desirable  state,  present  — fuU 
'  Clwp.  iv.       "  Cbnp,  1X.V        «  Cliap.  xx^ii.       '"  Clvip.  il. 
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l>cforc  hira — in  his  thoughts,  in  his  wislies,  voluntarily  to 
choose  the  worse.  What  fatality  is  here !  or  how,  other- 
wise, can  such  a  character  be  explained  ?  And  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  altogether  an  uncommon  one ; 
nay,  with  some  small  alterations,  and  put  a  little  lower,  it 
is  applicable  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  world.  For 
if  the  reasonable  clioice  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  and  yet 
men  make  the  unreasonable  one,  is  not  this  the  same  con- 
tradiction, that  very  inconsistency,  which  appeared  so  un- 
accountable ? 

To  give  some  little  opening  to  such  characters  and  be- 
haviour, it  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that  there  is  no 
account  to  be  given  in  the  Avay  of  reason,  of  men's  so  strong 
attachments  to  the  present  Avorld  ;  our  hopes  and  fears  and 
pursuits  are,  in  degrees,  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  known 
value  of  the  things  they  respect.  This  may  be  said  without 
taking  into  consideration  religion  and  a  future  state,  and 
Avhen  these  are  considered,  the  disproportion  is  infinitely 
heightened.  Kow  when  men  go  against  their  reason,  and 
contradict  a  more  important  interest  at  a  distance,  for  one 
nearer,  though  of  less  consideration ;  if  this  be  the  whole  of 
the  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  strong  passions,  some 
kind  of  brute  force  within,  jirevails  over  the  principle  of  ra- 
tionality. However,  if  this  be  with  a  clear,  full,  and  distinct 
view  of  the  truth  of  things,  then  it  is  doing  the  utmost 
violence  to  themselves,  acting  m  the  most  palpable  contra- 
diction to  their  very  nature."  But  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  mankind,  as  putting  half  deceits  upon  themselves ; 
which  there  plainly  is,  either  by  avoiding  reflection,  or  (if 
they  do  reflect)  by  religious  equivocation,  subterfuges,  and 
palliating  matters  to  themselves,  by  these  means,  conscience 
may  be  laid  asleep,  and  they  may  go  on  in  a  course  of 
wickedne.'^s  with  less  disturbance.  All  the  various  turns, 
doubles,  and  intricacies  in  a  dishonest  heart,  cannot  be 
unfolded  or  laid  open,  but  that  there  is  somewhat  of  that 
kind  is  manifest,  be  it  to  be  called  self-deceit  or  by  any 
other  name.  Balaam  had  before  his  eyes  the  authorily  of 
God,  absolutely  forbidding  him  what  ho,  for  the  sake  of  a 
reward,  had  the  strongest  inclination  to  ;  he  wab  likewise 
lu  a  state  of  inb>i  pcber  enough  to  consider  death  anH  his 
"  [See 'Wayland's  Sermons;'  Sermou  ou  the  Fall.l 
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lost  end  ;  by  those  considerations  lie  was  lestrajied,  first 
from  going  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  after  he  did  go,  from 
cursing  Israel.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  -wns  great 
wickedness  in  his  heart.  He  could  not  forego  the  rewards  oi 
unrighteousness ;  he  therefore  first  seeks  for  indulgences, 
and  when  these  could  not  be  obtained,  he  sins  against  Uio 
•whole  meaning,  end,  and  design  of  the  prohibition,  which  no 
consideration  in  the  world  could  prevail  with  him  to  go 
against  the  letter  of.  And  sm-ely  that  impious  counsel,  he 
gave  to  Balak  against  the  children  of  Israel,  was,  considered 
in  itself,  a  greater  piece  of  wickedness,  than  if  he  had  cursed 
them  in  words. 

If  it  be  inquired  what  his  situation,  his  hopes  and  fears 
were,  in  respect  to  this  his  wish  ;  the  answer  must  be,  that 
consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  must  neces- 
sarily have  destroyed  all  settled  hopes  of  dying  the  death 
of  the  righteous  ;  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction  in  this 
view  of  his  last  end.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty,  now  mentioned,  miglit 
keep  him  from  perfect  despair. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  Balaam  had  the  most 
just  and  true  notions  of  God  and  religion,  as  appears,  partly 
from  the  original  story  itself,  and  more  plainly  from  the 
passage  in  Micah,  where  he  explains  religion  to  consist  in 
real  virtue  and  real  piety,  expressly  distinguished  from 
superstition,  and  in  terms  which  most  strongly  exclude  dis- 
lionesty  and  falseness  of  heart.  Yet  you  see  his  behaviour  : 
he  seeks  indulgences  for  plain  wickedness,  which  not  being 
able  to  obtain,  he  glosses  over  that  same  wickedness,  dresses 
it  up  in  a  new  form,  in  order  to  make  it  pass  off  more  easily 
with  himself;  that  is,  he  deliberately  contrives  to  deceive 
and  impose  upon  himself,  in  a  matter  which  he  knew  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

To  bring  these  observations  home  to  ourselves.  It  is  too 
evident  that  many  persons  allow  themselves  in  very  unjus- 
tifiable courses,  who  yet  make  gi-eat  pretences  to  religion ; 
not  to  deceive  the  world,  none  can  bo  so  weak  as  to  think 
this  will  pass  in  our  age,  but  from  principles,  hopes,  and 
fears,  respecting  God  and  a  future  state ;  and  go  on  thus 
with  a  sort  of  tranquillity  and  quiet  of  mind.  This  caxmot 
be  upon  a  thorough  consideration  and  full  resoluUon,  that 
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tlie  pleasures  and  advantages  tbey  propose  are  to  bo  pursued 
at  all  hazards  against  reason,  against  tlio  law  of  God,  and 
though  everlasting  destruction  is  to  be  the  consequence. 
This  •svou'ul  bo  doing  too  great  violence  upon  themselves. 
No,  they  are  for  making  a  composition  with  the  Almighty. 
These  of  his  commands  tliey  will  obey :  but  as  to  others- 
why  they  will  make  all  the  atonements  in  their  power ;  the 
ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  dissolute  man,  each  in  a  way 
which  shall  not  contradict  his  respective  pursuit.  Indul- 
gences before,  which  was  Balaam's  first  attempt,  though  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  it  as  to  deceive  hhnself,  or  atonements 
afterwards,  are  all  the  same.  And  here  perhaps  come  iu 
i'aint  hopes  that  they  may,  and  half-resolves  that  they  will, 
one  time  or  other,  make  a  change. 

I  Besides  these,  there  are  also  persons,  who  from  a  more 
just  way  of  considering  thmgs,  see  the  infinite  absurdity  of 
this,  of  substituting  sacrifice  instead  of  obedience ;  there  are 
l)ersons  far  enough  from  superstition,  and  not  without  some 
real  sense  of  God  and  reUgion  upon  their  minds,  who  yet  are 
guilty  of  most  unjustifiable  practices,  and  go  on  with  great 
coolness  and  command  over  themselves.  The  same  dis- 
honesty and  unsoundness  of  heart  discovers  itself  in  these 
anotlier  way.  In  all  common  ordinary  cases  we  see  intui- 
tively at  first  view  Avhat  is  our  duty,  Avhat  is  the  honest  part. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  observation,  that  the  first  thought 
is  often  the  best.  In  these  cases  doubt  and  deliberation  is 
itself  dishonesty ;  as  it  was  in  Balaam  upon  the  second  mes- 
sage. That  which  is  called  considering  what  is  our  duty  1»3 
a  particular  case,  is  very  often  nothing  but  endeavouring  to 
explain  it  away.  Thus  those  courses,  which,  if  men  would 
fairly  attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  cons«iences,  they 
ivcull  see  to  be  ccn-uption,  excess,  oppression,  uncharitable- 
ness ;  these  are  refined  upon — things  were  so  and  so  circum- 
stantiotod — great  difficulties  are  rai«ed  about  fixing  bounds 
and  d<iv,Tees :  and  thus  every  moral  obligation  whatever  may 
be  evaded.  Here  is  scope,  I  say,  for  an  unfair  mind  to  explain 
away  every  moral  obligation  to  itself.'*  Whether  men  reflect 
again  upon  this  internal  management  and  artifice,  and  how 
explicit  tliey  are  with  themselves,  is  another  question.  There 
arc  many  operations  of  the  mind,  many  things  pass  within, 
['  Analogy,'  pt.  ii.  cliap.  vi.  p.  245.] 
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which  wc  nc\cr  reflect  upon  again  ;  which  a  bystander,  from 
having  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  us  and  our  con- 
duct, may  make  shrewd  guesses  at. 

That  gi-eat  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  deceiving  them- 
selves is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man  iL  tlie  world,  who 
has  entirely  got  over  all  regards,  hopes  and  fears,  concerning 
God  and  a  future  state ;  and  these  apprehensions  in  the 
generality,  bad  as  we  are,  prevail  in  considerable  degrees : 
yet  men  ^\'ill  and  can  be  wicked  with  calmness  and  tliought ; 
we  see  they  are.  There  must  therefore  be  some  method  ol 
making  it  sit  a  little  easy  upon  their  minds :  which,  m  the 
superstitious,  is  those  indulgences  and  atonements  before- 
mentioned,  and  this  self-deceit  of  another  kind  in  persons  of 
another  character.  And  both  these  proceed  fi-om  a  certain 
unfairness  of  mind,  a  peculiar  inward  dishonesty  ;  the  direct 
contrary  to  that  simplicity  which  our  Saviour  recommends, 
under  the  notion  of  becoming  little  children,  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  oiu'  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  to  conclude :  how  much  soever  men  differ  in  the 
covu-se  of  life  they  prefer,  and  in  their  ways  of  palliating  and 
excusing  their  vices  to  themselves  ;  yet  all  agree  in  the  one 
thing,  desuing  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  This  is 
surely  remarkable.  The  observation  may  be  extended  fur- 
ther, and  put  thus  :  even  without  determinhig  what  that  is 
Avliich  we  call  guilt  or  innocence,  there  is  no  man  but  M'ould 
choose,  after  having  had  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of  a 
vicious  action,  to  be  free  of  the  guilt  of  it,  to  be  in  the  state 
of  an  iimocent  man.  This  shows  at  least  the  disturbance 
and  implicit  dissatisfaction  in  vice.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  it,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  partly  I'roni  an  imme- 
diate sense  of  ha\ing  done  evil ;"  and  partly  from  an  ap'prc' 
hension,  that  this  inward  sense  shall  one  time  or  another  be 
eeconded  by  a  higher  judgment,  upon  which  our  whole 
l)eing  depends.  Now  to  suspend  and  drown  this  stiiSe,  and 
these  apprehensions,  be  it  by  the  hurry  of  business  or  of 
pleasure,  o?  by  superstition,  or  moral  equivocations,  this  is  in 
a  mamier  one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no  alteration  at  all 
in  the  nature  of  our  case.  Things  and  actio/iS  are  what  they 
arc,  aiJi*  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will 
be :  why  tlien  should  we  desire  to  be  deceived  ?  As  we  are 
*'  [' Aualogy,'  pt.  i.  cliap.  iii.  p.  61.) 
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reasonable  creatures,  and  have  any  regard  to  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly  before  car 
mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as  you  please,  as  you  think  most 
fit ;  make  that  choice  and  prefer  that  course  of  life  whicli 
you  can  justify  to  yourself,  and  whicli  sils  most  easy  ujmn 
your  own  uiind.  It  will  immediately  appear,  that  vijc  cannwt 
be  the  happiness,  but  must  upon  the  wliole  bo  the  misci  y, 
of  such  a  creature  as  man ;  a  moral,  an  accountable  agent. 
Superstitious  observances,  self-deceit  though  of  a  more  ro- 
fined  sort,  will  not  in  reality  at  all  mend  raat\crs  with  us. 
And  the  result  of  the  whole  can  be  nothing  else,  but  tliat 
with  simplicity  and  fairness  "we  keep  innocency,  and  take 
Meed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right ;  for  this  alone  shall  bring 
a  man  peace  at  the  last."'* 


SERMON   \'Iir. 

UPON   RESENTMENT. 

"viii.  Ou  the  iise  and  abuse  of  reseutuieiit. 

Intro.     Man's  nature  is  to  be  judged,  not  as  to  whether  it  Is 
best  in  the  abstract,  but  on  a  comparison  with  his  circum- 
stances. 
Here,  we  have  to  consider  the  euietiou  of  resentment  itFelf, 
and  the  end  for  which   it  was  given.     A  common  answer 
erroneous. 
I  Tlie  nature  of  the  emotion. 
It  is  of  two  kinds— sudden  and  dehberate. 
a  Sadden  auger  is  an  instinct,  excited  by  violence  oi  hainij  not 
necessarily  a  wrong,  and  the  end  of  this  passii-41  'u  the 
rcaistauce  or  prevention  of  violence. 
b  Deliberate  ai^ger,   or  resentment,   is   a   passion,    excited    by 
rcrong  or  injury  undeserved.      Hence  called  indignation, 

'■*  [As  announcements  of  the  gospel,  ri  v;ral  of  the  statements  of 
this  sermon  are  defective:  "Peace  r.t  the  last"  is  indeed  the 
portion  of  him  who  "keeps  innocency;"  but  with  our  race,  who 
have  lost  innocency,  the  practical  question  conies  to  be,  how  i/r 
peace  to  be  regained — and  holinesg.  Both,  the  gospel  teacbe6,  are 
the  fi-uits  cf  fnith:  fico  p.  2'J2.] 

2  F 
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wliioh  (1)  is  not   malice,  aud   (2)   is  strouger  the  muiT 
nearly  the  injury  affects  ourselves,       (3)  The   scuBe  o! 
ATong  is  essential  to  it,  as  is  plain  from  the  circiimstaucw 
which  aggravate  the  feeling. 
if  The  end  for  which  the  emotion  of  resentment  is  implanted:  to 
prevent  or  remedy  injury. 
Bummfiry. 
8  The  abuses  of  the  emotion  of  resentment. 

iv  Abuses  oi. sudden  anger:  passion;  peevishness. 
b  Abuses    of   deliberate    anger:    resentmcu-t  against  aucli   ns 
innocently  injure  us ;    obstinacy  in   resisting   evidence   of 
innocence. 
Though  liable  to  abuse,  the  emotion  is  important,  as  a  balance 

against  the  weakness  of  pity,  and  in  punishing  crime. 
OoNCL.     Hence  fresh  proofs  (1)  of  the  reality  of  virtue,  which 
has  certain  emotions  on  its  side,  and  (2)  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  who  makes  an  instance  of  them,  even  tlie 
emotion  of  resentment.] 


Matthew  v.  43,  44. 


Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you, 

(Niao.SiKCE  perfect  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  the  principle,  from 
wlienco  tlie  universe  was  brought  into  being  and  by  which 
it  is  preserved :  and  since  general  benevolence  is  tlic  great 
law  of  the  whole  moral  creation :  it  is  a  question  which  im- 
mediately occurs,  why  had  man  implanted  in  him  a  princi 
pie,  which  appears  the  direct  contrary  to  benevolence  ? 
Now  the  foot  upon  which  inquiries  of  this  kind  should  bo 
treated  is  this ;  to  take  liuman  nature  as  it  is,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed  as  they  are  ;  aud  then  con- 
sider the  correspondence  between  that  nature  aud  tliose 
circumstances,  or  what  course  of  action  and  behaviour 
respecting  those  circumstances,  any  particular  affection  or 
passion  leads  us  to.  This  I  mention  to  distinguish  the 
matter  now  before  us  from  disquisitions  of  quite  auothei 
kind  ;  namely,  why  are  we  not  made  more  pertcct  crtatui-eSi 
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or  placed  in  oetter  fircuinslancce?'  These  being  quoBtions 
which  we  have  net,  that  I  know  of,  anything  at  all  to  do 
with.  God  Almighty  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  disorders, 
botli  natural  and  moral,  whicli  would  happen  in  this  state 
of  tilings.  If  upon  this  wc  set  ourselves  to  search  and 
e.xaininc  why  he  did  not  prevent  tliem  ;  v/e  shall,  1  am  afraid, 
be  in  danger  of  running  into  somewhat  worse  than  imperti- 
nent curiosity.  But  upon  this  to  examine,  how  far  tho 
nature  which  he  hath  given  us  liath  a  respect  to  (hose  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  they  are  ;  how  far  it  leads  us  to  act  a 
proper  part  in  them ;  plainly  belongs  to  us :  and  such  in- 
quiries aie  in  many  ways  of  excellent  use.  Thus  the  thing 
to  bo  considered  is,  not,  why  we  were  not  made  of  such  a 
uatm'e,  and  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as  to  have  no 
need  of  so  harsh  and  turbulent  a  passion  as  resentment  , 
but,  taldng  our  nature  and  condition  as  being  what  they  are, 
wliy  or  for  what  end  such  a  passion  was  given  us :  and  this 
chiefly  in  order  to  show,  what  ai'e  the  abuses  of  it. 

The  persons  who  laid  down  for  a  rule,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  made  short  work  with  this 
matter.  They  did  not,  it  seems,  perceive  anything  to  be 
disapproved  in  hatred,  more  than  in  goodwill :  and,  ac- 
coiding  to  their  system  of  morals,  our  enemy  was  the  proper 
natural  object  of  one  of  these  passions,  as  our  neighbour 
was  of  the  other  of  them.  This  was  all  they  had  to  say, 
and  all  they  thought  needful  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject. 
But  this  cannot  be  satisfactory  :  because  hatred,  malice,  and 
revenge,  are  directly  contrary  to  the  religion  wc  profess, 
and  to  the  rature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself.  Therefore, 
since  no  passion  God  hath  endued  us  witli  can  be  in  itself 
evil ;  and  yet  since  men  frequently  indulge  a  passion  in  such 
ways  and  degi-ees  that  at  length  it  becomes  quite  another 
thing  from  what  it  was  originally  m  our  nature  ;  and  those 
rices  of  malice  and  revenge  in  particular  take  their  occasion 
from  the  natural  passion  of  resentment :  it  will  be  net;aiul 
to  trace  this  up  to  its  r  riginal,  that  we  may  see,  what  it  is 
in  itself,  as  placed  in  our  nature  by  its  Author ;  from  which 
it  will  plainly  appear,  for  what  ends  it  was  placed  there. 
And  when  we  know  what  the  passion  is  in  itself,  and  the 
=^nds  of  it,  we  shall  easily  see,  what  are  the  abuses  of  it,  in 
'  [See  '  Analogy,' pt.  i.  chap.  v.  p.  89.] 
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whicli  iiiuHce  aud  luvengo  consist  and  wliich  arc  so  strongly 
forbidden  in  the  text,  by  the  direct  contrary  being  coni- 
rnauded. 

Resentment  is  of  two  kinds  :  hasty  and  sudden,  or  set  .Jed 
and  deliberate.*  The  lormer  is  called  anger,  and  often 
passion ;  whicli,  though  a  general  word,  is  frequently  appro- 
priated and  confined  to  the  particular  feeling,  sudden  anger, 
as  distinct  from  deliberate  resentment,  malice  and  revenge. 
In  all  these  words  is  usually  implied  somewhat  vicious ; 
somewhat  unreasonable  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  passion,  oi 
immoderate  as  to  the  degree  or  duration  of  it.  But  that  the 
natural  passion  itself  is  indifferent,  St.  I'aul  has  asserted  in 
that  precept,  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  i"'*  which  though  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  an  encouragement  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly  this, 
though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;  yet  here  is  evidently  a  dis- 
tinction made,  between  anger  and  sin  :  between  the  natural 
passion  and  smful  anger. 

Sudden  anger  upon  certain  occasions  is  mere  instinct ;  as 
merely  so,  as  the  disposition  to  close  our  eyes  upon  the 
apprehension  of  somewhat  falling  into  them ;  and  no  more 
necessarily  implies  any  degree  of  reason.  I  say,  necessarily, 
lor  to  be  sure  hasty,  as  well  as  deliberate,  anger  may  be 
occasioned  by  injury  or  contempt;  in  which  cases  reason 
.suggests  to  our  thoughts  that  injury  and  contempt,  which 
is  the  occasion  of  the  passion :  but  1  am  speaking  of  the 
former  only  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
i'he  only  way,  in  Avluch  our  reason  and  understanding  can 
raise  anger,  is  by  representing  to  our  mind  injustice  or 
fnjuiy  of  some  kind  or  other.     Now  momentai'y  anger  in 

*  ["One  point  in  Butlei's  account  of  resentment  has  been 
admii-ed  as  happy  aud  novel :  I  mean  the  distinction  betweeu 
sudden  anger  and  settled  resentment.  The  distinotion  is  of  this 
kind:  the  former  does  not  imply  that  we  have  wrong  inflicted  on 
ns;  the  latter  does.  The  former  flashes  up  before  we  have  time  to 
reflect,  and  resists  all  %'ioleuce  and  harm;  the  btter  glows  with  a 
permanent  heat  agaiust  injury  and  wrou?.  The  former  ifl  a:i 
instinct  implanted  tor  preservation;  the  latter  ia  a  moi-al  sentiment 
f7.veu  for  the  repression  of  injustice.  The  former  belougs  to 
ruiimala;  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  man.'  —  W/icwell.] 

'  Ephes.  iv.  2(i. 
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trequcntly  raised,  not  only  without  any  real,  lut  witliout 
any  apparent  reason ;  that  is,  without  any  appearance  of 
injury,  as  distinct  from  hurt  or  pain.  It  cannot,  I  suppose, 
be  thought  that  this  passion,  in  infants ;  in  the  lower 
species  of  aniinals ;  and,  which  is  often  seen,  in  men  towards 
them :  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  imagined  that  these  instances  of 
this  passion  are  the  effect  of  reason  :  no,  they  are  occasioned 
by  mere  sensation  and  feeling.  It  is  opposition,  sudden 
hurt,  violence,  which  naturally  excites  the  passion  :  am; 
tlic  real  demerit  or  fault  of  him  who  offers  that  violence,  or 
i.i  the  cause  of  tJiat  opposition  or  hurt,  docs  not  in  many 
cnses  so  much  as  come  into  thought. 

The  reason  and  end  for  which  man  was  made  thus  liable 
to  this  passion,  is,  that  he  might  be  better  qualified  to 
jirevcnt,  and  likewise  (or  perhaps  chiefly)  to  resist  and 
defeat,  sudden  force,  Aiolence,  and  opposition,  considered 
merely  as  such,  and  Avithout  regard  to  the  fault  or  demerit 
of  him  who  is  tlie  author  of  them.  Yet,  since  violence  may 
1)0  considered  in  this  other  and  further  view,  as  implymg- 
fault,  and  since  injury,  as  distinct  from  harm,  may  raise 
sudden  anger;  sudden  anger  may  liko\\ise  accidcntalljl 
serve  to  prevent,  or  remedy,  such  fault  and  injury.  But,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  settled  auger,  it  stands  in  our  natui'e 
for  self-defence,  and  not  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
There  are  plainly  cases,  and  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  where  regular  governments  are  not  formed, 
they  frequently  happen,  in  which  there  is  no  time  fbr  con- 
sideration, and  yet  to  be  passive  is  certain  destruction ;  in 
which,  sudden  resistance  is  the  only  security. 

But  from  this  deliberate  anger  or  resentment  is  essentially 
distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  not  naturally  excited  by,  or 
intended  to  prevent  mere  harm,  without  appearance  of 
wrong  or  injustice.  Now,  in  order  to  see,  as  exactly  as  we 
can,  what  is  the  natural  object  and  occasion  of  such  resent- 
aient,  let  us  reflect  ujKjn  the  manner  in  which  we  arc 
touched  with  reading,  suppose,  a  feigned  story  of  baseness 
and  villany,  properly  worked  up  to  move  our  passions. 
This  immediately  raises  indignation,  somewhat  of  a  desu-o 
tliat  it  should  be  punished,  and  though  the  designed  injury 
be  prevented,  yet  that  it  was  designed  is  sufficient  to  raise 
this  inward  feeling.     Suppose  thf>  story  tnie,  this  inward 
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feeling  would  be  as  natural  ami  as  just,  and  one  may  ventiu-e 
to  affirm  that  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  world  but  would 
Ijave  it  Tipon  some  occasions.  It  seems  in  us  plainly  con- 
nected with  a  sense  of  vii-tue  and  vice,  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  Sufpc/se,  further,  we  Icnew  both  the  person  who  did 
and  wlio  suifered  the  injury,  neither  would  this  make  any 
alteration,  only  that  it  would  probably  aflfect  us  more.     The 

(1)  indignation  raised  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  desire  of 
having  it  punished,  which  persons  unconcerned  wjrJd  feel, 
is  by  no  means  malice  ;  no,  it  is  resentment  against  vice  and 
wicked:ucss ;  it  is  one  of  the  common  bonds  by  which 
scoiety  is  held  together,  a  fellow-feeling  which  each  indivi- 
dual has  in  behalf  of  the  whole  species  as  well  as  of  himself, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  this,  generally  speaking,  is  at  all 
too  higli  amongst  mankind.  Suppose  now  the  injuiy  I  have 
been  speaking  of  to  be  done  against  ourselves,  or  those  whom 

(2)  we  consider  as  oui'selves,  it  is  plain  the  way  in  which  we 
should  be  affected  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  in  a  higher  degi'ce  and  less  transient, 
because  a  sense  of  our  own  happiness  and  misery  is  most 
intimately  and  always  present  to  us,  and  from  the  veiy  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  we  cannot  but  have  a  greater  sensi- 
bility to,  and  be  more  deeply  interested  in,  what  concerns 
ourselves ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  this  passion, 
which  is,  properly  Rj>caking.  natural  (o  mankind,  namely,  a 
resentment  against  injury  and  wickedness  in  general,  and  in 
a  higher  degi-eo  when  towards  ourselves,  in  proportion  to 
the  gi-eater  regard  which  men  naturally  have  for  themselves 
than  for  others.  From  hence  it  appears  that  it  is  not 
natural,  but  moral  evil ;  it  is  not  suffering,  but  injury 
which  raises  that  anger  or  resentment  which  is  of  any  con- 
tinuance. The  natural  object  of  it  is  not  one  who  appears 
to  the  suffering  person  to  have  been  only  the  innocent  occa- 
Vsion  of  his  pain  or  loss,  but  one  who  has  been,  in  a  moral 

(3)  sense,  injurious  either  to  ourselves  or  others.  This  is  abund- 
antly confirmed  by  observing  what  it  is  wliich  heightens 
or  lessens  resentment,  namely,  the  same  which  aggravates  or 
lessens  the  fault,  friendship  and  former  obligations  on  one 
hand,  or  inadvertency,  strong  temptations,  and  mistake  on 
the  other.  All  this  is  so  much  understood  by  mankind,  how 
little  soever  it  bo  reflected  upon,  that  a  person  woidd   be 
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reckoned  quite  disti'actcd  who  should  coolly  resent  a  harm 
which  had  not  to  himseh  the  appearance  of  injury  or  wrong. 
Men  do  indeed  resent  what  is  occasioned  tlu'ough  carclcss- 
neto,  but  then  they  expect  observance  as  their  due,  and  so 
that  carelessness  is  considered  as  faulty.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  they  resent  more  strongly  an  injuiy  done  than  one 
v,-}iich,  though  designed,  was  prevented,  in  cases  where  tlie 
guilt  is  perhaps  the  same ;  the  reason,  liowevcr,  is  not  that 
bare  pain  or  loss  raises  resentment,  but  tliat  it  gives  a  new, 
and,  as  I  maj  ypcak,  additional  sense  of  the  injui-y  or  injus- 
tice. According  to  the  natural  com-se  of  the  passions,  the 
degrees  of  resentment  are  in  proportion,  not  only  to  the 
degree  of  design  and  deliberation  in  the  injurious  person, 
but  in  proportion  to  this,  joined  with  the  degree  of  the  evil 
designed  or  premeditated,  smce  this  likewise  comes  in  to 
make  the  injustice  greater  or  less ;  and  the  evil  or  harm 
will  appear  gi'eater  when  they  feel  it  than  when  they  only 
reflect  upon  it,  so  therefore  will  the  injury,  and  consequently 
the  resentment  will  be  greater. 

The  natural  object  or  occasion  of  settled  resentment  then 
being  injury,  as  distinct  from  pain  or  loss,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  to  prevent  and  to  remedy  such  injury,  and  the  miseries 
arising  from  it,  is  the  end  for  wliich  this  passion  was  im- 
planted in  man.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a  weapon,  put 
into  our  hands  by  Natui'e,  against  injury,  injustice,  and 
cruelty ;  how  it  may  be  innocently  employed  and  made  use 
of  shall  presently  be  mentioned. 

The  account  which  has  been  now  given  of  this  passion,  is,  : 
in  brief,  that  sudden  anger  is  raised  by,  and  was  chiefly  in- 
tended to  prevent  or  remedy,  mere  luvrra  distinct  from 
injury  ;*  but  that  it  may  be  raised  by  injury,  and  may  serve 
to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it,  and  then  the  r  ceasions  and 
eflects  of  it  are  the  same  with  the  occasions  and  effects 
of  deliberate  anger,  but  they  are  essentially  distinguished 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  never  occasioned  by  harm  dis- 
tinct trom  injury,  and  its  natural  proper  end  is  to  remedy 
or  prevent  only  that  harm  which  implies,  or  is  supposed  to 

*  [This  distinction  between  "harm"  and  "injury"— ths  latter 
involving  a  censure  on  an  act  as  having  a  bad  moral  quality — U 
recognised  by  most  moralists.— Whewell's  'Elements  of  Morality,' 
I.  p.  41;  WAyland's  'Moral  Science,   p.  31.] 
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imply,  injury  or  moral  wi-ong.  Every  one  sees  that  these 
observations  do  not  relate  to  those  who  have  habitually 
suppressed  the  course  of  their  passions  and  affections  out  ot 
regard  either  to  interest  or  virtue,  or  who,  from  habits  oi 
vice  and  folly,  have  changed  their  nature ;  but  I  suppose 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  now  described  is  the  general 
coiu^e  of  resentment,  considered  as  a  natural  passion, 
neither  increased  by  indulgence  nor  corrected  by  virtue,  nor 
prevailed  over  by  other  passions  or  particular  habits  of  life. 
3  A&  to  the  abuses  of  anger,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  may 
'  be  in  all  different  dep,  "ees,  the  first  Avhich  occurs  is  what  is 
commonly  called  passu^u,  to  which  eeuie  men  are  liable,  in 
the  same  way  as  others  are  to  the  epilepsy,  or  any  sudden 
particular  disorder.  This  distemper  of  the  mind  seizes  them 
\ipon  the  least  occasion  in  the  world,  and  perpetually 
w  itliout  any  real  reason  at  all,  and  by  means  of  it  they  are 
plainlj'  every  day,  every  waking  hour  of  their  lives,  liable 
and  in  danger  of  running  into  the  most  extravagant  out- 
rages. Of  a  less  boisterous,  but  not  of  a  less  innocent  kind, 
is  peevishness,  which  I  mention  with  pity,  with  real  pity,  to 
the  unhappy  creatiu-es  who,  from  their  inferior  station,  or 
other  circumstances  and  relations,  are  obliged  to  be  in  the 
way  of,  and  to  serve  for  a  supply  to  it.  Both  these,  for 
aught,  that  I  can  see,  ai'e  one  and  the  same  principle,  but  as 
it  takes  root  in  minds  of  different  makes,  it  appears  differ- 
ently, and  so  is  come  to  be  distinguished  by  different  names. 
That  which  in  a  more  feeble  temper  is  peevishness,  and 
liuiguidly  discharges  itself  upon  everything  which  comes  in 
its  way,  the  same  principle,  in  a  temper  of  greater  force 
and  stronger  passions,  becomes  ri;t,'0  and  fury.  In  one  the 
humour  discharges  itself  at  once,  in  the  other  it  is  conti- 
nually discharging.  This  is  the  account  of  passion  and 
peevishness,  as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  appearing  b. 
different  persons ;  it  is  no  objection  against  the  truth  of  it 
that  they  aie  both  to  be  seen  sometimes  ir.  '«ac  and  the  same 
person. 
I  With  respect  to  deliberate  resentment,  the  chief  instances 
of  abuse  are,  when  from  partiality  to  ourselves  we  imagine 
on  injury  done  us  when  there  is  none ;  when  this  partiality 
represents  it  to  us  greater  than  it  really  is;  when  we 
fall  into  that  extravagant  and  monstrous  kind  of  resentment 
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towards  one  wlio  has  iuuooeutly  been  the  occaslcu  )f  evil  to 
as,  that  is,  resentment  upon  account  of  pain  or  inconvo- 
nience  witliout  injury,  which  is  the  same  absurdity  as  settled 
anger  at  a  thing  that  is  inanimate  ;  when  the  indij^natiou 
against  injory  and  injustice  rises  too  high,  and  is  beyond 
proportion  to  the  particular  ill  action  it  is  exercised  upon  ; 
or,  histly,  when  pain  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  inflicted  merely 
in  consequence  of,  and  to  gratify  that  resentment,  thougli 
naturally  raised. 

It  would  be  endless  to  descend  lAto  and  explain  all  tho 
peculiarities  of  perverseness  and  tv  ay  ward  humour  which 
niiglit  be  traced  up  to  this  passion ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  so  generally  belongs  to  and  accompanies  all  excess 
and  abuse  of  it,  as  to  require  being  mentioned — a  certain 
determination  and  resolute  bent  of  mind  not  to  be  convinced 
or  set  right,  though  it  bo  ever  so  plain  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  displeasure,  that  it  was  raised  merely  by 
eiTor  or  misunderstanding.  In  this  there  is  doubtless  a 
gi-eat  mixture  of  pride,  but  there  is  somewhat  more,  which 
I  cannot  otherwise  express  than  that  resentment  has  taken 
possession  of  tho  temper  and  of  the  mind  and  will  not  quit 
its  hold.  It  would  be  too  minute  to  inquire  whether  this  b<s 
anything  more  than  bare  obstinacy ;  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner  and  degi'ee, 
belongs  to  the  abuses  of  this  passion. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  abuses,  "  is  not  just  indig- 
nation against  cnielty  and  wrong  one  of  the  instruments  ol 
death  which  the  Author  of  our  nature  hath  provided  ?  Arc 
not  cruelty,  injustice,  and  wrong  the  natural  objects  of  that 
indignation  ?  Surely  then  it  may  one  way  or  other  be  in- 
nocently employed  against  them."  True ;  bicce,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  very  subsistence  of  tho  world  that 
injury,  injustice,  and  cruelty  should  bo  punished,  and  since 
compassion,  which  is  so  natural  to  mankina,  would  rcndei 
that  execution  of  justice  exceedingly  difficult  and  uctasy, 
indignation  against  vice  and  wickedness  is^  and  may  l)o 
allowed  to  be,  a  balance  to  that  weakness  of  pity,  and  also 
to  anything  else  which  would  prevent  the  necessary  me- 
thods of  seveiity.  Those  who  have  never  thought  upon 
those  subjects  may  perhaps  not  see  the  weight  of  this,  but 
let  us  suppose  a   person   guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
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action  of  cruelty,  and  that  mankind  had  niturally  no  indig- 
nation against  such  wickedness  and  the  aiithors  of  it,  but 
that  everybody  was  afifected  towards  such  a  criminal  in  the 
same  way  as  towards  an  innocent  man,  compassion,  amongst 
ot4ier  things,  would  render  the  execution  of  justice  exceed- 
ingly ijainful  and  difficult,  and  would  often  quite  prevent  it : 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  principle  of  benevolence  ie 
denied  by  some,  and  is  really  in  a  very  low  degree,  that  men 
arc  in  great  measure  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  theii 
fellow-creatures,  yet  they  are  not  insenKiblc;  to  their  miseiy, 
but  arc  veiy  strongly  moved  with  it,  insomuch  that  there 
plainly  is  occasion  for  that  feeling  which  is  raised  by  guilt 
and  demerit  as  a  balance  to  that  of  compassion.  Thus 
much  may,  I  think,  justly  be  allowed  to  resentment  in  the 
strictest  way  of  moral  consideration. 

The  good  influence  which  this  passion  has  in  fact  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  world  is  obvious  to  every  one's  notice. 
Men  are  plainly  restrained  from  injuring  their  fellow-crea- 
tui-es  by  fear  of  their  resentment,  and  it  is  very  happy  that 
they  are  so,  when  they  would  not  be  restrained  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  virtue :  and  after  an  injury  is  done,  and  there  is  a 
necessity  that  the  offender  should  be  brought  to  justice,  the 
cool  consideration  of  reason  that  the  security  and  peace  of 
society  requires  examples  of  justice  should  be  made,  might 
indeed  be  sufficient  to  procure  laws  to  bo  enacted  and  sen- 
tence passed ;  but  is  it  that  cool  i-eflection  in  the  injured 
person  which,  for  the  most  part,  brings  the  ofiended  to 
justice  ?  or  is  it  not  resentment  and  indignation  against  the 
injury  and  the  author  of  it?  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt 
which  is  commonly  the  case.  This,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  good  effect,  notwithstanding  it  were  much  to  bo 
wisl'.ed  that  men  would  act  from  a  better  principle,  reasor 
and  cool  reflection. 
1'oNCL.  I'li'^  account  now  given  of  the  passion  of  resentment,  as 
distinct  from  all  the  abuses  of  it,  may  suggest  to  our  thoughts 
the  follomng  reflections. 
(O  First.  That  vice  is  indeed  of  ill-desert,  and  must  finally  be 
punished.  Why  should  men  dispute  concerning  the  reality 
of  ^^rtue,  and  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  yet  surely  is  not  matter  of  question  ;  but  why  should 
this,  T  say,  be  disputed,  when  every  man  carries  about  him 
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tliiB  passion,  which  affords  him  demonstration  that  the  rules 
of  justice  and  equity  are  to  be  the  guide  of  his  actions?  For 
every  man  naturally  feels  an  indignation  upon  seeing  in- 
stance," or  viliany  and  baseness,  and  therefoi'e  cannot  commit 
the  same  witliout  being  self-condemnccl . 

Sc<;ondly.  That  -we  should  leara  to  be  cautious  lest  we 
charge  God  foolishly,  by  ascribing  that  tJ  him,  or  the  nature 
he  has  given  us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  ovra  abuse  of 
it.  Men  may  s-pc-ak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it,  but 
human  nature,  considered  as  the  Divine  workmanship,  shoulJ 
methinks  be  treated  as  sacred  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made 
ho  mail.  That  passion,  from  whence  men  take  occasion  to 
run  into  the  dreadful  vices  of  malice  and  revenge  ;  even  that 
passion,  as  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God,  is  not  only  ijmo- 
cent  but  a  generous  movement  of  miud.^  It  is  in  itself,  and 
in  its  original,  no  more  than  indignation  against  injury  and 
wickedness  ;  that  which  is  the  only  deformity  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  only  reasonable  object  of  abhorrence  and  dis- 
like. How  manifold  evidence  have  we  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  when  even  pain  in  the  natural  world,  and  the 
Dassion  we  have  been  now  considering  in  the  moral,  come 
out  instances  of  it ! 


SERMON   IX 


UPON   FORGIVENESS   OF   IXJUIUES. 

[Ou  the  liiuits  of  resentment:   or  on  the  forgiveuess  of  injuries. 

Intko.  There  are  several  affections  in  man  appropriate  to  a 
state  of  disorder  and  imperfection:  Eesentment  is  one  of 
these,  and  natm'al.  The  duty  of  forgiveness  does  not  forbid 
resentment,  but  the  exees.s  or  abuse  of  it. 

*  [Reseutmcjit  in  man  answers,  it  will  be  noticed,  tc  •  wrath"  iu 
God,  The  latter  is  not  pa8sior\atenes3,  or  implacableness,  aa  Bome 
have  supposed;  it  is  the  moral  sentiment  with  which  a  holy  beiB^ 
cannot  but  regard  iniquity,] 
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1  Such  resentment  in  excess  (ret«iliatioQ  or  revenge)  is  wrong: 

for 
a  (Fii-st)   anger  produces  anger;    revenge,   ir.aiicc,   and   thai 

wkhout  limit:  an  aggravation  of  misery. 
b  (Secondly)  such  resentment  is  a  paim'ul  remedy  to  Lim  who 
Buffers   from   it,  and,   if  not   a   remedy,    it   becomes   an 
unmixed  evil:     The  ;n"i".tification  of  this  passion  is  never 
innocent,  except  when  necessary. 
Proved  from  two  cases,  1,  ?. 

2  Love  to  our  enemies  is  a  duty;  for  it  is  part  of  the  law  of 

general  benevolence,    which    however    admits    resentment, 
though  not  the  abuses  of  it. 
This  is  clear  from  the  following  considerations  : 
a  Kesentment  is  consistent  with  goodwill. 
1>  Which  goodwill  is  not  destroyed  by  any  vice  in  the  object 
of  it;    not  even  when  vice   exists  in  the  highest  degree ; 
nor  when  we  om-selves  suffer  by  it.     So  all  allow  who  are 
not  swayed  by  self-partiality. 

Therefore,  to  love  our  enemies  is  not  rant,  uuluss  bene- 
volence is  so ;  but  is  as  reasonable  as  the  opposite  is  mis- 
chievous. 
a  Ueflections  adapted  to  beget  and  strei;gtlioii  tlie  temper  ap- 
proved above, 
a  Self-love  is  apt  to  magnify  things  amiss  in  others  and  lessen 

things  amiss  in  ourselves:  Beware  of  yielding  to  it. 
b  So  is  anger, 
c  Moderation,  therefore,  is  only  common  sense,  trying  to  asccr 

tain  the  truth  ;  and  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
d  The  origin  of  wrong  done  us  is  not  generally  malice,  but 
some  passion  in  itself,  and  within  proper  limits  allowable. 
e  The  object  of  o  ir  resentment  is  himself  a  sufferer,  and  there- 
fore, a  fit  object  of  compassion. 
f   We  ourselves  need  forgiveness;  and  a  forgiving  disposition 
is  essential  to  it.] 


Matthew  \,  ^3,  44. 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  Sa.id,  Thou  shall;  love  thy  neigh- 
bour and  hate  thine  enemy.      But  I  say  unto  jou,  love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  qood  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefnlly  use  you  and  persecute 
yoii. 
IsTRo.  As  God  Almighty  loresaw  the  irregularities  and  disordei-s, 
both  natural  and  moral,  •which  would  liapjien  in  this  state  of 
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things,  bo  hath  graciously  made  somo  provision  agaiust 
them,  by  giving  us  eevoral  passions  and  affections,  which 
arise  from  or  whose  objools  arj  thcs."!  disoi-dors.  Of  this  sort 
are  fear,  resentment,  compassion,  .md  others  :  of  which  theio 
could  be  no  occasion  or  use  in  a  perfect  state ;  but  in  the 
present  we  should  bo  exposed  to  greater  inconveniences 
without  them,  though  tliere  arc  very  considerable  ones, 
which  they  themselves  are  the  occasions  of.  They  are  in- 
cumbrances indeed,  but  such  as  we  are  obliged  to  carry 
about  witli  us  through  this  various  journey  of  life  ;  some  of 
them  as  a  guard  against  the  violent  assaults  of  others,  and 
in  our  own  defence ;  some  in  behalf  of  others ;  and  all  of 
them  to  put  us  upon  and  help  to  carry  us  through  a  coiu-se 
of  behaviour  suitable  to  our  condition,  in  default  of  that  per- 
fection of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  would  be  in  all  respects 
our  bettor  security. 

The  passion  of  anger  or  resentment  hath  already  been 
largely  treated  of.  It  hath  been  sho^vn  that  mankind  natu- 
rally feel  some  emotion  of  mind  against  injury  and  ijijustico, 
whoever  are  the  suflcrers  by  it,  and  even  though  the  in- 
jurious design  be  prevented  from  taking  effect.  Let  this  be 
called  anger,  indignation,  resentment,  or  by  whatever  name 
any  one  shall  choose,  the  thing  itself  is  understood  and  is 
l)lainly  natural.  It  has  likewise  been  observed  that  tliis 
natural  indigiiation  is  generally  moderate  and  low  enough  in 
mankind,  in  each  paiiicular  man,  when  the  injury  which 
excites  it  doth  not  affect  himself,  or  one  whom  he  considers 
as  himself.  Tlierefore  the  precepts  to  forgive,  and  to  love 
our  enemies,  do  not  relate  to  that  general  indig-natio.n  against 
injury  and  the  authors  of  it,  but  to  this  feeling  or  resentment 
when  raised  by  private  or  personal  injury :  but  no  n.an  could 
be  thought  in  earnest  who  should-assert  tl^ct,  though  indig- 
nation against  injury  when  others  are  the  sufferers,  is  inno- 
cent and  just,  yet  the  same  indignation  against  it,  when  we 
ourselves  are  the  sufferers,  becomes  faulty  and  blamable. 
These  precepts  therefore  cannot  be  understood  to  forbid  this 
in  the  latter  case,  more  than  in  the  former :  nay,  they  cannot 
be  understood  to  forbid  this  feeling  in  the  latrter  case,  though 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  former ;  because,  as 
was  also  observed  further,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our 
uatui-c,  Ave  cannot  but  have  a  greater  sensibility  to  whoJt 
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ceucenis  ourselves :  therefore  the  pi'ccepts  in  the  text,  iiml 
others  of  the  like  import  with  them,  mxifit  be  miderstood  to 
forbid  only  the  excess  and  abuse  of  this  natural  feeling,  in 
oases  of  personal  and  private  injm-y :  the  chief  instances  of 
which  excess  and  abuse  have  Hkowlse  been  already  remarked, 
and  all  of  them,  excepting  that  of  retaliation,  do  so  plainly  in 
the  very  terms  express  somewhat  um-easonable,  dispropor- 
tionate, and  absurd,  as  to  admit  of  no  pretence  or  shadow  cf 
justification. 

But  since  custom  and  false  honour  are  on  the  side  of  re- 
tah'ation  and  revenge  when  the  resentment  is  natiiral  and 
just,  and  reasons  are  sometimes  offered  in  justification  of 
revenge  in  these  cases ;  and  since  love  of  our  enemies  is 
thought  too  hard  a  saying  to  be  obeyed ;  I  will  show  the 
absolute  unlawfulness  of  the  fonner,  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  the  latter ;  and  then  proceed  to  some  reflections, 
which  may  have  a  more  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to 
beget  in  us  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards  those  who  have 
offended  us. 

In  showing  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge,  it  is  not  my  pre- 
sent design  to  examine  what  is  alleged  in  favour  of  it,  from 
the  tyranny  of  custom  and  false  honour,  but  only  to  consider 
the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  and  ought  now  to  extirpate  everything  of 
that  kind. 

First.  Let  us  begin  with  the  supposition  of  that  being 
innocent,  which  is  pleaded  for,  and  which  sliall  be  shown  to 
be  altogether  vicious,  th.o  supposition  that  we  Avere  allowed 
to  render  evil  for  evil,  and  see  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. Malice  or  resentment  towards  any  man  hath  plainly 
a  tendency  to  beget  the  same  passion  in  him  who  is  tho 
object  of  it,  and  this  again  increases  it  in  the  other.  It  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  this  vice  to  propagate  itself,  not  only  by 
way  of  example,  which  it  does  in  common  with  other  vices, 
but  in  a  peculiar  way  of  its  own ;  for  rest-iitmcnt  itself,  as 
well  as  what  is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  is  the  object  of 
resentment :  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  first  oflfcnce, 
even  when  so  slight  as  presently  to  be  dropped  and  forgotten, 
becomes  the  occasion  of  entering  into  a  long  intercourse  of 
ill  oflfices ;  neither  is  it  at  aU  imcommon  to  see  persons,  171 
tills  progress  of  strife  and  variance,  change  parts ;  end  hfin, 
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who  was  at  first  the  injured  person,  becozuc  ruorc  injurious 
and  blamable  than  the  aggi-essor.  Put  the  case  then,  that 
the  law  of  retaliation  was  imivcrsally  received  and  allowed, 
as  an  innocent  rule  of  life,  by  all ;  and  the  observance  of  it 
thought  by  many  (and  then  it  would  soon  come  to  be  thought 
by  all)  a  point  of  honour ;  this  supposes  every  man  in  private 
cases  to  pass  sentence  in  his  own  cause,  and  likewise  tliat 
anger  or  resentment  is  to  be  the  judge.  Thus,  from  the 
uimiberless  partialities  which  we  all  have  for  ourselves, 
every  one  would  often  think  himself  injured  when  he  was 
not;  and  in  most  cases  would  represent  an  injury  as  much 
gi'cater  than  it  really  is  ;  the  imagined  digiiity  of  the  person 
offended  would  scarce  ever  fail  to  magnify  the  offence.  And 
if  bare  retaliation,  or  returning  just  the  mischief  received, 
always  begets  resentment  in  the  person  upon  whom  we  re- 
taliate, what  would  that  excess  do  ?  Add  to  this,  that  he 
likewise  has  his  partialities — there  is  no  going  on  to  repre- 
sent this  scene  of  rage  and  madness  ;  it  is  manifest  there 
would  be  no  bounds  nor  any  end.  If  the  beginning  of  strife 
is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water,  what  would  it  come  to 
when  allowed  this  free  and  unrestrained  course  ?  As  coals 
are  to  burning  coals,  or  wood  to  fire ;  so  would  these  con- 
tentious men  be  to  kindle  strife.  And  since  the  indulgence 
of  revenge  hath  manifestly  this  tendency,  and  does  actually 
produce  these  effects  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed  ;  a  passion 
of  so  dangerous  a  nature  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  were 
fliere  no  other  reason  against  it. 

Secondly,  It  hath  been  shown  that  the  passion  of  resent- 
ment was  placed  in  man,  upon  supposition  of,  and  as  a 
prevention  or  remedy  to,  irregularity  and  disorder.  Now 
M  hether  it  be  allowed  or  not,  that  the  passion  itself  and 
the  gratification  of  it  joined  together  are  painful  to  the 
malicious  person ;  it  must  how'over  be  so  with  respect  to  the 
person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  and  upon  whom  the 
revenge  is  taken.  Now,  if  we  consider  mankind,  according 
to  that  fine  allusion  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  body,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another  ;  it  must  be  allowed  that  resentment 
is,  with  respect  to  society,  a  painful  remedy.  Thus  then  the 
very  notion  or  idea  of  this  passion,  as  a  remedy  or  prevention 
of  evil,  and  as  in  itself  a  painful  means,  plainly  shows  that  It 
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ought  never  to  be  made  use  of,  but  only  ii:  ?r(ki  to  produce 
some  gi-eatcr  good. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  is  not  ftUAidcd 
upon  an  allusion  or  simile ;  but  that  it  is  dra^vn  froai  the 
very  nature  of  the  passion  itself,  and  the  end  for  which  it 
was  given  us.  We  arc  obliged  to  make  use  of  words  taken 
fi-om  sensible  things,  to  explain  what  is  the  most  remote 
from  them:  and  every  one  sees,  from  whence  the  words 
prevention  and  remedy  are  taken.  But  if  you  please,  let 
these  words  be  dropped :  the  thing  itself,  I  suppose,  may  be 
expressed  without  them. 

That  mankipd  is  a  community,  that  we  all  stand  in  a 
relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public  end  and  interest 
of  society  which  each  particular  is  obliged  to  promote,  is  the 
sum  of  morals.  Consider  then  the  passion  of  resentment,  as 
given  to  this  one  body,  as  given  to  society.  Nothing  can  be 
more  manifest,  than  that  resentment  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
i^econdary  passion,  placed  in  us  upon  supposition,  upon 
account  of,  and  with  regard  to  uijury ;  not,  to  be  sure,  to 
promote  and  further  it,  but  to  render  it,  and  the  incon- 
veniences and  miseries  arising  from  it,  less  and  fcAver  than 
they  would  be  without  this  passion.  It  is  as  manifest,  that 
the  indulgence  of  it  is,  with  regard  to  society,  a  painful 
means  of  obtaining  these  ends.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  very 
undesirable,  and  what  society  must  very  much  wish  to  be 
without.  It  is  in  every  ic stance  absolutely  an  evil  in  itself; 
bccaiise  it  implies  producing  misery  ;  and  consequently  must 
never  be  indulged  or  gi-atified  for  itself,  by  any  one  who 
considers  mankind  as  a  comnumity  or  family,  and  himself  an 
a  member  of  it. 

Let  us  now  take  this  in  another  view.  Every  calural 
appetite,  passion  and  aifection,  may  be  gratified  in  particular 
instances,  without  being  subservient  to  the  particular  chief 
end,  for  which  these  several  principles  were  respectively 
implanted  in  our  nature.  And,  if  neither  this  end,  nor  any 
other  moral  obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gi-atification  is 
iimocent.  Thus,  I  suppose,  there  are  cases  in  which  each  of 
rhese  principles,  this  one  of  i-esentment  excei^ted,  may  inno- 
cently be  gratified,  without  being  subsei-vieut  to  what  is  the 
main  end  of  it :  that  is,  though  it  does  not  conduce  to,  yet  it 
may  be  gratified  witliout  contradicting  that  end,  o)-any  other 
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obligation.  But  the  gi-atification  of  the  resentment,  if  it  be 
not  conducivo  to  the  end  for  which  it  -was  given  us,  must 
necessarily  contradict,  not  only  the  general  obligation  to 
benevolence,  but  likewise  that  particular  end  itself.  The 
end,  for  which  it  was  given,  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury ; 
i.  e.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury  ;  i.  c.  misery  itself :  and 
the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  misery  ;  i.  e.  in 
contradicting  the  end,  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our 
nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  difference  tlicre  is 
between  tliis  passion  and  all  others.  No  other  principle,  or 
passion,  hath  for  its  end  the  misery  of  our  fellow-creatm-es. 
But  malice  and  revenge  meditates  evil  itself ;  and  to  do  mis- 
chief, to  be  the  author  of  miseiy,  is  the  v^ry  thing  which 
gi-atifies  the  passion :  this  is  what  it  directly  tends  towards, 
as  its  proper  design.  Other  vices  eventually  do  mischief: 
this  alone  aims  at  it  as  an  end. 

Nothing  can  with  reason  be  ui-ged  in  justification  of 
revenge,  from  the  good  effects  which  the  indulgence  of  it 
were  before  mentioned'  to  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  because,  though  it  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
M  isdom  of  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  yet  vice  is 
vice  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  it.  "  But  suppose  these  good 
effects  are  foreseen  :"  that  is,  suppose  reason  in  a  particular 
case  leads  a  man  the  same  way  as  passion?  Why  then,  to 
be  sure,  he  shoxdd  follow  his  reason,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  So  that,  tm-n  the  matter  which  way  ever  you 
will,  no  more  can  be  allowed  to  this  passion,  than  that  hath 
been  already.* 

As  to  that  love  of  our  enemies,  which  is  commanded  ;  this  2 
supposes  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence  or  good-will 
towards  mankind :  and  this  being  supposed,  that  precept  is 
no  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  ;  that  is,  to  keep  clear  of 
those  abuses  before-mentioned :  because  that  we  have  the 
habitual  temper  of  benevolence,  is  taken  for  granted. 

Resentment  is  not  inconsistent  with  good-will :  for  wo  a 
often  see  both  togetlier  in  very  high  degrees ;  not  only  in 
parents  towards  their  children,  but  in  cases  of  friendship  and 
dependence,  where  there  is  no  natural  relation.  These 
contrary  passions,  though  they  may  lessen,  do  not  necos- 
>  Sermon  VIII.  p.  442.  «  Sermon  Vllf.  p.  441.  442 
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saiiiy  (k'f^troy  each  other.  Wo  may  therefore  lovo  out 
enemy,  and  yet  have  resentment  against  him  lor  his  injurious 
beha\-iour  towards  us.  But  when  this  resentment  entirely 
destroys  our  natural  benevolence  towards  him,  it  is  excessive, 
and  becomes  malice  or  revenge.  The  command,  to  prevent 
its  having  this  eflect,  i.  e.  to  forgive  injm-ies,  is  the  same  aa 
to  love  our  enemies  ;  because  that  love  is  always  supposed, 
unless  destroyed  by  resentment. 

"  But  though  mankind  is  the  natural  object  of  benevolence, 
yet  may  it  not  be  lessened  upon  vice,  i.  e.  injury  ?"  Allowed : 
But  if  every  degi-ee  of  vice  or  injury  must  destroy  that 
benevolence,  then  no  man  is  the  object  of  our  love ;  for  no 
man  is  without  faults. 

*'  But  if  lower  instances  of  injury  may  lessen  our  benevo- 
lence, why  may  not  higher,  or  the  highest,  destroy  it  ?" 
The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  not  man's  being  a  social 
creature,  much  less  his  being  a  moral  agent,  from  whence 
alone  our  obligations  to  goodwill  towards  him  arise.  There 
is  an  obligation  to  it  prior  to  either  of  these,  arising  from  his 
being  a  sensible  creature ;  that  is,  capable  of  happiness  or 
misery.  Kow  this  obligation  caimot  be  superseded  by  his 
moral  character.  What  justifies  public  executions  is,  not 
tlmt  the  guilt  or  demerit  of  the  criminal  dispenses  with  the 
obligation  of  goodwill,  neither  would  this  justify  any 
severity ;  but,  that  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  and 
happiness  of  the  world  :  that  is,  a  general  and  more  enlarged 
obligation  necessarily  destroys  a  particular  and  more  con- 
fined one  of  the  same  kind,  inconsistent  with  it.  Guilt  or 
injuiy  then  does  not  dispense  with  or  supersede  the  duty  of 
love  and  good-will. 

I^either  does  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves,  which  was 
before  allowed  to  be  natirral  *  to  mankind,  dispense  with  it, 
because  that  can  no  way  innocently  heighten  our  resent- 
ment against  those  who  have  been  injurious  to  ourselves  in 
particular,  any  othervWso  than  as  it  heightens  our  sense  of 
the  injury  or  guilt ;  and  guilt,  though  in  the  highest  degree, 
does  not,  as  hath  been  showTi,  dispense  with  or  supersede  the 
dnty  of  love  and  good-will. 

If  all  this  be  true,  what  can  a  man  say,  who  will  dispute 
the  reasonableness,  or  the  possibility  of  obeying  the  Diviiie 
*  SeruGou  VIII.  p.  4m 
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prcccjit  wc  arc  now  considering;?  Let  him  spnak  out,  and  it 
must  1)0  tlnis  lie  will  speak,  "  Mankind, ».  «.  a  creature  defec- 
tive and  faulty,  is  the  inopcr  object  of  good-will,  whatever 
his  faalts  are,  when  they  respect  others,  but  not  when  they 
respect  me  myself."  That  men  should  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  and  act  accordingly,  is  to  be  accounted  for  like 
other  vices,  but  to  assert  that  it  ought,  and  nnist  bo  thus, 
is  self-partiality  possessed  of  the  very  understanding. 

Thus  love  to  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  been  in- 
jurious to  us,  is  so  far  from  being  a  rant,  as  it  has  been  pro- 
fanely called,  that  it  is  in  truth  the  law  of  our  nature,  and 
what  every  one  must  see  and  own,  who  is  not  quite  blinded 
with  stlf-love. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  or  those  who  have 
been  injurious  to  us.  It  were  well  if  it  could  as  easily  be 
reduced  to  practice.  It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  we  are 
required  to  love  them  with  any  pecuhar  kind  of  affection. 
But  suppose  the  person  injured  to  have  a  due,  natural  sense 
of  the  injury,  and  no  more,  be  ought  to  be  affected  towards 
the  injm-ious  person  in  the  same  way  any  good  men,  unin- 
terested in  the  case,  would  be,  if  they  had  the  same  just 
sense,  which  we  have  supposed  the  injured  person  to  have, 
of  the  fault,  after  which  there  will  yet  remain  real  good-will 
towards  the  offender. 

i\ow  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  should  be  thought 
impracticable?  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it  unreasonable. 
It  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should  not  indulge  a  pas- 
sion, which,  if  generally  indulged,  would  propagate  itself  so 
as  almost  to  lay  waste  the  world  ;  that  we  should  suppress 
that  partial,  that  false  self-love,  which  is  the  weakness  of 
our  natiire,  that  uneasiness  and  misery  should  not  be  pro- 
duced, without  any  good  purpose  to  be  served  by  it,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  affected  towards  persons  differently 
from  what  their  nature  and  character  require. 

But  since  to  be  convinced  that  any  temper  of  mind,  and 
coui-se  of  behaviour,  is  our  duty,  and  the  contrary  vicious, 
hath  but  a  distant  influence  upon  our  temper  and  actions ; 
let  tae  add  some  few  reflections,  which  may  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  subdue  those  ^^ccs  La  the  heart,  to  begot 
in  us  this  right  temper,  and  lead  us  to  a  right  behaviour 

2  G  2 
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tx5\sar(ls  those  who  have  ofTcndcd  us ;  which  rcfloctious  Low- 
ever  shall  be  such  as  will  further  show  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  it. 

Ko  one,  I  suppose,  would  choose  to  have  an  indignity  put 
upon  him,  or  to  be  injuriously  treated.  If  then  there  be  any 
probability  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the  case,  either  from 
our  imagining  we  are  injured  when  we  are  not,  or  repre- 
Bcnting  the  injury  to  ourselves  as  gi'eater  than  it  really  is  -, 
one  would  hope  an  intimation  of  this  sort  might  be  kindly 
received,  and  that  people  would  be  glad  to  find  the  injiuy 
not  so  great  as  they  imagined.  Therefore,  without  knowing 
particulars,  I  take  upon  me  to  assure  all  persons  who  think 
they  have  received  indignities  or  injurious  treatment,  that 
they  may  depend  upon  it,  as  in  a  manner  certain,  that  the 
clfence  is  not  so  gi-eat  as  they  themselves  imagine.  "We  are 
in  such  a  peculiar  situation,  with  respect  to  injuries  done  to 
ourselves,  that  we  can  scarce  any  more  see  them  as  they 
)-eally  are,  than  our  eye  can  see  itself.  If  we  could  place 
ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  i.  e.  be  really  unprejudiced,  we 
should  frequently  discern  that  to  be  in  reality  inadvertence 
and  mistake  in  our  enemy,  which  we  now  fancy  we  see  to  bo 
malice  or  scorn.  From  this  proper  point  of  view,  we  should 
likewise  in  all  probability  see  something  of  these  latter  in 
ourficlves,  and  most  certainly  a  great  deal  of  the  former. 
Thus  the  indignity  or  mjury  would  almost  infinitely  lessen, 
and  perhaps  at  last  come  out  to  be  nothuig  at  all.  Self-love 
is  a  medium  of  a  peculiar  kind — in  these  cases  it  magnifies 
everything  which  is  amiss  in  others,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  lessens  everything  amiss  in  ourselves. 

Anger  also  or  hatred  may  be  considered  as  another  fiilse 
medium  of  viewing  things,  which  always  repiesents  charac- 
ters and  actions  much  worse  than  they  really  are.  Ill-will 
not  only  never  speaks,  but  never  thinks  -vtell,  of  the  person 
towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Thus,  in  cases  of  offence  and 
emnity,  the  whole  character  and  behaviour  is  considered 
with  an  eye  to  that  particular  part  which  has  offended  us, 
end  the  Avhole  man  appears  monstrous,  without  anything 
right  or  human  in  him,  whereas  the  resentment  should 
surely  at  least  be  confined  to  that  particular  part  of  beha- 
viour which  gave  offence,  since  the  other  parts  of  a  man's 
lifo  and  character  stand  just  the  same  as  they  did  before. 
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in  gcucral,  tlicro  are  very  few  iustaucos  of  euiuity  car- 
ried to  any  length,  but  that  inadvei-tency,  misxmilcrstauding, 
8omo  real  mistake  of  the  ca«c,  on  one  side  however,  if  not 
on  both,  has  a  great  share  in  it. 

If  these  things  were  attended  to,  these  Ul-humours  couU 
not  be  carried  to  any  length  amongst  good  men,  and  they 
would  be  exceedingly  abated  amongst  all.  And  one  would 
liope  they  might  bo  attended  to,  for  all  that  these  cautions 
come  to,  is  really  no  more  than  desiring,  that  things  may  be 
considered  and  judged  of  as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  we 
ehould  have  an  eye  to,  and  beware  of,  what  would  otlierwise 
lead  us  into  mistakes.  So  that  to  make  allowances  for  in- 
advertence, misunderstanding,  for  the  partialities  of  solf- 
love,  and  the  false  light  which  anger  sets  things  in  ;  I  say,  to 
make  allowances  for  these,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  in- 
stance of  hiunblcness  of  mind,  or  meekness  and  moderation  of 
temper,  but  as  what  common  sense  should  suggest,  to  avoid 
judging  wrong  of  a  matter  before  us,  though  virtue  and  mo- 
rals were  out  of  the  case.  And  therefore  it  as  much  belongs 
to  ill  men,  who  will  indulge  the  vice  I  have  been  arguing 
against,  as  to  good  men,  who  endeavour  to  subdue  it  in 
themselves.  In  a  word,  all  these  cautions,  concerning  anger 
and  self-love,  are  no  more  than  dcsii-ing  a  man,  who  was 
looking  through  a  glass  which  either  magnified  or  lessened, 
to  take  notice,  that  the  objects  are  not  in  themselves  what 
they  appear  through  that  medium. 

To  all  these  things  one  might  add,  that,  resentment  beii  5 
out  of  the  case,  there  is  not  properly  spcaldng  any  suoli 
thing  as  direct  ill-will  in  one  man  towards  another:  there- 
fore the  tii-st  indignity  or  injury,  if  it  be  not  owuig  to  inad- 
vei-tence  or  misunderstanding,  may  however  be  resolved  into 
other  particidar  passions  or  self-love ;  principles  quite  dis- 
tinct from  ill-will,  and  which  we  ought  all  to  be  disposed  to 
excuse  in  others,  from  experiencing  so  mucli  of  them  in  our- 
selves. A  great  man  of  antiquity  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that,  aa  he  never  was  indulgent  to  any  one  fault  in  himself, 
he  could  not  excuse  those  of  others.  This  sentence  could 
flcarce  with  decency  come  out  of  the  mouth  ol  any  human 
creatm-e.  But  if  we  invert  the  fomier  part,  and  put  it  thus : 
that  he  was  indulgent  to  many  faults  in  himself,  as  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  best  of  us  are,  and  vet  was  imi)lacablc  •  ho'W 
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monstrous  would  such  an  assertion  appoar  ?  And  this  is  the 
oaso  in  respect  to  every  human  creatiire,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  without  the  forgiving  spirit  I  have  been  recommending. 

Fui-ther,  though  injury,  injustice,  oppression,  the  baseness 
of  ingi-atitude,  are  the  natmal  objects  of  indignation,  oi'  if 
you  please  of  resentment,  as  before  explained  ;  yet  they  ure 
like^\^se  the  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  are  their  own 
punishment,  and  ^\^thout  repentance  will  for  ever  be  so.  Ko 
one  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another,  but  at  the  samo 
time  he  did  a  much  greater  to  himself.  If  therefore  we 
•would  consider  things  justly,  such  an  one  is,  according  to 
the  natural  course  of  our  affections,  an  object  of  compassior, 
as  well  as  of  displeasure :  and  to  be  affected  really  in  this 
manner,  I  say  really,  in  opposition  to  show  and  pretence, 
argues  the  true  greatness  of  mind.  We  have  an  example  of 
forgiveness  in  this.  'A'ay  in  its  utmost  perfection,  and  which 
indeed  includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  in  that  prayer  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  on  the  cross :  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

But  lastly,  the  offences  wliich  we  are  all  guilty  of  against 
God,  and  tlie  injuries  which  men  do  to  each  other,  are  often 
mentioned  together :  and,  making  allowances  for  the  mfinite 
distance  between  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  and  a  frail  mortal, 
and  likewise  for  this,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  affected  or 
moved  as  we  are  ;  offences  committed  by  others  against  our- 
selves, and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be  affected 
with  them,  give  a  real  occasion  for  caiUng  to  mind  our  own 
sins  against  God.  Now  there  is  an  apprehension  and  pre- 
sentiment, natm-al  to  mankind,  that  we  ourselves  shall  one 
time  or  other  be  dealt  with,  as  wc  deal  with  others ;  and  a 
peculiar  acquiescence  in,  and  feeling  of  the  equity  and 
justice  of  this  equal  distribution.  This  natural  notion  of 
equity  the  son  of  Sirach  has  put  in  the  strongest  way.*  "  He 
that  revengeth  shall  find  vengeance  from  the  Lord,  and  he 
■will  piirely  keep  his  sins  in  remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neigh- 
boiu-  the  hurt  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also 
bo  forgiven  when  thou  prayest.  One  man  bcaretli  hatred 
against  another,  and  doth  he  seek  pardon  from  the  Loixi? 
Ho  showeth  no  mercy  to  a  man  wliich  is  like  himself;  and 
doth  he  ask  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins?"  Let  any  one  read 
*  EccluB.  Jtxviij   1-4. 
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our  Saviour's  parable  of  tho  long  who  took  account  of  hie 
servants;*  and  the  eqiiity  and  rigbtncss  of  the  sentence, 
wliich  was  passed  upon  him  who  was  iiniuerciful  to  hia 
follow-scrvant,  ^v^ll  bo  felt.  There  is  somewhat  in  himian 
nature,  which  accords  to,  and  falls  in  with  that  method  of 
determination.  Let  us  then  place  before  oxu-  eyes  tho  time 
wliich  is  represented  in  tho  parable  ;  that  of  our  o\m  death, 
or  the  final  judgment.  Suppose  yourselves  under  the  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  death  ;  that  you  were  just  going  to 
appear  naked  and  without  disgiiise  before  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  to  give  an  account  of  your  behaviour  towards 
your  fellow-creatures :  could  anything  raise  more  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  that  judgiuent,  than  the  reflection  that  you 
had  been  implacable,  and  without  mercy  towards  those  who 
had  offended  you:  without  that  forgiving  spirit  towards 
others,  which  that  it  may  now  be  exercised  towards  your- 
selves, is  your  only  hope  ?  And  these  natural  apprehensions 
are  authorized  by  our  Saviour's  application  of  the  parable  : 
"  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  imto  you,  if 
ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their 
trespasses."*  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  good  man  in  the 
same  circumstance,  in  the  last  part  and  close  of  life ;  con- 
scious of  many  frailties,  as  the  best  are,  but  conscious  too 
that  he  had  been  meek,  forgiving,  and  merciful ;  that  ho  had 
in  simplicity  of  heart  been  ready  to  pass  over  offences  against 
himself:  the  having  felt  this  good  spii-it  will  give  him,  not 
only  a  full  view  of  the  amiableness  of  it,  but  the  sm-est  hopo 
that  he  shall  meet  with  it  in  his  Judge.  This  likewise  is 
confinncd  by  his  o\\ti  declaration:  "If  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  -vnll  also  foi«give  you." 
And  that  we  might  have  a  constant  sense  of  it  upon  our 
mind,  the  condition  is  expressed  in  oxir  daily  prayer.  A  for- 
giving spirit  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  as  ever  wa 
hope  for  pardon  of  our  sins  ;  as  ever  we  Lope  for  peace  of 
mind  in  our  dying  moments,  or  for  tho  Divine  mercy  at  that 
day  when  we  shall  most  stand  in  need  of  it. 

*  Matt,  xviii. 
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SERMON   X. 

UPON  SELF-DECEIT. 

2  Samuel  xii.  7. 
And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 

These  words  arc  the  application  of  Nathan's  parable  to 
David,  upon  occasion  of  Lis  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and 
tlie  murder  of  Uriah  her  husband.  The  parable,  which  is 
related  in  the  most  beautiful  simphcity,  is  this.'  "  There 
were  two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor. 
The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds ;  but  the 
poor  man  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he 
had  bought  and  nom-ished  up :  and  it  gi-ew  up  together 
with  him,  and  with  his  children  ;  it  did  cat  of  his  own  meat, 
and  drank  of  his  o^vn  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was 
unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto 
the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock,  and  ot 
his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way-faring  man  that  was  come 
imto  him ;  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for 
the  man  that  was  come  to  him.  And  David's  anger  was 
greatly  kindled  against  the  man,  and  he  said  to  Nathan, 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall 
surely  die.  And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  four-fold,  liccause 
he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity."  David  passes 
eentence,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  four-fold  restitu- 
tion made ;  but  he  proceeds  to  the  rigour  of  justice,  the 
man  that  hath  done  tliis  thing  shall  die.  And  this  judgment 
is  pronounced  with  the  utmost  indignation  against  such  an 
act  of  inhumanity,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  surely 
die ;"  and  his  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man. 
And  the  prophet  answered,  "Thou  art  the  man."  He  had  been 
guilty  of  much  greater  inhumanity,  with  the  utmost  delibe- 
ration, thought,  and  contrivance.  Near  a  year  must  have 
passed,  between  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  crimes, 
and  the  time  of  the  prophet's  coming  to  him ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  story,  that  he  had  in  all  this  while  the 
lo»^t  rcmorfce  or  contrition. 

'  Ver.  1, 
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There  is  not  aiiythijig  relating  to  meu  and  characters  more 
surprising  and  unaccountable  than  this  partiality  to  them- 
selves, which  is  observable  in  many,  as  there  is  nothing  of 
more  melancholy  reflection  respecting  morality,  virtue,  and 
religion.  Hence  it  is  that  many  men  seem  perfect  strangers 
^  to  their  own  characters.  They  think,  and  reason,  and  judge 
quite  differently  upon  any  matter  relating  to  themselves 
from  what  they  do  in  cases  of  others  where  they  are  not 
interested ;  hence  it  is  one  hears  people  exposing  follies 
which  they  themselves  are  eminent  for,  and  talking  with 
great  severity  against  jjarticular  vices,  which,  if  all  the 
world  be  not  mistaken,  they  themselves  are  notoriously 
guilty  of.  This  self-ignorance  and  self-partiahty  may  be  in 
all  different  degrees  ;  it  is  a  lower  degree  of  it  which  David 
himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  "  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he 
offcndcth  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults."  This 
is  the  ground  of  that  advice  of  Elihu  to  Job,  "  Surely  it  is 
meet  to  be  said  imto  God,  that  which  I  see  not  teach  thou 
me :  if  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no  more."  And  Solo- 
mon saw  this  thing  in  a  very  strong  light,  when  he  said, 
"  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  This  likewise 
was  the  reason  why  that  precept,  "know  thyself,"  was  so 
frequently  inculcated  by  the  philosophers  of  old,  for  if  it 
«vere  not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to  ourselves,  it 
would  certainly  be  no  gi-eat  difficulty  to  know  our  own 
character,  what  passes  Avithin,  the  bent  and  bias  of  our 
mind,  much  less  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  judging 
rightly  of  our  own  actions ;  but  from  this  partiahty  it  fre  - 
quently  comes  to  pass  that  the  observation,  of  many  men's 
being  themselves  last  of  all  acquainted  with  what  falls  out 
in  their  0A\'n  families,  may  be  applied  to  a  neai'er  home — to 
what  passes  within  their  o^vn  breasts. 

There  is  plainly,  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  an  absence 
of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a  very  gi-eat  measure,  as  to  their 
moral  character  and  behaviour,  and  likewise  a  disposition 
tj  take  for  granted  that  all  is  right  and  well  with  them  in 
these  respects.  The  fonner  is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting, 
not  exercising  then-  judgment  upon  themselves,  the  latter  to 
eelf-love.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extravagance  which  is 
Bomctlmes  to  bo  met  with,  instances  of  persons  declaring  in 
words  at  length  that  they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  uor  huii 
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ever  any  diffidence  to  the  justness  of  theii*  conduct  in  their 
whole  lives.  No,  these  people  oi'o  too  far  gone  to  have  any- 
thing said  to  them.  The  thing  before  us  is  indeed  of  this 
kind,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  confined  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, somewhat  of  which  we  almost  all  of  us  have  without 
rehectiiig  upon  it.  Now  consider  how  long,  and  how  grossly, 
a  person  of  the  best  understanding  might  bo  imposed  upon 
by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  any  suspicion,  and  in  whom  he 
placed  an  entire  confidence,  especially  if  there  were  friend- 
Buip  and  real  kindness  in  the  case ;  surely  this  holds  even 
stronger  with  respect  to  that  self  we  are  all  so  fond  of. 
Hence  arises  in  men  a  disregard  of  reproof  and  instruction, 
rules  of  conduct  and  moral  discipline,  which  occasionally 
come  in  their  way ;  a  disregard,  I  say,  of  these,  not  in  every 
respect,  but  in  this  single  one,  namely,  as  what  may  be  of 
eervice  to  them  in  particular  towards  menduig  their  own 
hearts  and  tempers  and  making  them  better  men.  It  never 
in  earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts  whether  such  admoni- 
tions may  not  relate  and  bo  of  sei-vicc  to  themselves,  and 
this  quite  distinct  from  a  positive  persuasion  to  the  contrary, 
a  pei-suasion  from  reflection  that  they  ai"e  innocent  and 
blameless  in  those  respects.  Thus  we  may  invert  the  obser- 
vation which  is  somewhere  made  upon  Brutus,  that  he  never 
read  but  in  order  to  make  himself  a  better  man.  It  scarce 
comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the  generality  of  mankind  that 
this  use  is  to  be  made  of  moral  retleetions  which  they  meet 
with  ;  that  this  use,  I  say,  is  to  bo  made  of  them  by  them- 
selves, for  everybody  observes  and  wonders  that  it  is  not 
done  by  others. 

I'uither,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having  so  fixed 
and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest,  whatever  thoy 
place  it  in,  and  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  consider  as 
themselves,  as  in  a  manner  to  regard  nothing  else ;  their 
views  are  almost  confined  to  this  alone.  Now  we  cannot  be 
acquainted  with,  or  in  any  propriety  of  speech  bo  said  to 
know  anything  but  what  wo  attend  to ;  if,  therefore,  they 
Attend  only  to  one  side,  they  really  will  not,  cannot  see  or 
luiow  what  is  to  be  alleged  on  the  other.  Though  a  man 
hath  the  best  eyes  in  the  world  he  cannot  see  any  way  but 
that  which  he  turns  them.  Thus  these  persons,  without 
passing  over  the  least,  the  most  uihiute  thing  which  ca 
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possibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  themselves,  biiall  overlook 
entirely  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  things  on  the  other 
side,  and  whilst  they  are  under  the  power  of  this  temper, 
thought  and  consideration  upon  the  matter  before  them  has 
scarce  any  tendency  to  set  them  right,  because  they  are 
engaged,  and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  action  to  bo 
done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is  not  to  see  whether 
it  1)0  right,  but  to  find  out  reasons  to  justify  or  palliate  it ; 
palliate  it,  not  to  others,  but  to  themselves. 

In  some  there  is  to  be  observed  a  general  ignorance  of 
themselves  and  \\Tong  way  of  thinking  and  judging  in  every- 
thing relating  to  thcmselve.*i — their  fortune,  reputation, 
everything  in  which  self  can  come  m,  and  this  perhaps 
attended  with  the  rightost  judgment  in  all  other  matters.  In 
others  this  partiality  is  not  so  general,  has  not  taken  hold 
of  the  whole  man,  but  is  confined  to  some  particular  favourite 
passion,  interest,  or  pursuit ;  suppose  ambition,  covetous- 
ncss,  or  any  other :  and  these  persons  may  probably  judge 
Aiid  determine  what  is  perfectly  just  and  proper,  even  in 
things  in  which  they  themselves  are  concerned,  if  these 
things  have  no  relation  to  their  particular  favourite  passion 
or  piu-suit.  Hence  arises  that  amazing  incongruity  and 
seeming  inconsistency  of  character  from  whence  slight  ob- 
servers take  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  is  hypocritical 
and  false,  not  being  able  otherwise  to  reconcile  the  several 
parts,  whereas,  in  ti-utli,  there  is  real  honesty  so  far  as  it 
goes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  such 
a  degree  and  in  such  respects  but  no  further,  and  this,  as  it 
is  true,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of 
and  allowed  them,  such  general  and  undistinguishing  cen- 
sure of  their  whole  characters,  as  designing  and  false,  being 
one  main  thing  which  confirms  them  in  their  self-deceit. 
They  know  that  tho  whole  censure  is  not  true,  and  so  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  part  of  it  is. 

But  to  go  on  with  tho  explanation  of  the  thing  itself,  vice 
in  general  consists  in  having  an  unreasonable  and  too  great 
regard  to  oui-sclvcs  in  comparison  of  others.  Kobbery  and 
murder  is  never  from  the  love  of  injustice  or  cruelty,  but  to 
gratify  some  other  passion,  to  gain  some  supposed  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  false  stlfishucss  alone,  whether  cool  or  pas- 
sionate, M'hich  makes  a  man  resolutely  pursue  that  end,  be 
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it  ever  bo  much  to  the  injury  of  another ;  but,  whereas,  in 
common  and  ordinary  wickedness,  this  unreasonableness, 
this  partiality  and  selfishness  relates  only,  or  chiefly,  to  the 
temper  and  passions ;  in  the  characters  we  are  now  consi- 
dering it  reaches  to  the  understanding,  and  influences  the 
very  judgment.*  And  besides  that  general  want  of  distnist 
and  diffidence  concerning  om*  own  character,  there  are,  you 
see,  two  things  which  may  thus  prejudice  and  darken  the 
understanding  itself,  that  ovcrfondness  for  ourselves  v/hich 
we  are  all  so  liable  to,  and  also  being  under  the  power  of 
any  particular  passion  or  appetite,  or  engaged  in  any  parti- 
cular pursuit ;  and  these,  especially  the  last  of  the  two,  may 
be  in  so  gieat  a  degree  as  to  influence  om*  judgment  even  of 
other  persons  and  tlieir  behavioiir ;  thus  a  man  whose  temper 
is  formed  to  ambition  or  covctousness  shall  even  approve  of 
them  sometimes  in  others. 

This  seems  to  be,  in  a  good  measure,  the  account  of  self- 
partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced  up  to  its  original ; 
whether  it  be,  or  be  not  thought  satisfactory,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  is  manifest,  and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  great 
part  of  the  unreasonable  behaviour  of  men  towards  each 
other ;  that  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices  and 

*  That  peculiar  regard  for  ourselves  which  frequently  produces 
thispartiality  of  judgment  in  our  own  favour,  may  have  a  quite  con- 
trary effect,  and  occasion  the  utmost  diffidence  and  distrust  of  our- 
selves; wei-e  it  only,  as  it  may  set  us  upon  a  more  frequent  and 
strict  survey  and  review  of  our  own  character  and  behaviour.  This 
search  or  recollection  itself  imphes  somewhat  of  diffidence;  and  the 
discoveries  we  make,  what  is  brought  to  our  view,  may  possibly 
increase  it.  GoodYsill  to  another  may  either  blind  our  judgment, 
80  as  to  make  us  overlook  his  faults;  or  it  may  put  us  upon  exer- 
cising that  j  udgmaiit  with  greater  strictness,  to  see  wliether  he  is  so 
faultless  and  perfect  as  we  with  him.  If  that  pecuhar  regard  to 
ourselves  leads  us  to  examine  our  own  character  with  this  greater 
severity,  in  order  really  to  improve  and  grow  better,  it  is  the  most 
commendable  turn  of  mind  possible,  and  can  scai-ce  be  to  excess. 
But  if,  as  everything  hath  its  counterfeit,  we  are  so  much  employed 
about  ourselves  in  order  to  disguise  what  is  amiss,  and  to  make  a 
better  appearance;  or  if  our  attention  to  oui-sclves  has  chiefly  thia 
eSFect,  it  is  liable  to  run  up  into  the  greatest  weakness  and  excess, 
and  is  like  all  other  excesses  its  ovra  disappointment;  for  scarce  eny 
show  themselves  to  advantage,  who  are  over-solicitous  of  doing  go. 
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follies  tc  tbeiusclves,  and  that  it  prevents  tbcir  apiilying  to 
themselves  those  reproofs  and  instructions  which  they  meet 
with  either  in  Scripture  or  in  moral  and  religious  discourses, 
though  exactly  suitable  to  the  state  of  their  o'wn  mind  and 
tho  course  of  their  behaviour.  There  is  one  thing  fmihcr 
to  be  added  here,  that  the  temper  we  distinguish  by  hard- 
ness of  heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined  with  this  self- 
partiality,  will  carry  a  man  almost  any  lengths  of  wickedness 
in  the  way  of  oppression,  hard  usage  of  others,  and  even  to 
plain  injustice,  without  his  having,  fiom  what  appears,  any 
real  sense  at  all  of  it.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  general 
character  of  David,  for  he  plainly  gave  scope  to  the  affec- 
tions of  compassion  and  goodwU  as  well  as  to  his  passions 
of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances  lie  more  open  to 
this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater  scope  and  opportunities 
tiian  others,  these  require  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  as  there  are  express  deter- 
minate actG  of  wickedness,  such  as  murder,  adultery,  theft, 
BO,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numberless  cases  in  which 
the  vice  and  wickedness  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  but  con- 
sists in  a  certain  general  temper  and  comse  of  action,  or  in 
the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose  charity  or  any  other, 
whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not  fixed.  This  is  the  very 
province  of  self-deceit  and  self-partiality,  here  it  governs 
witliout  check  or  control.  "  For  what  commandment  is  there 
broken  ?  Is  there  a  transgression  where  there  is  no  law  ?  a 
vice  which  cannot  be  defined?" 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of  human 
lie,  will  see  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  gi-eatest  part 
of  the  intercourse  amongst  mankind  cannot  be  reduced  to 
fixed  determinate  rules  ;  yet  in  these  cases  there  is  a  right 
and  a  ^\Tong ;  a  merciful,  a  liberal,  a  kind  and  compassionate 
beha\nour,  which  surely  is  our  duty,  and  an  unmerciful  con- 
tracted spirit,  a  hard  and  oppressive  course  of  behaviour, 
which  is  most  certainly  immoral  and  vicious ;  but  who  can 
define  precisely  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and  hard 
usage  of  others  consist,  as  murder  and  theft  may  be  de- 
fined ?  There  is  not  a  word  in  our  language  which  expresses 
more  detestable  wickedness  than  oppression,  yet  the  nature 
of  this  vice  caimot  be  so  exactly  stated,  nor  the  bounds  of 
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it  60  dctcnni:u\toly  murkcd,  as  tlisit  wc  rli.ill  bo  ullc  to  say 
in  all  instances  wlicre  ngid  right  and  justice  ends  and  oj^i- 
presslon  bcfrins.  Jn  these  cases  there  is  gieat  latitude  left 
for  every  one  to  determine  for  and  consequently  to  deceive 
himself.  It  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that  self-deceit  comes 
ir^  as  every  one  must  see  that  there  is  much  larger  scope 
for  it  here  than  in  express,  single,  determinate  acts  of  wick- 
Cflncss ;  however,  it  comes  in  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances attenduig  the  most  gross  and  determinate  acts  of 
wickedness.  Of  this  the  etory  of  Da\id,  now  before  us, 
affords  the  most  astonishing  instance.  It  is  really  prodi- 
p'ous  to  see  a  man,  before  so  remarkable  for  virtue  and 
piety,  going  on  deliberately  from  adultery  to  murder  with 
the  same  cool  contrivance,  and  from  what  appears,  with  as 
little  distui'bance,  as  a  man  would  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he  had  made  in  any  common 
matter.  That  total  insensibility  of  mind  with  resi)ect  to 
those  horrid  crimes,  after  the  commission  of  them,  mani- 
festly shows  that  he  did  some  way  or  other  delude  himself, 
and  this  could  not  be  with  respect  to  the  crimes  themselves 
they  were  so  manifestly  of  the  grossest  kind.  What  the 
particular  circumstances  were  with  which  he  extenuated 
them,  and  quieted  and  deceived  himself,  is  not  related. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  internal  hypocrisy 
and  self-deceit,  and  remarked  the  occasions  upon  which  it 
exerts  itself,  there  are  several  things  further  to  be  observed 
concerning  it ;  that  all  of  the  sources  to  which  it  was  traced 
up  are  sometimes  observable  together  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  but  that  one  of  them  is  more  remarkable,  and  to  a 
higher  degree,  in  some,  and  others  of  them  are  so  in  others 
that  in  general  it  is  a  complicated  thing,  and  may  be  in  all 
different  degrees  and  kinds  ;  that  the  temper  itself  is  essen- 
tially in  its  own  nature  \icious  and  immoral.  It  is  unfair- 
ness ;  it  is  dishonesty ;  it  is  falseness  of  heart,  and  is 
therefore  so  far  from  extenuating  guilt  that  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  degree  it  prevails, 
for  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  whole  moral  character  in  ii* 
principle.  Our  understanding  and  sense  of  good  and  evil 
Is  the  light  and  guide  of  life ;  if,  therefore,  this  light  that  is 
tn  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !^  For  thi^ 
*  Matt.  vi.  23. 
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reason  our  Saviour  puts  an  evil  eye  as  the  diiCL't  opj^^^osifo  to 
a  single  eye  ;  the  absence  of  that  simplicity,  wliicli  tlicselast 
nonls  implj',  being  itself  evil  and  vicious.  And  whilst  men 
aic  under  the  power  of  this  temper,  in  proportion  still  to  the 
degree  they  arc  so,  they  ure  fortified  on  every  side  against 
conviction  :  and  when  they  hear  the  vice  and  folly  of  what  is 
in  truth  their  own  course  of  life,  exposed  in  the  jnstest  and 
strongest  manner,  they  will  often  assent  to  it,  and  even  carry 
the  matter  further ;  persuading  themselves,  one  does  not 
know  how,  but  some  way  or  other  persuading  themselves, 
that  they  are  out  of  the  case,  and  that  it  hath  no  relation  to 
them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  frequently  appears 
a  suspicion,  that  all  is  not  right,  or  as  it  should  bo ;  and. 
perhaps  there  is  always  at  bottom  somewhat  of  this  sort. 
There  are  doubtless  many  instances  of  the  ambitious,  the 
revengeful,  the  covetous,  and  those  whom  with  too  great 
indulgence  we  only  call  the  men  of  pli^asure,  who  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  think  how  guilty  tluiy  are,  who  explain 
and  argue  away  their  guilt  to  themselves  :  and  though  they 
do  really  impose  upon  themselves  in  some  measure,  yet  there 
are  none  of  them  but  have,  if  not  a  proper  knowledge,  yet  at 
least,  an  implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weakness  lies,  and 
what  part  of  their  behaviour  they  have  reason  to  wish 
unknown  or  forgotten  for  ever.  Truth,  and  real  good  sense, 
and  thorough  integrity,  carry  along  with  them  a  peculiar 
consciousness  of  tlieir  own  genuineness :  there  is  a  feeling 
belonging  to  them,  which  does  not  accompany  their  counter- 
feits, error,  folly,  half-honesty,  partial  and  slight  regards  to 
virtue  and  right,  so  far  only  as  they  are  consistent  with  that 
course  of  gratification  which  men  happen  to  be  set  upon. 
And,  if  this  be  the  case  ;  it  is  much  the  same,  as  if  we  should 
suppose  a  man  to  have  had  a  general  veiw  of  some  scene, 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  very  disagreeable,  and  then 
to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  have  a  particular  or 
distinct  view  of  its  several  deformities.  It  is  as  easy  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  those  of  the  body  :  and  the  former 
is  more  frequently  done  with  wilfulness,  and  yet  not  attended. 
to,  than  the  latter  ;  the  actions  of  the  mind  being  more  quick 
and  transient  than  those  of  the  senses.  This  may  bo  further 
illustrated  by  another  thing  observable  in  ordinary  life.  It 
IB  not  uncommon  for  persons,  who  run  out  their  fortune* 
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entirely  to  neglect  looking  into  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and 
this  from  a  general  knowledge  that  the  condition  of  them 
is  bad.  These  extravagant  people  are  perpetually  ruined 
before  they  themselves  expected  it :  and  they  tell  you  for  an 
excuse,  and  tell  you  truly,  tliat  they  did  not  think  they  were 
BO  much  in  debt,  or  that  their  expenses  so  far  exceeded  their 
income.  And  yet  no  one  will  take  this  for  an  excuse,  who  is 
sensible  that  their  ignorance  of  their  particular  circumstances 
was  owing  to  their  general  knowledge  of  them ;  that  is,  their 
general  knowledge,  that  matters  w^ere  not  well  with  them, 
prevented  their  looking  into  particulars.  There  is  somewhat 
of  the  like  kind  with  this  in  respect  to  morals,  virtue,  and 
religion.  Men  find  that  the  survey  of  themselves,  their  own 
heart  and  temper,  their  own  life  and  behaviour,  doth  not 
afford  them  satisfaction  :  things  are  not  as  they  should  be  : 
therefore  they  turn  away,  will  not  go  over  particulars,  or  look 
deeper,  lest  they  should  find  more  amiss.  For  who  Avould 
choose  to  be  put  out  of  humour  witli  himself  ?  No  one  surely, 
if  it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more  thoroughly 
and  better  pleased  with  himself  for  the  future. 

If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home-satisfaction  be 
thought  desirable,  and  worth  some  pains  and  diligeace  ;  the 
following  reflections  wUl,  I  suppose,  deserve  your  attention  ; 
as  what  may  be  of  service  and  assistance  to  all  who  arc  iu 
any  measure  honestly  disposed,  for  avoiding  that  fatal  self- 
deceit,  and  towards  getting  acquainted  with  themselves. 

The  first  is,  that  those  who  have  never  had  any  suspicion 
of,  who  have  never  made  allowances  for  this  weakness  in 
themselves,  who  have  never  (if  1  may  be  allowed  such  a 
manner  of  speaking)  caught  themselves  in  it,  may  almost 
take  for  granted  that  they  have  been  very  much  misled  by 
it.  For  consider :  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  affec- 
tion and  passion  of  all  kinds  influence  the  judgment.  Now 
as  we  have  naturally  a  greater  regai-d  to  ourselves  than  to 
others,  as  the  private  affection  is  more  prevalent  than  the 
public ;  the  former  Avill  have  proportionally  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  judgment,  upon  our  way  of  considering 
things.  People  ai-e  not  backward  in  owning  this  partiality 
of  judg-ment,  in  cases  of  friendship  and  natural  relation. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  why  it  is  not  so  readily  acknowledged. 
wh«n  the  interest  which  misleads  us  is  more  confined,  con- 
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fined  to  ourselves  :  but  we  all  take  notice  of  it  in  each  other 
in  thoao  cases.  There  is  not  any  observation  more  common, 
than  that  there  is  no  judging  of  a  matter  from  hearing  only 
one  side.  This  is  not  founded  upon  supposition,  at  least  it 
is  not  always,  of  a  formed  desigii  in  the  rclatcr  to  deceive  : 
for  it  holds  in  cases,  where  he  expects  that  the  whole  will  be 
told  over  again  by  the  other  side.  But  the  supposition, 
which  this  observation  is  founded  upon,  is  the  very  tiling 
now  before  us  ;  namely,  that  men  are  exceedingly  prone  to 
deceive  themselves,  and  judge  too  favourably  in  every  respcctj 
where  themselves  and  their  own  interest  are  concerned. 
Thus,  though  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that 
such  aji  interested  person  hath  any  intention  to  deceive  us, 
yet  we  ot  course  make  great  allowances  for  his  having 
deceived  himself.  If  this  be  general,  almost  universal,  it  is 
prodigious  that  every  man  can  think  himself  an  exception, 
and  that  he  is  free  from  this  self-partiality.  The  direct  con- 
trary is  the  truth.  Eveiy  man  may  take  for  gi-anted  tliat  ho 
has  a  gi-eat  deal  of  it,  till,  from  the  strictest  observation  upon 
nimself,  he  finds  particular  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Secondly,  There  is  one  easy  and  almost  sure  way  to  avoid 
being  misled  by  this  self-partiality,  and  to  get  acquaint'.<l 
with  our  real  character :  to  have  regard  to  the  suspicious 
part  of  it,  and  keep  a  steady  eye  over  ourselves  in  that  re- 
spect. Suppose  then  a  man  fully  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
his  own  behaviour ;  such  an  one,  if  you  please,  as  the  Phari- 
see in  the  Gospel,  or  a  better  man — well,  but  allowing  this 
good  opinion  you  have  of  yourself  to  be  tiue,  yet  every  one 
is  liable  to  bo  misrepresented.  Suppose  then  an  enemy  were 
to  set  about  defaming  you,  what  part  of  your  character 
would  ho  siugle  out?  What  particular  scandal,  think  you, 
would  he  be  most  likely  to  fix  upon  you?  And  what  would 
the  world  be  most  ready  to  believe ?  There  is  scaice  a  man 
livii.g  but  could,  from  the  most  transient  superficial  view  of 
himself,  answer  tnis  question.  What  is  that  ill  thing,  that 
faulty  behaviour,  which  I  am  apprehensive  an  enemy,  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  me,  would  be  n;ust  likely  to 
lay  to  my  charge,  and  which  the  world  would  bo  most  apt 
to  believe?  It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  man  may  not  be 
guilty  in  that  respect.  All  that  I  say  is,  let  him  in  plainness 
ftxul  honesty  fix  upon  that  part  of  his  character  for  a  particu- 
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lar  suivoy  and  reflection;  and  by  this  he  will  como  to  be 
acquainted,  ^vhcthe^  he  be  guilty  or  innocent  in  that  respect, 
and  how  far  he  is  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly,  It  would  very  much  prevent  our  being  misled  by 
this  self-partiality,  to  reduce  that  practical  rule  of  our 
Saviour,  ■whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
even  so  do  unto  them,  to  om*  judgment,  and  way  of  thinking. 
This  nile,  you  see,  consists  of  two  parts.  One  is,  to  substi- 
tute another  for  yourself,  when  you  take  a  survey  of  auy 
part  of  your  behaviour,  or  consider  what  is  proper  and  fit  and 
reasonable  for  you  to  do  upon  any  occasion  :  the  other  part 
IS,  that  you  substitute  yourself  in  the  room  of  another ;  con- 
sider yourself  as  the  person  afifected  by  such  a  behaviour,  or 
towards  whom  such  an  action  is  done  :  and  then  you  Avould 
not  only  see,  but  likewise  feel,  the  reasonableness  or  unrea- 
sonableness of  such  an  action  or  behaviour.  But  alas,  the 
rule  itself  may  be  dishonestly  applied  :  there  are  persons,  who 
have  not  impartiality  enough  -with  respect  to  themselves, 
nur  regard  enough  for  others,  to  be  able  to  make  a  just  appli- 
cation of  it.  This  just  application,  if  men  would  honestly 
make  it,  is  in  effect  all  that  I  have  been  recommending ;  it 
is  the  whole  thing,  the  direct  contrary  to  that  inward  dis- 
honesty as  respecting  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
creatures.  And  even  the  bearing  this  rule  in  their  thoughts, 
may  be  of  some  service ;  the  attempt  thus  to  apply  it,  is  an 
attempt  towards  being  fair  and  impartial,  and  may  chance 
unawares  to  show  them  to  themselves,  to  show  them  the  trutli 
of  the  case  they  are  considering. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  this  self-partiality  and  self-deceit :  that  in  some  persons  it 
is  to  a  dogi-ee  which  would  be  thought  incredible,  were  not 
the  instances  before  our  eyes  ;  of  which  the  behaviour  of 
David  is  perhaps  the  highest  possible  one,  in  a  single  par- 
ticular case  ;  for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  that  it 
reached  his  general  character :  that  we  are  almost  all  of  us 
influenced  by  it  in  some  degree,  and  in  some  respects :  that 
therefore  every  one  ought  to  have  an  eye  to  and  beware  of  it. 
And  all  that  I  Lave  further  to  add  upon  this  subject  is,  that 
either  there  is  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  or  there 
ia  not :  religion  is  time,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  concern  about  it :  but  if  it  be  true,  it  reciuires 
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real  fairness  of  luintl  and  honesty  of  heart.  And,  if  people 
■will  be  wicked,  they  had  better  of  the  two  be  so  from  the 
common  vicious  passions  without  such  refinements,  tlian 
from  this  deep  and  calm  source  of  delusion ;  which  under- 
mines the  whole  principle  of  good ;  darkens  that  light,  that 
candle  of  the  Lord  ^vithin,  which  is  to  direct  our  steps  ;  aibi 
comipts  conscience,  which  is  the  guide  of  life. 


SERMON   XI. 

UPON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR- 

[Of  the  love  of  our  ueigbbour  as  i-elated  to  self-love  (xi.),  and  as 
including  all  virtue  (xii.) 

Intbo. — Contracted    affections  (like  self-love),    may   oppose   their 
own  end,  private  good.      The  supposed  contrariety  between 
benevolence  and  self-love  may  be  only  apparent. 
1  Self-love,  as  distinguished  from  other  passions. 
a  Self-love   has   an  internal  object,   other  affections  external 

objects. 
b  Such  affections  distinct  from  self-love,  though  part  of  our- 
selves. 
c  All  language  recognises  this  distinction.     Self-love  produces 
interested  actions ;  particular  affections,  actions  which  are 
friendly,  ambitious,  passionate,  etc. 
d  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  self-love,  but  in  the  wise  gra- 
tification of  all  our  affections, 
e  Self-love  often  fails  to  produce  happiness;  it  often  producer 

anxiety,  and 
f  When  in  excess,  produces  misery. 

Hence  self-love  is  not  only  distinct  from  particular  affec- 
tions, but  is  so  far  from  being  our  only  rule,  that  it  often 
disappoints  itself,  especially  when  made  our  only  principle. 
%  Self-love  as  distinguished  from  benevolence. 

a  These  are  distinguished,  though  not  therefore  opposed. 
Shown  not  to  be  opposed — 

1  From  the  nature  of  the  affections  themselves,  self-love  do#s 

not  exclude  particular  affections,  nor  does  benevolence. 
All  particular  affections  equally  interested  or  disintereBted. 

2  From  the  course  of  action  suggested  by  them — 
Affections  tend  both  to  private  and  to  public  good. 
Their  tendency  to  one  object  does  not  disturb  their  ooa* 

nexion  with  another. 
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Benevolence  produces  as  much  enjoyment  as  ambition. 

3  From  the  temper  of  miud  produced  by  them — 

(a)  Benevolence  gives  a  pleasure  over  and  above  othez 

pleasures,  with  which  it  does  not  interfere. 

(b)  Has  an  assurance  of  special  favour  from  God. 

(c)  Hence  self-love  and  benevolence  ai-e  so  far  from  being 

opposed,  that  the  second  may  be  the  easiest  way  of 
gratifying  the  fii'st. 

(d )  1*  is  true  that  particular  affections  may  be  gratified,  »o 

as  to  interfere  with  self-love,  but  benevolence  inter- 
feres with  it  less  than  any  other. 

(e)  The  origin  of  the  mistake,  that  benevolence  and  self- 

love  interfere,  is  in  the   confusion  of  property  and 
happiness.     That  they  are  not  opposed  is  shown — 

4  Further,   from   Scripture,   which    inculcates    benevolence, 

and  yet  recognises  self-love,  and  appeals  to  it. 
The  foregoing  is  intended  to  gain  favour  for  benevolence,  which 
la  peculiarly  enjoined  by  the  spirit  and  facts  of  the  gospel;  and 
which  (it  ifj  important  to  show)  is  not  interfered  with  by  that  desire 
for  happiness  (self-  love),  which  is  natural  to  man.] 
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And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  men 
to  complain  of  the  viciousness  and  corruption  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  as  greater  than  that  of  former  ones,  which 
is  usually  followed  with  this  further  observation,  that  man- 
kind has  been  in  that  respect  much  the  same  hi  all  times. 
NoAV  not  to  determine  whether  this  last  be  not  contradicted 
by  the  accounts  of  history ;  thus  much  can  scarce  be  doubted, 
that  vice  and  folly  take  different  turns,  and  some  particular 
kinds  of  tnem  are  more  open  and  avowed  in  some  ages  than  in 
others ;  and,  1  suppose,  it  may  bo  spoken  of  as  very  much 
the  distinction  of  the  present,  to  profess  a  contracted  spirit, 
and  greater  regards  to  self-hiterest,  than  appears  to  have 
Deen  done  formerly.  Upon  this  accoimt  it  seems  worth  while 
to  in(iuire,  whether  private  interest  is  likely  to  be  promoted 
h  proportiou  to  tho  degree  in  which  self-love  en^rossog  as, 
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and  prcvailfi  orcr  all  other  principles,  or  wLctlier  tlie  con- 
tracted affection  may  not  possibly  be  so  prevalent  as  to  dia- 
appoint  itself,  and  even  contradict  its  own  end,  private  good. 

And  since,  further,  there  is  generally  thought  to  be  some 
peculiar  kind  of  contrariety  between  self-love  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour,  between  the  pursuit  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate good  ;  insomuch,  that  when  you  are  recommending  one 
of  these,  you  are  supposed  to  be  speaking  against  the  other, 
and  from  hence  arises  a  secret  prejudice  against,  and  fre- 
quently open  scorn  of  all  talk  of  public  spirit,  and  real  good- 
will to  our  fellow  creatures ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquii-e 
what  respect  benevolence  hath  to  self-love,  and  the  pm-suit 
of  private  interest  to  the  pursuit  of  public,  or  whether  there 
be  anything  of  that  peculiar  inconsistence  and  contrariety 
between  them,  over  and  above  what  there  is  between  self- 
love  and  other  passions  and  particular  affections,  and  their 
respective  pursuits. 

These  inquii-ies,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  favourably  attended 
to,  for  there  shall  be  all  possible  concessions  made  to  the 
favourite  passion,  which  hath  so  much  allowed  to  it,  and 
whose  cause  is  so  universally  pleaded,  it  shall  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  concern  for  its  interests. 

In  order  to  this,  as  weU  as  to  determine  the  forementioned 
questions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  natiu-e,  the  ob- 
ject and  end  of  that  self-love,  as  distinguished  from  other 
principles  or  affections  in  the  mind,  and  their  respective 
objects. 

Every  man  hath  a  general  desire  of  his  own  happiness ; 
and  likewise  a  variety  of  particular  aifections,  passions,  and 
appetites  to  particular  external  objects.  The  former  pro- 
ceeds from,  or  is  self-love,  and  seems  inseparable  from  all 
sensible  creatures,  who  can  reflect  upon  themselves  and  their 
own  interest  or  happiness,  so  as  to  have  that  interest  an 
object  to  their  minds  ;  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  latter  is,  that 
they  proceed  from,  or  together  make  up  that  particular  na- 
ture, according  to  which  man  is  made.  The  object  the  former 
pm-sues  is  somewhat  internal,  oiir  ovra  happiness,  enjoyment, 
satisfaction,  whether  we  have,  or  have  not  a  distinct  particular 
perception  what  it  is,  or  Avhcrein  it  consists ;  the  objects  of 
the  latter  are  this  or  that  particular  external  thing  which 
thp  affections  tend  towards,  and  of  which  it  hath  alwavs  » 
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particular  idea  or  perception.  Tlie  principle  wo  call  frclf-Iove 
never  seeks  anything  external  for  the  sake  of  the  thing,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or  good,  particular  affections 
rest  in  the  external  things  themselves.  One  belongs  to  man 
as  a  reasonable  creature  reflecting  upon  his  oanti  interest  or 
happiness.  The  other,  though  quite  distinct  from  leason, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  human  nature. 

That  all  particular  appetites  and  passions  are  towards  ex- 
ternal things  themselves,  distinct  from  the  pleasure  arisiug 
from  them,  is  manifested  from  hence,  that  there  could  not  be 
this  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  that  prior  suitableness  between 
the  object  and  the  passion,  there  could  be  no  enjoyment  or 
delight  from  one  thing  more  than  another,  from  eating  food 
more  than  from  swallowing  a  stone,  if  there  were  not  an  affec- 
tion or  appetite  to  one  thing  more  than  another. 

Every  particular  affection,  even  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
is  as  really  our  o^vn  affection,  as  self-love,  and  the  pleasure 
wising  from  its  gratification  is  as  much  my  own  pleasure,  as 
*he  pleasure  self-love  would  have,  from  knowing  I  myselt 
should  be  happy  some  time  hence,  would  be  my  own  plea- 
sure. And  if,  because  every  particular  affection  is  a  man's 
own,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  gratification  his  own 
pleasure,  or  pleasure  to  himself,  such  particular  affection  must 
be  called  self-love,'  according  to  this  Avay  of  speaking,  no 
creature  whatever  can  possibly  act  but  merely  from  self-love  ; 
and  eveiy  action  and  every  aflection  whatever  is  to  be  re- 
solved up  into  this  one  principle.  But  then  this  is  not  the 
language  of  mankind :  or  if  it  were,  we  should  want  words  to 
espress  the  difference,  between  the  principle  of  an  action, 
proceeding  from  cool  consideration  that  it  will  bo  to  ray  own 
advantage,  and  an  action,  suppose  of  revenge,  or  of  friend- 
ghip,  by  which  a  man  nms  upon  certain  ruin,  to  do  evil  or 
jood  to  another.  It  is  manifest  the  principles  of  these 
actions  are  totally  different,  and  so  want  different  words  to 
be  distinguished  by  ;  all  that  they  agree  in  is,  that  they  both 
proceed  from,  and  are  done  to  gi'atify  an  inclination  in  a 
man's  self.  But  the  principle  or  inclination  in  one  case  is 
eelf-love,  in  the  other,  hatred  or  love  of  another.  There  is 
then  a  distinction  between  the  cool  principle  of  self-.'ovo,  or 
general  desire  of  our  o^wn  happiness,  as  one  part  of  jur  im- 
'  [See  Note  on  p.  390.] 
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ture,  and  ono  principle  of  action ;  and  tlie  particular  affeo- 
tions  towards  particular  external  objects,  as  another  part  of 
our  natiu'e,  and  another  principle  of  action,  llow  much  so- 
ever therefore  is  to  bo  allowed  for  self-love,  yet  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  the  whole  of  our  inward  con.stitution,  because, 
you  see,  there  are  other  parts  or  principles  which  come  into  it. 

Further,  private  happiness  or  good  is  all  which  self-love 
can  make  us  desire,  or  be  concerned  about ;  in  having  this, 
consists  its  gratification,  it  is  an  affection  to  ouisclves,  a  re- 
gard to  our  own  interest,  happiness,  and  private  good  ;  and 
in  the  proportion  a  man  hath  this,  he  is  interested,  or  a  lover 
of  himself.  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind ;  because  there  is  com- 
monly, as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  observe,  anothei 
sense  put  upon  these  words.  On  the  other  hand,  particular 
affections  tend  towards  particular  external  things ;  these  aro 
their  objects,  having  these  is  their  end,  in  this  consists  their 
gratification,  no  matter  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  upon  tho 
whole,  our  interest  or  happiness.  An  action  done  from  the 
former  of  these  principles  is  called  an  interested  action.  An 
action  proceeding  from  any  of  the  latter  has  its  denomination 
of  passionate,  ambitious,  friendly,  revengeful,  or  any  other, 
from  tho  particular  appetite  or  affection  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. Thus  self-love  as  one  part  of  human  nature,  and  the 
several  particular  principles  as  the  other  part,  are,  themselves, 
their  objects  and  ends,  stated  and  sho^^•n. 

From  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  how  far,  and  in  what 
ways,  each  of  these  can  contribute  and  be  subservient  to  the 
piivate  good  of  the  individual.  Happiness  does  not  consist 
in  self-love.  The  desire  of  happines  is  no  more  the  thing 
itself,  than  the  desire  of  riches  is  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  them.  People  may  love  themselves  with  the  most  entire 
and  unbounded  afi"ection,  and  yet  be  extremely  miserable. 
Xeither  can  self-love  any  way  help  thera  out,  but  by  setting 
thcra  on  work  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  their  misery,  to  gain 
or  make  use  of  those  objects  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to 
afford  satisfaction.  Uappiness  or  satisf\iction  consists  only 
ill  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects,  which  are  by  nature  suited 
to  our  several  particular  appetites,  passions,  and  affectiono. 
Bo  that  if  self-love  wholly  engrosses  us,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  any  otlier  principle,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  such  thing 
at  aU  fts  haj»pinesB,  or  enjoyment  of  any  kind  whatever ;  sjnoe 
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happiness  i^onsists  in  the  gratification  of  particular  passions, 
■wbicli  sui)posos  the  having  of  them.  Self-love  then  docs  not 
constitute  this  or  that  to  be  our  interest  or  good ;  but,  our 
interest  or  good  being  constituted  by  nature,  and  supposed 
self-love  only  puts  us  upon  obtaining  and  securing  it. 
Therefore  if  it  be  probable  that  self-love  may  prevail  and 
exert  itself  in  a  degree  or  manner  which  is  not  subservient 
to  Ihis  end  ;  then  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  interest  will 
be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  whicli  that 
principle  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  others.  Kay, 
fuithcr,  the  private  and  contracted  affection,  when  it  is 
not  subservient  to  this  end,  private  good,  may,  for  anything 
that  appears,  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency  and  effect. 
And  if  we  will  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  sec  that  it 
often  really  has.  Disengagement  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  enjoyment,  and  a  person  may  have  so  steady  and  fixed  an 
eye  upon  his  own  interest,  whatever  he  places  it  in,  as  may 
hinder  him  from  attendhig  to  many  gratifications  within  his 
reach,  which  others  have  their  minds  free  and  open  to.  Over 
fondness  for  a  child  is  not  generally  thought  to  bo  for  its  ad- 
vantage ;  and  if  there  be  any  guess  to  be  made  from  appear- 
ances, surely  that  character  we  call  selfish  is  not  tho  most 
])romising  for  happiness.  Such  a  temper  may  plainly  be  and 
exert  itself  in  a  degree  and  manner  which  may  give  unneces- 
sary and  useless  solicitude  and  anxiety,  in  a  degree  and  man- 
ner which  may  prevent  obtaining  the  means  and  materials 
of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  making  use  of  them.  Immode- 
rate self-love  does  very  ill  consult  its  o^\ti  interest :  and  how 
much  soever  a  paradox  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  even  from  self-love  we  should  endeavour  to  get  over  all 
inordinate  regard  to,  and  consideration  of  ourselves.  Every 
one  of  our  passions  and  affections  hath  its  natural  stint  and 
bound,  whicli  may  easily  be  exceeded  ;  whereas  our  enjoy- 
ments can  possibly  be  but  in  a  determinate  measure  and 
degree.  Therefore  such  excess  of  the  affection,  since  it 
cannot  procure  any  enjoyment,  must  in  all  cases  be  useless, 
but  is  generally  attended  with  inconveniences,  and  often  is 
downright  pain  and  misery.  This  holds  as  much  with  regard 
to  self-love  as  to  all  ether  affections.  The  natural  degree  of 
it,  so  far  as  it  sets  us  on  work  to  gain  and  make  use  of  the 
materials  of  satisfaction  may  he  to  otir  real  adyantagc,  i:jt 
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beyond  or  besides  this,  it  is  in  several  respects  an  incon- 
venience and  disadvantage.  Tlins  it  appears,  that  private 
interest  is  so  far  from  being  likely  to  be  promoted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degi-ee  in  which  self-love  engrosses  us,  and  pro- 
vails  over  all  otiier  principles,  that  the  contracted  affection 
may  be  so  prevalent  as  to  disappoint  itself,  and  even  contra- 
dict its  own  end,  private  good. 

"  But  who,  except  the  most  sordidly  covetous,  ever  ! 
thought  there  was  any  rivalship  between  the  love  of  great- 
ness, honour,  power,  or  between  sensual  appetites,  and  self- 
love?  No,  there  is  a  perfect  hannony  between  them.  It  is 
by  means  of  these  particular  appetites  and  affections  that 
self-love  is  gratified  in  enjoyment,  happiness,  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  competition  and  rivalship  is  between  self-love, 
and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  :  that  affection  Avhich  leads  us 
out  of  ourselves,  makes  us  regardless  of  our  own  interest, 
and  substitute  that  of  another  in  its  stead."  Whether  then 
there  be  any  peculiar  competition  and  contrariety  in  this 
case,  shall  now  bo  considered. 

Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to  consist  in  or  be 
an  affection  to  ourselves,  a  regard  to  our  o^^ni  private  good  : 
it  is  therefore  distinct  from  benevolence,  which  is  an  affection 
to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  that  benevolence  is 
distinct  from,  that  is,  not  the  same  thing  with  self-love,  is 
no  reason  for  its  being  looked  upon  with  any  peculiar  sus- 
picion;  because  eveiy  principle  whatever,  by  means  of 
which  self-love  is  gratified,  is  distinct  from  it ,  and  all  things 
■wdiich  are  distinct  from  each  other,  are  equally  so.  A  man 
has  an  affection  or  aversion  to  another :  that  one  of  these 
tends  to  and  is  gratified  by  doing  good,  that  the  other  tends 
to  and  is  gratified  by  doing  harm,  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  respect  which  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  inward 
feelings  has  to  self-love.  We  use  the  w-ord  property  so  as  to 
exclude  any  other  persons  having  an  interest  in  that  of  which 
we  say  a  particular  man  has  the  property.  And  we  often 
use  the  word  selfish  so  as  to  exclude  in  the  same  manner  all 
re""ard8  to  the  good  of  others.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel : 
for  though  that  exclusion  is  really  part  of  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty i  yet  such  positive  exclusion,  or  bringing  this  peculiar 
disregard  to  the  good  of  others  into  the  idea,  or  self-  love,  is 
in  TPfVlity  adding  to  the  idea  of  changing  it  frpm  wh^t  it  was 
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befcro  stated  to  consist  in,  namely,  in  an  affection  to  our- 
selves.'' This  being  the  -whole  idea  of  self-love,  it  ciinnot 
otherwise  exclude  goodwill  or  love  of  others,  than  merely  by 
not  including  it,  no  otherwise,  than  it  excludes  love  of  arts 
or  reputation,  or  of  anything  else.  Neither  on  the  other 
hand  docs  benevolence,  any  more  than  love  of  arts  or  o't 
reputation,  exclude  self-love.  Love  of  our  neighbour  then 
has  just  tlie  same  respect  to,  is  no  more  distant  from  self- 
love,  than  hatred  of  our  neighbour,  or  than  love  or  hatred  of 
anything  else.  Thus  the  principles,  from  which  men  msh 
upon  certain  min  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  a  friend,  have  the  same  respect  to  the 
private  affection,  and  are  equally  interested,  or  equally  dis- 
interested :  and  it  is  of  no  avail,  whether  they  are  said  to  be 
one  or  the  other.  Therefore  to  those  who  are  shocked  to 
hear  virtue  spoken  of  as  disinterested,  it  maybe  allowed  that 
it  is  indeed  absurd  to  speak  thus  of  it ;  unless  hatred,  several 
particular  instances  of  vice,  and  all  the  common  affections 
and  aversions  in  mankind,  are  acknowledged  to  be  disin- 
terested too.  Is  there  any  less  inconsistence,  between  tho 
love  of  inanimate  things,  or  of  creatures  merely  sensitive, 
and  self-love ;  than  between  self-love,  and  the  love  of  otir 
neighbour?  Is  desire  of  and  delight  in  the  happiness  of 
ariother  any  more  a  diminution  of  self-love,  than  desire  of 
and  delight  in  the  esteem  of  another?  They  are  both 
equally  desire  of  and  delight  in  somewhat  external  to  our- 
selves :  either  both  or  neither  are  so.  The  object  of  self-love 
is  expressed  in  the  term,  self:  and  every  appetite  of  sense, 
and  every  particular  affection  of  the  heart,  are  equally  in- 
terested or  disinterested,  because  the  objects  of  them  all  aio 
equally  self  or  somewhat  else.  Whatever  ridicule  therefore 
the  mention  of  a  disinterested  principle  or  action  may  he  suj)- 
posed  to  lie  open  to,  must,  upon  the  matter  being  thus  stated, 
relate  to  ambition,  and  every  appetite  and  particular  affec- 
tion, as  much  as  to  benevolence.  And  indeed  all  the  ri- 
dicide,  and  all  the  grave  perplexity,  of  which  this  subject 
bath  had  its  fuU  share,  is  merely  from  words.  The  most 
intelligible  way  of  speaking  of  it  seems  to  bo  this :  that  self- 
love  and  the  actions  done  in  consequence  of  it  (for  these  Avill 
presently  appear  to  be  the  same  as  to  this  question)  are  in- 
terested ;  that  particular  affections  towards  external  objects, 
»  P.  471. 
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and  tho  actions  done  in  consequence  of  those  affections,  are 
not  so.  But  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  words  as  he  pleases. 
All  that  is  hero  insisted  upon  is,  that  ambition,  revenge, 
benevolence,  all  particular  passions  whatever,  and  all  the 
actions  they  produce,  are  equally  interested  or  disinterested 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  peculiar  contrariety  be- 
tneon  sclf-lovo  and  benevolence ;  no  greater  competition 
between  these,  than  between  any  other  imrticular  aflectious 
and  self-love.  This  relates  to  the  affections  themselves. 
Let  us  now  SCO  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  contrariety 
between  the  respective  courses  of  life  which  these  affections 
lead  to ;  whether  there  bo  any  greater  competition  between 
the  pursuit  of  private  and  of  public  good,  than  between  any 
other  particular  pursuits  and  that  of  private  good. 

There  seems  no  other  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  any 
such  peculiar  contrariety,  but  only  that  the  courses  of  action 
which  benevolence  leads  to,  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  than  that  course  of  action  which 
love  of  reputation,  suppose,  or  any  other  particular  affection 
leads  to.  But  that  any  affection  tends  to  the  happiness  of 
another,  does  not  hinder  its  tending  to  one's  own  happiness 
too.  That  others  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  light  of 
the  sun,  dees  not  hinder  but  that  these  are  as  much  one's 
2\vn  private  advantage  now,  as  they  would  be  if  we  had  the 
property  of  them  exclusive  of  all  others.  So  a  pursuit  which 
tends  to  promote  the  good  of  another,  yet  may  have  as  great 
tendency  to  promote  private  interest,  as  a  pursuit  which 
does  not  tend  to  the  good  of  another  at  all,  or  which  is  mis- 
chievous to  him.  All  particular  affections  whatever,  resent- 
ment, benevolence,  love  of  arts,  equally  lead  to  a  course  of 
action  for  their  own  gratification,  i.  e.,  the  gratification  of 
ourselves ;  and  the  gi-atification  of  each  gives  delight :  so  far 
then  it  is  manifest  they  have  all  the  same  respect  to  private 
interest.  Now  take  into  consideration  further  concerning 
these  three  pursuits,  that  the  end  of  the  first  is  the  harm,  of  the 
second,  the  good  of  another,  of  the  last,  somewhat  indifferent; 
and  is  there  any  necessity  that  these  additional  considera- 
tions should  alter  the  respect,  which  we  before  saw  these 
three  pursuits  had  to  private  interest ;  or  render  any  one  of 
them  less  conducive  to  it,  than  any  other?  Thus  one  man's 
affection  is  to  honour  as  his  end ;  in  order  to  obtain  wliioh, 
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lie  tliinks  no  paius  too  groat.  Suppose  another  with  such  a 
singularity  of  mind,  as  to  have  the  same  affection  to  public 
good  as  his  end,  which  he  endeavours  with  the  same  labour 
to  obtain.  In  case  of  success,  surely  the  man  of  benevolenco 
hath  as  great  enjoyment  as  the  man  of  ambition ;  they  both 
equally  having  the  end  their  aflfections,  in  the  same  degree, 
tended  to :  but  in  case  of  disappomtment,  the  benevolent 
man  has  clearly  the  advantage ;  since  endeavouring  to  do 
good,  considered  as  a  virtuous  pursuit,  is  gratified  by  its  own 
consciousness,  /.  e.,  is  in  a  degree  its  own  reward. 

And  as  to  tliese  two,  or  benevolence  and  any  other  ftir- 
ticular  passions  whatever,  considered  in  a  further  vicAv,  as 
2  forming  a  general  temper,  which  more  or  less  disposes  us  lor 
'*)  enjoyment  of  all  the  common  blessings  of  life,  distinct  from 
tlieir  0W71  gi'atification :  is  benevolence  less  the  temper  of 
tranquillity  and  freedom  than  ambition  or  covetousness  ? 
Does  the  benevolent  man  appear  less  easy  with  himself,  from 
his  love  to  his  neighbour  ?  Does  he  less  relish  his  being  ?  is 
there  any  peculiar  gloom  seated  on  his  face  ?  Is  his  mind 
less  open  to  entertainment,  to  any  particular  gi-atification  ? 
Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  being  in  good-humour, 
which  is  benevolence  whilst  it  lasts,  is  itself  the  temper*  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

Suppose  then  a  man  sitting  down  to  consider  how  he  miglit 
become  most  easy  to  himself,  and  attain  tlie  greatest  plea- 
sure he  could  ;  all  that  which  is  his  real  natural  happiness. 
This  can  only  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects, 
which  are  by  nature  adapted  to  our  several  faculties.  These 
particular  enjoyments  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our  hap- 
piness :  and  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  riches,  honours, 
and  the  gi-atification  of  sensual  appetites :  be  it  so  :  yet  nono 
profess  themselves  so  completely  happy  in  these  enjoyments, 
but  that  there  is  room  left  in  the  mind  for  others,  if  they 
were  presented  to  them  :  nay  these,  as  much  as  they  engage 
us,  are  not  thought  so  high,  but  that  human  nature  is  capable 
even  of  greater.  Now  there  have  been  persons  in  all  agca 
who  have  professed  that  they  found  satisfaction  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  charity,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbour,  in  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  they  liad  to  do  witli, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  just  and  right  and  good,  as  tho 
genprt^l  hput  of  their  mind,  and  end  of  their  life  ;  and  tU^t 
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doing  an  action  of  bascnops  or  cruelty,  ■would  be  as  gi'cat 
violeuco  to  tlicir  self,  as  nnicli  breaking  in  upon  their  nature, 
as  any  external  force.  I'orsons  of  this  character  would  add,  (b) 
if  they  might  be  heard,  that  they  consider  themselves  as  act- 
ing in  the  view  of  an  infinite  Being,  who  is  in  a  niuch  higher 
sense  the  object  of  reverence  and  of  love,  than  all  the  world 
besides :  and  thei-efore  they  could  have  no  more  enjoyment 
from  a  wicked  action  done  imder  his  eye,  than  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  making  their  apology  could,  if  all  mankind 
were  the  spectators  of  it ;  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  ap- 
proving themselves  to  his  unerring  judgment,  to  wliom  they 
thus  refer  all  their  actions,  is  a  more  continued  settled  satis- 
faction than  any  this  world  can  atiord  ;  as  also  fhat  they 
have,  no  less  than  others,  a  mind  free  and  open  to  all  the 
common  innocent  gratifications  of  it,  such  as  they  arc.  And 
if  we  go  no  further,  does  there  appear  any  absm'dity  in  this  ? 
Will  any  one  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  a  man  cannot  tind 
his  account  in  this  general  course  of  life,  as  much  as  in  the 
most  unbounded  ambition,  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  ?  Or 
that  such  a  person  has  not  consulted  so  well  for  himself,  for 
the  satisfaction  and  peace  of  his  o^vn  mind,  as  the  ambitious 
or  dissolute  man?  And  though  the  consideration, that  God 
himself  will  in  the  end  justify  their  taste,  and  support  their 
cause,  is  not  formally  to  be  insisted  upon  here ;  yet  thus 
much  comes  in,  that  all  enjoyments  whatever  are  much 
more  clear  and  unmixed  from  the  assurance  that  they  will 
end  well.  Is  it  certain  then  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
pretensions  to  happiness  ?  especially  when  there  are  not 
wanting  persons,  who  have  supported  themselves  with  satis- 
factious  of  this  kind  in  sickness,  poverty,  disgrace,  and  in  tho 
very  pangs  of  death  ;  whereas  it  is  manifest  all  other  enjoy- 
ments fail  in  these  circumstances.  This  siu'ely  looks  suspicious 
of  having  somewhat  in  it.  Self-love  methinks  should  bo 
alaiTued.  May  she  not  possibly  pass  over  greater  pleasuiee, 
than  those  she  is  so  whoDy  taken  up  with  ? 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  no  more  than  this.  Happiness  fc) 
consists  ui  the  gratification  of  certain  afl'ections,  appetites, 
passions,  with  objects  which  are  by  Nature  adapted  to  them. 
Self-love  may  indeed  set  us  on  work  to  gratify  these  :  but 
happiness  or  enjoyment  has  no  immediate  ccnnootlou  with 
self  Icve  but  arises  from  such  gratification  ak  no.      Love  of 
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our  ncigliboiu-  is  one  of  those  affections.  Tliis,  cousideiod 
as  a  virtuous  principle,  is  gratified  by  a  consciousness  of 
ejidcavouring  to  promote  the  good  of  others ;  but  considered 
as  a  natural  ailection,  its  gTatification  consists  in  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  this  endeavour.  Kow  indulgence  or 
gratification  of  this  afi'ection,  whether  in  that  consciousness, 
or  this  accomplishment,  has  the  same  respect  to  interest,  as 
indulgcnco  ot  any  other  aficction ;  they  equally  proceed 
from  or  do  not  proceed  from  self-love,  they  equally  ^include 
or  equally  exclude  this  principle.  Thus  it  appears,  that  be- 
nevolence and  the  pursuit  of  pubhc  good  hath  at  least  as 
great  respect  to  self-love  and  the  pursuit  of  private  good,  afe 
any  other  pailicular  passions,  and  their  respective  pursuits. 
Neither  is  covetousness,  whether  as  a  temper  or  pursuit,  any 
exception  to  this.  For  if  b>  covetousness  is  meant  the  desire 
and  pursuit  of  riches  for  their  own  sake,  without  any  regard 
to,  or  consideration  of  the  uses  of  them  ;  this  hath  as  little  to 
do  with  self-love,  as  benevolence  hath.  But  by  this  word  is 
usually  meant,  not  such  madness  and  total  distraction  of 
mind,  but  immoderate  affection  to  and  pursuit  of  riches 
as  possessions  in  order  to  some  further  end  :  namely,  satis- 
faction, interest,  or  good.  This  therefore  is  not  a  particular 
atfection,  or  particular  pursuit,  but  it  is  the  general  principle 
of  self-love,  and  the  general  pursuit  of  our  OAvn  interest ;  for 
which  reason,  the  word  selfish  is  by  CA^ery  one  appropriated 
to  this  temper  and  pursuit.  Xow  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  assert, 
that  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  are  the  srjne  ;  so 
neither  is  it  asserted,  that  following  these  different  ai'cctions 
hath  the  same  tendency  and  respect  to  our  own  u^tcrcst. 
The  comparison  is  not  between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour;  between  pvusuit  of  our  own  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  others  :  but  between  the  several  particular  aft'cc- 
tiuus  in  human  nature  towards  external  objects,  as  one  part 
of  the  comparison  ;  and  the  one  particular  affection  to  the 
good  ot  our  neighbour,  as  the  other  part  of  it :  and  it  has 
been  shown,  that  all  these  have  the  same  respect  to  self-love 
and  private  interest, 

There  is  indeed  frequently  an  inconsistence  or  interfering,, 
between  self-love  or  private  interest,  and  the  several  par- 
ticular appetites,  passions,  affections,  or  the  pursuits  they 
load  to.     But  this  competition  or  interfering  is  merely  acci- 
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dental ;  and  liai)pcus  much  oftencr  between  pride,  revenge, 
sensual  gratifications,  and  private  interest,  than  between  pri- 
vate interest  and  benevolence.  Tor  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  sec  men  give  themelves  up  to  a  passion  or  an  affec- 
tion to  their  known  prejudice  and  ruin,  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  manifest  and  real  interest,  and  the  loudest  calls  of 
Belf-lovo :  whereas  the  seeming  competitions  and  interfei'ing 
between  benevolence  and  private  interest,  relate  much  more  to 
the  materials  or  means  of  enjoyment,  than  to  enjojnuent  itself. 
Tliere  is  often  an  interfering  in  the  former,  when  there  is  none 
in  the  latter.  Thus  as  to  riches :  so  much  money  as  a  man 
gives  away,  so  mueli  less  will  remain  in  his  possession.  Hero 
is  a  real  interfering.  But  though  a  man  carmot  possibly  give 
■without  lessening  his  fortune,  yet  there  are  multitudes  might 
give  without  lessening  their  own  enjoyment ;  because  they 
may  have  more  than  they  can  turn  to  any  real  use  or  ad- 
vantage to  themselves.  Thus  the  more  thought  and  time 
anyone  employs  about  the  interests  and  good  of  others,  he 
must  necessarily  have  less  to  attend  his  own ;  but  he  may 
have  so  ready  and  large  a  supply  of  his  own  "svants,  that 
such  thought  might  be  really  useless  to  himself,  though  of 
gieat  service  and  assistance  to  others. 

The  general  mistake  that  there  is  some  greater  inconsist-  (e] 
enc«  between  endeavoui'ing  to  promote  the  good  of  another 
and  self-interest,  than  between  self-interest  and  pursuing 
anything  else,  seems,  as  hath  already  been  hinted,  to  arise 
from  our  notions  of  property  ;  and  to  be  carried  on  by  this 
property's  being  supposed  to  be  itself  our  happiness  or  good. 
People  are  so  very  much  taken  up  with  this  one  subject, 
that  they  seem  from  it  to  have  formed  a  general  way  of 
thinking,  which  tliey  apply  to  other  things  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with.  Uence,  in  a  coni'used  and  slight  way, 
it  might  well  be  taken  for  granted,  that  another's  having  no 
interest  in  an  affection  («.  e.,  his  good  not  being  the  object 
of  it)  renders,  as  one  may  speak,  the  proprietor's  interest 
in  it  greater ;  and  that  if  another  had  an  interest  in  it, 
tliis  would  render  lus  less,  or  occasion  that  such  affection 
could  not  bo  so  friendly  to  self-love,  or  conducive  to  private 
good,  as  an  affection  or  piu'suit  which  has  not  a  regard  to 
the  good  of  another.  This  I  say  might  be  taken  for  grante<l, 
whilst  it  was  not  attended   to,  ♦:hat  tho  object  of  ewGxy 
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particular  affection  is  c(iually  somewhat  external  to  our- 
selves ;  and  whctlicr  it  be  the  good  of  another  pcrtjon,  or 
whether  it  bo  any  otlicr  external  thing,  makes  no  alteration 
with  regard  to  its  being  one's  own  affection,  and  the  gi-ati- 
fication  of  it  one's  own  private  enjoyment.  And  so  far 
as  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  barely  having  the  means 
and  materials  of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes  interest  and 
happiness  ;  that  our  interest  or  good  consists  in  possessions 
themselves,  in  having  the  property  of  riches,  houses,  lands, 
gardens,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  so  far  it  will  even 
more  strongly  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  way  already 
explained,  that  an  affection's  conducing  to  the  good  of  ano- 
ther, must  even  necessarily  occasion  it  to  conduce  less  to 
private  good,  if  not  to  be  positively  detrimental  to  it.  For, 
if  property  and  happuicss  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  by 
increasing  the  property  of  another,  you  lessen  your  property 
60  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  another,  you  must  lessen 
your  own  happiness.  But  whatever  occasioned  the  mistake, 
1  hope  it  hats  been  fully  proved  to  be  one :  as  it  has  been 
proved,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  rivalship  or  competition 
between  self-love  and  benevolence ;  that  as  there  may  be  a 
competition  between  these  two,  so  there  may  also  between 
any  particular  atfection  whatever  and  self-love ;  that  every 
particular  affection,  benevolence  among  the  rest,  is  sub- 
servient to  self-love  by  being  the  instrument  of  private 
enjoyment ;  and  that  in  one  respect  benevolence  contributes 
more  to  private  interest,  i.  e.,  enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  than 
any  other  of  the  particular  common  affections,  as  it  is  in  a 
degiee  its  own  gratification. 

And  to  all  these  things  may  be  added,  that  religion,  from 
whence  arises  our  strongest  obligation  to  benevolence,  is  so 
far  from  disowning  the  principle  of  self-love,  that  it  often 
addresses  itself  to  that  very  principle,  and  always  to  the 
mind  in  that  state  when  reason  presides ;  and  there  can  no 
access  be  had  to  the  midcrstanding  but  by  convincing  men 
that  the  course  of  life  wo  would  persuade  them  to  is  not 
contrary  to  their  interest.  It  may  be  allowed,  without  any 
[)rejudice  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas 
of  happiness  and  misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the  nearest  and 
most  important  to  us;  that  tliey  will,  nay,  if  you  pleaso, 
tiiat  they  ouj>bt  to  prevail  over  those  of  order,  avA  beauty 
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and  liannony,  and  proportjon,  if  there  should  ever  be,  as  it 
is  imrossiblo  there  ever  should  be,  any  iucousistonco 
between  them  :  though  these  last  two,  as  expressing  tho 
fitness  of  actions,  are  real  as  truth  itself.  Let  it  bo  allowed, 
tliough  virtue  or  moral  rectitude  does  indeed  consist  in 
atfeetion  to  and  pursuit  of  what  is  right  and  good,  as 
such  ;  yet  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool  hour,  we  can 
neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pursuit,  till  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness,  or  at  least 
not  contrary  to  it. 

Common  reason  and  humanity  will  have  some  influence 
upon  mankind,  whatever  becomes  of  speculations  :  but,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  virtue  depend  upon  the  tlieory  of  it 
being  secured  from  open  scorn,  so  far  its  very  being  in  the 
world  deijends  upon  its  appearing  to  have  no  contrariety  to 
private  interest  and  self-love.  The  foregoing  observations 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may  have  gained  a  little  ground  in 
favour  of  the  precept  before  us  ;  the  particular  cxplatiation 
of  which,  shall  bo  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse. 

I  will  conclude  at  present,  with  observing  the  pccnliar 
obligation  which  we  are  under  to  virtue  and  religion,  as 
enforced  in  the  verses  following  the  text,  in  the  Epistle  for 
the  day,  from  our  Saviour's  coming  into  the  world.  The 
night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand  ;  let  us  therefore  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light,  etc.  The  meaning  and  force  of  -which  exhortation  is, 
that  Christianity  lays  us  under  new  obligations  to  a  good  hfe, 
as  by  it  the  will  of  God  is  more  clearly  revealed,  and  as  it 
affords  additional  motives  to  the  practice  of  it,  over  and 
above  those  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice;  1  might  add,  as  our  Saviour  has  set  us  a  perfect 
example  of  goodness  in  our  own  nature.  Now  love  and 
charity  is  plainly  the  thing  in  which  he  hath  placed  his 
religion;  in  which  therefore,  as  we  have  any  pretence  to 
the  name  of  Christians,  we  must  place  oirrs.  lie  hath  at 
once  enjohied  it  upon  us  by  way  of  command  with  peculiar 
force  ;  and  by  his  example  as  having  umlertakcn  the  work  of 
our  salvation  out  of  pure  love  and  gowlwill  to  mankind. 
The  endeavour  to  set  home  this  example  ui>on  our  minds  is 
a  very  proper  employment  cf  this  season,  which  is  brimring 
ou  ll'.e  festival  uf  liis  birth  ;  vhich  as  it  may  teach  us  u^ajiv 

-  1 
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excellent  lessons  of  humility,  resignation,  and  obedience  to 
the  \\'ill  of  God ;  so  there  is  none  it  recommends  with  gi-cater 
authority,  force  and  advantage,  than  tliis  of  lovo  and 
cnarity ;  since  it  was  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  that 
lio  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  incarnate,  and  Wiui 
made  man ;  that  ho  might  teach  us  our  duty,  and  moro 
especially  that  he  might  enforce  the  practice  of  it,  refona 
mankind,  and  finally  bring  us  to  that  eternal  salvation,  of 
which  ho  is  the  author  to  all  those  that  obey  him. 


SERMON  XII. 

UPON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR   NEIGHBGITB. 

[ItiTao. — The  subject  of  the  diacoui-ae.     Consider — 

1  The  object  of  the  affection  ; 

Love  of  our  neighbour,  or  benevolence,  seeks  the  good  of 
othei-a,  and  in  its  noblest  form  it  is  the  perfection  of  God. 
Why  defined  as  love  of  oxu-  neighbour. 

2  The  proper  extent  of  the  affection:    We  ai-e  to  love  otliers  m 

ourselves.     This  impUes — 

1  That  this  love  is  to  be  of  the  same  kind. 

We  have  a  common  interest  in  others,  and  in  ouraeivea. 
This  is  the  proper  temper  of  virtue;  love. 

2  That  our  love  for  others  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 

our  love  for  ourselves. 

A   proportion   in  affections  implied  in  all  virtuous  cha- 
i"d*«ter3. 

So  a  due  proportion  of  benevolence  and  self-love  ia  implied 
here. 

What  the  proportion  is  to  be,  is  not  easily  decided,  for  affec- 
tion is  uot  easily  measured;  but  as  to  actions,  the  expres- 
eioas  of  affectioii,  the  more  others  occupy  our  thoughts 
(provided  we  neg'ect  not  ourselves),  the  better.  Kven 
if  this  imply — 
•  8  That  our  love  for  others  is  to  equal  our  love  for  ourselvcb, 

■(.,  no  ill  consequence  can  ensue,  for 

f  Men  have   other   affections   for  themselves,  not   felt   for 

others. 

Thoy  are  specially  interested  in  themselves. 

Th*j'  have  a  particular  perception  of  their  ovnx  uiterests, 
bO  tPiat  there  ia  no  fear  of  self-neglect. 
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8  The  influence  of  lliia  affection  upon  our  geutral  teni]:H.'r,     Ita 
effect  is — 

1  To  produce  all  charitableness. 

2  To  fit  men  for  every  relation  and  duty. 

3  To  moderate  party  feeling. 

4  To  prevent,  or  he;\l  all  strife. 
4  Thifl  affection  includes  all  virtue. 

Iieason,  as  subservient  to  benevolence,  is  supposed  to   opcratft 
in  enforcing  attention  to  pai-ticular  relations. 

1  Love  prompts  men  to  seek  the  greatest  happiness  of  all, 

which  is  itself  a  discharge  of  all  our  obligations. 

2  Love   even   prompts  to  the   practice  of  personal  virtues 

(temperance,   etc."),  and  certainly  the  neglect  of  thesa 
virtues  implies  a  deficiency  of  love  to  others. 
(Note  on  the  nature  of  virtue. 

1  It  may  be  our  duty  to  regard  other  ends  beaides  hap- 

piness. 

2  We  actually  disapprove  certiiin  dispositions  without 

thinking  of  consequences. 

3  And  approve  others.) 

3  Apart  from  particular  natures  and  cu'cumstances,  love  in- 

cludes all  goodness ;  and 

4  Piety  itself  is  the  love  of  Qod,  as  an  infinitely  good  Beiag.] 


Romans  iiiL  9. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
tliyself. 

IIavixq  already  removed  tlio  prejudices  against  public  spirit,  Lstho 
or  tlie  love  of  our  neighbour,  ou  the  side  of  private  interest 
and  self-love ;  I  proceed  to  the  particular  explanation  of  the 
precept  before  us,  by  showing,  who  is  our  neighbour:  in 
what  sense  wo  are  required  to  love  him  as  oiu-selves :  the 
influence  such  love  would  have  upou  our  behaviour  in  life ; 
and  lastly,  how  this  commandment  comprehends  in  it  all 
others. 

I.  The  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  affection   will  be    1 
understood  by  attending  to   the  nature  of  it,  and    to   the 
uatiu^e  and  circumstances  of  mankuid  in  this  world.     The 

2  I  2 
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love  of  our  neighbour  is  the  same  with  charity,  benevo- 
lence, or  goodwill :  it  is  an  affection  to  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  our  fellow-creatures.  This  implies  in  it  a  dis- 
position to  produce  happiness :  and  this  is  the  simple  notion 
of  goodness,  which  appears  so  amiable  wherever  we  meet 
with  it.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  perfection  of 
goodness  consists  in  love  to  the  whole  universe.  This  is  the 
perfection  of  Almighty  God. 

But  as  man  is  so  much  limited  in  his  capacity,  as  so  small 
a  part  of  the  creation  comes  under  his  notice  and  influence, 
and  as  we  are  not  used  to  consider  things  in  so  general  a 
M'ay  ;  it  is  not  to  bo  thouglit  of,  that  the  imiverse  should  be 
the  object  of  benevolence  to  such  creatures  as  we  are.  Thus 
in  that  precept  of  our  Saviour,'  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  goodness  is  proposed  to  our  imitation  as  it  is  pro- 
miscuous, and  extends  to  the  evil  as  well  as  tho  good ;  not 
as  it  is  absolutely  universal,  imitation  of  it  in  tliis  resijcct 
being  plainly  beyond  us.  The  object  is  too  vast.  For  this 
reason  moral  writers  also  have  substituted  a  less  general 
object  for  our  benevolence,  mankind.  But  this  likewise  is 
an  object  too  general,  and  very  much  out  of  our  view, 
'therefore  persons  more  practical  have,  instead  of  mankind, 
put  our  country  ;  and  made  the  principle  of  virtue,  of  human 
virtue,  to  consist  in  tho  entire  uniform  love  of  our  country ; 
and  this  is  what  we  call  a  public  spirit ;  which  in  men  of 
public  stations  is  the  character  of  a  patriot.  But  this  i» 
speaking  to  the  ui^per  part  of  the  world.  Kingdoms  and 
governments  are  large ;  and  the  sphere  of  action  of  far  the 
gi-eatcst  part  of  mankind  is  much  narrower  than  the  govern- 
ment they  live  under;  or  however,  common  men  do  not 
consider  their  actions  as  afiTccting  the  whole  commuuily  of 
which  they  are  members.  There  plainly  is  wanting  a  less 
general  and  nearer  object  of  benevolence  for  the  bulk  of 
men,  than  that  of  their  country.  Therefore  tho  Scripture, 
not  being  a  book  of  theory  and  speculation,  but  a  plain  rule 
of  life  for  mankind,  has  with  the  utmost  possible  propriety 
put  the  principle  of  virtue  upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour; 
which  is  that  part  of  the  universe,  that  part  of  mankind, 
that  part  of  our  country,  v*hich  comes  under  our  immediate 
»  Matt.  v.  48. 
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notice,  acquaintanco,  and  influence, and  with  wliicli  ne  liavo 
to  do. 

This  is  plainly  the  true  account  or  reason,  -why  our 
Saviour  places  tlie  principle  of  virtue  in  the  love  of  our 
neighbour ;  and  the  account  itself  shows  who  are  compre- 
hended under  that  relation. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  in  Avhat  sense  we  are  commanded 
to  love  our  neighboiir  as  ourselves. 

This  precept,  in  its  first  delivery  by  our  Saviour,  is  thus 
introduced:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  -SA-ith  all  thy 
heart,  and  -svith  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength  ;  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  These  very  different  manners  of  ex- 
pression do  not  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  same  measure  or 
degree  of  love,  common  to  both  objects  ;  but  to  one,  peculiar 
to  each.  Supposing  then,  which  is  to  be  supposed,  a  distinct 
meaning  and  propriety  in  tlie  words,  as  thyself;  the  precept 
we  are  considering  will  admit  of  any  of  these  senses ,  that 
we  bear  the  same  kmd  of  affection  to  our  neighboui',  as  we 
do  to  oui'selves ;  or,  that  the  love  we  bear  to  our  neighboui 
should  have  some  certain  proportion  or  other  to  self-love  ; 
or,  lastly,  that  it  should  bear  the  particular  proportion  of 
equality,  that  it  be  in  the  same  dcgi'ce. 

First.  The  precept  may  be  understood  as  requiring  only, 
that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  to  ourselves ;  that,  as  every  man  has  the  principle 
of  self-love,  which  disposes  him  to  avoid  misery,  and  consult 
liis  OAvn  happiness  ;  so  we  should  cultivate  the  affection  of 
goodwill  to  our  neighbour,  and  that  it  should  influence  us  to 
iiave  the  same  kind  of  regard  to  him.  This  at  least  must  be 
commanded ;  and  this  will  not  only  prevent  our  being  in- 
jurious to  him,  but  will  also  put  us  upon  promoting  his  good. 
There  are  blessings  in  life,  which  Ave  share  in  common  A\ith 
others ;  peace,  j^lenty,  freedom,  healthful  seasons.  But  real 
benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures  would  give  us  the  notion 
of  a  common  interest  in  a  stricter  sense ;  for  in  the  degree 
we  love  one  another,  his  interest,  his  joys  and  sorroAvs,  are 
our  OAVTi.  It  is  from  self-lore  that  we  form  the  notion  of 
private  good,  and  consider  it  as  our  oaah  :  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour Avould  teach  us  thus  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  his 
good  and  Avclfare ;  to  consider  ourselves  as  haAing  a  real 
share  jii  his  happiqcss.    Thus  the  principle  of  beneyolcnce 
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would  be  an  advocate  within  our  own  breasts,  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  the  interfering 
and  competitions  which  cannot  but  be,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  and  the  state  we  arc  in.  It  would  likewise,  in 
some  measure,  lessen  that  interfering  ;  and  hinder  men  from 
forming  so  strong  a  notion  of  private  good,  exclusive  of  the 
good  of  others,  as  we  commonly  do.  Thus,  as  the  private 
afl'eetion  makes  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  sensible  of  humnnityt 
justice,  or  injustice,  wlien  exercised  towards  ourselves  ;  luve 
of  our  neighbom-  would  give  us  tlie  same  kind  of  sensibility 
in  his  behalf.  This  would  be  the  gi'catest  security  of  our 
luiiform  obedience  to  that  most  equitable  rule  ;  \Vliat5ocvcr 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them. 

All  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  wc  should  have  a  real 
love  to  our  neighbour:  but  then,  which  is  to  be  observed, 
tlio  words,  as  thyself,  express  this  in  ihe  most  distinct 
manner,  and  determine  the  precept  to  relate  to  the  affection 
itself.  The  advantage,  which  this  principle  of  benevolence 
has  over  other  remote  considerations,  is  tliat  it  is  itself  Ihe 
temper  of  virtue;  and  likewise,  that  it  is  the  chief,  nay  the 
only  effectual  security  of  our  performing  the  several  offices 
of  kindness  we  owe  to  oiu*  fellow-creatures.  AVhen  from 
distant  considerations  men  resolve  upon  anything  to  which 
they  have  no  liking,  or  perhaps  an  aversencss,  they  aie 
pei-petually  finding  out  evasions  and  excuses ;  which  need 
never  be  wanting,  if  people  look  for  them :  and  they  equivo- 
cate with  themselves  in  the  plainest  cases  in  the  world. 
Tins  may  be  in  respect  to  single  determinate  acts  of  virtue : 
but  it  comes  in  much  more,  where  the  obligation  is  to  a 
general  course  of  behaviour ;  and  most  of  all,  if  it  be  such  as 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  dctenuinate  rules.  This  observa- 
tion may  account  for  the  diversity  of  the  expression,  in  that 
kno\\'n  passage  of  the  prophet  Jlicah :  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy.  A  man's  heart  must  be  fonncd  to  humanity  and 
benevolence,  he  must  love  mercy,  otherwise  be  \\-ill  not  act 
mercifully  in  any  settled  course  of  behaviour.  As  consider- 
ation of  the  future  sanctions  of  religion  is  our  only  security 
of  persevering  in  our  duty,  in  cases  of  great  temptations :  so 
to  get  our  heart  and  temper  formed  to  a  love  and  liking  ol 
what  is   good  is  absolutely  necessary  i»  order  to  our  be- 
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having  rightly  in  tho  familiar  and  daily  intercoiirsce  amongst 
mankind. 

Secondly.  The  precept  before  us  may  be  understood  to 
require,  that  avo  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain  propor- 
tion or  other,  according  as  we  love  ourselves.  And  indeed  a 
man's  character  cannot  be  detennincd  by  the  love  he  bears 
to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely  :  but  the  proportion 
which  this  boars  to  tielf-love,  whether  it  be  attended  to  or 
not,  is  the  chief  thing  which  fonns  the  character,  and  in- 
fluences the  actions.  For  as  the  form  of  the  body  is  a  com- 
position of  various  parts ;  so  likewise  oxu-  inward  structure  is 
not  simple  or  unifoi-m,  but  a  composition  of  various  passions, 
appetites,  affections,  together  A^ith  rationality  ;  including  in 
tills  last  both  the  discernment  of  what  is  right,  and  a  dis- 
l)Osition  to  regulate  ourselves  by  it.  There  is  gi-eater 
variety  of  pai'ts  in  what  we  call  a  character,  than  there  aro 
features  in  a  face :  and  the  morality  of  that  is  no  more  de- 
tennincd by  one  part,  than  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  this  is 
V  y  one  single  feature  :  each  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  parts 
or  features,  not  taken  singly,  but  together.  In  the  inward 
frame  the  various  passions,  appetites,  affections,  stand  in  dif- 
ferent respects  to  each  other.  The  principles  in  our  mind 
may  be  contradictory,  or  checks  and  allays  only,  or  in- 
centives and  assistants  to  each  other.  And  principles  which 
in  their  nature  have  no  kind  of  contrariety  or  afTmity,  may 
yet  accidentally  be  each  other's  allays  or  incentives. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  we  were  able  to 
look  into  the  inward  contextvu-c  of  the  heart,  and  see  Avitfe 
the  greatest  exactness  in  what  degree  any  one  principle  is  in 
a  particular  man  ;  we  could  not  from  thence  determine,  ho** 
far  that  principle  would  go  towards  fonning  the  character, 
or  what  infiuencc  it  would  have  upon  the  actions,  unless  wo 
could  likewise  discern  what  other  principles  prevailed  in  hiro, 
Jicd  see  the  proportion  which  that  one  bears  to  the  others. 
Thus,  though  two  men  should  have  the  affection  of  compassion 
in  the  same  degree  exactly  ;  yet  one  may  have  the  principja 
of  resentment,  or  of  ambition  so  strong  in  him,  as  to  prevail 
over  that  of  compassion,  and  prevent  its  having  any  influence 
upon  his  actions  ;  so  that  he  may  deserve  the  character  of  an 
hard  or  cruel  man  :  whereas  the  other,  having  compassion 
in  just  the  same  degroe  only,  yet  having  resentment  or 
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ambition  in  a  lower  degree,  his  compassion  may  picvail  over 
them,  so  as  to  intlucnce  liis  actions,  and  to  denominate  his 
temper  compassionate.    So  that,  how  strange  soever  it  may 
appear  to  people  who  do  not  attend  to  the  thing,  yet  it  ia 
(luito  manifest,  that,  wlien  we  say  ono  man  is  more  resenting 
or   com}>assionate   tlian   another,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  one  has  the  principle  of  resentment  or  of  compas- 
sion stronger  than  the  other.     For  if  the  proportion,  which 
resentment  or  compassion  bears  to  other  inward  principles,  ia 
gi-eatcr  in  one  t  ban  in  the  other ;  this  is  itself  sufhcient  to  deno- 
minate one  more  resenting  or  compassionate  than  the  other. 
Further,  the  Avholo  system,  as  I  may  speak,  of  affections 
(inclnding  rationality)  which  constitute  the  heart,  as  this 
word  is  used  in  Scripture  and  on  moral  subjects,  arc  each  and 
all  of  them  stronger  in  some  than  in  others.    Now  the  pro- 
portion which  the  two  general  affections,  benevolence  and 
self-love,  bear  to  each  other,  according  to  this  interpretation 
of  the  text,  denominates  men's  character  as  to  virtue.    Sup- 
pose then  one  man  to  have  the  principle  of  benevolence  in  a 
higher  degree  than  another :  it  will  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  his  general  temper  or  character  or  actions  will  be  more 
benevolent  than  the  other's.    For  he  may  have  self-lo^e  in 
Guch  a  degree  as  quite  to  prevail  over  benevolence  ;  so  that 
it  may  have  no  influence  at  all  upon  his  actions ;  whereas 
benevolence  in  the  oincr  person,  though  in  a  lower  degree, 
may  yet  be  the  strongest  principle  in  his  heart ;  and  strong 
enough  to  be  the  guide  of  his  actions,  so  as  to  denominate 
him  a  good  and  virtuous  man.    The  case  is  here  as  in  scales  : 
it  is  not  one  weight,  considered  in  itself,  which  determines 
whether  the  scale  shall  ascend  or  descend  ;  but  this  depends 
upon  the  proportion  which  that  one  weight  hath  to  the  other. 
It  being  thus  manifest  that  the  influence  which  benevo- 
lence has  upon  our  actions,  and  how  far  it  goes  towards 
foi-ming  our  character,  is  not  determined  by  the  degree  itself 
of  this  principle  in  our  mind ;  but  the  proportion  it  has  to 
self-love  and  other  principles  :  a  comparison  also  being  made 
in  the  text  between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour ; 
these  joint  considerations  afforded  sufficient  occasion  for 
treating  hero  of  that  proportion  :  it  plainly  is  implied  in  the 
precept,  though  it  should  be  questioned  whet}if;r  it  be  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  words,  as  thyself. 
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Lovo  of  our  neighbour  then  must  bear  some  proportion  to 
self-love,  and  virtue  to  bo  sure  consists  in  the  duo  propor- 
tion. What  this  due  proportion  is,  whether  as  a  principle 
in  the  mind,  or  as  exerted  in  actions,  can  be  judged  of  only 
from  our  nature  and  condition  in  this  world.  Of  tho  degree 
in  which  atfections  and  the  principles  of  action,  considered 
in  theuisclves,  prevail,  we  have  no  measure :  let  us  then 
proceed  to  the  course  of  behaviour,  the  actions  they  pro- 
duce. 

Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that  each  particu- 
lar man  should  make  particular  provision  for  himself:  and 
tlie  inquiry,  what  proportion  benevolence  should  have  to 
self-love,  when  brought  do^Ti  to  practice,  will  bo,  what  is  a 
competent  care  and  provision  for  ourselves.  And  how  cer- 
tain soever  it  be,  that  each  man  must  determine  this  for 
himself;  and  how  ridiculous  soever  it  would  be  for  any  to 
attempt  to  determine  it  for  another :  yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  tho  proportion  is  real ;  and  that  a  competent  provision 
has  a  bound  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  all  which  we  can  possibly 
get  and  keep  within  our  grasp,  without  legal  injustice.  Man- 
kind almost  imiversally  bring  in,  vanity,  supplies  for  what  is 
called  a  life  of  plcasm-e,  covetousness,  or  imaginary  notions  of 
superiority  over  others,  to  determine  this  question  :  but  every 
one  who  desires  to  act  a  proper  part  in  society,  would  do  well 
to  consider,  how  far  any  of  them  come  in  to  determine  it,  in  the 
way  of  moral  consideration.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  suppos- 
ing, what,  as  the  world  goes,  is  so  much  to  be  supposed  that  it 
is  scarce  to  be  mentioned,  that  persons  do  not  neglect  what 
they  really  owe  to  themselves  ;  the  more  of  their  care  and 
thought,  and  of  their  fortune  they  employ  in  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  up  to  the  law  of 
perfection.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Thirdly,  If  the  words,  '  as  thyself,'  were  to  be  understood  i 
of  an  equality  of  afiection  ;  it  would  not  bo  attended  with 
those  consequences,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  follow 
from  it.  Suppose  a  person  to  have  tho  same  settled  regard 
to  others,  as  to  himself;  that  in  every  deliberate  scheme  or 
pursuit  he  took  their  interest  into  the  account  in  the  same 
degree  as  his  own,  so  far  as  an  equality  of  affection  would 
produce  this ;  yet  ho  would  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be,  much 
Riore  taken  up  and  employed  about  himself,  and  his  owe 
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concems,  than  about  others,  and  their  interests.  For, 
besides  the  one  common  affection  toward  himself  and  hia 
neighbour,  he  would  have  several  other  particular  affec- 
tions, passions,  appetites,  which  he  could  not  possibly  feel  in 
common  both  for  himself  and  others :  now  these  sensations 
tlicmselvcs  very  much  employ  us  ;  and  have  perhaps  as 
great  influence,  as  self-love.  So  far  indeed  as  self-love,  and 
cool  )-cflcction  upon  what  is  for  our  interest,  would  set  us  on 
work  to  gain  a  supjdy  of  our  own  several  wants  ;  so  far  tlio 
love  of  our  neighbour  would  make  us  do  llie  same  for  him  ; 
but  the  degree  in  which  we  are  put  upon  seeking  and  making 
use  of  the  means  of  gratification,  by  the  feeling  of  those 
affections,  appetites,  and  passions,  must  necessarily  be  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves. 

That  tliere  are  particular  passion.,  (suppose  shame,  resent- 
ment) which  men  seem  to  have,  and  feel  in  common  both  for 
Iherasclves  and  others,  makes  no  alteration  in  respect  to 
those  passions  and  appetites  which  cannot  possibly  be  tlius 
felt  in  common.  From  hence  (and  perhaps  more  things  ol 
the  like  kind  might  be  mentioned)  it  follows,  that  though 
there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to  both,  yet  regards  to 
ourselves  would  be  more  prevalent  than  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  others. 

And  from  moral  considerations  it  ought  to  be  so,  supposing 
still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded  :  because  we  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  as  I  may  speak,  entrusted  with  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  care  of  our  own  in  terests,as  well  as  of  our 
conduct,  particularly  belongs  to  us. 

To  these  things  must  be  added,  that  moral  obligations  can 
extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibilities  Now  we 
have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  conscicasness  of 
our  own  existence,  Avhich  we  always  can-y  about  with  us  ;  and 
which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impos- 
sible to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  others. 

P>om  all  these  things  it  fully  appears,  that  though  we 
were  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree  as  we  lo>e 
ourselves,  so  far  as  this  is  i)0ssible  ;  yet  the  care  of  ourselves, 
of  the  individual,  would  not  be  neglected  ;  the  apprehended 
danger  of  which  seems  to  be  the  only  objection  against 
onderetanding  the  precept  in  ihis  stiict  sense. 

in.  The  general  temper  of  mnl  which  the  due  love  ol 
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our  neiglibour  would  form  us  to,  and  tlie  influence  it  would 
have  upon  our  bcliaviour  in  life,  is  now  to  be  considered. 

Tlio  temper  and  behaviour  of  charity  is  explained  at 
large,  in  tliat  kno-w-n  passage  of  St.  Paul ; '  Charity  sufiTcrcth 
long,  and  is  kiiid  ;  charity  envicth  not,  doth  not  bchavo 
itself  nnsocnily,  seckeili  not  her  o-\\ti,  thinketh  no  evil, 
bcarcth  all  things,  bclieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  secketh  not  her  own, 
thinketh  no  evil,  bclieveth  all  things  ;  however  those  exprcs- 
eions  may  be  explained  away,  this  meekness,  and,  in  some 
degree  easiness  of  temper,  readiness  to  forego  our  right  for 
the  sake  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  compassion,  free- 
dom from  mistrust,  and  dispositicm  to  believe  well  of  our 
neighbour,  this  general  temper,  I  say,  accompanies  and  is 
plainly  the  effect  of  love  and  good-will.  And,  though  such 
is  the  world  in  which  we  live,  that  experience  and  knowledge 
of  it,  not  only  may,  but  must  beget  in  us  greater  regard  to 
ourselves,  and  doubtfulness  of  the  characters  of  others,  than 
is  natural  to  mankind ;  yet  these  ought  not  to  be  carried 
fui-ther  than  the  nature  and  course  of  things  make  necessary. 
It  is  still  true,  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  bad  as  it 
is,  that  a  real  good  man  had  rather  be  deceived,  than  be 
suspicious  ;  had  rather  forego  his  kno^\"n  riglit,  than  run  the 
venture  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  This  is  the  general 
temper  of  that  charity,  of  which  the  apostle  asserts,  that  il 
he  had  it  not,  giving  his  body  to  be  burned  would  avail  hiiu 
nothing ;  and  which,  he  says,  shall  never  fail. 

The  happy  influence  of  this  temiicr  extends  to  every  dif- 
ferent relation  and  circtimstance  in  human  life.  It  plainly 
renders  a  man  bettor,  more  to  be  desired,  as  to  all  the 
respects  and  relations  we  can  stand  in  to  each  other.  The 
benevolent  man  is  disposed  to  make  use  of  all  external  ad- 
vantages in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  contribute  to  the  good 
of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  ovm  satisfaction.  Ilis  own  satis- 
faction consists  in  this.  He  will  be  easy  and  kind  to  his 
dependents,  compassionate  to  the  poor  and  distressed, 
fnendly  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  This  includes  the 
good  neighbour,  parent,  master,  magistrate ;  and  such  a 
behaviour  would  plainly  make  dependence,  inferiority,  and 
oven  sciTJtude,  easy.  So  that  a  good  or  charitable  man  of 
>  Cor  xiii. 
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superior  rauk  m  wisdom,  fortvuac,  authoiily,  is  a  commou 
Messing  to  the  place  he  lives  in  ;  happiness  grows  under  hie 
influence.  This  good  principle  in  inferiors  would  discover 
itself  in  paying  respect,  gratitude,  obedience,  as  due.  It 
were,  therefore,  niethinks,  one  just  way  of  trying  one's  own 
character,  to  ask  ourselves.  Am  I  in  reality  a  better  master 
or  servant,  a  better  friend,  a  better  neighbour,  than  such  and 
Kuch  persons ;  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think  not  to  deserve 
tlic  character  of  virtue  and  religion  so  much  as  myself? 

And  as  to  the  spirit  of  party,  wliich  unhappily  prevails 
amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  the  distinctions  which  sci-ve 
for  a  supply  to  it,  some  or  other  of  which  have  obtained  in 
all  ages  and  countries ;  one,  who  is  thus  friendly  to  his  kind, 
will  immediately  make  due  allowances  for  it,  as  what  cannot 
but  be  amongst  such  creatures  as  men,  in  such  a  world  as 
this.  And  as  wrath  and  fury  and  overbearing  upon  these 
occasions  proceed,  as  1  may  speak,  from  men's  feeling  only 
on  their  own  side ;  so  a  common  feeling  for  others  as  well 
as  for  ourselves,  would  render  us  sensible  to  this  truth, 
which  it  is  strange  can  have  so  little  influence  ;  that  we  our- 
selves difier  from  others,  just  as  much  as  they  do  from  us. 
I  put  the  matter  in  this  Avay,  because  it  can  scarce  bo 
expected  that  the  generality  of  men  should  see,  that  those 
things,  which  are  made  the  occasions  of  dissension  and 
fomenting  the  party  spirit,  are  really  nothing  at  all :  but  it 
may  be  expected  from  all  people,  how  much  soever  they  are 
in  earnest  about  their  respective  peculiarities,  that  humanity, 
and  common  good-will  to  their  fellow-creatures,  should  mode- 
rate and  restrain  that  -wi-etched  spirit. 

This  good  temper  of  charity  likewise  would  prevent  strife 
and  eimiity  arising  from  other  occasions  :  it  would  prevent 
our  giving  just  cause  of  offence,  and  our  taking  it  without 
cause.  And  in  cases  of  real  injiuy,  a  good  man  will  mako 
all  allowances  which  are  to  be  made  ;  and,  without  any 
attempts  of  retaliation,  he  will  only  consult  his  ovm  and  other 
men's  security  for  the  future,  against  injustice  and  wrong. 

IV.  1  proceed  to  consider  lastly,  Avhat  is  athrmcd  of  the 
precept  now  explained,  that  it  comprehends  in  it  all  others; 
i.  ('.,  that  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  includes  in  it  aU 
virtues. 

Npv  th)   way  in   wliicb    every   inaxii;i   of  coudnct,   or 
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generul  speculative  assertion,  when  it  is  to  be  explained  at 
large,  should  be  treated,  is,  to  show  what  are  the  particiilaf 
truths  wliich  were  desijjned  to  bo  coinprchender  under  such 
a  general  obscivation,  Iioav  far  it  is  etrictly  true ;  and  then 
the  limitations,  restrictions,  and  exceptions,  if  there  be 
exceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood.  But  it  is  only 
the  former  of  these,  namely,  how  far  the  assertion  in  the 
text  holds,  and  the  ground  of  the  pre-eminence  assigned  to 
the  precept  of  it,  which  in  strictness  comes  into  our  present 
consideration. 

However,  in  almost  every  tlimg  that  is  said  there  is  some- 
what to  be  understood  beyond  what  is  explicitly  laid  down, 
and  which  we  of  course  supply ;  somewhat,  I  mean,  whicli 
would  not  be  commonly  called  a  restriction  or  limitation. 
Thus,  when  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  virtue,  it  is 
not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension,  but  as  a  principle  in 
reasonable  creatures,  and  so  to  be  directed  by  their  reason  ; 
for  reason  and  retlection  comes  into  our  notion  of  a  moral 
agent.  And  that  will  lead  us  to  consider  distant  conse- 
quences, as  well  as  the  immediate  tendency  of  an  action  ;  it 
■*ill  teach  us,  that  the  care  of  some  persons,  suppose  children 
and  families,  is  particularly  committed  to  our  charge  by 
Nature  and  Providence  ;  as  also  that  there  are  other  circum- 
8tances,  sujjpose  friendship  or  former  obhgations,  which 
require  that  we  do  good  to  some,  preferably  to  others. 
Reason  considered  merely  as  subservient  to  benevolence,  as 
assisting  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  will  teach  us  to  have 
particular  regard  to  these  relations  and  circumstances ; 
because  it  is  plaiidy  for  the  good  of  the  world  that  they 
should  be  regarded.  And  as  there  are  numl^erlcss  cases  in 
which,  notwithstanding  appearances,  we  arc  not  competent 
judges,  whether  a  particular  action  will  upon  the  whole  do 
good  or  harm ;  reason  in  the  same  way  will  teach  us  to  bo 
cautious  how  we  act  in  these  cases  of  uncei-tainty.  It  will 
suggest  to  our  consideration,  which  is  the  safer  side ;  how 
liable  we  are  to  bo  led  wrong  by  passion  and  jirivate 
interest ;  and  what  regard  is  due  to  laws,  and  the  judgment 
of  mankind.  All  these  things  must  come  into  consideration, 
were  it  only  in  order  to  determine  which  way  of  acting  is 
likely  to  produce  the  gi-eatest  good.  Thus,  upon  supposition 
that  it  were  in  the  strictest  sense  true,  without  limitutiou, 
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that  benevolence  includes  in  it  all  virtues  ;  yet  reason  must 
come  in  as  its  guide  and  director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own 
end,  the  end  of  benevolence,  the  gieatest  public  good. 
Keason  then  being  tlius  included,  let  us  now  consider  tLe 
truth  of  the  assertion  itself. 

First,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  bo  of  consequence  to 
mankind  or  any  creature,  but  happiness.  This  then  is  all 
which  any  person  can,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  bo  said  to 
have  a  right  to.  We  can  therefore  owe  no  man  anything, 
but  only  to  further  and  promote  his  happiness,  according  to 
our  abilities;  And  therefore  a  disposition  and  endeavour  to 
do  good  to  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  in  the  degree  and 
manner  Avhich  the  ditlerent  relations  we  stand  in  to  them 
require,  is  a  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  we  arc  under  to 
them. 

As  human  nature  is  not  one  simple  uniform  thing,  but  a  com- 
position of  various  parts ;  body,  spirit,  appetites,  particular 
passions  and  affections ;  for  each  of  which  reasonable  self- 
love  would  lead  men  to  have  due  regard,  and  make  suitable 
provision  ;  so  society  consists  of  various  parts,  to  which  w% 
stand  in  diffei'ent  respects  and  relations ;  and  just  benevolence 
would  as  surely  lead  us  to  have  duo  regard  to  each  of  these, 
and  behave  as  the  respective  relations  require.  Eeasonable 
good-NNill,  and  right  behaviour  towards  ©ur  fellow-creatures, 
are  in  a  manner  the  same  :  only  that  the  former  exprtsseth 
the  principle  as  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  the  lattor,  the  principle  as 
it  were  become  external,  i.  e.  exei'ted  in  actions. 

And  so  far  as  temperance,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in 
sensual  pleasures,  and  the  contrary  vices,  have  any  respect 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  any  influence  up>on  then*  quiet,  wel- 
fare, and  happiness ;  as  they  always  have  a  real,  and  often  a 
near  influence  upon  it ;  so  far  it  is  manifest  those  virtues 
may  be  produced  by  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  the 
contrary  vices  would  be  prevented  by  it.  Indeed,  if  men's 
jregard  to  themselves  will  not  restrain  them  from  excess  ;  it 
may  be  thought  little  probable,  that  their  love  to  others  will 
be  suflicient:  but  the  reason  is,  that  their  love  to  others  is 
not,  any  more  than  their  regard  to  themselves,  just,  and  in 
its  due  degree.  There  are  however  manifest  instances  of 
persons  kept  sober  and  temperate  from  rcgai'd  to  their 
aflfairs,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  depend  upon  tLorc 
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And  it  is  obviou?  to  every  one,  that  habitual  excess,  a  disso- 
lute course  of  life,  implies  a  general  neglect  of  the  duties 
'f^e  owe  towards  our  friends,  our  families  and  our  country. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest  that  tlio  common  virtues,  and 
the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may  be  traced  up  to  benevo- 
lence, or  the  want  of  it.  And  this  entitles  the  precept, "  Thou 
filialt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  to  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  it ;  and  is  a  justification  of  the  apostle's  asser- 
tion, that  all  other  commandments  are  comprehended  in  it ; 
whatever  cautions  and  restrictions «  there  are,  which  might 

■■^  For  instance  :  As  we  are  not  competent  judges.,  what  ia  upon 
the  whole,  for  the  good  of  the  world;  there  may  be  other  imme- 
diate ends  appointed  us  to  pursue,  besides  that  one  of  doing  good, 
or  proiluciug  happiness.  Though  the  good  of  the  creation  be  the 
only  end  of  the  author  of  it,  yet  he  may  have  laid  us  under  pai-ti- 
cular  obligations,  which  we  may  discern  and  feel  ourselves  under, 
quite  distinct  from  a  perception,  that  the  observance  or  violation  of 
them  is  for  the  happiness  or  miseiy  of  our  fellow-creatures  (see 
Diss.  ii.  p.  332).  And  this  is  in  fact  the  case.  For  there  are  cer- 
tain dispositions  of  mind,  and  certain  actions,  which  are  in  them- 
selves approved  or  disapproved  by  mankind,  abstracted  from  the 
consideration  of  their  tendency  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
world;  approved  or  disapproved  by  reflection,  by  that  principle 
withia,  which  is  the  guide  of  life,  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
Numberless  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned.  There  are 
pieces  of  treachery,  which  in  themselves  appear  ba.se  and  detestable 
to  every  one.  There  are  actions,  which  perhaps  can  scarce  have 
any  other  general  name  given  them  than  mdecencies,  which  yet  are 
odious  and  shocking  to  human  nature.  There  is  such  a  thing  aa 
meanness,  a  little  mind;  which,  as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  inca- 
pacity, so  it  raises  a  dislike  and  disapprobation  quite  different  from 
that  contempt,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  have,  of  mere  folly.  On 
the  other  hand;  what  we  call  greatness  of  mind,  is  the  object  of 
another  sort  of  approbation,  than  superior  undei-standing.  Fidelity, 
honour,  stiict  justice,  are  themselves  approved  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  their  tendency.  Now, 
whether  it  be  thought  that  each  of  these  are  connected  with  bene- 
volence in  our  nature,  and  so  may  be  considered  as  the  same  thing 
with  it;  or  whether  some  of  them  be  though*;  an  inferior  kind  of 
vii-tues  and  vices,  somewhat  like  natural  beauties  and  deformities; 
or  lastly,  plain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule;  thus  much  however 
is  certain,  that  tlie  things  now  instanced,  and  numberless  otherB, 
are  apjiroved  or  disapproved  by  mankind  in  general,  in  quite  another 
view  than  aa  conducive  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  world. 
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requu'c  to  be  considered,  if  we  were  to  state  \»articularly  aud 
at  length,  wlint  is  virtue  and  light  behaviour  in  mankind. 
Put, 

Secondly,  It  might  be  added,  that  in  a  hipher  and  more 
general  way  of  consideration,  leaving  out  the  particular 
tiature  of  creatures,  and  the  particular  circumstances  in  -whicli 
they  are  placed,  benevolence  seems  in  the  strictest  sense  to  in- 
clude in  it  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  ;  all  that  is  good,  which 
we  have  any  distinct  particular  notion  of.  We  have  no  clear 
conception  of  any  positive  moral  attribute  in  the  supreme 
Being,  but  -what  may  be  resolved  up  into  goodness.'  And,  if 
we  consider  a  reasonable  creatm-e  or  moral  agent,  without 
regard  to  tlie  particular  relations  and  circumstances  in  whieii 
he  is  placed ;  we  cannot  conceive  anything  else  to  come  in 
towards  determining  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked  in  a  higher 
or  lower  class  of  virtuous  beings,  but  the  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree in  which  that  principle,  and  what  is  manifestly  con- 
nected with  it,  prevail  in  him. 

That  which  we  more  strictly  call  piety,  or  the  love  of  God, 
and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  right  temper,  some  may 
perhaps  imagine  no  way  connected  with  benevolence  :  yet 
surely  they  must  be  connected,  if  there  be  indeed  in  being  an 
object  inliiiitely  good.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  tliat 
every  good  afi'eetion  implies  the  love  of  itself;  i.  c.  becomes 
the  object  of  a  new  aflection  in  the  same  i)erson.  Thus,  to 
be  righteous  implies  in  it  the  love  of  righteousness ;  to  bo 
benevolent  the  love  of  benevolence  ;  to  be  good  the  love  ot 
goodness  ;  whether  this  righteousness,  benevolence,  or  good- 
ness, be  viewed  as  in  our  own  mind,  or  in  another's  :  and  the 
love  of  God  as  a  Being  perfectly  good,  is  the  love  of  perfect 
goodness  contemplated  in  a  being  or  person.  Thus  morality 
and  religion,*  virtue  aud  piety,  will  at  last  necessarily  coin- 
cide, run  up  into  one  and  the  same  point,  aud  love  will  be  in 
all  senses  the  end  of  the  commandment. 

"  0  almighty  God,  inspire  us  with  this  Divine  principle  ; 

*  [Compare  Auiil.  Ft.  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  39;  and  mark  that  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  ai-e  resolvable  into  goodness,  only  when  he  l;;i6 
viewed  "  without  regard  to  particular  relations."  As  governor, 
justice  and  veracity  are  distinct  attriDutes  of  his,  consistent  uit\ 
yvodncss;  but  not,  iu  Butler's  system,  resolvable  into  it.] 

*  ["  Morality  is  religion  in  practice,  as  rcli^iLtu  is  morality  Id 
priiaclple." —  Wardla-w.l 
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kill  iu  us  all  tlio  seeds  of  euvy  and  ill-will ;  aud  help  us,  by 
cultivating  v-ithin  ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  to  im- 
prove in  the  love  of  thee.  Thou  hast  placed  us  in  variouH 
k  indrcds,  friendships,  and  relations,  as  the  school  of  discipline 
for  our  affections  :  help  us,  by  the  due  exercise  of  thcni,  to 
improve  to  perfection  ;  till  all  partial  affection  be  lost  in  that 
entire  universal  one,  and  thou,  0  God,  shalt  be  all  in  all  " 


SERMONS  XIII.,  XIV. 

UrOX  THE   LOVE  OF   GOD. 

[Love  to  God  shown  to  be  in  the  highest  degi-ee  reasonable,  from 
the  conatitution  of  man  and  the  character  of  (Jod  (xiii.) 

Love  to  God,  as  influenced  in  its  exercise  by  man's  present  con- 
dition, and  as  perfected  in  heaven  (siv.) 

Iktroduction. 

a  One  extreme  leads  to  another;  enthusiaBm  in  religion  to  reli- 
gion without  feeling. 

D  Love  to  God,  a  complex  affection;  explained. 

c  Summaiy  of  the  argument. 
I  Love  to  God  shown  to  be  reasonable. 

1  From  the  constitution  of  man, 

a  Affection  adapted  to  its  object;  and  resting  in  it,  without 

exterior  aim. 
b  Xo  doubt,  the  pursuit  of  objects  of  affection  ia  often  plcfv 

sm-able;  but  in  a  perfect  state  there  will  be  more  pleasure 

in  possession. 
c  Some  affections,  moreover,  imply  approbation  of  them  when 

reflected  upon;  as  does  the  love  of  goodness.     Hence  tho 

moral  affection  with  which  some  objects  are  regarded. 

2  From  the  character  of  God. 

The  case  proved  by  supposiug — - 

a  A  creature  perfect  according  to  his  nature;  (1)  in  goodness 
(2)  in  wisdom  and  in  power,  who  is  (3)  moreover,  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  ourselves.  From  our  nature 
we  love  him,  revere  him,  and  desire  hLs  approval. 

b  Suppose  this  creature  our  governor;  and  these  affections  arc 
strenj^thened. 

2  K 
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c  Suppose   him  tbc  Almiqlaty  God,  and  these  aflectiona   are 

raisnd  to  the  highest  pitch.     That  he  ia  not  present  to  our 

senses  can  make  no  difference. 
d  Religion  (it  will  be  observed)  brings  into  exercise  no  new 

aflcctions;  it  but  supplies  the  noblest  objects  to  affections 

already  possessed. 
e  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  between  this  love  to  Gcd,  and 

a  regard  for  our  own  interest.     Both  may  be  exercised, 

independently,  and  at  the  same  time. 
f   One  God  is  the  object  of  all  the  affections  which  love  has 

been  defined  as  comprehending,  because  though  one  he  has 

different  perfections. 
Q  Love  to  God,   as  exercised  in  man's  present  condition,  and  as 
perfected  in  heaven. 
Man's  condition  is  imperfect;  a  condition  of  faith  (not  of  sight), 

and  of  sin.     Consider  therefore — 
i  The  feelings  appropriate  to   this  condition: — They  are  Fear, 
Hope,  and  Love;  and  constitute  the  temper  of  Resignation. 
Resignation — 
a  How  formed. 
b  How  it  influences  practice, 
c  \\Tien  it  .is  perfected. 

d  How  it  expresses  and  strengthens  itself  through  devotion. 
3  The  feelings  appropriate  to  man's  state  of  perfection  in  heaven. 
a  Love  as  already  defined,  will  be  perfected  there. 
b  Men  need  objects  of  affection;  and  their  happiness  consists, 

not  in  the  personal  possession  of  such  objects,  but  in  the 

exercise  of  affections  towards  them. 
3  Such  objects  will   be   found  in  heaven,   not  in   material  or 

sensual  things,  but  in  the  highest  degree  in  God  himself. 

(1)  As  the  most  glorious  representation  of  all  beauty 

and  order,  he  vnll  excite  our  admiration: 

(2)  As  a  Being  of  almighty  power,  wisdom,  and  great- 

ness, he  vrill  excite  our  reverence  and  trust: 

(3)  Ab  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness,  he  will,  in  himself, 

be  peculiarly  dear: 

(4)  Especially  when  viewed  in  intimate  relation  to  our- 

selves : 
Happiness  consisting  in  the  gratification  of  our  affec- 
tions in  these  respects. 
Summary — The  whole  shown  to  be  Scriptural  by  quotations  fvovD 
the  experience  of  inspired  me:).] 
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Matt.  xxli.  37. 

Thou  ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  miud. 

EvEKVBODY  knows,  you  tbcrcforo  need  only  jnst  bo  put  Iniuo 
in  mind,  that  there  is  snch  a  thing  us  liaving  so  great 
L^rror  of  one  extreme,  as  to  run  insensibly  and  of  course  a 
into  the  contrary  ;  and  that  a  doctrine's  having  been  a  shelter 
for  enthusiasm,  or  made  to  serve  the  puiTiosc^  of  supersti- 
tion, is  no  proof  of  the  falsity  of  it,'  truth  or  right  being 
somewhat  real  in  itself,  and  so  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
liableness  to  abuse,  or  by  its  supposed  distance  from  or  near- 
ness to  error.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  in 
general,  without  taking  notice  of  the  particular  extrava- 
gances which  have  been  vented  under  the  pretence  or  endea- 
vour of  explaining  the  love  of  God,  or  how  manifestly  we 
are  got  into  the  contrary  extreme,  under  the  notion  of  a 
reasonable  religion  ;  so  very  reasonable,  as  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  heart  and  aflections,  if  these  words  signify 
anything  but  the  faculty  by  which  wo  discern  speculative 
truth. 

By  the  love  of  God  I  would  understand  all  those  regards,  b 
all  these  aflfections  of  mind  which  are  due  immediately  to 
him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  which  rest  in  him  as 
their  end.  As  this  does  not  include  servile  fear,  so  neither 
will  any  other  regards,  how  reasonable  soever,  which 
respect  anjrthing  out  of  or  besides  the  perfection  of  the 
])ivine  nature  come  into  consideration  here.  But  all  fear  is 
not  excluded,  because  his  displeasure  is  itself  the  natural 
proper  object  of  fear.  Reverenee,  ambition  of  his  love  and 
approbation,  delight  in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it,  come 
likeAN-ise  into  this  definition  of  the  love  of  Cod,  because  he  is 
the  natural  object  of  all  those  afiections  or  movements  of 
mind,  as  really  as  he  is  the  object  of  the  affection,  which  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  called  love ;  and  all  of  them  equally 
rest  in  him  as  their  end.  And  they  may  all  be  understood  to 
be  implied  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  without  putting 

'  [See  Preface  to  Sermons,  p.  353.  The  theories  referred  to  in 
this  Introduction  were  advocated  by  Mad.  Guyon  and  Fenelon, 
Rud  opposed  by  Bossuet:  See  the  History  in  Mackintosh's  'Pro- 
press  of  Ethical  Philosophy,'  Sec.  Y.]  ^ 
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any  force  uiion  them  ;  for  he  is  speaking  of  the  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbour,  as  eontsi.Iniiig  the  whole  of  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  is  phibi  that  the  nature  of  man  is  ro  constituted  as  to 
tepl  certain  affections  upon  the  sight  or  contemplation  ol 
certain  objects.  Now  tlie  very  notion  of  affection  implies 
resting  in  its  object  as  an  end.  And  the  particular  affection 
to  good  characters,  reverence  and  moral  love  of  them,  is 
natural  to  all  those  who  have  any  degi-ee  of  real  goodnose  in 
themselves.  This  "will  be  illustrated  by  the  description  of  a 
perfect  character  in  a  creature,  and  by  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  good  man  in  his  presence  Avould  be  affected 
towards  such  a  character.  He  would,  of  course,  feel  the 
affections  of  love,  reverence,  desire  of  his  approbation, 
delight  in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it.  And  surely  aU 
this  is  applieoble,  and  maybe  brought  up  to  that  Being  who 
is  infinitely  more  than  an  adequate  object  of  all  those  affec- 
tions ;  whom  we  arc  commanded  to  love  with  all  om-  heart, 
with  all  our  soul,  and  ^\^th  all  our  mind.  And  of  these 
regards  towards  Almighty  God,  some  are  more  particularly 
suitable  to  and  becoming  so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in 
this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through  ;  and  some  of  them, 
and  perhaps  other  exercises  of  the  mind,  will  be  the  employ* 
ment  and  happiness  of  good  men  in  a  state  of  perfection. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  what  the  following  discourse  will 
contain.  And  it  is  manifest  the  subject  is  a  real  one  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  it  cnthusiastical  or  unreasonable.    And  if  it  be 

I    indeed  at  all  a  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 

1  As  mankind  have  a  faculty  by  which  they  discern  sjiecula- 
tive  truth,  so  we  have  varioxis  affections  towards  external 
objects,  understanding  and  temper,  reason  and  affection,  are 
as  distinct  ideas  as  reason  and  hunger  ;  and  one  Avould  think 
could  no  more  bo  confounded.  It  is  by  reason  that  we  get 
the  ideas  of  several  objects  of  our  affections  ;  but  in  these 
oases  reason  and  affection  are  no  more  the  same,  than  sight 
of  a  particidar  object,  and  the  pleasure  or  uneasiness  conse- 

a  quent  thereupon,  are  the  same.  Now,  as  reason  tends  to 
and  rests  in  the  discernment  of  truth,  the  object  of  it,  so  thfi 
very  nature  of  affection  consists  in  tending  towards,  and 
resting  in  its  objects  as  an  end.  We  do  indeed  often  iu 
commoq    language    say   that    things    arc    loved     desired. 
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esteemed,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  eomewbat  further, 
Bomewhat  out  of  and  beyond  them  ;  yet,  in  these  cases,  wlio- 
ever  will  attend  will  see  that  these  things  are  not  in  reality 
the  objects  of  the  afi'ections,  i.  e.  are  not  loved,  desii-ed, 
esteemed,  but  the  somewhat  further  and  beyond  them.  If 
we  have  no  affections  which  rest  in  what  are  called  their 
objects,  then  what  is  called  afiection,  love,  desire,  hope,  in 
human  nature,  is  only  an  imeasiness  in  being  at  rest — an  un- 
quiet disposition  to  action,  progress,  pursuit,  without  end  or 
meaning.  But  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  delight  in  the 
company  of  one  person,  rather  than  of  another ;  whether  in 
the  way  of  friendship,  or  mirth  and  entertainment,  it  is  all 
one,  if  it  be  without  respect  to  fortune,  honour,  or  increasing 
our  stores  of  knowledge,  or  anything  beyond  the  present 
time  ;  here  is  an  instance  of  an  affection  absolutely  resting 
in  its  object  as  its  end,  and  being  gratified  in  the  same  way 
as  the  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied  with  food.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  asked,  what  advantage  a 
man  hath  in  such  a  course,  suppose  of  study,  particular 
friendships,  or  in  any  other  ;  nothing,  I  say,  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  such  a  question  put  in  a  way  which  supposes  no 
gain,  advantage  or  interest,  but  as  a  means  to  somewhat 
further :  and  if  so,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  real 
interest,  gain  or  advantage  This  is  the  same  absurdity 
witli  respect  to  life  as  an  infinite  series  of  effects  without  a 
cause  is  in  speculation.  The  gain,  advantage  or  interest 
consists  in  the  delight  itself,  arising  from  such  a  faculty's 
having  its  object ;  neither  is  there  any  such  thing  as  happi- 
ness or  enjoyment,  but  what  arises  from  hence.  The  plea- 
sures of  hope  and  of  reflection  are  not  exceptions :  the 
former  being  only  this  happiness  anticipated,  the  latter 
the  same  happiness  enjoyed  over  again  after  its  time.  And 
even  the  general  expectation  of  future  happiness  can  aflFord 
patisfaction,  only  as  it  is  a  present  object  to  the  i^rinciple  of 
self-love. 

It  was  doubtless  intended  that  life  should  be  very  much  a 
pursuit  to  the  gross  of  mankind.  But  this  is  carried  so  much 
fi;rther  than  is  reasonable,  that  what  gives  immediate  satis- 
faction, i.  e.  our  present  interest,  is  scarce  considered  as  our 
interest  at  all.  It  is  inventions  which  have  only  a  remote 
tendency  towards  eDJoyment,  perhaps  but  a  remote  tendency 
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tow-ards  gaining  tlio  means  only  of  enjoyment,  whicli  aro 
chiefly  spoken  of  as  useful  to  the  world.  And  though  thia 
way  v>f  thinking  were  just  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  state 
■we  aro  now  in,  whore  we  know  so  little  of  satisfaction  with- 
out satiety,  yet  it  must  bo  guarded  against  when  we  aro 
considering  the  happiness  of  a  state  of  perfection ;  which 
happiness  being  enjojTucnt  and  not  hope,  must  necessarily 
consist  in  this,  that  our  affections  have  their  objects,  and 
rest  in  those  objects  as  an  end,  i.  e.  be  satisfied  with  them. 
This  will  further  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

Of  the  several  affections  or  inward  sensations  which  par- 
ticular objects  excite  in  man,  there  are  some,  the  having  of 
which  impUcs  tho  love  of  them  when  they  are  reflected  upon.' 
This  cannot  bo  said  of  all  our  affections,  principles,  and 
motives  of  action.  It  were  ridiculous  to  assert  that  a  man 
upon  reflection  hath  tho  same  kind  of  approbation  of  the 
appetite  of  hunger,  or  the  passion  of  fear,  as  he  hath  of  good 
will  to  his  fellow-creatures.  To  be  a  just,  a  good,  a  righteous 
man,  plainly  carries  with  it  a  pecuhar  affection  to,  or  love  ol 
justice,  goodness,  righteousness,  when  these  pi-inciples  aro 
the  objects  of  contemplation.  Now  if  a  man  approves  of,  or 
hath  an  affection  to  any  principle  in  and  for  itself,  incidental 
things  allowed  for,  it  will  be  the  same  whether  he  views  it 
in  his  o'vvn  mind  or  in  another ;  in  himself,  or  in  his  neigh- 
bour. This  is  tho  account  of  our  approbation  of  our  moral 
love  and  affection  to  good  characters,  which  cannot  but  be 
in  those  who  have  any  degToes  of  i-eal  goodness  in  themselves, 
and  who  discern  and  take  notice  of  the  same  princii;le  in 
others. 

From  observation  of  what  passes  within  ourselves,  our 
own  actions,  and  the  beha'viour  of  others,  the  mind  may 
can-y  on  its  reflections  as  far  as  it  pleases  ;  much  beyond 
what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  or  discern  in  our  fellow- 
creatures.    It  may  go  on,  and  consider  goodness  as  become 

*  St.  Austin  observes,  Amor  ipse  ordinate  amandus  est,  quo  bene 
ainatur  quod  amandum  est,  ut  sit  in  nobis  virtus,  qufl,  vivitur 
bene,  t.  e.,  "The  affection  which  we  rightly  have  for  what  is  lovely, 
must  ordinate  justly,  in  due  manner,  and  proportion,  become  the 
object  of  a  new  affection,  or  be  itself  beloved,  in  order  to  our  being 
endued  with  that  virtue  which  \s  the  principle  of  a  good  life."  Civ. 
Dei.  L.  15  c  22. 
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a  uniform  continued  principle  of  action,  as  conducted  by 
reason,  and  forming  a  temper  and  character  absolutely  good 
and  perfect,  which  is  in  a  higher  sense  excellent,  and  propor- 
tionably  the  object  of  love  and  approbation. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  creature  perfect  according  to  his   4 
created  nature  :  let  his  form  be  human,  and  his  capacities  no    a 
more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  chief  of  men.     GoodnesH  {i 
sliall  be  his  proper  character,  with  wisdom  to  direct  it,  and 
I)uwer  >vithin  some  certain  determined  sphere  of  action  to 
exert  it ;  but  goodness  must  be  the  simple  actuating  principle 
^vithin  him,  this  being  the  moral  quality  which  is  amiable, 
or  the  immediate  object  of  love  as  distinct  from  oth-er  aflec- 
tions  of  approbation.     Here,  then,  is  a  finite  object  for  our 
mind  to  tend  towards,  to  exercise  itself  upon ;  a  creature 
perfect  accorduig  to  his  capacity,  fixed,  steady,  equally  un- 
moved by  weak  pity  or  more  weak  fury  and  resentment ; 
forming  the  justest  scheme  of  conduct ;    going   on  undis- 
turbed in  the  execution  of  it  through  the  several  methods  of 
sevei-ity  and  reward,  towards  his  end,  namely,  the  general 
happiness  of  all  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  as  in  itself  right 
and  valuable.     This  character,  though  uniform  in  itself,  in 
its  principle,  yet  exerting  itself  in  diflerent  ways,  or  consi- 
dered in  different  views,  may,  by  its  appearing  variety,  move 
different  affections.     Thus,  the  severity  of  justice  would  not 
affect  us  in  the  same  way  as  an  act  of  mercy.     The  adventi- 
tious qualities  of  wsdom  and  power  may  be  considered  in 
themselves,  and  even  the  strength  of  mind  which  this  immov- 
able goodness  supposes,  may  likewise  bo  viewed  as  an  object 
of  contemplation  distinct  from  the  goodness  itself.    Superior  (2 
excellence  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  superior  wisdom  and  power, 
is  the  object  of  awe  and  reverence  to  all  creatures  whatever 
their  moral  character  be ;  but,  so  far  as  creatures  of  the 
lowest  rank  were  good,  so  far  the  view  of  this  character,  as 
simply  good,  must  appear  amiable  to  them,  be  the  object 
of  or  beget  love.     Further,  suppose  we  were  conscious  that  (3 
this  superior  person  so  far  approved  of  us  that  we  had 
nothing  ser\'iloly  to  fear  from  him,  that  ho  was  really  our 
friend,  and  kind  and  good  to  us  in  particular,  as  ho  had 
occasional  intercourse  Avith  us,  we  must  be  other  creatures 
tlian  we  are,  or  we  could  not  but  feel  the  same  kind  of  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  (whatever  would  bo  the  dogi-oo  of  it) 
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from  this  higbor  acquaintance  and  friendsliip  as  we  feel 
from  common  ones,  tho  intercourtjo  being  real,  and  the  pei- 
Bons  equally  present,  in  both  cases.  We  should  have  a 
more  ardent  desire  to  be  approved  by  his  better  judgment, 
and  a  satisfaction  in  that  approbation  of  the  same  sort  with 
•what  would  bo  felt  in  respect  to  common  persons,  or  bo 
WTOught  in  us  by  their  presence. 

Let  us  now  raise  the  character,  and  suppose  tnis  crcatiue, 
for  we  are  still  going  on  with  the  supposition  of  a  creature, 
our  proper  guardian  and  governor ;  that  we  were  in  a  pro- 
gress of  being  towards  somewhat  further,  and  that  his 
scheme  of  government  was  too  fast  for  our  capacities  to 
comprehend,  remembering  still  that  he  is  perfectly  good  and 
our  friend  as  well  as  our  governor.  Wisdom,  power,  good- 
ness, accidentally  viewed  anywhere,  would  inspu-e  reverence, 
awe,  love  ;  and  as  these  affections  would  be  raised  in  higher 
or  lower  degrees,  in  proportion  as  we  had  occasionally  more 
or  less  intercourse  with  the  creature  endued  with  those 
quahties,  so  this  further  consideration  and  knowledge  that 
he  was  our  proper  guardian  and  governor,  would  much  more 
bring  these  objects  and  quahties  home  to  ourselves,  teach  us 
they  had  a  greater  respect  to  us  in  particular,  that  we  had 
a  higher  interest  in  that  wisdom  and  j^tower  and  goodness. 
We  should  with  joy,  gi'atitude,  reverence,  love,  trust,  and 
dependence,  appropriate  the  character  as  what  we  had  a 
right  in,  and  make  our  boast  in  such  our  relation  to  it ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  would  be  that  we  should  refer 
ourselves  implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  ujton 
him.  As  the  whole  attention  of  life  should  be  to  obey  his 
commands,  so  the  highest  enjoyment  of  it  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  character,  and  our  relation  to  it, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  favour  and  approbation,  and 
from  the  exercise  of  those  affections  towards  him  whicli 
could  not  but  be  raised  from  his  presence.  A  being  who 
has  these  attributes,  who  stands  in  this  relation,  and  is 
tlms  sensibly  present  to  the  mind,  must  necessarily  bo  the 
object  of  these  affections  ;  there  is  as  real  a  coiTespondence 
between  them  as  between  the  lowest  appetite  of  sense  and 
its  object. 

That  this  being  is  not  a  creature,  but  the  Almighty  God, 
that  ho  is  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  doe 
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not  render  him  less  the  object  oi  reverence  and  love  than 
he  would  bo  if  ho  had  those  attributes  only  in  a  limited 
degree.     The  Being  who  made  us,  and  upon  whom  we  en- 
tirely depend,  is  tlio  object  of  some  regards,     lie  hath  given 
us  certain  alfections  of  mind  which  correspond  to  wisdom, 
power,  goodness,  i.  e.,  which  are  raised  upon  view  of  those 
qualities.     If  then  he  be  really  wise,  powerful,  good,  he  is 
the  natural  object  of  those  affections  which  he  hath  endued 
us  with,  and  whi*;li  correspond  to  those  attributes.     'J'hat  he 
is  inlinite  in  power,  perfect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  makes 
no  alteration,  but  only  that  he  is  the  object  of  those  afiec- 
tions  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.     Ho  is  not  indeed  to  be 
discerned  by  any  of  our  senses.     "I  go  forward,  but  he  is 
not  tliei-e ;   and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :   on 
the  left  hand,  where  he  doth  Avork,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  liim, — 
Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him !  that  1  might  eoaio 
even  to  his  scat !" '''     But  is  He  then  afar  0^7     Does  he  not 
till  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence  ?     The  presence  ot 
our  fellow-creatui-es  affects  our  senses,  and  our  senses  give 
us  the  knowledge  of  their  presence,  which   hath  diffcient 
kinds  of  inilucnce  upon  us— love,  joy,  sorrow,  restraint,  en- 
couragement,  reverence — however,    this    influence    is   not 
immediately   from  oiu*   senses,   but   from  that  knowledge. 
Thus  suppose  a  person  neither  to  see  nor  hear  another,  not 
to  know  by  any  of  his  senses,  but  yet  certainly  to  know, 
that  another  was  Avitli  him,  this  knowledge  might,  and  in 
many  cases  would,  have  one  or  more  of  the  effects  before 
mentioned ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  only  reasonable,  but  also 
natural,  to  be  affected  with  a  presence  though  it  be  not  the 
object  of  our  senses.    Whether  it  be,  or  bo  not,  is  merely  an 
accidental  circumstance,  which  needs  not  come  into  consi- 
deration ;  it  is  the  certainty  that  he  is  with  us,  and  we  with 
him,  which  hath  the  influence.    We  consider  persons  then 
as  present,  not  only  when  they  arc  within  reach  of  our 
senses,  but  also  when  we  are  assured  by  any  other  meant! 
that  they  are  within  such  a  nearness ;  nay,  if  they  are  not, 
we  can  recall  them  to  our  mind,  and  be  moved  towards  them 
at  present ;  and  must  He,  who  is  so  much  more  hitimatelj 
\^ita  us,  that  "  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beinj^," 
»  Job  xxiii.  3,  8,  9. 
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bethought  too  distant  to  be  the  object  of  our  affections? 
We  own  and  feel  the  force  of  amiable  and  worthy  qualities 
in  our  fellow-creatures,  and  can  we  be  iusousible  to  the 
contemplation  of  perfect  goodness?  Do  we  reverence  the 
shadows  of  greatness  here  below  ?  are  we  solicitous  about 
honoTU"  and  esteem  and  the  opinion  of  the  world?  And 
sliall  we  not  feel  the  same  with  respect  to  him  whoso  are 
wisdom  and  power  in  the  original,  who  "is  the  God  of  judg- 
ment by  whom  actions  are  weighed  ?"  Thus  love,  reverence, 
desire  of  esteem,  everj'  faculty,  every  affection,  tends  towards, 
and  is  employed  about  its  respective  object  in  common  cases  ; 
and  must  the  exercise  of  them  be  suspended  with  regard  to 
him  alone  who  is  an  object,  an  infinitely  more  than  adequate 
object,  to  our  most  exalted  faculties  ;  him,  "  of  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ?" 

As  we  camiot  remove  from  this  earth,  or  change  our 
general  business  on  it,  so  neither  can  we  alter  oui-  real  na- 
ture ;  therefore,  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can  be  recommended, 
but  only  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  you  are  conscious  of. 
Kcligion  does  not  demand  new  affections,  but  only  claims 
the  direction  of  those  you  akeady  have,  those  affections  you 
daily  feel,  though  unhappily  confined  to  objects  not  altoge- 
ther unsuitable,  but  altogether  unequal  to  them.  We  only 
represent  to  you  the  higher,  the  adequate  objects  of  those 
very  faculties  and  affections.  Let  the  man  of  ambition  go 
on  still  to  consider  disgrace  as  the  gi'catest  evil — honour,  as 
his  chief  good.  But  disgrace  !  in  whoso  estimation  ?  Ho- 
nour! in  whose  judgment  ?  This  is  the  only  question.  11 
shame,  and  delight  in  esteem  be  spoken  of  as  real,  as  any 
settled  ground  of  pain  or  pleasure,  both  these  musi  be  in 
proportion  to  the  supposed  wisdom  and  worth  of  him  by 
whom  we  are  contemned  or  esteemed.  Must  it  then  be 
thoiight  enthusiastical  to  speak  of  a  sensibility  of  this  sort 
which  shall  have  respect  to  an  unerring  judgment,  to  infi- 
nite wisdom,  when  we  are  assured  this  unerring  judgir.eut, 
this  infinite  wisdom,  does  observe  upon  our  actions  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God  in  the 
strictest  and  most  confined  sense.  We  only  offer  and  repre- 
sent the  bighest  object  of  an  affection  sujjposed  already  in 
your  mind.  Some  degree  of  goodness  must  be  previously 
supposed ;  this  always  implies  the  love  of  itself,  on  affection 
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to  gooilncss  ;  the  highest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  atfcc- 
tion,  is  perfect  goodness,  which,  therefore,  \vc  are  to  love 
with  all  our  heaii,  witli  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our 
Btreuffth,  "  Must  we,  then,  forgetting  our  own  interest,  as 
It  were,  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  love  God  for  his  own  sake  ?"' 
No  more  forget  your  own  interest,  no  more  go  out  of  yoiu-- 
eelves  than  when  you  prefer  one  place,  one  prospect,  the 
conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of  another.  Docs  not  every 
aflectiun  necessarily  imply  that  the  object  of  it  be  itsclt 
loved  ?  If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  the  object  of  tlie  affection. 
You  may,  and  ought  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a  gi-eat  mistake  to 
think  you  can  love  or  fear  or  hate  anything  from  considera- 
tion that  such  love  or  fear  or  hatred  may  be  a  means  of 
obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil ;  but  the  question  whether 
we  ought  to  love  God  for  his  sake,  or  for  oui-  o'svn,  being  a  mere 
mistake  in  language,  the  real  question,  which  this  is  mis- 
taken for,  will,  I  suppose,  be  answered  by  observing  that  the 
goodness  of  God  already  exercised  towards  us,  om*  present 
dependence  upon  him,  and  our  expectation  of  futuie  bene- 
fits, ought,  and  have  a  natural  tendency,  to  beget  in  us  the 
affection  of  gi-atitude,  and  greater  love  towards  him,  than 
the  same  goodness  exercised  towards  others,  were  it  only 
for  this  reason  that  every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion 
to  the  sense  we  have  of  the  object  of  it,  and  we  cannot  but 
have  a  more  lively  sense  of  goodness,  when  exercised  towards 
ourselves,  than  when  exercised  towards  others.  I  added 
expectation  of  future  benefits,  because  the  ground  of  that 
expectation  is  present  goodness. 

Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  object  of  tlie  several 
affections— love,  reverence  fear,  desire  of  approbation ;  for 
though  he  is  simply  one,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  him  in 
partial  and  different  views.  He  is  in  himself  one  uniform 
Being,  and  for  ever  the  same,  without  vaiiableness  or  shadow 
of  turning;  but  his  infinite  gicatuess,  his  goodness,  his 
wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To  which  is  to 
be  added,  that,  from  the  changes  iu  our  o-wa.  characters,  toge- 
ther \\ith  his  unchangcablencss,  we  cannot  but  consider 
ourselves  as  more  or  less  tlie  objects  of  his  approbation  an»l 
rcaUy  bo  so,  for  if  he  approves  what  is  good  he  cannot, 
merely  from  the  unchangeablcness  of  his  nature,  approve 
what  is  evil.    IIcjicc  must  arise  more  various  movements  of 
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mind,  more  diflfereiit  kinds  of  affections ;  and  tiiis  greater 
variety  also  is  just  and  reasonable  in  such  creatures  as  we 
are,  though  it  respects  a  Being  simply  one  good  and  perfect. 
As  some  of  these  affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to 
60  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we  are 
passing  through,  so  there  may  be  other  exercises  of  mind,  oi 
some  of  these  in  higher  degrees,  our  employment  and  hap- 
piness m  a  state  of  perfection. 

XIV. 

II  Consider  then  our  ignorance,  the  imperfection  of  our  na- 
ture, our  virtue,  and  our  condition  in  this  world,  with  respect 
to  an  infinitely  good  and  just  Being,  om-  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor, and  you  will  see  what  religious  affections  of  mind 
are  most  particularly  suitable  to  this  mortal  state  we  are 
jjassing  through. 

Though  we  are  not  affected  with  anything  so  strongly  as 
%vhat  we  discern  with  our  senses,  and  though  our  nature 
and  condition  require  that  we  be  much  taken  up  about 
sensible  things,  yet  oiir  reason  convinces  us  that  God  i.s 
present  with  us,  and  w'e  see  and  feel  the  'effects  of  his  good- 
ness ;  he  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  some  regards.  The 
imperfection  of  our  virtue,  joined  with  the  consideration  of 
his  absolute  rectitude  or  holiness,  will  scarce  permit  tliat 
perfection  of  love  which  entu-dy  casts  out  all  fear ;  yet 
goodness  is  the  object  of  love  to  all  creatures  who  have  any 
degree  of  it  themselves,  and  consciousness  of  a  real  endea- 
vour to  approve  ourselves  to  him,  joined  with  the  considera- 
tion of  his  goodness,  as  it  quite  excludes  servile  dread  and 
horror,  so  it  is  plainly  a  reasonable  gi-ound  for  hope  of  his 
favoTU".    Keither  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  love  then  are  excluded, 

1  and  one  or  another  of  these  will  prevail,  according  to  the 
different  views  we  have  of  God,  and  ought  to  prevail  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  we  find  in  our  own  character.  There  is 
a  temper  of  mind  made  up  of,  or  which  follows  from  all 
three — fear,  hope,  love,  namely,  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  which  is  the  general  temper  belonging  to  this  state, 
which  ought  to  bo  the  habitual  frame  of  our  mind  and 
heart,  and  to  be  exerciser  at  proper  seasons  more  distinctly 
In  acta  of  devotion. 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  whole  of  piety;  it 
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includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  and  is  a  source  of  the  most 
settled  quiet  and  composure  of  mind.  There  is  the  general 
piinciple  of  submission  in  our  nature.  Man  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  desire  things,  and  be  uneasy  in  the  want  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  known  value  ;  many  other 
considerations  come  in  to  determine  the  degrees  of  desire, 
particularly  whether  the  advantage  we  take  view  of  bo 
within  the  sphere  of  our  rank.  AVho  ever  felt  uneasiness 
upon  observing  any  of  the  advantages  brute  creatures  have 
over  us?  and  yet  it  is  plain  they  have  several.  It  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  advantages  belonging  to  creatures  of  a 
superior  order ;  thus,  though  we  see  a  tlimg  to  be  highly 
valuable,  yet  that  it  does  not  belong  to  our  condition  of 
bomg  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  desires  after  it,  to  make  us 
rest  satisfied  without  such  advantage-  Kow  there  is  just  the 
fame  reason  for  quiet  resignation  in  the  want  of  everything 
equally  miattainable  and  out  of  our  reach  in  particular, 
though  others  of  our  species  be  possessed  of  it.  All  this 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  life,  to  positive  inconve- 
niences as  well  as  wants  ;  not  indeed  to  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  soitow,  but  to  all  the  uneasmesses  of  reflection, 
murmuring,  and  discontent.  This  is  human  nature  formed 
to  compliance,  yielding,  submission  of  temper.  We  find  the 
principles  of  it  within  us,  and  every  one  exercises  it  towards 
some  objects  or  other,  i.  e,,  feels  it  with  regard  to  some  per- 
sons and  some  circumstances.  Now  this  is  an  excellent 
foimdation  of  a  reasonable  and  religious  resignation.  Nature 
teaches  and  inclines  us  to  take  up  with  our  lot ;  the  consi- 
deration that  the  course  of  things  is  unalterable  hath  a 
tendency  to  quiet  the  mind  under  it,  to  beget  a  submission 
of  temper  to  it ;  but  when  we  can  add  that  this  unalterable 
course  is  appointed  and  continued  by  Infinite  -wisdom  and 
goodness,  how  abs-olute  should  be  our  submission,  hov/  entire 
our  trust  and  dependence  ? 

This  would  reconcile  us  to  our  condition,  prevent  all  the  su- 
pernumerary troubles  arising  from  imagination,  distant  fears, 
impatience ;  all  uneasiness,  except  that  which  necessarily 
arises  from  the  calamities  themselves  we  may  bo  under.  How 
many  of  our  cares  should  we  by  this  means  be  disburdened 
of?  Cares  not  property  our  own,  how  apt  soever  they  may 
be  to  intrude  upon  us  and  we  io  admit  them  ;  the  anxieties 
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of  expectation,  solicitude  about  succcbs  and  disniipointracnt, 
•which,  in  truth,  are  none  of  our  concern.  How  open  to 
every  gratification  ■would  that  mind  be  Miiich  was  clear  of 
tlicse  incumbrances  ? 

Our  resipiation  to  the  will  of  God  may  bo  said  to  be  per- 
fect when  our  will  is  lost  and  resolved  up  into  His  ;  when  we 
rest  in  liis  will  as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most  just,  and  rights 
and  good ;  and  where  is  the  impossibility  of  such  an  aifec- 
tion  to  what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good,  such  a  loyalty  of 
heart  to  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  as  shall  prevail  over 
all  sinister  indirect  desires  of  our  own?  Neither  is  this  at 
bottom  anything  more  than  faith,  and  honesty,  and  fairness 
of  mind,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  indeed,  than  those  words 
are  commonly  used  ;  and  as,  in  common  cases,  fear  and  hope 
and  other  passions  are  raised  in  us  by  their  respective  ob- 
jects, so  this  submission  of  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  this 
religious  resignation,  would  be  as  naturally  produced  by 
our  having  just  conceptions  of  Almighty  God  and  a  real 
sense  of  his  presence  with  us.  In  how  low  a  degree  soever 
this  temper  usually  prevails  amongst  men,  yet  it  is  a  tempei 
right  in  itself ;  it  is  what  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  it  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  to  our  mortal  condition,  and  to  what  wo 
should  endeavour  after  for  our  owTi  sakes  in  our  passage 
through  such  a  world  as  this,  where  is  nothing  upon  which 
we  can  rest  or  depend,  nothing  but  what  we  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  disappointed  in.  Thus  we  might  acquaint 
ourselves  with  God  and  be  at  peace.  This  is  piety  and  reli- 
gion in  the  strictest  sense,  considered  as  a  habit  of  mind, 
an  habitual  sense  of  God's  presence  with  us,  being  affected 
towards  him,  as  present,  in  the  manner  his  superior  nature 
requires  from  such  a  creature  as  man.  This  is  to  walk  with 
God. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  dcTotion  or  religious  worship 
than  that  it  is  this  temper  exerted  into  act.  The  nature  of 
it  consists  in  the  actual  exercise  of  those  affections  towards 
God  which  are  supposed  habitual  in  good  men.  He  is  always 
equally  present  with  us,  but  we  are  so  much  taken  up*  with 
sensible  things  that,  "  Lo,  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I  see  him 
not :  be  passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  liim  not." »    Devo- 

>  Jobix.  11. 
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.lon  is  rctircn.cnl  from  tlic  world  he  has  matlc  to  him  alone ; 
it  is  to  withdraw  from  the  avocations  of  sense,  to  employ 
our  attention  wholly  upon  him  as  upon  an  object  actually  pre- 
sent, to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  atfcctions  of  giati- 
tudc,  love,  reverence,  trust,  and  dependence,  of  which  Infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  is  the  natuj-al  and  only  ade- 
quate object.  We  may  apply  to  the  whole  of  devotion  those 
words  of  the  sen  of  Sirach,  "When  you  glorify  the  Lord 
exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can,  for  even  yet  Vill  he  far  ex- 
ceed ;  and  when  you  exalt  him  put  forth  all  your  strcngi?j, 
and  be  not  weary,  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough."  =■  Our 
most  raised  atlections  of  every  kind  camiot  but  fall  short  and 
be  disproportionate  when  an  infinite  Being  is  the  object  of 
them.  This  is  the  highest  exercise  and  employment  of 
mind  that  a  creature  is  capable  of.  As  this  divine  service 
and  worship  is  itself  absolutely  due  to  God,  so  also  is  it  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  a  further  end,  to  keep  alive  upon  our 
Aunds  a  sense  of  his  authority,  a  sense  that  in  our  ordinary 
ehavioiu-  amongst  men  we  act  under  him  as  our  Governor 
and  Judge. 

Thus  you  see  the  temper  of  mind  respecting  God,  Avliich 
IS  particularly  suitable  to  a  state  of  impeifection,  to  crea- 
tures in  a  progress  of  being  towards  somewhat  further. 

Suppose  now  this  something  further  attained,  that  we 
were  arrived  at  it ;  what  a  perception  will  it  be  to  see  and 
know  and  feel  that  onr  trust  was  not  vain,  our  dependence 
not  groundless  ?  That  the  issue,  event,  and  consummation 
came  out  such  as  fully  to  justify  and  answer  that  resigna- 
tion ?  If  the  obscure  view  of  the  Divme  perfection  which 
we  have  in  this  world  ought  in  just  consequence  to  beget  an 
entire  resignation,  what  will  this  resignation  be  exalted  into 
when  we  shall  see  face  to  face  and  know  as  we  are 
kno^^•n?  If  we  cannot  form  any  distinct  notion  of  that 
perfection  of  the  love  of  God  which  casts  out  all  fear,  of 
that  enjoyment  of  him  which  will  be  the  happiness  of  good 
men  hereafter,  the  consideration  of  our  wants  and  capaci- 
ties of  happiness,  and  that  he  will  be  an  adequate  supply  to 
them,  must  serve  us  instead  of  such  distinct  ccaception  of 
the  particular  happiness  itself. 

"  EccluB  -sliiL  3 
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I,ot  US,  then,  eiippoKc  a  man  entirely  disengaged  from  bn- 
siness  and  pleasure,  sitting  doTNTi  alone  and  at  leisure,  to 
reflect  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition  of  being,  lie 
would  iuiinediately  feel  that  he  was  by  no  means  complete 
of  himself,  but  totally  insufficient  for  his  own  happiness. 
One  may  venture  to  affirm  that  every  man  hath  felt  this 
whether  he  hath  again  reflected  upon  it  or  not.  It  is  feeling 
this  deficiency  that  they  are  unsatisfied  with  themselves 
which  makes  men  look  out  for  assistance  from  abroad,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  various  kinds  of  amusements  alto- 
gether needless  any  otherwise  than  as  they  serve  to  fill  up 
the  blank  spaces  of  time,  and  so  hhider  their  feeling  this 
deficiency  and  being  une-asy  with  themselves.  Now,  if  these 
external  things  we  take  up  with  were  really  an  adequate 
supply  to  this  deficiency  of  human  nature,  if  by  their  means 
our  capacities  and  desires  were  all  satisfied  and  filled  up, 
then  it  might  be  truly  said  that  we  had  found  out  the  proper 
happiness  of  man,  and  so  might  sit  down  satisfied  and  be  at 
rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  if  it  appears  that  th© 
amusements  which  men  usually  pass  their  time  in  are  so  fa. 
from  coming  up  to,  or  answering  our  notions  and  desires  of 
happiness  or  good,  that  they  are  really  no  more  than  what 
they  are  commonly  called,  somcAvhat  to  pass  away  the  time, 
i.  c,  somewhat  which  serves  to  turn  us  aside  from  and  pre- 
vent our  attending  to  this  our  internal  poverty  and  want ;  if 
they  serve  only,  or  chiefly  to  suspend,  instead  of  satisfying 
our  conceptions  and  desires  of  happiness ;  if  tho  want  re- 
mains, and  we  have  found  out  little  more  than  barely  tho 
means  of  making  it  less  sensible,  then  are  we  still  to  seek 
for  somewhat  to  be  an  adequate  supply  to  it.  It  is  plain 
that  there  is  a  capacity  in  the  natuie  of  man  which  neither 
riches,  nor  honours,  nor  sensual  gratifications,  nor  anything 
in  tiiis  world  can  perfectly  fill  up  or  satisfy,  there  is  a  deeper 
and  more  essential  want  than  any  of  these  things  can  be  the 
supply  of;  yet  surely  there  is  a  possibility  of  somewhat 
whicli  may  fill  up  our  capacities  of  happiness  ;  somewhat  in 
which  (lur  souls  may  find  rest :  somewhat  which  may  bo  to 
us  that  satisfactory  good  we  are  inquiring  after,  but  it 
cannot  be  anything  Avhich  is  valuable  only  as  it  tends  to 
some  further  end.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  got  this 
vorld  so  much  into  ineir  hearts  as  not  to  be  able  to  considei 
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happiucss  as  consisling  in  anytliing  but  propcitj  ami  posecfl- 
•sioiis,  •which  aro  ouly  vahiablo  as  the  means  to  sumcwliat 
else,  cannot  have  the  least  glimpse  of  the  subject  before  us, 
wiiich  is  the  end,  not  the  means,  the  thmg  itself,  not  some- 
what in  order  to  it ;  but  if  you  can  lay  aside  that  general, 
confused,  undeterminate  notion  of  happiness,  as  consisting 
in  such  possessions,  and  fix  in  yom-  thoughts  that  it  ically 
can  consist  in  nothing  but  in  a  faculty's  havmg  its  proper 
object,  you  will  clearly  see  that,  i)i  the  coolest  way  of  con- 
eideration,  without  either  the  heat  of  fanciful  enthusiasm  or 
the  warmth  of  real  devotion,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  au  infinite  Being  may  himself  be,  if  he  i^leases, 
the  supply  to  01  the  capacities  of  our  nature.  All  the 
common  enjoyments  of  life  arc  from  the  faculties  he  hath 
endued  us  with,  and  the  objects  he  hath  made  suitable  to 
them.  He  may  himself  be  to  us  infinitely  more  than  all 
these ;  he  may  be  to  us  all  that  wo  want.  As  our  under- 
standing can  contemplate  itself,  and  our  affections  be  exer- 
cised upon  themselves  by  reflection,  so  may  each  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  upon  any  other  mind ;  and  since  the 
Sui)reme  Mind,  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all  thmgs,  is  the 
highest  possible  object  to  himself,  he  may  be  an  adequate 
sui)ply  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  a  subject  to  our 
understanding,  and  an  object  to  our  affections. 

Consider,  then,  when  we  shall  have  put  off  this  mortal  c 
body,  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  sensual  appetites,  and 
those  possessions  which  are  now  the  means  of  gi-atification 
shall  be  of  no  avail ;  when  this  restless  scene  of  business 
and  vain  iileasures  which  now  diverts  us  from  ourselves 
shall  be  all  over,  we,  our  proper  self,  shall  still  remain ;  wo 
shall  still  continue  the  same  creatm-es  we  are,  with  wants 
to  bo  supplied  and  capacities  of  happiness.  We  must  have 
faculties  of  perception,  though  not  sensitive  ones,  raid  plea- 
sure or  uneaaicess  from  our  perceptions,  as  now  we  have. 

'i'hcre  are  certain  ideas  which  we  express  by  the  words  (i) 
order,  harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  the  furthest  removed 
from  anything  sensual.  Kow  what  is  there  in  those  mtol- 
lectual  images,  forms,  or  ideas  which  begets  that  approbation, 
love,  delight,  and  even  rapture,  which  is  seen  in  some 
per-son's  faces  upon  having  those  objects  jtresont  to  their 
minds?— "Mere  enthusiasm  1"     Be  it  what  it  will,  tliore  «u/ 
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objects,  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  wLicli  all  mankind  bavo 
delight  from,  quite  distinct  from  their  affording  gratification 
to  sensual  appetites,  and  from  quite  another  Naew  of  them, 
than  as  being  for  their  interest  and  fm'ther  advantage.  The 
faculties  from  which  wo  are  capable  of  these  pleasures,  and 
tlie  pleasures  themselves,  are  as  natural,  and  as  much  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  any  sensual  appetite  whatever  and  the 
pleasure  from  its  gratification.  Words,  to  be  sm-e,  are 
Avantiug  upon  this  subject :  to  say  that  everything  of  grace 
and  beauty  throughout  the  whole  of  Kature,  everything 
excellent  and  amiable  shared  in  difierently  lower  degrees  by 
the  Avhole  creation,  meet  in  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all 
things  ;  this  is  an  inadequate,  and  perhaps  improper  way,  ol 
speaking  of  the  Divine  Natme,  but  it  is  manifest  that  abso- 
lute rectitude,  the  perfection  of  being,  must  be  in  all  senses 
and  in  every  respect  the  highest  object  to  the  mind. 
.(I)  In  this  world  it  is  only  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  power 
and  greatness  which  we  discern  ;  it  is  not  impossible  that 
hereafter  the  qualities  themselves  in  the  Supreme  Being  may 
be  the  immediate  object  of  contemplation.  What  amazing 
wonders  are  opened  to  view  by  late  improvements  !  What 
an  object  is  the  universe  to  a  creature,  if  there  be  a  creature 
who  can  comprehend  its  system !  But  it  must  be  an  infinitely 
higher  exercise  of  the  understanding  to  view  the  scheme  of 
it  m  that  Mind  which  projected  it  before  its  foundations 
were  laid  ;  and  surely  we  have  meaning  to  the  words  when 
we  speak  of  going  further,  and  viewing,  not  only  this 
gystem  in  his  miud,  but  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  itself 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  same  may  be  said  of  power ; 
but  since  wisdom  and  power  are  not  God,  he  is  a  wise,  a 
powerful  Being ;  the  Divine  natm-e  may,  therefore,  be  a  fur- 
ther object  to  the  understanding.  It  is  nothing  to  observe  that 
our  senses  give  us  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tilings ; 
efiects  themselves,  if  we  knew  them  thoroughly,  would  givo 
US  but  imperfect  notions  of  wisdom  and  power,  much  less 
of  his  being,  in  whom  they  reside.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
any  fanciful  notion  of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  but  only  re- 
presenting to  you  how  much  a  higher  object  to  the  under- 
gtanding  an  infinite  Being  himself  is  than  the  things  which 
h©  has  made,  and  this  is  no  more  than  saying  ll'at  the 
Creator  is  superior  to  the  works  of  h-s  hands. 
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This  may  bo  illustrated  by  a  low  exaniplo :  suppose  a  ma- 
chine, the  sight  of  wliich  would  raise,  and  diseovoi  ic8  In  its 
contrivance  gratify,  our  curiosity,  the  real  delight,  in  this 
case,  would  aiise  from  its  being  the  effect  of  skill  and  con- 
trivance. This  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer  would  be 
a  higher  object  if  we  had  any  senses  or  ways  to  discern  it ; 
for,  observe,  the  contemplation  of  that  principle,  faculty,  or 
power  which  produced  any  effect  must  be  a  higher  exercise 
of  the  imdei-standing  than  the  contemplation  of  the  effect 
itself.  The  cause  must  be  a  higher  object  to  the  mind  than 
the  effect. 

But  whoever  considers  distuictly  what  the  delight  of 
knowledge  is,  will  see  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  cannot 
be  the  chief  good  of  man ;  all  this,  as  it  is  apphcable,  so  it 
was  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  attribute  of  goodness.  (^3^ 
I  say,  goodness ;  our  being  and  all  our  enjoyments  ai^e  the 
effects  of  it.  Just  men  bear  its  resemblance,  but  how  little 
do  we  know  of  the  original,  of  what  it  is  in  itself?  Hecall 
M'hat  was  before  observed  concerning  the  affection  to  moral 
characters,  which,  m  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  is  plaudy 
natural  to  man  and  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  nature. 
Suppose  this  improved,  as  it  may  be  improved  to  any  degree 
whatever,  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  then 
suppose  that  they  had  a  real  view  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  an  everlasting  righteousness ;  of  the  conformity  of 
the  Divine  will  to  the  law  of  truth,  in  which  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  consist ;  of  that  goodness  in  the  sovereign 
mind  which  gave  birth  to  the  universe :  add,  what  will  be 
true  of  all  good  men  hereafter,  a  consciousness  of  having  an 
interest  in  what  they  are  contemplating.  Suppose  thein 
able  to  say,  "  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever,"  would 
they  bo  any  longer  to  seek  for  what  was  their  chief  happi- 
ness, their  final  good  ?  Could  the  utmost  stretch  of  their 
capacities  look  further ?  "Would  not  infinite  perfect  good- 
ness be  their  very  end,  the  last  end  and  object  of  their 
affections,  beyond  which  they  could  neither  have  nor  desiie, 
jaeyond  which  they  could  not  fonn  a  wish  or  thought  r* 

Consider  wherein  that  presence  of  a  fi  icnd  consists,  which  (4  ) 
uas  often  eo  strong  an  effect,  as  wholly  to  possess  the  mind, 
and  entirely  suspend  all  other  affections  and   regards  ;  and 
which  itself  affords  the  highest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

2  L  2   ' 
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lie  16  witLiu  rcacli  of  the  senses.  Now,  as  cur  capacities  of 
perception  improve,  we  shall  have,  perhaps  by  some  faculty 
eutu-cly  new,  a  perception  of  God's  presence  with  us  in  a 
nearer  and  stricter  way ;  since  it  is  certain  he  is  more  inti- 
mately present  with  us,  than  anything  else  can  bo.  Proof 
of  the  existence  and  presence  of  any  being  is  quite  different 
from  the  immediate  perception,  the  consciousness  of  it.  What 
then  will  be  the  joy  of  heart,  which  his  presence,  and  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  who  is  the  life  of  the  universe,  will 
inspire  good  men  with,  when  they  shall  have  a  sensation, 
tliat  he  is  the  Sustainer  of  their  being,  that  they  exist  in  him  ; 
when  they  shall  feel  his  influence  to  cheer  and  enliven  and 
support  theu"  frame,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  now  no 
concei)tiou  ?  He  will  be  in  a  literal  sense  their  strength  and 
their  portion  for  ever. 

When  we  speak  of  things  so  much  above  our  comprehen- 
eion,  as  the  emjjloyment  and  happiness  of  a  future  state, 
doubtless  it  behoves  us  to  speak  with  all  modesty  and  dis- 
trust of  ourselves.  But  the  Scripture  represents  the  haj)pi- 
ness  of  that  state  under  the  notions  of  seeing  God,  seeing 
liim  as  he  is,  knowing  as  we  are  kno^\Ti,  and  seeing  face  to 
face.  These  words  are  not  general  or  imdetermined,  but  ex- 
press a  particular  determinate  happiness.  And  I  will  be  bold 
to  say,  that  nothing  can  account  for,  or  come  up  to  these 
expressions,  but  only  this,  that  God  himself  will  be  an  object 
to  our  faculties,  that  he  himself  will  be  our  happuiess ;  as 
distinguished  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  state,  whic'i 
seem  to  arise,  not  immediately  from  him,  but  from  the  objects 
he  has  adapted  to  give  us  delight. 
Humtn,  To  conclude  :  Let  us  suppose  a  person  tired  with  care  and 
sorrow  and  the  repetition  of  vain  delights  which  fill  up  the 
round  of  life  ;  sensible  that  evei-j-thing  here  below  in  its  best 
estate  is  altogether  vanity.  Suppose  him  to  feel  that  deli- 
ciency  of  himian  nature,  before  taken  notice  of ;  and  to  be 
convmced  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate  supply  to  it, 
What  could  be  more  applicable  to  a  good  man,  in  this  state 
of  mind  ;  or  b,  tter  express  his  present  wants  and  distant 
hopes,  his  passage  through  this  world  as  a  progi-ess  towards 
tt  state  ot  perlecfrion,  than  the  following  passages  in  the 
dovotions  of  the  royal  prophet?  They  are  plainly  in  a 
higucr  and  more  proper  sense  applicable  to  this,  than  tLc^ 
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could  be  lo  anything  else.  "  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfec- 
tion. Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  thei-e  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.  My  flesh 
and  my  heart  faileth  :  but  God  is  the  strengtli  of  my  Iieart, 
and  my  portion  for  ever.  Like  as  the  hart  desircth  tho 
water-brooks,  so  longetli  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.  ^My 
Boul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  God:  when 
shall  I  corae  to  appear  before  him  ?  How  excellent  is  thy 
loving-kindness,  0  God  !  and  the  children  of  men  shall  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  bo 
satisfied  Avith  the  plenteousness  of  thy  house  :  and  thou 
shalt  give  them  drink  of  thy  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river. 
For  with  thee  is  tlic  well  of  life :  and  in  thy  light  shall  wo 
see  light.  Blessed  is  the  man  -whom  thou  choosest,  and 
receivest  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  in  thy  court,  and  shall 
be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy  holy 
temple.  Blessed  is  tlie  people,  0  Lord,  that  can  rejoice  in 
thee :  they  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
Then*  delight  shall  be  daily  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  they  make  their  boast.  For  thou  art  the  glory  of 
their  strength  :  and  in  thy  loving-kindness  they  shall  be  ex- 
alted. As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  presence  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  wlien  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  it.  Thou  shalt  show  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in 
tliy  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  tliy  right  hand  there 
is  pleasure  for  evermore." 
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UPON  THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN. 

EcCLES.  viii.  16,  17. 

When  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  see  the  busi- 
ness that  is  done  upon  the  earth :  Then  I  beheld  all  the  work  cf 
<}od,  that  a  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that  is  done  under  the 

'  [One  of  the  most  impressive   examples  of  Butler's  wisdom. 
BJajjy  of  the  thoughts  given  here  are  expanded  in  the  Analog.] 
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Bun:  because  though  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall 
not  finrl  it;  yta  fui-ther,  though  a  ^vise  man  think  to  know  it,  yek 
shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it. 
The  writings  of  Solomon  are  very  much  taken  up  Avith 
reflections  upon  human  nature,  and  human  life  ;  to  which 
ho  hath  added,  in  this  book,  reflections  upon  the  constitution 
of  things.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  little  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  great  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his  researches 
into  the. general  constitution  of  Nature,  might  be  the  occa- 
sion of  his  confining  himself,  so  much  as  he  hath  done,  to 
life  and  conduct.  However,  upon  that  joint  review  he  ex- 
presses great  ignorance  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  method 
of  his  providence  in  the  government  of  tlie  world  ;  greai 
labour  and  weariness  in  the  search  and  observation  he  had 
employed  himself  about :  and  great  disappointment,  pain, 
and  even  vexation  of  mind,  upon  that  udiich  he  had  remarked 
of  the  appearances  of  things,  and  of  what  was  going  forward 
upon  this  earth.  This  whole  review  and  inspection,  and  the 
lesult  of  it,  sorrow,  perplexity,  a  sense  of  his  necessary  igno- 
rance, suggests  various  reflectio.is  to  his  mind.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this  ignorance  and  dissatisfaction,  there  is 
somewhat  upon  which  he  assuredly  rests  and  depends ; 
Bomewhat,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
the  only  concern  of  man.  Following  this  his  method  and 
train  of  reflection,  let  us  consider, 

I.  The  assertion  of  the  text,  the  ignorance  of  man ;  that 
the  wisest  end  most  knowing  cannot  comprehend  the  waj's 
and  works  of  God  :  and  then, 

II.  What  are  the  just  consequences  of  this  observation  and 
knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  the  reflections  which  it 
leads  us  to. 

I.  The  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  comprehend  tbe 
works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs  of  his  pro\idence  in 
the  creation  and  govei-nment  of  the  world. 

Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our  depth,  and 
beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmost  reach.  And  yet  i+  is  as 
certain  that  God  made  the  world,  as  it  is  certain  that  eifecte 
must  have  a  cause.  It  is  indeed  in  general  no  more  than 
effects,  that  the  most  knowing  are  acqiuxinted  with :  for  oe 
to  causes,  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  igno- 
rant.   What  are  the  lavrs  by  whjcli  matter  acts  upon  mt^tt^j 
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but  certain  effects  ;  which  eome,  having  observed  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  have  reduced  to  general  rules  ?*  The  real 
nature  and  essence  of  beings  likewise  is  wliat  we  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  of.  All  these  things  are  bo  entirely  out  of 
our  reach,  that  we  have  not  the  least  glimpse  of  them.  And 
we  know  little  more  of  ourselves,  than  we  do  of  the  world 
about  us  :  how  we  were  made,  how  our  being  is  continued 
and  preserved,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds  arc,  and  upon 
what  the  power  of  exercising  them  depends.  "  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  :  marvellous  are  Tliy  works,  and  that 
my  soul  knoweth  right  well."  Our  own  nature,  and  the 
objects  we  are  surrounded  with,  serve  to  raise  our  curiosity ; 
but  we  are  quite  out  of  a  condition  of  satisfying  it.  Every 
secret  which  is  disclosed,  every  discovery  which  is  made, 
every  new  effect  which  is  brought  to  view,  serves  to  con- 
vince us  of  numberless  more  which  remain  concealed,  and 
which  we  had  before  no  suspicion  of.  And  what  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  the  whole  creation,  in  the  same  way  and  as 
thoroughly  as  we  are  with  any  single  object  in  it  ?  What 
would  all  this  natural  knowledge  amount  to  ?  it  must  be  a 
low  curiosity  indeed  which  such  superficial  knowledge  could 
satisfy.  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  serve  to  convince  us 
of  our  ignorance  still  ;  and  to  raise  our  desire  of  knowing 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  the  author,  the  cause,  and 
the  end  of  them  ? 

As  to  the  government  of  the  world  :  though  from  consider- 
ation of  the  final  causes  which  come  within  oui-  knowledge  ; 
of  characters,  personal  merit  and  demerit ;  of  the  favour 
and  disapprobation,  which  respectively  are  due  and  belong 
to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  which  therefore  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  mind  which  sees  things  as  they  really  are  ; 
though  I  say,  from  hence  we  may  know  somewhat  concern- 
ing the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  enough  to  enforce  upon  us  religion  and  the  practice 
of  virtue :  yet,  since  the  monarchy  of  the  universe  is  a 
dominion  unlimited  in  extent,  and  everlasting  in  duration  ; 
the  general  system  of  it  must  ncccssaiily  be  quite  beyond 
our  comprehension.     And,  since  there  appears  such  a  subor- 

*  [This  sentence  contains  an  accurate  definition  of  Law,  as  iised  in 
natnral  science.  It  is  no  force  or  power,  but  simply  a  generalized 
feet.] 
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dinvlion  anJ  reference  of  the  several  parts  lo  cacb  other,  as 
to  constitute  it  properly  one  administration  or  government ; 
we  cannot  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  part,  without 
Icuowing  the  whole.  This  surely  should  convince  us,  that 
■we  are  much  less  competent  judges  of  the  very  small  part 
•which  comes  under  our  notice  in  this  world,  than  we  aro 
!ipt  to  imagine.  "  No  heart  can  thiniv  upon  these  things  wor- 
thily ;  and  who  is  able  to  conceive  his  way  ?  it  is  a  tempest 
which  no  man  can  see  :  for  the  most  part  of  his  works  are 
hid.  Who  can  declare  the  works  of  his  justice?  for  his 
covenant  is  afar  off,  and  the  trial  of  all  things  is  in  the  end  :" 
*.  e.  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  children  of  men  arc  not 
yet  completed,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  that  part  which 
is  before  us.  "  So  that  a  man  cannot  say,  this  is  worse  than 
that :  for  in  time  they  shall  be  well  approved.  Thy  faithful- 
ness, 0  Lord,  reachcth  unto  the  clouds :  thy  righteousness 
standeth  like  the  strong  mountains  :  thy  judgments  are  like 
the  great  deep.  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his 
time  :  Also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart  ;  so  that  no 
man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end."  And  thus  St.  Paul  concludes  a  long  argu- 
ment upon  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence  :  "  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  IIow  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out !  for  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?" 

Thus  the  scheme  of  Providence,  the  ways  and  works  of 
God,  aro  too  vast,  of  too  large  extent  for  our  capacities.* 
There  is,  as  I  may  speak,  such  an  expense  of  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the  fonnation  and  government  of 
the  world,  as  is  too  much  for  us  to  take  in  or  comprehend. 
Power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  manifest  to  us  in  all 
those  works  of  God,  Avhich  come  within  our  view :  but  there 
arc  likewise  infinite  stores  of  each,  pom-ed  forth  throughout 
tlie  immensity  of  the  creation  ;  no  part  of  which  can  be  tho- 
roughly understood,  without  taking  in  its  reference  and 
respect  to  the  whole:  and  this  is  what  we  have  not  faculties 
for. 

And  as  the  works  of  God,  and  his  scheme  of  government, 

•  [See  Anal  Ft.  I.  chap,  vii.,  and  Pt.  TJ.  chap,  iv.j 
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aro  above  our  capacities  thoroughly  to  comprehend:  so 
tlicre  possibly  may  be  reasons  which  orip.inally  made  it  tit 
that  many  things  should  be  concealed  from  ns,  whicli  we 
have  pe.-liaps  natural  capacities  of  understanding:  many 
things  concerning  the  designs,  methods  and  ends  of  Divine 
Providence  "n  the  government  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
manner  of  absurdity  in  supposing  a  veil,  on  puiposc  dra'wn 
over  some  scenes  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
the  sight  of  which  might  some  way  or  other  strike  us  too 
strongly ;  or  that  better  ends  are  designed  and  served  by 
their  being  concealed,  thaa  could  be  by  their  being  exposed 
to  our  knowledge.  The  Almighty  may  cast  clouds  and 
darkness  round  about  him,  for  reasons  and  purposes  of  which 
we  have  not  the  least  ghrapse  or  conception. 

However,  it  is  surely  reasonable,  and  what  might  have 
been  expected,  that  ci-eatures  in  some  stage  of  their  being, 
suppose  in  tho  infancy  of  it,''  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
discipline  and  improvement,  where  their  patience  and  sub- 
mission is  to  bo  tried  by  afiflictions,  where  temptations  aro 
to  be  resisted,  and  difficulties  gone  through  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Now  if  the  greatest  pleasures  and  pains  of 
the  present  life  may  be  overcome  and  suspended,  as  they 
manifestly  may,  by  hope  and  fear,  and  other  passions  and 
affections  ;  then  the  evidence  of  religion,*  and  the  sense  of 
the  consequences  of  vii-tue  and  vice,  might  have  been  such 
as  entirely  in  all  cases  to  prevail  over  those  afflictions,  diffi- 
culties and  temptations ;  prevail  over  them,  so  as  to  render 
them  absolutely  none  at  all.  But  the  very  notion  itself  now 
mentioned,  of  a  state  of  discipline  and  improvement,  neces- 
sarily excludes  such  sensible  evidence  and  con\iction  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice.  Keligion 
consists  in  submission  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.' 
Our  condition  in  this  world  is  a  school  of  exercise  for  this 
temper  -J  and  our  ignorance,  the  6hallo^\Tiess  of  our  reason, 
the  temptations,  difficulties,  afflictions,  which  we  are  exposed 
to,  all  equally  contribute  to  make  it  so.  The  general  obser- 
vation may  be  carried  on,  and  whoever  will  attend  to  the 
thing  will  plainly  see,  that  less  sensible  evidence,  with  lesa 

*  [Anal.  Pt.  I.  chap,  iv.]  »  [Anal.  Ft.  IL  p.  297.] 

•  [Ser-  3HV.]  '  [Anal.  Pt.  J.  cjiap,  iy.J 
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diffioulty  in  practice,  is  the  same,  as  more  sensible  evidence, 
with  greater  difficulty  in  practice.  Therefore  difficulties  in 
Bpeculation  as  much  come  into  the  notion  of  a  state  of  disci- 
pline, as  difficulties  in  practice :'  and  so  the  same  reason  or 
account  is  to  bo  given  of  both.  Thus,  though  it  is  indeed 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  gi-catcr  merit  of  aseeut.  Mpon  little 
or  no  evidence,  than  upon  demonstration  ;  yet  the  strict  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  with  less  sensible  evidence,  docs  imply 
in  it  a  better  character,  than  the  same  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it  upon  moKe  sensible  evidence.  This  fully  ac- 
counts for  and  explains  that  assertion  of  our  Saxiour," 
"Blessed  are  tlicy  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  ;" 
have  become  Christians  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  upon  less 
sensible  evidence,  tlian  that  which  Thomas,  to  whom  he  is 
speaking,  insisted  upon. 

But  after  all,  the  same  account  is  to  be  given,  why  we 
were  placed  in  these  circumstances  of  ignorance,  as  why 
nature  has  not  furnished  us  M-ith  wings ;  namely,  that  we 
were  designed  to  be  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  I  am  afraid 
we  think  too  highly  of  ourselves  ;  of  our  rank  in  the  creation, 
and  of  what  is  due  to  us.  Wjiat  sphere  of  action,  what 
business  is  assigned  to  man,  that  he  has  not  capacities  and 
knowledge  fully  equal  to  ?  It  is  manifest  he  has  reason,  and 
knowledge,  and  faculties  superior  to  the  business  of  the 
present  world :  faculties  which  appear  superfluous,  if  we  do 
not  take  in  the  respect  which  they  have  to  somewhat  fur- 
ther, and  beyond  it.  If  to  acquire  knowledge  were  our  pro- 
per end,  we  should  indeed  be  but  poorly  provided :  but  ii 
somewhat  else  be  our  business  and  duty,  we  may,  notwith- 
standing our  ignorance,  be  well  enough  furnished  for  it ;  and 
the  observation  of  our  ignorance  may  be  of  assistance  to  us 
in  the  discharge  of  it. 

II.  Let  us  then  consider,  what  are  the  consequences  of  this 
knowledge  and  observation  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  the 
reflection  it  leads  to. 

First,  We  may  learn  from  it,  with  what  temper  of  mind  a 
man  ouglit  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  religion ;  namely, 
with  expectation  of  finding  difficulties,  and  with  a  disposi- 
tiv>D  to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with  any  evidence  whatevei; 
which  is  real. 

•  I'Anal.  Pt.  II.  chap.  vi.  p.  241.]  »  John  xx.  29 
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Ho  should  tcfcrehand  expect  things  mysterious,  and  each 
as  he  will  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend,  or  go  to 
tfce  bottom  of.  To  expect  a  distinct  comprclicnsive  view  ol 
tho  Avhole  subject,  clear  of  difiicultics  and  objections,  is  to 
forget  our  natm-e  and  condition  ;  neither  of  which  admit  of 
such  knowledge,  with  respect  to  any  science  whatever. 
A.nd  to  inquire  with  tliis  expectation,  is  not  to  inquire  as  a 
man,  but  as  one  of  another  order  of  creatures. 

Duo  sense  of  the  general  ignorance  of  man  would  also 
beget  in  us  a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with 
any  evidence  whatever,  which  is  real.  I  mention  this  as  tho 
contrary  to  a  disposition,  of  which  there  are  not  wanting 
instances,  to  find  fault  with  and  reject  evidence,  because  it 
is  not  sucli  as  was  desired.'"  If  a  man  were  to  walk  by  twi- 
light, must  he  not  follow  his  eyes  as  much  as  if  it  were  broad 
day  and  clear  sunshine  ?  Or  if  he  were  obliged  to  take  a 
journey  by  night,  would  he  not  give  heed  to  any  light  shin- 
mg  in  tlic  darkness,  till  the  day  should  break  and  the  d*iy- 
star  arise  ?  It  would  not  be  altogether  unnatural  for  him  to 
reflect  how  much  better  it  were  to  have  day-light ;  ho 
might  perhaps  have  great  curiosity  to  see  the  country  round 
about  him ;  he  might  lament  that  the  darkness  concealed 
many  extended  prospects  from  his  eyes,  and  wish  for  the 
sun  to  draw  away  the  veil  ;  but  how  ridiculous  would  it  be, 
to  reject  with  scorn  and  disdain  the  guidance  and  direction 
which  that  lesser  light  might  afford  him,  because  it  was  nci 
the  sun  itself !  if  the  make  and  constitution  of  man,  the  cir- 
cumstances he  is  jjlaced  in,  or  the  reason  of  things  aiiords 
tlie  least  hint  or  intimation,  that  virtue  is  the  law  he  is  bora 
under ;  sceijticism  itself  should  lead  him  to  the  most  strict 
and  inviolable  practice  of  it ;  that  he  may  not  make  the 
dreadful  experiment,  of  leaving  the  course  of  life  marked  out 
for  him  by  nature,  whatever  that  nature  be,  and  entering 
paths  of  his  own,  of  which  he  can  know  neither  the  dangers 
nor  the  end.  For  though  no  danger  be  seen,  yet  darkness, 
ignorance  and  blindness  are  no  manner  of  security. 

Secondly,  our  ignorance  is  the  proper  answer  to  many 
things  which  are  called  objections  against  religion,"  particu- 
larly to  those  which  arise  from  the  appearances  of  evil  and 
inegnlarity  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  the  government 
"»  fAaal.  Pt.  11  chap,  vi.]  "  [Anal.  Pt  IJ,  chap.  iv.J 
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of  the  world.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  scheme, 
even  one  of  so  narrow  a  ccmpass  as  those  which  are  formed 
by  men,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  it ; 
and  the  most  slight  and  superficial  view  of  any  human  con- 
trivance comes  abundantly  nearer  to  a  thoi'ough  kuowledgo 
of  it  than  that  part  which  we  know  of  the  govci-nment  of 
the  world  does  to  the  general  scheme  and  system  of  it,  to 
the  whole  set  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  From  our 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  things,  and  the  scheme  of 
providence  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  from  the  refer- 
ence the  several  parts  have  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole, 
and  from  our  not  being  able  to  see  the  end  of  the  whole,  it 
follows  that  however  perfect  things  are  they  must  even 
necessarily  appear  to  us  otherwise  less  perfect  than  they 
are.'^ 

'^  Suppose  some  veiy  complicated  piece  of  work,  some  system 
or  constitution,  formed  for  some  general  end,  to  which  each  of  the 
parts  bad  a  reference.  The  perfection  or  justness  of  this  work  or 
constitution  would  consist  in  the  reference  and  respect,  which  the 
several  parts  have  to  the  general  design.  This  reference  of  parts  to 
the  general  design  may  be  infinitely  vaiious,  both  in  degree  and 
kind.  Thus  one  part  may  only  contribute  and  be  subsennent  to 
another;  this  to  a  third;  and  so  on  through  a  long  series,  the  last 
part  of  which  alone  may  contribute  immediately  and  directly  to  the 
general  design.  Or  a  part  may  have  this  distant  reference  to  the 
general  design,  and  may  also  contribute  immediately  to  it.  For 
instance :  If  the  general  design  or  end,  for  which  the  complicated 
frame  of  Nature  was  brought  into  being,  is  happiness;  whatever 
affords  present  satisfaction,  and  likewise  tends  to  cany  on  the 
course  of  things,  hath  this  double  respect  to  the  general  design. 
Now  suppose  a  spectator  of  that  work  or  constitution  was  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  ignorant  of  such  various  reference  to  the  general  end,  what- 
ever that  end  be;  and  that,  upon  a  very  slight  and  partial  view 
which  he  had  of  the  work,  several  things  appeared  to  his  eye  aa 
disproportionate  and  vsrong;  others,  just  and  beautiful.  \\Tiat 
would  he  gather  from  these  appearances  ?  He  would  immediately 
conclude  there  was  a  probability,  if  he  could  see  the  whole  reference 
of  the  parts  appearing  WTong  to  the  general  design,  that  this  would 
destroy  the  appearance  of  wrongness  and  disproportion.  But  there 
is  no  probability,  that  the  reference  would  destroy  the  particular 
right  appearances,  though  that  referepce  might  show  the  tJlij^ 
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Tliinlly,  siiicc  the  constitutiou  of  Nature,  and  the  methoiis 
and  designs  of  rrovidelice  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
are  above  our  couiprehensiou,  wo  should  aequiesce  in,  and 
rest  satisfied  with,  our  ignoranec,  turn  our  thoughts  from 
that  which  is  above  and  beyond  us,  and  auidy  ourselves  to 
that  whieh  is  level  to  our  capa»jlties,  and  whieh  is  our  real 
business  and  concern.  Knowledge  is  not  our  proper  happi- 
ao8S.  Whoever  will  in  the  least  attend  to  the  thing  will  see 
that  it  is  the  gaining,  not  the  having  of  it,  which  is  the 
entertainment  of  the  mind ;  indeed,  if  the  proper  happiness 
of  man  consisted  in  knowledge,  considered  as  a  i.  osscssion  or 
trcasuie,  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  hugest  &hare  would 
have  a  very  ill  time  of  it,  as  they  would  be  infinitely  more 
seusibl'^  than  others  of  their  poverty  in  this  respect ;  thus 
he  who  increases  knowledge  would  eminently  mcrease  sorrow. 
Men  of  deep  research  and  curious  inquiry  should  just  be  put 
in  mind  not  to  mistake  what  they  are  doing.  If  their  disco- 
veries serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  reUgion  in  the  way  o} 
proof,  motive  to  practice,  or  assistance  m  it,  or  if  they  tend 
to  render  life  less  unliappy,  and  promote  its  satisfactions, 
then  they  are  most  usefully  employed  ;  but  bringing  things 
to  light,  alone  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  niamier  of  use  any 
otherwise  than  as  an  entertainment  or  diversion.  Neither 
is  this  at  all  amiss  if  it  does  not  take  up  the  time  which 
should  be  employed  in  better  work ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to  aim  at,  another  end 
appointed  us  to  dii'ect  our  hves  to  ;  an  end  which  the  most 
knowing  may  fail  of  and  the  most  ignorant  arrive  at.  "  The 
secret  tilings  belong  unto  the  Lord  oui-  God  :  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  oui*  children  for 


already  :vppe;mug  just,  to  be  so  likewise  iu  a  higher  degree  or 
another  manner.  There  is  a  probability,  that  tae  right  appe;iraiicea 
were  intended:  there  is  uo  probability,  that  the  wrong  appearance.^) 
were.  We  cannot  suspect  irregulai-ity  and  disorder  to  be  designed. 
The  pillars  of  a  building  appear  beautiful;  but  their  being  likewise 
its  support  does  not  destroy  that  beauty:  there  stiD  remaius  a 
reason  to  believe  that  the  architect  intended  the  beautifid  ap- 
peai-ance,  after  we  have  found  oat  the  reference,  support..  It  would 
be  i-easonable  for  a  man  of  himself  to  tliiak  thu.s,  upon  tlie  first 
piece  of  ai'chitectui'c  he  ever  saw. 
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ever,  that  wc  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  ;"  which  ro- 
liection  of  Moses,  put  in  general  terms,  is,  that  the  only 
knowledge  which  is  of  any  avail  to  us  is  that  which  teaches 
VLB  oui"  duty,  or  assists  us  in  the  dischiu-ge  of  it.  The  eco- 
nomy of  the  universe,  the  coui'se  of  Nature,  Almighty  power 
exerted  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  is 
out  of  our  reach.  What  would  be  the  consequence  it  wo 
could  really  get  an  insight  into  thcae  things  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  whether  it  would  assist  us  in,  or  divert  us  from,  what 
WG  have  to  do  in  this  present  state.  If  then  there  be  a 
Bphere  of  knowletlge,  of  contemplation  and  employment, 
level  to  our  capacities,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us, 
we  ought  sm-ely  to  apply  ourselves  with  all  diligence  to  this 
oui'  proper  business,  and  esteem  everythiug  else  nothing, 
nothing  as  to  us  in  comparison  of  it.  Thus  Job,  discoursing 
ot  natm-al  knowledge,  how  much  it  is  above  us,  and  of 
wisdom  in  general,  says,  "  God  understandeth  the  way 
thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof.  And  imto  man 
he  said.  Behold- the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to 
depart  from  evil  is  imderstanding."  Other  orders  of  crea- 
tm-es  may  perhaps  be  let  into  the  secret  counsels  of  heaven, 
and  have  the  designs  and  methods  of  Providence,  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  communicated  to 
them ;  but  this  docs  not  belong  to  our  rank  or  condition. 
"  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from  evil,"  is  the  only 
wisdom  which  man  should  aspire  after  as  his  work  and  busi- 
ness. The  same  is  said,  and  with  the  same  connexion  and 
context,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Our 
ignorance,  and  the  little-we  can  know  of  other  things,  affords 
a  reason  why  we  should  not  perplex  ourselves  about  them ; 
but  no  way  invalidates  that  which  is  the  "  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter:  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments:  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  Ho  that  Socrates  was  not 
the  first  who  endeavomed  to  draw  men  oft'  from  labour- 
ing after,  and  laying  stress  upon  other  knowledge,  in  com- 
parison of  that  which  related  to  morals.  Om*  province  is 
viilue  acd  religion,  iil'e  and  maimers  ;  the  science  of  improv- 
ing the  temper,  and  making  the  hciui,  better.  This  is  the 
Jicld  assigned  us  to  cultivate  :  how  much  it  has  lain  neglected 
in  indeed  astonishing.  Virtue  is  demonstrably  the  haj)pine89 
of  man ;  it  consists  in  good  actions,  proceeding  from  a  good 
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principle,  temper,  ov  heart.  Overt  acts  aio  eutirely  in  our 
power.  What  remains  is,  that  we  learn  to  keep  our  heart, 
to  govern  and  regulate  our  passions,  mind,  aflcctions,  that 
80  we  may  be  free  from  the  impotencics  of  fear,  envy,  ma- 
lice, covotousness,  ambition  ;  that  we  may  be  clear  of  these, 
considered  as  vices  seated  in  the  heart — considered  as  con- 
stituting a  general  wrong  temper,  from  which  general  wrong 
frame  of  mind  all  the  mistaken  pursuits,  and  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  unhappincss  of  hfe,  proceed.  He  who  should 
find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work  would  deserve 
infinitely  better  of  mankind  than  all  the  improvers  of  other 
knowledge  put  together. 

Lastly,  let  us  adore  that  Infinite  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness  which  is  above  our  comprehension.  "  To  whom 
hath  the  root  of  wisdom  been  revealed  ?  Or  who  hath 
known  her  wise  counsels  ?  There  is  o/ie  wise  and  greatly  to 
be  feared,  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne.  He  created  her, 
and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  out  upon  her  all 
his  works."  If  it  be  thought  a  considerable  thing  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  effects  of  Infinite 
power  and  wisdom ;  the  situation,  bign(  ss,  and  revolution 
of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  %\hat  sentiments  should  our 
minds  be  filled  with  concerning  Him  who  appointed  to  each 
its  place  and  measure  and  .spher(j  of  motion,  all  which  are 
kept  with  the  most  uniforai  constancy?  "Who  stretched 
out  the  heavens,  and  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names.  Who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  Avho  comprehendeth  the  dust  of  it  in  a  mea- 
sure, and  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance."  And  wlien  we  have  recounted  all  the  appearances 
which  come  within  our  view,  we  must  add,  "  Lo,  these  are 
part  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  hiniJ' 
Canst  ihou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven, 
what  canst  thou  do?  Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou 
know  ?" 

Tlie  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  lowliness  of  mind  we  set 
lightly  by  ourselves  ;  that  we  form  our  temper  to  au  implicit 
submission  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  beget  within  oui-selves  an 
absolute  resignation  to  all  the  methods  of  his  providence,  in 
Ids  dealings  with  tl.e  childa-en  of  men;  that  in  the  deeiK>6t 
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htlmilitj  of  our  souls  wo  prostrate  ourselves  before  Iiim,  uikl 
join  in  tliat  celestial  song,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
■wot-ks,  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  luid  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  king  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Loixl,  and 
glorify  thy  name  <"' 
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use  of,  in  the  old  Apologists      •),  ri, 

positive  and  negative  results     19,  •». 

may  reasonably  be  admitted  to  de- 
termine our  judgnient  ( 

leys  lis  uniler  an  obligation  to  regRixi 
it  ip  practice  6 

requires,  tlie  cases  compared  to   h« 

apparently  similar  in  the  respwrti 

vhicli  are  the  ground  of  iufereuc« 

i.  I.  Jlj  ii.  2.  175 

pian  of  the,  examined  in  tlua  ti«K- 
tise  Lutnj.  II,  II 

what  is  aw  :;aed  in  this  anwlopy      { 
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Unalo^y —continued 

can  dliectly  only  slio*  things  cn- 
diblea^  matter:)  of  fact         i.  7.  IJI 

yet  suggests  an  answer  to  oDjectionu 
a^^iiiut  the  goodness  axi  wisuuca 
cf  the  Divine  coniliict  rjl 

Tiliether  it  be  likely  to  influence 
mens  practice  ii.  8.  299 

Ibis  unliltchhood,  though  grantetl, 
no  decisive  objection  against  its 
■die  296 

design  of,  not  to  justify  God's  provi- 
dence, but  show  our  duties        29J 

between  the  speculative  reason  and 
mccml  understandin<;  i.  6.  1 25 

the  only  ground  for  concluding  the 
whole  course  of  things  to  be  carried 
on  by  general  laws  ii.  4.  2oi 

of  other  changes  suggest^  our  con- 
tinued existence  tlirough  and  after 
death  i.  I.  I--20 

siftbrds  no  reason  for  concluding  that 
death  destroys  the  living  being    2} 

tonlirms  the  proof  of  the  soul's  in<lis- 
cerptibility  22-26 

jf  the  case  of  brutes  no  objection  27 

of  vegetables  J  2 

of  IJod's  natural  government  here 
makes  it  credible  that  he  will 
reward  and  punish  actions  here- 
allcr  i.  2.  }T4i 

oo\'iates  objections  against  future 
punishments  42-50 

Uiis  analogy  foundeil  on  the  general 
laws  of  Uod's  government  4O 

between   our  state  of  trial   in   our 

temporal  and  religious  Ciipacities 

i.  4.  •;8 

force  of  this  analogy  In  answering 
objections,  and  raising  a  positive 
presumption  84 

suggests  tliat  this  life  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  another  i.  5.  89 

though  we  see  not  how  98 

leads  us  to  expect  that  the  future 
state  will  be  a  social  one  99 

of  the  w  aste  of  seeds,  answers  objec- 
tions against  the  design  of  prolia- 
tion,  from  its  failure  in  fact       I06 

argument  from,  not  destro\ed  by 
theory  of  fatalism,  though  sup- 
posed true  1.  6.  114,  etc. 

of  the  present  course  of  things  beln^ 
inconsistent  vllh  what  mi^ht  be 
expecteo  on  that  theory,  makes  it 
credible  that  the  future  may  be  so 
aUo  ^  114-118 

nakes  it  probable  that  Ooil  may 
have  a  moral  character,  notwith- 
standing the  scheme  of  fatalism, 
though  supposed  true  1 20 

what  objections  it  cannot  answer 
directly  i.  7.  iji 

pf  nature  suggests  tliat  God's  moral 
government  is  a  scheme  too  vast  to 
be  comprehended  by  us     I J2-IJ4 
»«kos  off  objections  from  undesiiibU 


Analogy-  -cmtfnittn. 

means  be^ng  used  in  God's  inor<U 
governmeiif  l}{ 

suggests  tliat  God's  moral  govern- 
ment is  carried  on  by  general 
laws  1J7 

diows  us  not  merely  our  ignorance 
but  something  positive  about  it 
140 

affords  no  argument  against  revela- 
tio.n  in  general  ii.2.  170,  etc. 

nflords  no  presumption  that  the 
iihole  course  of  the  Divire  govern- 
ment, naturally  unknown  to  uk, 
and  every  titivg  in  it,  is  Mke  to 
anything  in  that  which  is  known 
171,  112 

U\j  presumption  from,  against  a  re- 
velation at  the  beginning  of  the 
worlil  as  miraculous  172 

affords  no ar^uOT«i( against  miracles 

'75 

shows  objections  against  Christianity 

itaelf,   as    distinguished    from    its 

evidence,  to  be  frivolous,  ii.  }.  182 

|8J 

shows  that  if  we  judge  of  Chris- 
tianity by  anticipations,  we  shall 
have  strong  objections  to  things 
unexceptionable  i8')-l8? 

of  natural  gifts  liable  to  abuse  oir 
viates  the  objection  against  spi 
r'»ual  gilts,  from  the  early  abuse 
or  them  lij^ 

between  the  light  of  nature  and 
revelation  190,  191 

makes  it  credible  there  may  be 
trutlis  yet  undiscovered  in  Scrip- 
ture 191 

whether  it  fail  in  any  important 
respect  191 

between  the  gospel  and  nati.ral 
remedies  192 

makes  it  credible  that  means   may 

be  lit,  though  they  appear  foolish 

ii.  4.200 

obviates  the  objection  from  intricate 
contrivances  and  sl'jw  develop- 
ments in  redemption  2oj 

removes  all  objection  a:;ainst  the 
notion  of  a  mediator  in  general 

ii.  5.  209 

Tuakes  It  credible  that  future  pun- 
isluueats  may  follow  as  natural 
consequences  20^/ 

and  that  the  system  of  things  tnaf 
admit  of  provisions  to  prevent 
flieir  following  in  fart  210 

makes  it  creditde  that  repentance 
mav  not  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
prevent  punishment  2IJ 

obvi2tes  the  objection  that  in  Christ's 
sacrifice  the  innocent  suffers  for 
the  guilty  224 

teaches  ns  not  to  expeet  the  like 
information  concerning  God's  con- 
duct, as  our  own  dutv  Itl 
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A  U.I  ofy  -continurd. 

ob  I  iates  objections  "Tcin  tl.e  snpposcvl 

diubtfulness  of   the   evidence   oC 

revelation  ii.  6.  l}0,  1)1  ; 

froniits  want  of  universality,  2it-2i4 

of  a  prince  or   mxster  giving  lawe, 

how  far  it  applies  to  God  245 

of  prophecy  to  compiled  memoirs 

ii  7.  268 
objections  to  ar:;uing  from  the  ana- 
logy of  Nature  to  reli;,'ion         ii.  8 
obviated  at  large  ii.  8.  289,  etc. 

Antiquity : 

of  religion  one  of  its  evidences 

i.  6.  124 
Antoninus,  .M. :' 

quoted         '  Jl,  n.;  D.  2.  ;24,n. 

Arnobius : 

on  early  belief  259,  n. 

Atonement.     (.See  .Sacrifice.) 

our  ii,'norance  of  the  manner  in  «  hich 
the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be 
maile  ii.  5.  222 

Attention  : 

necessary  when  we  consider  Christ- 
ianity ii.  7.  270,  284 
moral,  liow  disciplined  by  ftial,  i-  5. 
10; 
how  disciplined  by  specul.itive  dilli- 
ealties                         ii.  6.  241,  242. 
A  ugustine : 

quoted  U.  I.  152,  n. 

Author  of  Nature : 

existence  of,  assumed  in  tliis  treatise 

Intro.  8 

a  righteous  governor  i.  J.  58 

deliberate  in  liii  operations,  ii.  4.  204 

B.VCOX,  Lord  : 

referred  to  187,  "• 

Ba.\ter,  Andrew  : 

relerred  to  I7>  "• 

Baxter,  Richard : 

quoted  284,  tl. 

Bayle,  P. 

'  probably  lefetred  ia  by  Butler  9,  n, 
referred  to  27,u.  ;295,n. 

Benevolence  : 

Divine  notion  of;  as  fespects  us 

i.  1,41 
absolute,  the  most   amiable  of  all 
characters,  if  not  inconsistent  witli 
justice  i.  }•  55 

God  does  not  manifes  himself  to  us 
in  that  character  only  56 

of  intention,  met  tue  wlmle  of  virtue 
U.  2.  J25,    J29 
active  pHnciple  oJithe  mjst  excel- 
lent  ot  all   virtuous   principles 
iSi 
true,  implies  a  regard  to  justice  and 
voracity  i.  J,  68;  U.  2.  jj2 

Benson : 

Hulsenn  Lectures  187,  n. 

Bericeley,  Bisliop : 

referred  to  I04,  n. 

Bible  Handbook,  187,  n.  ;  i&O.fi.  5  27J,n. 


Body. 

not  T.ecessary  to  thinking        L  i.  19 

made  u  p  of  OTgaru  and  iiutiumenta, 
of  perception  and  motion  1$ 

our  organized,  no  part  of  ourselvea 
1.  II.  Ii 
Binney,  T.: 

referred  to  xix. ;  22}  n. 

Birks"  Uorffl  Evangelicas  255,  n. 

Uolingbroke : 

quoted  25^.  "• 

Boyle : 

quoted  190,  n. 

Brachmans : 

their  notion  of  death  ai  a  aew  birth 
i.  I.  }i,  n. 
Brougham,  Lord : 

referred  to  IJ7.  "• 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas: 

referred  to,  21,  n. ;  92,  n. ;  196,  n. ; 

Brute  Force : 

natural  tendency  of  reasom  to  pre- 
vail over  i.  i.  66,  68 
Brutes : 

whether  capable  of  immortality 

i.  I  27 

question  concerning  27,  n. 

instructed    by  instincts   superior  to 

reason  ii-  }■   1 88 

have    sometimes    advantages    over 

men  i.  }.  66;  ii.  j.  188 

have  no  reflex  sense  of  actions  as  dis- 

tinyuished  from  events    D.  2.  J2i 

Utttlcr : 

life  vii. 

ethical  treatises  x- 

personal  appearance  and  characterxi, 

death  xii. 

epitaph  on,  by  Southey  xiii. 

theology  of.  defective,  vl,   104,  n. ; 

199,?!.;  222,  n.;  J58.n.;  4JJ.  «• 

questionable  statements  in  reasoning 

of,  vi.  21,  n.  ;  I16,  Jt.;    167,  n.\ 

175,  »i. 

style  defended  21,  n.  Jj8 

CAirpBELt,  Dr.  : 

referred  to  172.  n. ;  256,  n, 

Certaiintv  : 

moral,  the   highest  degree  of  pro- 
bable evidence  Intro.  } 
Chall  mers ; 

quoteJ,i9,7?.;  J9,«. ;  4J."-;  57,»'-; 
76,  n. ;  92,  n.;  128,  »i. ;  151,  "•; 
159,  ".;  »67>"'>  '95.  "•>  i^?."' 
Chalice ; 

what  is  meant  by  it  Ii.  8    20I 

Chances.     (See  Probabilities.) 
Cha;nges: 

which  things   may  undtrpo  without 
destruction  »•  '•  IT 

afford  pretumptio-i   in  favour  of  fu- 
ture life  IT 
conceivable,    in     outward    circuitt- 
Btaaces    sulUcietit    to     stcurc    a 
trlumpli  to  virtue                  I-  J.  II 

2  M  2 
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«hai  IS  me«.-tby   Uib  term,  1.6.1 

now  a  new  one  is  fo.tned         '■':.?' 
Mhy  *»   approve   one   an.l   d.slike 

another  ,  "■  *•  -5^' 

moral,  manifested  by  probatton 

I.  5.  no 
caoacitv  of  tTopjoveraent  therein 

'^      "  lOJ 

C3iI'dbco<l:  ^  , 

t  EUie  of  discipUne  for  mature  ase,c,o 

our  Lord,  C'U  Saviour,  and  our  God 
ii.  I.  loi 

Ms  pre-existence,  how  tauglit  by  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  ii.  r  2T2 

tis  office  as  a  Mediator,  how  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  »•  5-  2'<> 

Prophet,  Kins,  and  Priest     270,  221 

satisfaction  of.     (See  Sacrifice.) 

summary  of  the  Bible  history  re- 
specting the  Messiah  ii.  ■).  2'J5 
Thristianitv.     (See  Kevelation.) 

a   republication  of  llie   religion   ot 

Nature,  with  what  additions,  11.  1. 

153  ;  and  151,1. 

brings  life  and  immortality  to  liylit 

supplies  means  for  preserving  natural 
religion  in  the  world  150 

good  effects  not  .mall;   alleged  ill 
edects  not  properly  belonging  to  it 
ii.  I.  I5T. 
reveals  new  facts  and  prescribes  new 
duties  159.  ito 

the  only  religion  vhich  resu  upon 
miracles  "■  1-  ^56 

ascheme  imperfectly comprehenceil 
ii.  4.  196,  etc. 
uo  presumption  against  the  scheme 
of  "•  ^'   '"° 

objections  against,  as  distinguished 
fiom   objections   against    its    evi- 
dence, frivolous  ii-  }•  '°' 
Christians,  I'rimitive  : 

what  arsrum-uts  their  conversion  and 
veal  afford  ii-  I-  256-262 

a  visible,  its  desig:n        ii.  I,  ijO,  15, 

needs  positive  institutions  >  5° 

men  are  bound  to  become  members 

of  it  ''*' 

"^  quoted  i,,n.;D.2.324,n. 

Clarke,  Df.  Samuel : 

referred  to,  21,  r..  4  22,  n.;  21,  n.; 
90,  n.;  11},  n.;  296,  n 
Clemens,  Uoman us: 

qiHites  the  Kirst  Epistle  to  the  Co 
rinthians  as  St.  Paul's  255,  " 

CcUiber,  S. . 

quoted  *.>9.  "• 

fksUins,  Antony: 

referred  to 

S^hat  wc  are  apt  to  be  mUled  by 


Comparison— cofttiftuf  J. 

a  comparison  of  things  of  greatCl 

and  less  importance  li.  I-  '61 

what,  the  ground  of  our  moral   per. 

ceptions  and  ill  desert      IJ.  2.  321 

Compassion : 

as     distin-uishsd     from     goodneas, 
marks  of  in  the   constitution   o. 

Nature  ,    j'-.^'^'^ 

uuhappiness  the  natural  object  ot 

•^^  D.  1-  J29 

how  it  modifies  our  moral  sentiment 

Conscience.     (See  Moral  FacuUv.) 

w  hat  proof  it  affords  cf  O^jd  s  mc7i. 

government  '•  >■ 

dictates  of,  the   laws  of   Uod    in   a 

sense  including  sanctions,!.  6.  121 

proof  that  men  possess  I'.  2.  123 

rende.s  us  capable  of  moral  govern- 


men* 
includes  what 
its  supremacy,  what 


}ii 

}8-,  ?(. 


noticed  b\  Pa^an  writers,  Laorel.us 
and  Plalo  ^'.  "• 

Consciousness :  ,         i  .     . 

being  indivisiole,  proves  the  subject 
of  it  to  be  so  too  i.  I.  21 

argument  questioned  }■  2-  ^' 

does  notmaA:*  persomJ  identity,  but 
ascertains    it  to  ourselves,   V.  i 

Contemplation: 

insuflicient  of  itself  to  produce  vir- 
tue   may  even  harden  the  heart 
I.  5-95 
Continuance:  .  , 

what  kind  of  presumption  expressed 
by  it  '•  '•  "* 

Copleston,  Bishop: 

referred  to  ''^"' 

Creation  :  .  ,     .      , 

Scripture  historv  begins  with  it   to 

show  us  the  true  object  ot  vorship 

ii.  •}.  I'l 

^''Trnght  and  finitely  perfect,  notion 

may  fall,  how  '°5 

Credibility :  ,  ■   ,  ^ 

of  facts  distinct  friEa  w.3uom  ant. 
goodness  of  them  i-  "J.  'Jl 

Criterion  ol  Morality : 

ilutleron  JJJ.n. ;  59=.  «- 

*''M'rception  of,  a  natural  eNcilem-nt 

of  passive  fear  and   active  caution 

'^  i-  5-  94 

Dangers:  i-   ■     . 

of  our  miscarrying  asto  our  religious 

interests,  whence  tney  ariw  IM 
tlieir  existence  rendered  credible  by 

the  analogy  of  nature  *'5 

Uie  book  of.  quoted  by  Christ,  U.  7 
209 
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Otnt^—conliiiUfd, 

presupposed  trui?,  by  the  general 
scli«ine  of  Christianity  2(19 

how  impeached  by  I'orphyry,  jOg,  -1, 
Davison,  Mr.: 

quoted  I  14,  n. ;  285.  n. 

Death : 

known  to  us  only  in  some  of  its 
effocts  i.  I,  19 

imai,'ination  apt  to  mislead  in  consi- 
dering 20 
not   likely   to    destroy    the   living 
aeent                                              20 
or  present  powers  of  reflection        28 
our  state  after,  not  discoverable  by 
reason                                            }  l 
like  birth,  may  put  us  into  an  en- 
larged sphere                                 J I 
notion  of  the  lirachmans  concerning 
V 
Definitions: 

sometimes  serve  only  to  perplex 

D.  I.  JU 
Degradation  : 

marks  of  our  being  in  a  state  of,  i.  4. 25 
Degrees : 

of  evidence,  when  perceived,  should 

have  werght  ii.  6.  259 

revelation  given  in  various  degrees 

of  light  and  evidence  2j2 

Demonstration  ; 

how  it  differs  from  probability 

Intro.  ] 
Depravity,  Human: 

how  far  it  affects  Butler's  reasoning 
38},  n. 
Dfgtruction  : 

of  living  powers,  what  it  means 

i.  I.  i8,  n. 
Des  Cartes : 

an  example  of  such  as  build  the 
world  on  hypothesis  Intro.  8 

Desert : 

good  and  ill,  what  implied  in  the 
notion  D.  2.  J26 

good,    our    perception    of,   weak    in 
common  iristances  of  virtue       32") 
ill,  what  our  perception  of  is  the  re- 
sult of  J26 
of  folly  and  imprudence  considered 

Development : 

what  kind  of,  allowed  in  Scripture 
190,  n. 
Difference : 

of  men's  situation  in  religious  mat- 
ters may  have  like  reasons  with 
difference  of  situation  in  other 
respects  ii.  6.  2J4 

may  be  the  consequence  of  an  un- 
known past,  as  it  has  reference  to 
an  imperfectly  known  future  stat« 
of  thing's  2JJ 

would  not  be  removed  by  a  universal 
revelation  2J5 

DUTeicnt  degrees  of  evidence  in  religious 
BWttcrs  consistent  w)th  justice      2i4 


Diflioulties: 

in  religion,  unreasonable  to  expe«» 
to  liavelliem  all  eleareit,  ii.  8.  295-7 

as  to  the  evidence  of  religion,  analo- 
gous to  those  attending  the  prac- 
tice of  it  ii. 6.  2?9 

speculative,  may  be  the  chief  trial  of 
some  persons  241 

actions  materially  virtuous,  with- 
out difficulties,  may  be  no  exer- 
cise of  the  principle  of  virtue,  i.  J. 

.        ,  '°^ 

Discipline: 

we  want,  and  are  capable  of  im- 
provement by  i.  5.  99 
fit  to  improve  virtns  100 
guards  against  the  dangers  to  finite 
creatures,  from  the  nature  of  jiar- 
ticular  affection  101 
upriglit  creatures  may  need  it       loj 
this  world  peculiarly  fit  for           104 
Diseases : 

of  the  boily  and  mind,  analogv  of 
their  remedies  ii.  j.  192 

are  sometimes  themselves  remedies 
i.  7.  Ij6 
mortal  not  affecting  our  present  in- 
tellectual  powers,    may     be    pre- 
sumed not  likely  to  destroy  tliem 
i.  I.  )o 
some  operate  like  enthusiasm,  ii.  1, 
2<i) 
Distress : 

in  others,  the  perception  of  a  natural 
excitement  to  passive  pity  and 
active  relief  i.  5.  94 

Dodwell  ; 

account  of  22,  n. 

Doubt.     (See  Evidence.) 

implies  some  evidence  ii.  6.  2j8 

concerning   religion  implies  an  obli- 
gation to  regard  it  in  nractice,   2J9 
Douglas,  J   : 

referred  to  ly,  n. 

Dreaming: 

experience  of,  what  it  shows,    i.  1. 2t 
Duties  : 

result  from  relations  ii.  1.16T 

those  from  revealed  relations  strictly 
moral  i6i 

moral  and  positive  161 

moral  taught  perfectly  only  in  Scrip- 
ture  157,  n. 

Earth : 

whether    its    appf<arance    conQrms 
the  !-cripture  account*  of  the  {iU 
ii.  5. 117 
Eclipse  of  Faith . 

referred  to  170,  n. 

Education- 

effect  of,  increasliig  our  trials,  L  4. 
21 
Edwards,  President: 

referred  to  IJ^  n. 

End.     (See  Means.') 

«'e   ^re  gTeatly   i;,'tiorant    \icm  tip 
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End — continued. 

anything  is  a  final  end  in  God's 
retsard  ii.  4.  20} 

we  unavoidably  j'ldgo  some  ends 
sbaolutely  preferable  to  others 

Intro.   10 

the    whole,   for  which    God    made 

and   governs  the  world,  may  be 

beyond  our  faculties  i.  2.  ^9 

Elnlbusiasm: 

reliifion  not  peculiarly  liable  to 

ii.  1.  260 
tometimes  mixed  with  knavery,  261 
xrill  not   account    for  the   leal   and 
conversion  of  the  first  Christians 

259 

destroys  not  the  force  of  testimony 
to  tile  truth  of  Christianity        262 

Cliristianity  not  such  a  scheme  as 
mipht  be  expected  from,  ii.  j.  195 

brinjjing  it  in,  supposes  the  thing  to 
be  accounted  for  incredible        260 

when  it  may  be  urged  against  direct 
testimony  260 

Epictetus : 

quoted  D.  2.  31},  «. 

Etskine,  T.  : 

quoted  107,  n. 

Ethics  : 

Batler's  method  of  studying,  4oj,n. 
Evidence . 

difference  of  probable  and  demon- 
strative intro.  } 

probable,  relative  only  uo  finite 
beings  Intro.  5 

which  leaves  room  for  doubt  should 

influence  practice,  Intro.  5  ;  ii.  6. 

2^9 ;  ii.  8.  291,  292 

perceived  degrees  of,  should  have 
proportionate  weight        ii.  6.  2^9 

multiplied  by  the  combination  of 
independent  proofs         ii.  "j.  285 

for  the  rules  of   natural  prudence 

analogous  to  evidence  for  religion 

ii.  6.  2JI ;  ii.  8.  296 

reason  the  proper  judge  of  evidence 
of  revelation  ii.  }.  19J 

external,  for  natural  religion,  i.  6. 
124 

particular,  for  Cliristianity  ii.  7 

dissatisfaction  with,  may  be  our  own 
fault  z'jo 

about  the  authority  and  meaning  of 
Divine  commands,  why  it  may  in 
some  cases  have  been  left  de- 
signedly less  than  it  might  have 
been  ii.  6.  24},  J!.;  24; 

E  ?ideace  of  Cliristianity.  (See  Testi- 
&  ony  ) 

boa  level  to  the  apprehensions  of 
all  men  244 

liable  to  objections  which  those  who 
aie  capable  of  seeing,  can  also  see 
through  244 

is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
caUoe  (u  in  temporal  mitten 

U.  r  171 


Evidence^-confijii/ed. 

direct  and  circumstantial  for  Chris* 
tianity  forms  one  argument      270 
view  of  the  wliole  argument,  2"]!,  etc. 
such  as,  from  the  nature  cf  it,  can- 
not be  destroyed,  thougli  it  may 
be  lessened  28  ] 

remarks  on  284,  n. ,  285,  n, 

circumstantial,  what  required  to  de- 
termine tlie  weight  of  284 
often  as  convincing  as  the  most  direct 
284 
why  not  overwhelming         29%  n. 
Evil : 

in  what  sense  the  permission  of  it 

may  be  lienelicial  j,  7 

origin  of,  not  fully  to  be  acr«untea 

for  i.  5.  8q,  l^:,  n. 

opinions  on  89,  n, 

moral,  voluntary  in  its  verv  niytion 

i.  5.  89 

Christianity  how  far  explains,  216,  n. 

natural  remedies  for  it,  provided  Dv 

God  ii.  5.  211 

Expectation : 

no  safe  guide  l8y,  ti. 

Experience: 

teaches  us  the  good  and  bad  con. 
sequences  of  our  actions,  ii.  5.  226 
how  it  confirms  the  unity  of  the 
mind  i.  i.  24. 

Existence.    (See  God  and  Present  exist- 
ence.) 

Fact.   (See  Matter  of  fact.) 
Faculties : 

Iluiu&n,  not  given  us  in  their  full 

perfection  at  onr  birth  i.  5.  96 

not  adequate   to  discover  how  the 

world   might  be  best  constituted 

Intro.  K> 

ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the 

truth  of  D.  I.  J20 

Fall  of  man : 

appearances  of,  in  n&ture        1.  4.  82 
its  consequences  afford  no  just  mat- 
ter of  complaint  82 
not  to  be  accounted  for  solely  from 
the  nature  of  liberty           i.  5.  loi 
explicable  from  tlie  nature  of  par* 
ticular  tifTections                           icj 
supposition   of,  the   ground  of  the 
Christian  dispensation      ii.  5.  2 15 
the  Scriptural  account  of  it  analogous 
and  conformable  to  what  we  see 
and  experience                           218 
CPafimied  by  the  appearance  of  tlie 
earth  and  by  tradition                217 
truth  of  Cliristianity  not  affected  by 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,   217 
Falsehood : 

degrees  of  H.  7.  261 

whether  the  use  of  common  forma  of 

speech  generally  understood,  is 

U.  2.  }p\ 
Fatilist.     (See  Necessity.) 

wliat  is  mean^  thereby,   L  6.  I14  | 
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ratAlist— cotifin  ued. 

hia  pretence  that  punishment  is  un- 
just refuted  lit 
Fate.     (See  Necessity.) 
Feir:                                 * 

the  impression  of,  weakened  by  re- 
petition i.  5.  9i 
and  Hope,  pioper  moral  motives,  107 
of  resentment  and  shame,  arises  from 
»  sense  of  blame- wort  hinessji.  j.6l 
of   future   punishment  and  hope  of 
future  reward,   not  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  great  part  of  tlie  world       61 
same  inclined  to   believe  what  they 
fear                                       ii.  ^.  286 
Final  rjiusps ; 

the  argument  frcn,  of  wliat  nature 

luiro.  8 
not    destroyed   by    necessity,   i.   6. 
11;. 121 
nor  by  partial  i^'norance,  i.  ■;.  Ij8, 141 
force  of  the  argument   from,   to  an 
unprejudiced  mind         (x)ncl.  ^00 
tlie  notion  of,   does  not  always  im- 
ply  tliat  the  end  desi>;ned  is  an- 
swered i.  5.  106 
being   admitted,    the  pleasures  and 
pains  attached  to  our  actions  are 
instances  of  them  i.  i,  42 
Fitness,  moral : 

in  what  sense  it  may  determine  the 
will  of  God  '  i.  6.  122 

founded   in  tlie  nature  of  thing4 

121,  n. 

not  insisted  on  in  Butler's  argument 

ii.  8.  298 

the    langnage   of    moralists  formed 

upon  it  298 

and  unfitness  of  actions  supplies  the 

proper    proof    of     Gods    perfect 

moral  government  i.  j.  7;  ;  ii.  8.299 

how  applied  to  moral  actions,  D.  2. 

Pitrgerald,  Prof. : 

referred  to,  9.  n. ;    25,  v. ;  JJ,  n. ; 
40,  n. ;   109,  n. ;  J24,  n. 
Kolly : 

defined   and    shown    to   be   a   vice, 

when  viiluntary  D.  2.J29 

of  mankind  as  to  present  and  future 

interests  compa.-ed  I.  4.  81 

fester,  .lohn  : 

referred  to  257,  )!. 

?at»re  life  :  i.  I 

three  distinct  questions  concerning 
it  i.  I.  }t,  11. 

the  general  consideration  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  subject  of  natural 
religion  i.  2.  14,  n. 

how  far  taught  in  natural  religion 

14- "• 

the  question  of,  why  Important  to  ua 

i.  2.  J7  ;  i.  -    142 

u  reconcilable  as  the  present  with 

atheism  i.  i.  )4 

psDOt  ot,  not  of  itself  a  proof  of  je.l- 

gion  n 


Future  i\^e— continued. 

and  yet  implied  in  religion  JJ 

belief  of,  disposes  the  mind  to  attend 
to  the  evidence  of  religion  J4 

demonstrative  proof  of,  not  neceasai-y 
for  practical  purposes  {4 

a  social  state  i.  $,  qff 

this  life  a  state  of  disciplme  for  it, i.  $ 
suggested    by  the  present  imperfec- 
tion of  God's  moral  government  to 
beings  like  us  of  a  moral  nature 

i-i-  54-7» 
Future  judgment : 

the  supposal  of  one  implies  soma 
sort  of  temptation  to  wliat  is 
wrong  i.  4.  ',( 

Future  punishments.  (SeePuniiiiments.) 
Fu lure  rewards  and  punislimenis:     (See 
Kewards.) 
will  diller  only  in  degree  from  those 
of  this  state  as  conceived  l)v  rea- 
son i.  1.  46 ;  i,  }.  66,  etc, 

Gamdikh: 

referred  to  xxx. 

General  laws: 

the  manifest  wisdom  of  carrying  on 
the  natural  government  of  the 
worUl  by  tliem  i.  7.  i  J7 

Interruptions  of  them  would  liave 
bad  effects  i  j8 

that  the  whole  course  of  nature  is 
carrieil  on  by.conchideii  from  ana- 
logy ii.  4.  201 

credible  that  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation has  been  also  carried  on  by 
them  201 

miracles  may  be  results  of  them,  201 
Gifts: 

not  always  bestowed  on  persons  ot 
prudence  ii.  5.  iqo 

God: 

his  ExisTKNCE,  taken  for  granted  in 
this  Treatise,  and  why        Intro.  P 

how  proved  Intro.  8 

not  disproved  by  fatalism      I.  6.  115 

necessary,  in  wliat  sense  116 

liis  WILL,  how  determined      I2J.  11. 

his  will  may  be  considered  as  abso. 
lute  or  conditional  ii.  6.  24? 

what  meant  by  the  character  of 

i.  6.  1 2J  and  n. 

what  temper  of  mind   in  us  corre- 
sponds to    his    sovereignty,    i.    5. 
109 

his    oooDXF.ss:     in    what   sense    « 
disposition  to  confer  happiness 
i.  2.  J9;  i.  s.  51 

experience  shows  to  be  no  good 
ground  for  expecting  him  to 
make  us  perfect  all  at  once,  i.  f 

.113  naturtl  ooveknsient  over  man- 
kind I.  2.  17-49 

our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  aschlji 
all  morat  perfection  to  mm 

iIltTO    to 
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the   true  conception    of,  lh»t  of  a 
Master  or  (jovernor,  priot  to  the 
consideration    of  liis  moral  attri- 
butes i.  2.  42 
the  course  of  nature  another  name 
for  the   uniform   tenor  of  his  go- 
vernment ^8 
pleasures  and  pains  attached  to  vo- 
I'jntary  actions,  rewards, and  pun- 
ishments from  liim              i.  5.  8g 
not    the    less    a    natural   Governor, 
tliou^'h   lie  act  not  always  imme- 
diately                                    i.  2.  42 
his  moral  gorernment        1.  J,  $4-"}$ 
taken  alone,  not  the   perfecticvn  of 
moml  ^'overnment  56 
Knalo^y  between  his  moral  and  na- 
tural ijoveniment      i.  7.   ljo-140 
tlie  ailministration  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment tends  towards  perfection 
1.3.66 
his   visible    government     over    the 
world  exercised   by  the  mediation 
of  others                               ii.  5.  2o3 
the  same  credible  of  his  invisible 
209 
we  may  he  sure  that  his  government 
is  moral,  and  yet  know  not  liow  it 
is  carried  on                           f.  "J.  Ij8 
the  series  of  his  providential  dispen- 
sations progressive             ii.  4.  2oj 
his  particular  purpasps  only  disco- 
verable by  experience,  ii.  J.  l8j  ; 
ii.  5.  22': 
objections    to    his    providence,    on 
what  usually  founded         i.  ■).  IJ4 
how  far  we  are  concerned  to  answer 
objections  against  his  providence 
ii.  8.  292-4 
it  cannot  be  an  indifferent  thing  to 
disregard  any  of   his   laws,  ii.   I. 
.15! 
dicta'fls  of  conscience  his  laws,  i.  6. 
121 
gives  us  not  equal  information  con- 
cerning his  own  conduct,  as  our 
duties                                    ii.  5.  226 
the     Father,    our    duties    towards, 
whence  the  obligation  arises,  du- 
ties towards  his  Son  and  Spirit 

ii.  I    159 
the  original  Author  of  prophecv,  ii. 
7.267 
}ood  men : 

securitv    of,    depends   on    '-irtuous 

habits  i.  5-  102 

how  prevented  from  general  union 

in  this  life  i.  }.  69,  70 

disposed  to   befriend  good   men  as 

such  6z 

Ckxvl  actions: 

never  punished  as  hurtful  to  society 
»•  i-  59 
Good  and  evil,  natural  : 

seem  to   Ue    unequally  distribntod 


Goodness,  Divine.     (See  Oc  1.; 
Ciorernment : 

the  formal  notion  of  it  cciiaUts  ii. 

the  annexing  of  pleasure  to  80m<> 

actions,    and  pain  to  otliers,   and 

giving  notice  beforehand     i.  2.  41 

natural  and  moral,  i.  }.  54,  and  }5, 11. 

moral,  what  it  consists  in  5^ 

may  constitute  a  scheme  or  system 

i.  '7-  >  J» 

the  perfection  of,  wliat  i.  j.  55 

moral,  Uod's  perfect,  proper   proof 

of  it  7}.  76 

practical  proof  li-"^^ 

tlie  completion  of  a  scheme  actually 

l>egun  74 

domestic,  is  natural  6| 

punishes  vice  as  such  6; 

civil,  the  ordinance  of  God  59 

punishes  vice  as  hurtful  to  society,  6j 

Grotius: 

quoteiV  24J,  n. 

Guilt: 

the  idea  of  it  always  associated  uith 

that  of  ill  desert  U.  2.  J2t) 

sense  of,  expre*>eil  by  pagan  inTiters 

61,  n. 

Guizot,  M. : 

quoted  204,  n. 

Gurney,  J.J: 

referred  to  76,  n. 

IlAniTS : 

what,  and  how  formed       1.  5. 91,  etc. 
perceptive  and  active  89 

bodily  and  mental  91 

both  produced  by  repeated  acts,    91 
active  differ  from  passive  impressions 

we  know  not  how  far  effects  equiva- 
lent to  them  may  be  wrought  in 
us  at  once  94 

the  acquisition  of,  made  necess.-tfy 
and  provided  for  by  Nature,95,  9& 
the  great  consequence  of  acquiring 
tliem  in  their  season  96 

of  virtue,  necessary  to  nil   rational 
creatures,  whether  virtuous  or  de- 
praved loo-ioj 
acquired  by  discipline,  are  Improve- 
ment in  virtue,  whether  particular 
affections  remain  or  not  13J 
Smith's  views  of                        95,  n, 
how  habitual  acts  become  easier 

92,  n. 
Influence  of  habit  on  bodily  or^'ans 
96,  n. 
Ilalyburton : 

referred  to  217,  n. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W. : 

referred  to,  22,  n. ;  2S,  n, ;  92,  J?.; 
96,  n. 
Hampden.  Bishop : 

referred  to  4>".;  21,  n. 

Happiness : 

a  result  from  our  ia»tiM  and  con- 
ditipnjpjutjy  hS^V 
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Happiupsd — ccmlir.ti:^. 

preterit,   mainly   depends  upon  our 

own   lirliaviour  i.  2.  }9 

jxwsiMp  reasons  why  it  Is  not  given 

to  all  promisruously  3<) 

the   l)al;uic-e   of,  not  always  clearly 

on  the  side  of  virtue,  i.  j.  57;  ii. 

6.  2?I 

not  exai  tly  distributed  acconlintr  to 

merit      '  i-  J(>6 

virtue  produces  and  fends  to  produce 

in  a  still  tii>;lier  decree  62-72 

present  not  to  t>e  secured  witliout 

gre:il  hei/ar  1  anil  difllcnlty,  1.  4.  80 

crc<iible  that  the  same  may  be  true 

off  lit  lire  81 

aiming  at,  not  a  correct  idea  of  virtue 

D.  2.  i29 

Heathen  world : 

sta'eof  relit,'ion  in, shows  importance 
of  revelation  il.  I.  150 

relation  of,  to  revelation        ii.  6.  2iJ 
Heaven : 

m  state  more  than  a  place  lo";,  rj. 

Herschel,  Sir  J.: 

referred  to  201,  n. 

Hinton,  J.  H.: 

referred  to  22,  n. 

History  : 

what  ac~onnt  it  gives  of  the  origin 

ofreli^rion         i.  6.  124;  ii.  2.  17; 

Scripture,  what  evidence  it  iives  us 

of  miracles  ii.  7.  252,  25J 

mere  frtiess  and  supposition  c-ar.r.ol 

overthrow  the  evidi>nce  of         254 

of   the    world,   how  considered    in 

Scripture  272 

prophecy  a  kind  of  2"2 

cummon,  in  S^ipture,  credible,  277, 

278 

the  failure   to   invalidate   Scripture 

history  a  strong  ar};ument  tor  it 

Christianity  and  the  proof  of  it  both 
historical  ii.  8.  298,  299 

Hobhes : 

his  opinion  of  the   distinction  be- 
tween injury  and  mere  harm 

D.  2.  J2J 
referred  to,  106, «.;  IJJ,  ti.;  j6o,7i. 
Hope  and  fear.     (See  Fear.) 
Howe,  .'ohn: 

referred  to  2l4,n.;  217,  n. 

Hume: 

referred  to  ^},  n. ;  172,  n. 

(dkntftt  : 

or  sameness,  diflerent  senses  of  the 
word  Jio,  n. ;  1).  I.  Jlj 

in  what  sense  applied  to  persons 

not  constituted  ty  consciousness  but 

ascertained  by  it  JI4 

why  so  tho'ight  by  some,  J 14  and 

J16,  n, 

Jerome : 

quoted  (i.  7  jGg 


Jew*  : 

a  summary  of  God  s  doalin<»  wltll 
them  ii.  7.  274-276 

their  liistorv  in  Scripture  confirmeci 
l.y  known  facts  279 

implies  the  truth  of  the  miracles 
there  recorded  279 

their  continuance  as  a  distinct  people 
a  stand  in;;  miracle,  and  confirms 
tlie  truth  of  r-velation  21*1 

supposed  prophecies  cf  their  future 

lesioration  and  its  ell'ectsretnlered 

credible  by  the  reason  of  the  thing 

i.  }. 

and  by  present  fact  ii.  7-  281,  etJ. 
Ignorance  : 

an  argument  from,  wbcn  valid,  i.  ^. 
IJ8-140 

partial,  destroys  not  proof  l?8 

total,  though  it  destroy  proof,  may 
not  destroy  practical  obligation  IJ9 

applies  not  eriunlly  to  the  reasons  for 
anil  a^'ainst  religion  IJ9. 14<3 

argumeii's  taken  from,  are  really 
t.nken  from  something  experience 
teaches  us  about  \i  140 

experience  teaches  us  our  ignorance 
of  the  extent  of  our  relations  to 
other  beings  IT2 

answers  objections  to  parts  or  the 
whole  of  the  scheine  of  God's  pro- 
vidence IJ4 

may  answer  objections  to  the  thing, 
without  afl'ecting.the  proof        l}8 

concerning  the  scheme  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  should  prepare  us  for 
similar  ignorance  concerning  that 
of  the  moral  IJI 

how  this  life  is  a  preparation  for 
another,  should  not  make  us  dis- 
believe the  fact  i.  5.  98 

of  the  causes  on  w  hich  the  course  of 
Nature  depends,  how  it  aflVcts  the 
credibility  of  mirucUs,  ii.  2.  175, 

objections  against  Christianity  itself, 
as  distinguished  from  its  evidence, 
mostly  founiled  on  ii.  J.  182 

experience  teaches  our,  of  the  way 
and  degree  in  whirli  natural  or 
supernatural  knowledge  should  lie 
given  184 

of  the  laws  of  miracles  not  greater 
than  of  the  laws  of  some  natural 
events  ii   4.  200 

of  the  nature  of  our  condition,  and 

why   we  are  placed   in    t,   ii.   6. 

2J4,  etc. 

of  the  expedience  of  things  revealeil 

no  objection  to  their  credibilitv, 

ii.  5.  226. 

objections  from,  most  absurd,  when 
we  are  not  concerned  in  the 
things  objected  to  227 

In  matters  of  religion,  owing  often 
to  men's  m'gligeace  and  preju- 
4ice9  i(.  0.  t^ 
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Igr.altiiire—cotitinufd. 

no  more  excusable  in  repealed  than 
natural  L  "j.  1^4 

1  met;  in  at  ion 

<  pt  to  mi7'pad  1   i.  20 

wliesce  the  difficulty  of  silencing  it 

10 

men  of  warm,  «pt  to  fancy  coiii- 
eiiieiices  ii'  ■j.  284 

Iinmorality  : 

cliTrift'i  on  some  precepts  in  Scri|>- 
ture  not  valid  ii.  J.  194 

Imp.-ovcment  .■ 
ol'ou7  facultie':  eradual  1.   ;.  q6 
gained  bv  exercise  of  bodv  and  mind 
96 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement  98 
in  a   moral  and   pious  cliaracter  the 
result  uf  moral  and  religious  habits 
o-* 
by   discipline,  men    are  cap-obl.*  o' 
and  want  it                                      (^ 
of  the   principle  of   rirtue   into   a 
habit   as   security     against    what 
dangers                                           10^ 
In  virtue  must  be   advancement  in 
happiness                                     loi 
(nfinity  : 

not  necessarily   implying   an   Infi- 
nite Being  1 16,  n. 
Innocent  people: 

suffer,  in  the  course  of  nature,  for 
tlie  guilty  ii.  5.  22?. 

Internal  evidence  of  Cliristianity  : 

how  far  men  can  judge  of        195,  ru 
luspi  rat  ion  : 

in  »  hat  manner  or  degree  it  should 

he    vouchsafed,   not    discoverable 

by  human  reason  ii.  }.  184 

makes  a  difference  in   the  rules  of 

interpretation,  ii.  1;    ii,  }.  186; 

ii.  ^.  26'7,  268 

nterest :    (See  Self-love.) 

sense  of,  what  i.  5.  100,  n. 

in  what  sense  coincident  with  virtue, 
and  part  of  the  idea  itself  107 

needs  to  be  strengthened  by  disci- 
pline 107 
a  just  and  natural  principle  of  action 
107 
the  same  as  7)JT/<Je77C«           D.  I.  J28 
probably  renders  a  keen  disapproba- 
tion of  personal  imprudence  less 
necessary  than   of  injury  done  to 
others                                              }23 
distant,  influences  us  less  strongly 
i.  5.  100,  n. 
tehn,  St. : 

to  what  lie  probably  alludes  in  the 

beginning  of  his  Gospel,    ii.  7.  272 

his  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-existence 

conformable  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  272 

Uregularities  : 

apparent  in  Nature,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity, whence  they   arise,  i.  7. 
Ij6;  ii.  4.  201 
oareAsoniLlile  to  expect  them  to  be 


Irregularities — contimtfd. 

remedied   by  occasional  interfor- 

enccs  i.  7.  1J7 

Irreligion : 

its  aggravated  guilt  beyond  that  of 

other  vice  ii.  5.  212 

especially  in  persons  of  high  rank 

and  character  ii.  6.  l}f> 

not  jusiiliable  on   any  pretence  of 

want  of  evidence  in  religicn     2J9 

Kino,  Archbishop: 

referred  to  89,  n. 

Kingdom  : 

of  Clirist,  how  described  in  Scripture 
ii.  5.  221 
idea  of  a  perfect  i.  i.  71 

Knowli'dge: 

our.  of  Scripture  perfected  in  the 
same  way  as  our  kno»  ledge  ol 
Nature  ii.  6.  244 

natural  and  ordinary  meUiods  of  im- 
proving it  ii.  }.  191 
analogy  of  the  progre-s  of  natural 
and  religious  191 
Koran : 

quoted  25?,  n 

Lanouage: 

in  its  very  nature  liable  to  infinifa 

abuse  ii.  j.  188 

in  what  kind  of, some  propheciesare 

expressed  182 

LeJbnitz : 

referred  to,  }<),  n.;  40,  n. ;  89,  rj.; 
,Ji6,  n. 
Leland,  Dr.  .T.. 

referred  to  151,  n. 

Levity  and  pa.ssion : 

how  they  hiniler  evidence  from  being 
laid  before  us,  and  seen  when  it  is 
ii.  6.  24} 
Liberty : 

the  continuance  of,  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  religious  know  ledge 

ii.  }.  191 

of  the  will:  why  the  consideration 

of  it  is  omitted  in  t'.iis  treatise 

ii.  8.  298 

does  not  account  for  the  fall,  i.  5.  loi 

shows  where  the  fallacy  lies  in  tlie 

scheme  of  fatalism,  when  rcduceil 

to  practice  i.  6.  121 

principle  of,  forces  itself  on  tl.e  mind 

ii.  8.  293 

implied  in    the  constitution  of  the 

world,  and  our  condition  in  it,  i.  6. 

119 

Likely : 

meaning  of  that  term  Intro.  4 

Life:     (See  Future  Life.) 

human,   the  common    meaning    of 

that  term  i.  5.  91 

present,  as  a  probation  has  reference 

to  a  larger  scheme  of  things  i.  7.  ijq 

in  this  world,  whether  it  be  eligible 

made  a  question  by  tome,  ii.  8  {94 
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iJvia^   Powers  .      (See   DeaUi  and  De- 
struction ui'  Livin;;  Powers.) 

twofold  sensi-  of  i.  I.  l8 

their  not  being  exercised  docs  not 
imply  their  non-existence  19 

Locke : 

liis  story  of  the  king  of  Siam,  Intra 

5,  7U 

his  notion  of  personal  identity  ex- 
aminwl  U.  i.  J 16 

ivferred  to  I5T.  "• 

Licretiiis: 

on  future  punishment  referred  to 

46, 71,;  61,  n. 
Ly.;ll,  Sir  C ; 

quoted:  t^4•  «• 

Maoef,  Archbishop- 

referred  to  2M,  n. 

Macl-.intosii : 

qdoteil,  II,  fJ. ;   107,  n, ;   J24,  «.; 

i  J  J,  n, ;  J5S.  «• ;  i^  »*•  t  i<*. « 

^liindeville,  Dr.: 

referred  to  59>  "• 

answered  60,  n. ;  3Jo,  «, 

il:irtyrs,  I'rimitive: 

force  of  their  testimony       ji.  •].  256 

objections  to  their  testimony  con- 
sidered 253 

enthusiasm,  afar-fetched  and  strange 
account  of  it  260 

Matter: 

our  being  affected  by,  does  not  prove 
it  part  of  ourselves  i.  I.  24,  25 

all  matter  divisible  21 

jolid  elementary  particles  of,  may 
not  be  dissoluble  by  any  natural 
power  25 

adventitious,  when  we  are  nearly 
related  to  25 

primary  qualities  of  21,  71. 

.Matter  of  Fart: 

how  distinguished  from  abstract  truth 
ii.  8.  299 

analogv,  a  confirmation  of  all,  and 
the  only  proof  of  most  299 

proof  of  religion  so  considered  i.  6.124 

proof  or  credibility  of,  does  not  im- 
mediately prove  wisdom  or  good- 
ness i  "J.  m 

objections  to  Christianity  as  matter 
of  fact  considered  ii.  i 

M  cr'osh : 

referred  to  IJ2,  n. 

Kleans  and  End : 

reason,   without  experience,  a  bad 

Judge  of  either,  Intro.  10  ;  i.  "j.  1^4, 

lJ5 

the  distinction  bef^een,  not  always 
rightly  applied  by  us  to  Divine 
actions  ii.  4.  20J 

the  use  of  intricate  means  in  salva- 
tion conformable  to  the  whole 
con-stitution  of  Nature  20) 

Means: 

what  experience  teaches  concerning 
lite  meant  used  in  Nature,  i.';  ii» 


Mediator  :   (See  Saerifioe — Redemption.} 

ihe  appointment  of  one  consiile/ed 
11.  J 

the  nytion  of,  agreeable  to  the  li,'ht 
of  Nature  208 

Christian  doctrine,  in  what  respect 
most  olijected  to  221 

nicli  objections  frivolous  222-7 

Scripture  doctrine  of  his  office 

213-20 
Merit: 

no  ground  of,  with  (lod  J25,  n. 

Messiah.      (See  Christ.) 
Mill.  Mr.: 

referred  to  xix.  I';6,  n. 

Miracle : 

a  relative  term,   i.  I!?,  ti.  ;  ii.  2.  I"l 

whether  the  power  exurted  at  tlie 
first  formation  of  the  worUi  should 
be  called  so  i"2,  i^i 

Miracles; 

Kume's argument  on  172  n. 

some  invisilile  172 

no  presumption  against  a  particular 
miracle  in  a  course  aol^nowledged 
miraculous  174 

no  argument  from  analogy  against 
them  174 

the  presumption  against  them  whe- 
ther much  greater  tli.in  as/ainst 
ord'.niry  facts  175 

no  improbability  that  occasions  might 
arise  for  them  in  a  long  lapse  ol 
aces  175 

witli  what  phenomena  of  N.iture 
they  should  be  compared  177 

the  state  of  religion  in  tlie  first  ages 
seems  to  imply  its  miraculous 
origin  174 

the  consideration  of  religion  give.s 
distinct  reasons  for  them  177 

may  follow  general  laws       ii.  4.  2oI 

their  primary  design  ii.  I.  1 54 

how  far  they  confirm  natural  religion 
154-6 

objections  I0  154,  n. 

peculiar  to  the  .Tew  isli  and  Christian 
sytems  ii.  7.  256 

pa^n  or  popish,  afford  no  parallel 

Scripture  history  gives  the  same 
evidence  for,  as  for  the  common 
fads  252  and  n. 

truth  of  them,  accounts  for  the  his- 
tory 25J 

how  referred  to  in  St.  Paul's  Eplsu  !••« 
Hi 

what  proof  of  their  reality  f re  /i  tiia 
conversion  and  leal  of  liifl  /.rat 
Christians  ZJTS 

evidence  for  fabulous  does  no«  de- 
stroy evidence  for  Christia«i,  ii.  7, 
262  ;  ii.  8.  297 

moral  lessons  from  257,  n. 

Miraculous  : 

in  what  respect  eyeptu,  teeminglj 
brought  about  by  natural  mooii^ 
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Mini-ulous  -c&ntinufd. 

may   be  justly  esteomed  mirani- 

tous  '  ii.  7.  281 

thin{,'s  mlraculon.t   to    us    may    be 

natural  to  other  lieings       i.  I.  }}. 

Misery.     (See  Happiness). 

Mistat\e3  : 

of   transcribers.    Scripture   hew   far 
liable  to  ii.  ^.  278 

Mohammeilanism: 

not  received  on  the  ground  of  public 
miracles  ii.  'J.  256 

MobiTimedans  and  Ancient  Persians: 
;j()w   probaljly  circumstanced  in   re- 
spect of  the  light  of  revelation 

ii.  6.  2ii 
Koral  : 

action,  whether  the  nature  of  may 

be  altered  bv  a  command  ii.  J.  19J 

»hat  it  includes  D.  2.  i2i 

duties  rtsultinj;   from  revealed  re 

lations  as  well  as  natural,   2.   I. 

developments.   (See  D(  velopmeni.) 
faculty,  how  described  by   lipictetus 
b  2.  J2i,  V. 
whence   its  reality  may  be   proved 
J24,  n. 
Include'    both   sentiment  and   per- 
ception J24,  n. 
has  actions  for  its  object  J24 
may  be  impaired                    i.  6.  125 
Us    liability    to    perversion    proves 
no'.hing  against  its  reality  i.  6. 125 
faculty,  approves  some  actions  as  of 
good,  and  disapproves  others  as  of 
bad  desert        i.  6.  121 ;  1>.  2.  J24 
carries  authority  with  it         i.  6.  121 
of  what  kind                    D.  2.  m,  «• 
implies,   and  even  expresses  sanc- 
tions from  the  Author  of  Nature 
i.  6.  121 
(See  Conscience — Desert.) 
governmeut.    (See  Government  and 

(iod.) 
obligations,    whence    the    force    of 
them  arises,  i.  7.   IJ9;   ii.  I.  l6j, 
etc. 
precepts.    (See  Positive.) 
part  of  religion,  why  and  how  pre- 
ferred in  Scripture  to  the  positive 
165,  etc. 
Morality  : 

«f  Scripture,  reason  can  j"dge  of 

ii.  i.  19? 

of  RCtioJis,  depends  chiefly  on  the 

intention  of  the  agent       D.  2.  JIJ 

partly    on    a    comparison    of   them 

with  his  nature  and  capacities,  .126 

tmmutable  ii. } 

Mortality  : 

tcs  soul's  natural,  doctrine  of,  i.  I.  22 
MyMeries: 

to  be  expected  in  such  a  scheme  as 

Christianity     ii.  }.  i8j  ;  ii.  4.  198 

t?  great  in  Nature  ns  i>)  Christianity 

mb.n;  i'j9  ,  ii.  s-  zit-h 


NATtTHS  ; 

liglit  of,  does  lot  maXe  nsvplatiiin 
supprfluous  ii.  1.  I^c 

what  it  could  not  teach  us  of  a  futiirw 
state,  and  the  etlicacy  of  repent- 
ance i.  2.  45,  n.  ;  ii.  I.  iff 
ii.  5.  21;,  214 
course  of,  what  it  means         i.  2.  40 
with  respect  to  intelligent  being*,  ii 
carried  on  by  general  Uw« 

Intro.  16  ;  i.  7.  IJ7  ;  ii.  4.  20l 
not  first,  but  progressive  I04 

our  ignorance  of  the  causes,  etc.,  on 
which  it  depends  ii.  2.  175 

whether  any,  properly  so  called,  at 
the  first  peopling  of  the  world,  172 
as  known  by  experience,  affords  no 
presumption   against  any  of  the 
Christian  doctrines     ii.  2.  168-170 
Natural.    (.See  Government — Ueligion — 
Knowledge — Analogy.) 
religion,  what,  i.  2.  1} ;  and  vb1u« 
of  151,  n. 

Christianity,  in  relation  to,  151,  n. ; 
167,  n, 
distinction  between  ethics  and  facta 
I  of  159,  «. 

;  means,  'stated,' or 'settled,' i.  1.^4 

(  what  is  natural  as  much  requires  ail 

J  intelligent  agent  to  effect  it,  as 

what  is  supernatural  }} 

our   conception  of,  capable  of  en- 
largement, how  ii 
there  may  be  beings  to  whom  the 
whole  Christian    dispensation    is 
such                                                34 
Necessity : 

ambiguity    of  the   term.    III,   «. ; 
128, »?. 
how  the  question  concerning  is  con. 
sidered  by  Butler  i.  6.  114 

universal,  the  opinion  of,  absurcl 
and  embarrassing  1 14 

in  what  respect  subversive  of  all 
religion  128 

uiiiversal,  the  opinion  of,  supposed 
reconcilable  with  the  constitution 
of  nature,  subverts  neither  natural 
nor  revealed  religion  114-128 

excludes   not  deliberation   and  de- 
sign 115 
as  a  cause,  miM  mean  a  necessary 
agent  116 
how  attributed  to  God's  existence,  11) 
destroys    not    the    proof   of   (iod'» 
existence  from   design   and   finai 
causes  116 
nor  of  his  being  our  governor        ll^ 
nor  of  his  moral  character  120 
nor    makes    it    unjust    in    him   to 
punish  crimes                                IIO 
nor  destroy?  the  proof  tliat  he  \wll 
I20-I2» 
nor  the  ex*.ernal  evidence  of  religion 
I2J 
shiwn  to  ie  absurd  in  practice     117 
?*perienee  shows  us  t'jerp  js  9  fal 
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Necessity — cou  tinned. 

lacy  Somewliere  m  the  argument 

frouj,  at;ain8t  rt'li-^ion  126 

the  ducti'iiie  ul  frucdom  shows  us 

v»liere  126 

Keglijlfiice : 

no    more    excusable    in    niiitters   of 

revealed,  than  of  natural  religion 

ii.  I.  160 

one  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 

evidences  of  religion,  ii.  6.  242-244 

OUJKCTIONS  : 

against  a  proof,  and  against  the 
tliiag  to  be  proved,  different 

Intro.  If 

how  far  analogy  answers  bot/i,  in  the 
case  of  relidpon  I  f 

Against  tlie  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
thin;,'s,  no',  directly  answered  by 
analogy  i.  7.  I?I 

against  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 

as  dis!inguishei\  from  its  evidence, 

generally    frivolous,    ii.    2.    i'j8  ; 

ii.  i.  178,  etc. 

what  would  be  valid  1H6 

drawn  from  ignorance,  when  pecu- 
liarly a';4iurd  ii.  5.  226 

^vhat  qualilicationt  requisite  for  tlie 
due  considering  ii.  6.  244 

may  be  seen  through,  though  not 
cleared  up  244 

ag.iinst  the  whole  way  of  reasoning 
from  analogy  of  Nature  to  reli- 
gion, considered  ii.  8. 

1.  that  it  does  not  clear  up  dithcul- 

ties  290 

2.  that   it  does   not   show   the   evi- 

dence  of    religion    not    to    Ije 

doubtful  291-21)! 

J.  tliat  it   does  not  vindicate  (Jod's 

character  29J 

4.  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  29; 

5.  that  it  is  not  likely  '.o  have   iii- 

lUience  297 

■gainst  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, how  tar  we  are  couciTued 
to  answer  them  295 

aj{ainst  our  natural  immortality  fioin 
tlie  case  of  brutes  i.  1.  27 

from  that  of  veget.ibles  J2 

against  tlie  credibility  of  future  pu- 
nislimenn  i.  2.  4J,  etc. 

against  the  final  triumph  of  virtue 
i.  J.  72,  etc. 

a^'ainst  this  world's  being  a  state  of 
trial,  how  answered  by  analogy 

i.  4.  84 

a  slate  of  discipline  in  virtue,  tiom 
ignorance  of  tlie  mode  i.  5-  9^ 

ttvm  its  proving  in  fact,  a  discipline 
in  vice  ICJ 

from  its  being  a  discipline  in  self- 
love  106 

no  practical,  from  necessity,  against 
religion  i.  6.  1 14-128 

Iguiiut   th«  scheme  of  I'rovideuce, 


Objections- -coni  in  u«I. 

generally  mere  uuitrary  inser- 
tions i.  7.  IJ4 
dra»  11  from  seeming  Irregularities  in 
the  moral  world,  answtied  by  tlie 
analogy  of  the  natural  l}5,otc, 
against  t'liristianity,  from  tlie  sufii- 
cieucy  of  the  light  of  Nature 

ii.  I.  150-152 
against  its  proof,  from  the  supposed 
iiicredibilitv  of  miracles  ii.  2 

168-177 
why  the  matter  of  Christianity  must 
appear  liable  to  ii.  J 

from  the  unequal  distribution  ol 
religious  knowledge  i8j,  e'c 

from  Its  complex  contrivances  ami 
blow  development  191,610. 

from  supp  isecl  immorality  of  some 
of  its  precepts  19!,  etc. 

from  its  disappointing  anticipations 
l83 
from  the   abuse  of  miraculous  gifts 
189 
from  its  being  perverted, and  having 
little  iiitlueiice  ii.  I.  157,  etc. 

from  its  mysteriousness,  ii.  4.  225; 
ii.  6.  227-229 
from  its  want  of  universality,  2JI-25J 
from  supposed  deficiency  of   prool 
2i 8-247 
against  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  a 
Mediator  ii    7, 

against  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  involv- 
ing an  unjust  punishment  o<  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty  ii.  5.  224 
this  objection,  if  of  force,  would 
hold  more  strongly  against  the 
course  of  Nature, — why  ?  22; 

ag;iin?t  the  particular  evidence  for 
I'hristiaiiity  ii.  7.  251 

against  the  evidence  for  miracles,  252 
from  enthusiasm  258 

from  the  mixture  of  enthusiasm  ana 
knavery  261 

from  stories  of  false  miracles         2b2 
10  the  evidence  of  propliecv  265 

from  the  obscurity  of  some  parts  of 
prophecy  265 

from  the  application  of  particular 
prophecies  not  apptarir.^  when 
considered  each  distinctly  266 

from  the  supposition  that  the  pro- 
f)liets  intended  something  else,  267 
against  Christianity  ollered   in  con* 
versatiou,    what    advantage    they 
have  286 

Obligation-t : 

arising   from  the   bare   supposablo- 
ness  or  credibility  of  religion,  ii. 
0.  2ib,  247 
O'Brien.  ISishop: 

referred  to  102,  n. 

Occasional : 

interferences  to  remedy  supposed 
irregularities  would  have  some 
mauiles'.  ill  effeoU  1,  7,  IJ-J 
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Oitiiaions  : 

when  vicious  T).  2.  J  25 

of  things  to  be  expected  from  fraud 

or  enthusiasm,  a  positive  ar^'ument 

for  Christianity        ii.  },  195  and  Ji. 

Opinion.     (See  Kvidence.) 

Drieen: 


how  he  applies  it 


;en: 

his  hint  concerning  analo;,'ical  rea- 
soning Intro.  7 
7,  Ji. 

Palkv's  IIorsB  Paulina  255,  n. 

I'aley: 

referred  to  Jji,  n. 

Pascal  : 

referred  to  152,  lU     V)f>,  n. 

Possions  : 

how  tliey  contribute  to  make  the 
present  a  state  of  trial  i.  4.  ^8 
are  excited  towards  their  objects 
whether  we  will  or  no  i.  5.  too 
bare  excitement  not  criminal  100 
bare  excitement  dan;,'erous  100 

how  to  be  regulated  loi 

wliat  security  a;,'ainst  the  danger,  loi 
how    the   fall   of   man   may    be   ac- 
counted for  from  them  loi 
scarce  possible  to   avoid   supposiii;,' 
they  may  remain  in  a  future  state 
loi 
no  more  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  or  religion   than 
with  self-love                          i.  4.  78 
a    known    hindrance   to    ri^'Iit    in- 
formation    concerninjj     common 
thing's,  and   therefore   a   possible 
one  in  the  Ciise  of  relijjious  know- 
ledge                                   ii.  6.  24J 
f  assive  habits  :     (See  Habits.) 

what  may  be  so  called  i.  5.  92 

Passive : 

impressions  differ  from  practical 
habits  i.  ;.  9j 

less  sensibly  felt  by  being  repeated 

94 

Stewart's  view  of,  taken  from  Butler 

9i.  «. 

Paul,  St.  : 

his  epistles,  partifular  evidence  of 
tlieir  i;enuineiies>'  ii.  ■;.  25J 

tlie  testimony  of,  to  be  considered 
(^s  distinct  ii.  7.  254 

summary  of  Ids  testimony  255 

teaches  Christ's  pre-exiitence  272 
Forception  :  (See  Desert — Conscience — 
.Moral.) 

our  powers  of,  different  from  the 
organs  of  sense  i.  1.  25,  26 

ol  external  objects  without  the  or- 
gans of  sense  in  dreams  26 

ndiouluus  to  attempt  to  jirove  the 
truth  of  D.  i.  J20 

cf  the  heart,  what  it  means,    J24,  n, 

of  ill  desert,  hard  to  explain,  D.  2, 

J2& 

Pe.ftt;; 

flnitely,  nction  of,  i.  5.  102 


Perfect— conWntiai 

capable  of  higher  perfection  by 
habits  formed  in  a  state  of  disci* 
pline  loj 

Perfection : 

of  religion  what  ii.  8.  Z94 

of  moral  government  i.  }.  54 

Persecution  : 

the  c;ise  of,  considered  as  m  objec- 
tion to  God'a  moral  government,  59 
Person  : 

what  D.  i.  };j 

sameness  of,  prior  to  all  considera- 
tion of  consciousness  J14 
Personality : 

whether  constituted  by  consciousness 
ii(>-i8 
Philosophy : 

abuse  of,  in  religion  205,  n. 

Plato : 

referred  to  2;,  n. ;  61,  n. 

Pleasure  :     (See  Happiness.) 

almost  all  our  pleasures  depend  on 

our  own  actions  i.  2.  J8 

atteniling   the   gratification    of    our 

ptissions — how  far  intended  to  put 

us  upon  gratifying  thera  41 

annexing   pleasure  and  pain  to  ao 

tions,   with    previous   notice,   the 

formal  notion  of  government     41 

attaclied  to  actions  when  a  reuard 

i.  J.  55,  6? 
wliether  our  pleasures  overbalance 
our  pains  ii.  8.  295 

Political  state  of  kingdoms: 

how  noticed  in  Scripture     ii.  7.  27} 
Porpliyry : 

his  objections  to  the  Book  of  Daniel 
ii.  7.  269 
Positive: 

institutions  implied  in  tlie  notion  of 
a  visible  church  ii.  i.  156 

the  reason  of,  in  general  very  ol>- 
vious  i6f 

mankind  always  prone  to  place  theil 
religion  in  them,  by  way  of  equi- 
valent for  obedience  to  ipural 
precepts  167 

the  labbath  a  positive  institution 

166 

great  presumption  to  make  light  of 

them  167 

precepts,  how  they  differ  from  ir.o- 

ral  165,  anil  n. 

when  they  must  yield  to  moral,  and 

why  164 

Christ  has  determined  they  must  so 

yield  165 

precepts,  caution  to  be  observed    n 

comparing  them  with  mora',     ifij 

danger   of    being   misled     by    such 

comparison  i6l 

Powell,  Dr.: 

referred  to  285,  ft. 

Practical  : 

proof,  what  i.  t.  1 16 

question,  wcfct  ii.  8.  V)f. 
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by  what  evidence    matters  of,  are 
determined  ii.  8.  2Qr,  294-7 

in  matters  of,  less  proof  than  con- 
vinces the  jud^'inent  should  inlU>- 
ence  behaviour,  Intro.  5,  6;  ii.  6. 
247;  ii.8.  297 
in  matters  of,  their  importance   is 
always  to  be  considered,  Intro.  5; 
ii.  7.  285 
Prejudice ; 

to  be  influenced    in   judgment   to 

believe   or    disbelieve,  by    regard 

to  the  safer  side,  a  prejudice,  ii.  7. 

286 

Prejudices: 

B<!veral  sorts  of  ii.  7.  259 

arising    from    contempt   and   scorn, 

the  (oily  of  yieldins;  to  them,  270 

op?rate_  contrary  ways  in  dilTereiit 

men  '  286 

a  known   hindrance  of  knowledpe 

ii.  6.  24? 

may    hinder   evidence    from    beinj,' 

laid  l>et'ore  us,  and  seen  when  it  is 

24J 

Present  existence : 

allbrds  a  presumption   of  coiitinii- 

ance  i.  1.  18 

our,  ii  little  to  be  accounted   for  on 

the  scheme  of    atheism,  as    our 

future  ^4 

a  state  of  punishment  217,  n. 

Presumption.     (See  Evidence.) 

a  slij,'ht,  does  not   bei^et  that  degree 

of  conviction  implied  in  calling  a 

thing  probably  true  Intro.  } 

the  slightest  possible,  of  the  uature 

of  probability  4 

Ptesumpf  iiousness : 

not  to  lie  justified  on  the  most  scep- 
tical grounds  i.  2.  50 
Priesthood : 

tlie  Levitical,a  shadow  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Clirist  ii.  ;.  218 
of  Christ  218,  etc. 
Probability.    (See  Demonstration— Evi- 
dence.) 

wliat  cliielly  constitutes  Intro.  4 

disting^nished  from  likelihood,    4,  n. 
to  us  the  very  guide  of  life  5 

Probabilities; 

as  applied  to  evidence  175,  n. 

Probation  :     (See  Trial.) 

a  state  of,  how  it  dillers  from  moral 
government  i.  4.  78 

implies  trials  and  danger  79 

evidence    seeming   doubtful  in  the 
highest   supposable   dtigrce,   may 
put  men  in  a  state  of        ii  6.  2j6 
teligion,  considered  as  a  probatiorj, 
has  its  end  on  all  persons  to  w  liom 
it  has   been    proposed    with    evi- 
dence sufficient  to  influence  prac- 
tice ii.  8.  297 
Prxjftneness.    (See  Irreli;;ion  ) 
PlooC    (See  Kv  den:e— I'laclica'  I'roof.)   I 


Property,  A  . 

meaning  of,  Iri  logic  ^19,  Ita 

Prophecies; 

recorded  in  Scripture,  llie  primary 
design  of  them  ii.  1.  1541 

conlimi  natural  religion       ii.  I.  154 
Prophecy : 

expressed  in  figurative  and  hiero 
glyphical  language  ii.  j.  181 

interpreters  of,  their  rashness,  what 
it  partly  oo^^sions  181 

proof  of  foresiglit  from  the  appun-nt 
completion  of  clear  parts  not  in- 
validated by  the  ohscuriiv  of 
others  ii.  •;'.  265 

proof  of  foresight,  from  a  geniral 
completion  of  2O6 

a   long   series    being    applicaljle    Ic 
events,   a    proof  that    it   was   in- 
tended of  them  266 
what  kinds  of  writing  resemble  pro- 
phecy in  respect  of  this  matter 

2'j6 
how   ancient   Jews   interpreted    the 
prophecies  of  Messiah   before  iiU 
coming,  and  the  early  Christians 
the   prophecy  of  the  state  of  tha 
church  and  world  in  the  last  ages 
267,  and  n, 
)iioof  from,  not  destroyed  by  show- 
ing that  tlie  prophets  understood 
them  otherwise,  or  that   thev  are 
applicable  to  other  events,     267  8 
analogous  to  a  compilation  from  me- 
moirs not  fully  understood  by  tha 
compiler  268 

a  history  of  future  events  272 

summary  of  274"^ 

professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  religion  amongst  mankind 
to  the  end  of  the  world  276 

of  the  future  st.-ite  of  the  .Tews,  con- 
firmed by  their  past  and  present 
28o 
what  qualifications  refpiisite  to  take 
the  force  of  the  argument  from 

282 
conformity  between,  and  events  idly 
said  to  be  accidental  284 

Proplut : 

Christ  a  Prophet,  in  what  respects 
ii.  5.  220 
Prophets : 

not   the  sole  authors  of  what  thev 

wrote  ii.  7.  268 

Providence.     (See  God — Goveinment— 

Nature.) 
Prudence : 

importance  of,  in  Butler's  view,  with 
note  Intro,  p.  6,  n. 

meaning  of  that  word  in  our   lan- 
guage I).  2.  i28 
a  species  of  virtue  }  2q 
may   oblige    as   to   act    upcm    very 
slight   presumptions,   ii.  6.    2ji; 
ii.  0.  >97 
tlie  Jifflculty  of  obta:iunj  it,  ii.  tw  2JI 
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Piiidence — cmUinued. 

U)  be  aljle  to  judge  what  is  the  pru- 
dent part  often  requires  much  and 
difficult  considerution  246 

when  a  course  of  action  may  be 
Called  prudent  ii.  iS.  297 

Public  spirit: 

the  true  notion  of,  supposes  it  di- 
rected   by    veracity    and    justice 
i.  }.  68 
tunisliment  • 

the  proper  notion  of,  i.  }.  65  ;  i.  2.  42 
Puniahments: 

Chalmers'  on  Butler's  view  of,  4?,  n. 

natural,  analo^jous  to  wliat  religion 
teaches  of  future  i.  2.  4} 

uncertain  in  ni"  ..y  ca^es  44 

often  long  delayed  44 

■ometino'^  final  4; 

civil,  ii.  what  respect  natural         46 

of  vice  as  folly  i,  J.  58 

of  viv.  ,  as  such  60 

in  ourselves  and  by  others        61.  62 

whence  it  arises  tliat  vice  is  punished 
as  such,  and  the  rule  never  in- 
verted 64 

Mlience  persons  may  be  punished 
thou'h  virtuous,  and  actions  pu- 
nished thou^'h  virtuous  65 

why  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  God 's 
justice  ii.  5.  209 

may  follow  in  the  way  of  natural 
consequence  210 

not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment 210 

Instances  of  vicarious  punishments 
in  the  daily  course  of  Nature,  224 

provisions  in  Nature  for  preventing' 
211 

repentance  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
vent all  punishment  21} 

of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  liow 

far  an  objection  to  Clixist's  sacrifice 

224 

what  is  meant  by  deservinff  punish- 
ment U.  2.  }26 

thd  method  of  government  by,  might 
seem  absurd  to  a  speculatist 

Intro.  9 

incompleteness  and  seeming  doubt- 
fulness of  evidence  of  what  it  may 
be  a  puaislimuut  '  ii.  6.  24; 

QCAI.ITIF.S: 

01  matter,  how  far  our  knowledge 
of,  is  a  sale  basis  of  reiisoning,  2  2,  n. 

Krahox  : 

the    province   of,   to  judge   of    the 

meaning,   the  molality,  and    tlie 

evidence  of   revelalion,  ii.  I.  l()T  ; 

ii    !.  19! 

what  it  could  and  what  it  could  not 
conclude  of  a  future  state,  i.  2.  4;,  n. 

the  only  faculty  we  have  wherertith 
U>jud|(ecoiire.iiing  ans  thing,  €»en 
T«relAtiun  itself  '     ii.  ;    it% 


Reason — conttnufd. 

iitripture  must  be  given  if-  if  Kid- 
Irary  to  ii.  5.  2i4 

cannot  judge  when  it  has  no  prin- 
ciples to  judge  upon     ii.  Con.  ;c) 

not  reason,  but  experience,  teacliei 
us  the  good  and  bad  consequences 
of  our  actions  ii.  5.  226 

what  it  could  and  what  it  could  not 
conclude  of  the  state  of  penitents 

2n-i5 

its  hopes  and  fears  conflrmt;d  by 
revelation  21; 

a  very  incompetent  judge  of  the  con- 
duciveuess  of  means  to  ends,  i.  7. 

n> 

whether  it  could  have  discovered 
the  scheme  of  natural  religion 

li.  I.  151 

could  not  have  discovered  the  scheme 
of  Christianity  161 

thi.s  affords  no  presumption  agaiust 
the  truth  of  that  scheme,  ii.  2  168 

a  very   incompetent  judge  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  in  revelation 
ii.  i.  182-84 

of  inspiration,  and  how  God  would 
instruct  us  184 

we  have  no  principles  to  jud.;e  be- 
forehand how  revelation  sliuuld 
have  been  lel"t  in  the  world       i8j 

this  consideration  no  objection  to 
revelation  186 

objections  to  Christianity  upon  sup 
posed  principles  of  reason,  and 
the  folly  of  them,  ii.  (Jon.  joi,  etc 

shows  us  nothing  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  temporal  or  .'spiritual 
iKeiicfits  li    1.  1O2 

Reasons : 

of  a  Divine  command  ceasing,  the 
obligation  ceases  li.  i.  i;} 

ignorance  of  reasons  does  not  prove 
that  they  have  ceased  154 

for  making  creatures  of  different 
kinds,  probably  the  sane  as  those 
for  pu'tting  creatures  of  the  same 
kind  in  dillereiit  situatiouj,  ii.  6. 

our  ignorance  of  the  reasons  of  tlie 
l>ivine  conduct  215 

of  <iod'8dis['c:i»ations  inquiring  into 
the  most  pious  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding ii.  5.  22G 
useful,  but  nut  necessary  to  a&sign 
ii.  8    294 
Beasoning  :     (See  .Abstract  Keavmin;;  ) 
upon  tlie  principles  of  others,  what 
it  means  2<^.) 
abstruse,  whether  ever  necessary  in 
matters  of  religion        ii.  Coti.  }oi 
where  not  }3I 
Kolemption  :     (.See  Sacrifice — Mediator 
— runi.shmeiit.) 

the  scripture  doctrine  of,  ii.  5.  ir8-il 
how    for  analogous  to  iht  UM    cf  rw 

tural  remedies  ii\ 
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agreeable  to  our   natural    notions. 

our  liopes  and  fears  21  i-i7 

the  min-er  of  its  efBcacv  not   re- 

sealed,  nor  discoverable  l.y  reason 

moral    tendency   of   the    Scr/pt^e 

doctrine  of  ^  J:: 

some  have  been  too  rash  in  seekin' 

toexplain  it  farther  tlian  i^cripturS 

has  done  -,. 

whv  we  are  incompetent  judges  of 

the  matter  "'    ,,,  ,, 

Reflection :  ^^■*^^ 

our  powereof,  may  not  depend  on 

«hatu  dissolved  by  death,  i   i    28 

may  be  improved  by  death  '  ji 

oor  present,  little  connected   «ith 

E.formTion°f"'  ^*""  of  sensation.  ,0 

tlie  uneasiness  attending  it  described 

to  be  put  to  the  account  of  pa^t^vice 

Reid,  Dr.-  ^7 

natural  and  revealed  ii   i    jm 

of  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  God  to  us 
revealed  in  Scripture,  ii.  1.150  gtc 

duties  arising  out,  not  affected  bv 
the  manner  in  vihicli  tlie  relations 
are  known  j^ 

revealed,  duties  arising  from  moral 

of  the  several  species  and  indM- 
duals  m  the  natural  world  im- 
possible for  us  to  sav  how  far  thev 
may  extend  "  i   7   in 

analoL'v  in  this  respect  to  the  moral, 
credible  .' 

analogy  the  resemblance  of        xv^ 
of  facts  in  Scripture,  how  charac-' 
terised  jj 

eternal  and  unalterable  I    j'nV 

Hejgion  :  ■'•  •' 

the  whole  of  it  consists  in  action 

practical  thing  "i.t'.lll 

wherein  it  consists  ^ 

external  and  internal  ii   i    X 

^e^lTd""*  °^  "''"'"'  '"^'S'""'  '  *^ 

"^'sL'^"*  *^^  e^ral  spirit  of,  co^ 

the  stress  of.  where  laid  by  ScriptJi^ 

the  perception  of,  «hat        ii.  8   !^ 
in  what  view  considered  by  Butll? 

'^n  t'!!''''°">.P'""PP"^*  ^tegr'it? 

in  those  who  embrace  it  %qA 

is  founded  in  God's  moral  character 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  proof  of,  i*2j;  e^ 

Obh^tions   not    destroyed    bv   tlm 

opiJuon  of  necessity  j  22,  etc 
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Religion— con  iin  ited, 

general  truth  of;  proved   by  ■  dl. 

i:ro?tfrotrd'^'^'""""iii 
'"SitiL'"^'^°''^"'^*r''.in-^ 

implies  a  future  state  i    i    jf 

would  not  be  proved  bv  even'a'dV! 
Jm?r"^!?"T?  P«»"''of  o"t'.  whv,  J4 
Implies  Gojl's  government  by  re- 
.  wards  and  punishments,  i  2  42 
implies  Gods  perfect  moral  Kovern- 

ment  *.        ' 

proper  proof  of,  in  tbi«  view  *'  VI 
collateral  and  practical  proof      7j.c 

Ut,^n°""*'"«""''^'«?^p'<^ 
Its  importance  i   CaJ\]l 

proper  motives  to  \^  Al 

affords  distinct  particular  rea.4m  for 

miracles  jj   ,        , 

^^Sr  -^^  ^^ 
'T^otr^!^-'^--^-™'v 

^tateof.  inthehe.the^w'^orlriri'.- 
app^ntly  nncorrupted'ii°thrfi^t* 
natural,  the  system  of,  what.^.l^'f 
-ttheonlyiS^t-Ll^^gjjij^'^ 

has  external  evidences  "'  6*  III 

^vi^ther  it  could  have  been  re'asiHed 

taught  by  Christianity'in  its  p Jrity" 

^ZaT'"'^\^y  ""^  miracles' and 
prophecies  of  Scripture  re. 

ho.v  promoted  by  the  settlement  of 
a  visible  church  ,c(i 

^  me'^  P'°°'  °'.  level  to  common 

the  obligations  of,  as  inculc^fe^d  ^ 
Christianity,  lie  obvious  to  all 
apprehensions  ii.  Con    >o6 

^':rL\'n'r'^'°^-^-"-^A-ini 

of  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  11'  ^ 

the  profession  and  establishment^? 
how  much  owing  to  Scripture 

even  in  countries  not  acknowleLS 
the  authority  of  .Scripture       \1 

Tere^bV'"'"  "^"' "''"^-''°>f 

'^•'°ey    ?f'  properly    ^ed  to  w'? 

move  objections  to  revealed,  Ii.  ^. 

revealed.    (S-e  RoveUtion)*''' ^ 
2  N 
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Religious  KuoAkdge.   (Sue  Kr.o«led(fe 

— Aualoyy) 
Remedies : 

provided  in  nature  ii.  5.  2ii 

iinalu^'y  of,  natural  to  the  g;ospel  as 

a  remedial  system  ii.  }.  192 

tlie  provision  of  lliem  an  instance  of 

compassion  iu  tlie  constitution  of 

thing's  ii.  5.  ZII 

but  implying  also  severity  211 

some  diseases  are  remedies,  i.  "J.  ijO 

Repentance  ; 

'  what  analogy  mif,'lit  render  credible 
of  its  insuilicienr.y  ii.  5.  21 J 

the    general    sense  of  mankind  on 
this  subject  214 

its  relation  to  pardon,  whence  de- 
rived 155,  n.;  214,  n.;  226 
not  only  confirmed,  but  taught  in 
the  ijospel  with  great  clearness 

ii.  I.  155 
Kesignation  : 

to   l5od'8  will  an  essential  part  of 

virtue  i.  5.  lOT 

not  required  by  afflictions  only,  108 

habits  of,  may   be  requisite  lor  all 

creatures  108 

how  formed  108,  109 

Eestoration  of  BeMef : 

quoted        152,  rj. ;  i74,n. ;  29'7,  n. 
Revelation  : 

the  particular  scheme  of  the  universe 
cannot  be  known  without,  i.  }.  70 
would  not  have  been  given  if  the 
light  of  nature  rendewid  ii.  super- 
fluous ii.  1.  150 
manifestly  not  superfluous  151 
the  great  service  it  renders  to  na- 
tural religion                           I5J-59 
even  where  the  proper  authority  of 
Scripture  is  not  acknow  ledgxd 

ii-  1.  276 
republishes    and    confirms    natural 
religion  in  its  purity,  ii.  I.   i?i- 
155 
supplies  new  means  for  its  preserva- 
tion I5t>.  etc. 
if   really   given,   cannot    be  safely 
neglected  1 52 
itself  in  what  sense  miraculous,  ii.  2. 
170,  n. 
at    the    beginning     of   the    world, 
whether  mirarulous  170 
no  presumption  from  analogy  against 
such  a  revelation  1 70 
primitive,  how  far  the  belief  of  pure 
religion   in   the   first  age  of  the 
world  favours  the  notion  of  one 

i.  6.  125 

historical  ajiu  traditionary  evidence 

of,  as  ancient  as  history,  125  ;  ii. 

I.  171 

Ihe  early  pretences  of  false,  pro- 

baoiy  imply  a  true  one      i.  6.  124 

■apposed     presumption    against,   as 

miriiculous,  considered  ii.  2 

•re  are  incompetent  judges  of  what 


Rerelation — continiwd. 

were  to  be  expected  in  a  revel* 
tioii  ii.  } 

what  reason  can  judge  of  in  a  revela- 
tion i.  ;.  19) 
discovers  new  relations,  and  conse- 
quently imposes  new  duties,  ii.  i. 
159^61 
probable  origin  of  sacrifices,  ii.  5. 221 
Revealed  religion  : 

(the  Christian),  a  fit  subject  of  ana- 
logical reasoning  Intro.  8. 
wliat  is  implied  in  the  scheme  of  it, 
II,  12;  ii.  I.  1&4 ;  ii.  2.  167;  ii. 
4.  198,  196 
may  he  considered  as   vklioUy   his- 
torical 11.  7.  2']2 
summary  of  under  thtt  view        272 
internal,  as  distinguished  from  na- 
tural, wherein  the  essence  of,  con- 
sists ii.  I.  i;2 
no  presumption  against  its  general 
scheme  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture ii.  2.  167 
a  particular  scheme  under  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  I'rovidence,  ii.  4. 197 
consists  of  various  parts,  and  is  car- 
ried on  throut;li  a  long  time     197 
supposes  mankind  iu  a  state  of  de- 
gndation,  ii.  J.  191 ;  fi.  6.  209.217 
the  help  <d'  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary 
to  renew  our  naturs  ii.  1.  162 
repentance  naturally  insuflicient  to 
prevent  all  the  bad  consequences 
of  sin        ii   i.  162,  i6j  ;  ii.  5.  214 
its  dispensation,  whether  carried  on 
by  general  laws  ii.  4.  201 
may  appear  natural  to  some  bemgs 
i.  I.  J4 
evidence  of.     (See  Kvidence). 
objections  to,     (See  Objections), 
analogy  of,  to  natural,  and  the  con- 
stitution and   course    of  nature 
(See  Analogy). 
Rewards  and  I'unishmenta : 

not  equally  distributeil  In  thia  life 

i.  }■  f>$ 
probable  reasons  of  inequality  6y 
according  to  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  things,  correspond  to  virtue 
and  vice  in  such  a  manner  as  tc 
raise  an  expectation  tliat  they  v  ill 
be  equally  distributed  66,  67 

future,  may  be  distributed   by   ge- 
neral  laws  of  nature.     (See  Ge- 
neral Laws  —  Punishments  —  Go- 
vernment). 
Rewards : 

natural,  of  virtue  as  beneficial,  59, 
etc, 
of  virtue  as  such  60,  etc. 

hope  of,  a  proper  motive  to  obe- 
dience i.  5.  107 
wliat  are  K)  be  considered,  i.  2. 40,  41 
Ridicule : 

vain,  of  the  notion  of  sm^ler  ptun* 
I'cijig  punislimentj  4} 
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Ridicule — emitinuM. 

how  it  oi'»triirts  men's  seeing  tlie 
evidence  of  relif,'ion  ii.  6.  24} 

what  afforii  occasions  to  it  24J 

a  known  hindrance  to  information 

24? 

relipon  no  proper  subject  ofjntro.  1 1 

unanswerable  ii.  8.  299 

of  Scripture,  before  examination,  an 

offence ayainst  natural  piety,  ii.  7. 

276,  277 

Roman  Empire : 

plainly  was  divided  into  about  ten 

parts  269 

hcarin;'  of  that  circumstance  on  the 

prophecy  of  Daniel  269 

Rome,  Hal)\lon,  and  (Jrt'ece  : 

how  noticed  in  prophecy  272 

SACRiricF,;; 

propitiatory,  teach  the  insufTiciency 

of  repentauie,  the  prevalence  of, 

what  It  shows  214 

lifathen,  obtained  from  tradition,  221 

proliably  originating  in  revelation 

221 
not  clear  how  the  ancients  supposed 
atonement  to  be  made  by  tiiem 

221 

Ltvitical,  really  were  of  eflicacy  for 

obtaining  pardon  in  some  dejjree, 

xnd  with  regard  to  some  persons 

221 

Sacrifice : 

the  death  of  Christ  a  proper  sacrifice 
219-222 
the  eflicacy  of  it,  what  222 

the  manner  of  its  efficacy  not  ex- 
plained in  Scripture    222  (see  n.) 
objections  aftainst,  from  ignorance  of 
the  manner,  futile  22j 

peculiarly  absurd,  why  226 

voluntarily  made  on  His  part       225 
hence  less  open  to  apparent  objec- 
tions  tlian   many    things    in    the 
course  of  nature  225 

Illustrated  from  analogy    ii.  5.  209- 

2'5 
Scepticism  :  (See  Poubtini;.) 

no  jujtilication  of  presumptuous 
fearlessness  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion i.  2.  50 

a  state  of,  implies  a  general  state  *f 
protiaiion  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious sense  ii.  6.  2^6 
8«-pticj» : 

among  us,  their  immorality  and 
irreligion  inexcusable,  ii.  Con.  }o6 

ancient,  must  have,  if  lliey  admitted 
anything,  admitted  the  fact  of 
our  perceptions  and  judgments 

ii.  8.  298 

how  far  towanls  speculative  inii- 
delity  a  sceptic  can  go,  wlio  has 
had  true  Christianity,  wntli  its 
proper  evidence,  laid  bef.ire  him, 
ind  has  eonsidered  it,  Con.  jo6,  jol 


Scorn  : 

of  religion,  to  what  owing,  joi,  l<rj 

great  weakness  to  be  inlliienced  by 

it  ii.  7.  170 

parts   of  the  prophetical  writings, 

why  treated  witli  ii.  i.  181 

Scripture:    See  Analogy — History — !n- 

spir.ation — St.     I'aul's    Epistles — I'ro- 

phecy — Revelation.) 

considered  in  a  historical  vie*" 

ii.  7.  271 
how  distinguished,    by   its  design, 
from  all  other  books  272 

why    it   Ix'gins  with   an   accr.unt  of 
the   creation    of   the  worli,    272, 
21J 
in  w-hat  view  it  contains  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  w  orld 

2:j 

with  what  its  notices  terminate 

27}.  274 

consiilering  the  variety  and  extent 
of  its  matter,  its  not  being  con- 
futed is  a  strong  presumption  ol 
its  truth  274 

summary  of  its  contents  275-77 

antiquity  of  its  first  parts  277 

its  chronology  contirmed  by  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  the 
world  277 

its  common  history  as  much  con- 
firmed as  we  could  expect  by 
profane  history  277 

has  internal  appearances  of  credi- 
bility 277,  278 

no  more  appearances  of  strangeness, 
or  mistakes  of  transcribers  in 
Scripture,  than  in  other  writings 
of  like  auti(juity  278 

creilibility  of  the  common  history  of 
Scripture,  how  it  gives  credibility 
to  the  miraculous  252,  279 

not  always  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
same  rales  as  a  common  book — 
why  lo;,  andn. ;  267,268 

Its  relations  of  miracles  not  easily 
accounted  for  on  supposition  rd 
their  falsehood  25J,  254 

the  truth  of  them,  the  obvious  and 
direct  arcountof  their  composition 
and  reception  2^.\ 

the  profession  and  establishment  of 

natural  religion,  how  far  owing  to 

276 

some  procept^  cf,  matters  of  ofTence 
— why  ii.  J.  (91 

the  province  of  reason  to  judge  tf 
its  morality  and  evidence  191 

may  contain  things  nut  yet  disco- 
vered 191; 

the  ordinary  means  of  discovering 
its  meaning  IOC 

the  duty  of  searching  it        Ii.  I.  l6j 

its  authority,  the  on)y  question  con- 
cerning ii.  i.  166 
Self: 

indivisible  t.  I.  JJ 

2  N  2 
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Bolf-  continued. 

Its  sameness  does   not    depend  on 

the  sameness  of  the  body      22,  IJ 

consists  not  in  consciousness,  D,  i, 

^14-16 

whether  a  substance  or  a  property  3 19 

BeU-denial : 

not  essential  to  virtue  aad    piety 

i.  5.  104 

highly  conducive  to  discipline  and 

improvement  104 

how  required  in  upright  creatures 

100 

productive  of  resignation   to   God's 

will  jo3 

necessary  for  our  present  happiness 

i.  4.  79-81 

credible  that  it  may  for  our  future 

BelMove  : 

reasonable  i.  5,  100 

coincident    with    the    principle    of 
virtue,  and  part  of  the  idea,  100,  n. 
when  most  readily  overmatched  by 
passion,  etc.  100,  n. 

reasonable,  wants  to  be  improved 

100,  n. 
a  proper  motive  107 

in  what  sense  coincident  uniformly 
with  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
God's    commands,  in  what    pro- 
bably not  lo^ 
how  moderated  108 
the     passions    no  more   coincident 
with  ii  than  with  the  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion                i.  4.  80 
Bel fish  : 

objection  to  religion  as  teaching  us 
to  be  selfish      i.  5.  107  ;  D.  2.  Jjl 
Sliaftesbury,  Lord : 

referred  to     51,  n. ;  io5,  n. ;  Jio,  n. 
Simplicity : 

of  a  living  agent,  how  it  may  be 
proved  i.  i.  21 

how  not,  though  confirmed,  23,  etc. 
Smith,  Adam  : 

quoted  96,  n. ;  j68,  n. 

Smith,  John : 

107,  n. 
Smith,  Sydney { 

referred  to  95,  n. 

South,  Dr. . 

referred  to  J26,  n. 

Stewart,  Dugald : 

referred  to,    21,  n.  ;  9j,  n. ;  J64,  n. 
Success : 

of  our  temporal  pursuits  doubtful 

«.  8.  295 
what  it  means  295 

Taylor,  Btshop  J. , 

referred  to  l6j,  n. 

Taylor,  I. : 

referred  to  III,  n. 

Temptations  : 

Implied  in  the  aapposition  of  a 
future  judgment  i.  4.78 


Temptations — continued. 

implied  in  natural  government  by 
rewards  and  punishments  7q 

analogy    between    the    temptations 

which  constitute  our  natural  and 

our  moral  and  religious  trial,  80, 

81  ;  ii.  6.  241 

proper  security  against         i.  5.  100 

sources  of,  to  upright  beings        102 

how  they  serve  to  improv-e  our 
virtue  iij  ;  ii.  6.  2J9 

tlie  supposition  of  them  lessens  our 
perception  of  ill-desert  in  various 
degrees  D.  ii.  J27 

of  Christ,  Dr.  O'Urien  on  102,  n. 
Testimony.    (See  Evidence — History.) 

whether  very  slight,  overcome  in- 
numerable antecedent  presump- 
tions ii.  3.184,  and  n. 

of  St.  Paul,  to  be  considered  as  de- 
tached from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles  ii.  7.  254 

summary  of  it  255 

of  the  first  Christians,  how  circum- 
stanced 256-53 

upon  whom  it  lies  to  confute  the 
testimony  for  Christianity        259 

objections  of  unbelievers  to,    257-65 

(See  Objections.) 

like  testimony  for  false  miracles  as 
for  the  Christian,  would  not  de- 
stroy the  force  of  the  latter        262 

liability  of  mankind  to  be  deceived 
by  enthusiasm,  etc.,  lessens  the 
evidence  of  testimony  in  every 
case,  but  does  not  destroy  it  in 
any  263 

what  only  can  destroy  it  263 

the  natural  laws  of  human  action 
requi^  that  unconfuted  testimony 
should  be  admitted  263 

testimony  of  the  first  converts  the 
same  as  if  put  in  writing  and  pre- 
served to  our  times  258 

belief  of  contemporaries  in  a  fact 
related  by  historians,  distinct  tes- 
timony from  that  of  the  historians 
258 

to  popish  and  pagan  miracles  easily 
to  be  accounted  lor  257 

Theories  of  moral  sentiment  390,  n, 

Tindal,  Dr. : 

referred  to  Ix. 

Trial : 

in  what  sense  implied  in  a  state  of 
piobation  i.  4.  79 

what  kind  of,  implied  in  natural 
government  by  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments 79 

natural,  chief  circumstances  of  our  79 

chief  sources  of  80,  81 

men's  behaviour  under  81,  £2 

difficulties  of,  increased  by  miscon- 
duct of  others  81 

farther  increased  by  our  own         S2 

analogous  to  our  moral,  and  force  ot 
tl'S.t  analogy  Sj-J 
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Tria' — OJnilnu^d. 

doubtful   evident  a  trial  ol  men's 

understandings  ii.  6.  2)$ 

and  conduct  2}6 

speculative  difllcuUies  atTord  a  trial 

iinalo^oas  toother  temptations,2;9 
to  »ome  the  chief  trial  both  natural 

and  religious  241.  242 

Btftte  of,  how  we  come  to  be  placed 

in  it,  difBcultv  of  the  question 

i.  5-  89 
liow  that  difficulty  may  be  lessened, 

but  not  removed  89 

God's   perfect    moral    government, 

sufficiently  explains  our  business 

under  it  89 

intended   for  our  improvement,  as  a 

i^ualiQcation  for  future  tiappmess 

oc 

and  as  a  manifestation  of  character 

to  creation,  or  part  of  it  1 10 

Ondebstani>ino:  (See  Trial.) 

what  is  its  most  pious  exercise,  ii.  5. 

226 

our  probation  in  respect  of,  ii.  6. 

2JS,  etc. 

Universe : 

tlie  scheme  of  it,  not  knowable  with- 
out revelation  i.  }.  70 
speculations  al>out  possilile  forma- 
tions of                                 Intro.  II 
Universality.     (See  Objections.) 

objections  to  Christianity  from  the 
want  of,  considered      ij.  6.  2Jo-4'j 
ITtility  : 

how  far  a  rule  of  virtue  Jil,  n. 

VlOETABI.ES: 

tlie  decay  of,  not  analogous,  in  the 
most  important  respects,  to  the 
death  of  human  being's        i.  i.  }2 

analogy  between  and  tlie  l)ody,  J2,  n. 

their  identity,  what  is  meant  bv  it 

Vwacity: 

our  natural  regard  to  it  J?o-2 

not  violated  by  common  forms  of 
speech  J2j 

only  violated  by  designed  deceit 

enters  into  the  true  notion  of  bene- 
volence and  public  spirit,  i.  }.  68 
Vice 

what  it  chiefly  consists  in,  D.  2.  J27 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  in- 
tention to  produce  unliappiness 

whether  folly  be  a  species  of  it,  J28, 

manner  in  which  the  habit  of  it  is 
formed  i.  5.  102 

this  life  is  to  somo  practically  a 
discipline  in  105 

vanished  as  improlent  i.  j.  58 

as  hurtful  ;9 

m  Tioe  Co-4 


Vlc« — amtmued. 

whether  ever  rewarded  as  such,  59, 
6» 
how  the  appearance  of  it  is  brougl.t 
about  65 

hindrances  of  its  complete  punish- 
ment, cuxidental  (*-75 
the   pleasures  of   it    scarce    worth 
taking  into  account       i.  Con.  14? 
passion  no  excuse  for  it  14J 
natural     bad    consequences    of     to 
be  esteemed  jmliiiaJ  punislimen'ji 
inllictedby  (iod                   ii.  i.  i()l 
private,  may  be  piib.^c  benelit ;  and 
yet  upon  the  whole  it  were  more 
beneficial  that  men  shuiili  refrain 
froui  it                                    i.  "].  Ij6 
must  be  the  misery  of  every  crea- 
ture                                    Intro.  10 
considerations  showing  its  enormity 
ii.  5.  212 
Viciousness  of  the  worlil  lits  it  for  a  state 
of  trial  to  good  men               i.  5.  ia> 
Virtue: 

consists  in  action  D.  2.  J24 

is  according  to  the  capacity  of  tha 

agent  ^27 

implies  intention  ^25 

the  same  universally  j;5 

corresponds  to  our  m>tion   of  good 

desert  J25 

c<in  ir.on  instances  of.  do  not  raise 

any   strong    perception    of   good 

desert — why  ^26 

whether  prudence  be  a  part  of  it,  }27 

consists  not  wholly  in  beup"olence 

J29, Jfl 

going  over  the  theory   of,   in   our 

thoughts,  does  not  necessarily  form 

the  habit  of  i.  5.  9J 

may  harden  the  heart  9J 

habit  of,  how  formed  99,  etc. 

improved  by  temptation  lOJ 

how  secured  100 

self-denial  not  essential  to  104 

how  rewaruoJ  m  this  life,i.  }.  5864 

w  hether  punished  as  such        59,  60 

has  a  tendency  to  prevail  over  vice 

66,  etc 

liable  to  aflBictions  59,  67 

its  restraints  not  disadvantageous,  55 

not   always    comiucive    to    present 

happiness  109.  fi. 

the    hindrances    to    its    prevalence 

accidental,  •)[ 

its  linal  triumph  credible  and  likely 

7?. ')5 

a   true   esteem   of,    not    consistent 

with  a  neglect  of  revelation,  ii.  i. 

155,  160  ;  ii.  7.  276,  joo,  ioi 

WARBtniTON,  IJishop: 

re/erred  to,  60,  n.;  196,0.;  it'.,  a 
Ward  law,  Ur. : 

quoted  496,  R, 

Water  j>nd.  Dr.  j 

referred  to  159,  n. 
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Waylnnd,  Dr. . 

referred  to,  J9,  n. ;  IJi.n. ;  157,  »i. 

Whaleiv,  Archbishop: 

reftirred  to,  xvii. ;    15,  n.;    58,  n. ; 
8tt,  n. ;  114,  n.;  157,  n.  ;  174,  n. ; 
io<,  n. ;  257,  n.;  278,71.;  ^lo,  rj, 
Wheweil,  Dr. : 

quoted,    J24,  n. ;  J64,  n. ;   387,  n. 
4J6,  n. 
'<<'lll)erforce : 

referred  to  217,71.;  28j,  n. 

Woolston . 

referred  to  ix. 

World  : 

llie  present,  fitted  to  be   a  st.ite  of 


World  — cimtimuul . 

discipline  for  moral  imprOvomcht 

i.  5.  105 

a  theatre  for  the   manifestation   of 

persons' chariciera  i,  7.  iia 

naturnl,    proliably   intended    to    l)e 

subordinate  to  the  moral  m 

history  of,  ho%v  viewed  'I1  Scripture 

il.  7.  271 

Wratli  . 

of  God,  what  ^j,n. 


Youth 


the  great  importance  of  r.^ht  diree- 
tiou  in  i.  2.  45  ;  I.  5.  98 


INDEX    (2). 


ill  framing  questions  on  the  several  Chapters  of  the  Analogy,  the 
following  Index,  in  addition  to  the  Analysis,  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice. 


For  ISuller's  Introduction,  see  in  pre- 
vious Index  under  tlie  words  Alislr.ict 
He:'-si)iiing.  Analo^'V.  Uemonslration. 
Descartes.  Kiid.  Evidence.  Facul- 
ties. Kiiial  Causes.  Ciod.  Likely. 
Locke.  Means  and  Ends.  Practice, 
('resumption.  Probability.  Prudence. 
I'uriislimenLs.  Religion.  Uevealed 
Relij,'ion.     Vice. 

For  Part  i.  Chap  I,  see  under  Abstract 
Keasonintf.  Analogy,  body.  Con- 
sciousness. Contiiiuanee.  Death. 
Destructinn.  Diseases.  Dreamiuj;. 
Experience.  Future  Life.  Imagina- 
tion. Living  Powers.  .Matter.  Mi 
racle.  .Mortality.  Natural.  Percep- 
tion. Present  Existence.  Uellection. 
KeliL'ion.  Revealed  Religion.  Self. 
Simplicity.     Vegetables. 

F.5r  Part  i.  Chap.  2  : — Actions.  .\na- 
logy.  Uenevolenee.  I'.nd.  Future 
Life.  titKi.  Governmeu*.  Haupi- 
rt-ss.  Nature.  Natural.  Objections. 
'  leasure.  Presumptuousnes*.  Pu- 
nishments. Reason.  Rewards.  Ridi- 
cule.    Youth. 

For  I'art  i.  ('hap.  J  : — Actions,  .\othor. 
Heiieviilence.  (lonscience.  Fear. 
Final  Causes.  Fitness.  Future  Life. 
Future  Rewards.  (Jod.  Good  Men 
•rood  Actions,  (iovernraent.  Hap- 
piness. Kiuudom.  Ulijections.  Per- 
fection. Persecution.  I'leasure.  Pub- 
lic Spirit.  I'unislinie:il.  Punish- 
luenls.         Reformation.        Relations. 


Religion.  Revelation.  Reward*. 
Universe.     Veracity.     Vice.      Vittue, 

For  Part  i.  Chap.  4: — .\nalogy.  Dnn- 
gers.  Degrailaliou.  Education.  Full. 
Folly.  Future  Jodgment.  Happiness 
Olijections.  Passions.  Proliatiou 
Religion.  Self-denial.  Self-love. 
Sellislu     Temptations.     Trial. 

For  Part  i.  Chap.  5: — Action.  .Mfec- 
lion.  AfDictions.  Analogy.  Atten* 
tiou.  Contemplation.  Creature.  Dan- 
ger. Dilhculties.  Discipline.  Di* 
tress.  Evil.  Faculties.  Fail.  Fear. 
F'lnal  Causes.  Future  Life.  GoiU 
Habits.  Happiness.  Ignorance.  Im 
provement.  Interest.  Liberty.  Li  e 
Objections.  Pjissions.  Passive.  Per- 
fect. Resignation.  Rewards.  Scri(>- 
ture.  Self-denial.  Temptations. 
Vice.  Viciousness.  Virtue.  World. 
Youth. 

For  Part  i.  Chap.  6:— .Abstract  Koa- 
soning.  Analogy.  Conscience. 

ibviueace.  F'ats.lij«.  Final  Causes. 
Fitness.  Gotl.  History.  Libert). 
Matter  of  Fact.  Moral.  Ne>.-essity. 
Practical.     Religion.    Revelation. 

For  Part  i.  Chap.  7  : — Analogy.  Diseares 
Evil.  Final  Causes.  General  Laws, 
tioil.  (iovernmeiit.  Ignorance.  Ir- 
regularities. Life.  Matter  of  Fact. 
Means  and  Ends.  Objections.  l_loca- 
sional.  Reason.  Relations.  Reme- 
dies.   Vice.     World. 
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for  I'lirt  ii.  Cliap.  I  : — Cliristiauity. 
Cluiicli.  Comparison.  Goil.  Hea- 
ilifn.  Iiispiralioii.  Moral  Nauire. 
Negligence.  tJlijectioiis.  Positive. 
I'ropliec-es.  Ueasoii.  Heasons.  Re- 
lations. Religion.  Repentance.  Re- 
velution.  Revealeil  Religion,  Scrip- 
ture.    Vice.     Virtue. 

Kor  Part  ii.  Chap.  2  : — Analogy.  His- 
tory. Ignorance.  Miracle.  Nature. 
Ubjections.  lUaaon.  Keligion.  Re- 
velation. 

For  Part  ii.  Chj^p.  J  :  —  Analo(ry. 
Diseases.  F.viilerce.  Gifts.  Uod. 
i^jnorance.  Immorality.  Inspiratioa. 
Knowledge.  Laiijfuage.  Liberty. 
Matter  of  Fact.  Moral.  Morality. 
Mystery.  ()bjection.s.  Omijjiions. 
I'ropliecy.  Reason.  Remedies.  Re- 
velation.   Scripture. 

For  Part  ii.  Chap.  4: — Accidental. 
Analogy.  Author.  Christianity.  Knd. 
General  Laws.  Ignoranc-e.  Irregu- 
larities. Means  and  Knds.  Miracle. 
Mysteries.  Nature.  Objection.  Re- 
vealed Religion, 

For  Part  ii.  Chap.  5  ; — .\ctions.  Ana- 
logy. Atonement.  Comparison. 
I'irtlL  Evil.  Fall.  God.  ignorance. 
Innocent.  Irreligion.  Kingdom. 
Me<liator.  Mysteries.  Nature.  Ob- 
jections. l'rie>thoo<l.  Prophet.  Pu- 
ni>liments.  Reason.  Redemption. 
Religion.  Remedies.  Repentance. 
Revv-lation.  Sacrifice.  Understand- 
ing.    Vice. 

I'or  l':irt  ii.  Chap.  6 : — Action.  Analogy. 
Attention.  Degrees.  Difference. 
Doubt.  Evidence.  God.  Good. 
Hsppines-.       Hesthon.       Ignorance. 


irreligion.  Knowledge.  Levity.  Mo 
hammedans.  Nejjligence.  Objectioiub 
Obligations.  Passions.  I'ruclice.  Pre- 
judii-e.  l*robatioii.  Prudence.  Pu" 
nishnieuta.  Reasons.  Religion.  ICi- 
dicule.  Sacrilices.         Sceptidam. 

Teniptations.  Trial,  Undentanding. 
Univers.ility. 

For  Part  ii.  (."bap.  -J  : — Anakgy.  .It- 
tentiun.  Christ.  Christians.  Cre«» 
tiou.  Daniel.  EnthusiAaati.  Kvi- 
•lence.  Fal.sehood.  Fear.  History. 
Jews.  Imagination.  John.  Inspira- 
tion. Mohammedanism.  Mart\rs.  .Mi- 
rt'culous.  .Mi.>  takes.  Objections.  I'oi^ 
pliyry.  Prejudice.  Prophecy.  Pro- 
phets. Relations.  Religion.  Re- 
vealed Religion.  Ridicule.  Roman. 
Scor.n.  Scripture.  Testimony.  \ir- 
tue.     World. 

For  Part  ii.  Chap.  8: — Abstract  Ana- 
logy. Uifticulties.  Kvidence.  Fit- 
ness. History.  Liberty.  Life. 
Matter  of  Fact.  Objections.  Per- 
fection. Pleasure.  I'ractical.  Prac- 
tice. Prob;ition.  Prudence.  Rea- 
sons. Religion.  Ridicule.  Sceptics. 
Success. 

For  Diss.  I  : — Definitions.  Faculties. 
Identity.  Locke.  Perceptions.  I'er- 
son.    Personality.     Self. 

For  Diss.  2: — Actions.  Benevolence, 
Comparison.  Compassion,  (conscience. 
Desert.  Falsehood.  F'itneas.  Folly, 
Guilt.  Happiness.  Hobbes.  In. 
terest.  Moral.  Morality.  Omisbiuns 
Perception.  Prudence.  Piiuiilimenfc: 
Temptations.  Veracity.  Vice,  Vil- 
tue. 


"Ejus  (Analogifc)  hxc  vis  est,  tit  id  quod  dubiiim  est  ad  aliqiiia 
simile,  de  quo  non  qiusritur,  referat,  ut  iucerta  certia  probet."— 
Quint.  Inst.  Orat.,  1.  i.  c.  vL 
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